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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TENTH  LEGION. 

T  was  to  his  Villa   Sirena,  at   Sorrento,  amid   its   interbraiding  shine  and  dark, 
that  Vaini  summoned  me,   in   May    1895,  for  a   psychical  experiment  as  to 


"She  was  elad  In  a  aeamleaa  pink  tunic  that  fell  to  the  knees,  draping  the  figure 
It  revealed^a  figure  beautiful  aa  that  of  Diana  whom  the  Epheaiana  loued." 

which  he  wrote,  "The  door  of  classic  life  will  be  wide  open  before  us."  I 
had  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Naples  aiding  him  in  unrolling  a  dozen  Herculanean 
manuscripts,   and  was   thus   within    easy    reach.     Our 
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2  THE    PALL   MALL   MAGAZINE. 

preceding  twelve  months  had  enabled  me  to  follow  those  tendencies  which  continually 
drew  him  to  realms  of  speculative  thought.  I  knew  with  what  delight  he  mused 
upon  the  imagery  of  bygone  times,  and  perceived  that  within  his  mind  had  kindled 
an  ambition  to  discover  the  mystical  links  and  mainsprings  between  modern 
and  ancient  days.  During  the  earlier  years  he  had  caught  some  of  the  finer 
phantasies  and  made  them  real,  and  he  was  now  ardent  to  stand  within  some 
reanimated  precinct  of  the  antique  world.  He  seemed  drawn  to  what  proved  the 
most  living  of  all  our  experiments  by  a  force  akin  to  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
great  gems  :  and  now,  in  tracing  this  summary  of  an  afternoon  spent  beyond  that 
"  wide-open  door,"  I  realise  afresh  that  there  are  experiences  which  give  meaning  to 
all  the  rest  of  life,  and  in  reviewing  this  fugitive  recital  I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
it  bears  the  impress  of  Truth, — that  everlasting  hall-mark  which  is  not  to  be  effaced. 

I  found  the  Professor  in  his  orange  grove  pruning  and  watering  his  favourite 
trees.  His  brown  eyes  were  soft  with  dreaming,  and,  as  though  putting  the  last 
accent  to  some  train  of  far-borne  meditation,  he  greeted  me  with  the  words,  **  The 
result  rests  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  1  took  in  the  familiar  scene  at  a  glance — 
the  Villa  overhanging  the  sapphire  sea,  the  Monastery  green-curtained  amid  its 
myrtles,  Vesuvius  ten  miles  distant  across  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  About  us  spread  a  delightful  privacy  of  shade  that  lured  the  fancy,  and 
over  all  rested  that  peace  of  Nature  which  is  as  divine  as  the  wise  silence  of 
Olympus.  I  delighted  in  its  over-wood  of  orange  boughs,  its  undergrowth  of 
jasmine  and  oleander,  and  beneath  these  a  fine  texture  of  mosses  and  wild 
strawberry  leaves  and  violets.  Chiefly  my  gaze  rested  upon  a  tall  lady  lilac  bush, 
a  luminous  pink  shrub,  whereon  the  Italian  sunshine  streamed  its  witchery  of 
opalescent  hues.  I  doubt  not  the  juices  of  that  tree  are  the  love-blood  whereof 
poets  write.  In  the  warm  stillness  its  branches  bent  in  the  light  breeze  and 
thrilled  the  air  with  meaning.  1  thought  it  splendid  as  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  jewelled  spray  of  fancies  it  suggested  when  Vaini  cut  short 
my  reverie. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the 
lustrous  foliage,  *'  here  is  the  place  of  my  soul." 

Our  vegetarian  luncheon  finished,  he  explained  the  fine-spun  theory  round  which 
his  studies  hovered.  In  removing  a  foundation  wall  of  Roman  origin,  his  workmen 
had  brought  to  light  a  thin  section  of  crimson  onyx,  richly  veined,  which  he  had 
recognised  to  be  a  Golden  Mist  Stone.  On  each  side  was  drawn  an  ellipse,  about 
which  were  grouped  signs  of  the^-  Zodiac  and  points  that  evidently  marked  the 
position  of  astronomical  bodies. 

"  Dear  Master,"  I  interrupted,  after  a  summary  inspection  of  this  object, 
"what  is  a  Golden  Mist  Stone?" 

"  I  am  vexed,"  he  answered,  with  pained  surprise,  **  to  hear  you  ask  elementary 
questions,  after  all  the  years  I  have  led  you  through  hidden  ways  towards  the 
unfamiliar  side  of  things.  We  have  to  do  with  the  electric  force  of  that  Golden 
Mist  commonly  called  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  and  this  stone  is  a  tangible 
expression  of  that  crown  of  roseate  light  we  see  forming  and  fading.  Upon  it  has 
been  traced  a  planetary  conjunction  which  is  its  key  through  ages  back  and 
centuries  to  come.  For  several  months  1  have  been  absorbed  in  the  astounding 
properties  of  this  fragment.  1  will  not  pause  to  explain  their  application  at  this 
moment,  since  their  trial  must  he  made  to-morrow.  My  colleague  in  Berlin  fixes 
the  original  date  as  a.d.  294,  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This  identical 
conjunction  is  present  now  for  the  first  time  since  August  1793,  and  will  not 
occur  again   for  a   hundred  and  twenty-eight   years.      I  have   made^e   necessary 
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preparation,  and   after  its   black   crystal   bath  the  stone  is  to  be  held  in  the  light 
to-morrow  precisely  at  noon." 

'*  I  divine  your  thought,"  I  observed  :  "  that  herein  exists  some  soul-wrought 
chain  between  ourselves  and  remote  periods." 

"You  have  read  rightly,"  answered  Vaini,  with  a  kindling  glance.  "In  this 
petrifaction  I  detect  truths  startling  in  their  novelty  and  power,  yet  definite  and 
certain  as  that  beneath  the  chill  of  frozen  winter  hide  the  promise  and  buds  of 
spring.  I  have  often  shown  you  that  intellectual  landmarks  are  sometimes  most 
useful  when  they  point  to  disillusions:  now,  at  last,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  it 
is  mine  to  fix  the  theory  of  mystical  perspective." 

"  You  really  believe  that  under  these  conditions  it  will  be  possible  to  behold  .  .  ." 
"  Nay,  I  have  already  beheld  that  which  made  me  catch  my  breath.  The  bones 
of  the  old  world  sometimes  lie  very  near  the  surface.  It  was  three  days  ago,  a 
trifle  too  soon  astronomically,  and  I  had  not  properly  charged  the  black  crystal 
bath.  Nevertheless  I  touched  the  fringe  of  that  we  are  in  search  of.  To  my 
joy,  the  outline  of  this  villa  faded,  and  in  its  place  appeared  a  semblance  of  some 
wholly  different  building.  I  even  saw  a  falcon-faced  fellow,  who  gazed  at  me  with 
affright." 

**  Was  he  a  Roman  ?  "  I  interrupted. 

"  Here  is  a  trace  of  him,"  the  Maestro  answered.  "  A  dust  portrait,  fixed  upon 
the  Mist  Stone  itself  by  the  method  you  and  I  have  practised  together." 

TaWng  the  onyx  from  my  tutor's  hand,  I  peered  intently  into  its  depth,  till  a 
figure  emerged  from  a  blurred  background.  It  was  an  undersized,  swarthy  old 
man,  habited  in  short-sleeved  tunic,  standing  with  a  hand  upon  either  hip  and 
laughing  noiselessly  to  himself.  I  could  see  his  aged  and  minutely  wrinkled  face 
and  the  yellow  gleam  in  his  hard  black  eyes.  At  a  glance  I  knew  that  rock-hewn 
facial  t>T)e  to  be  Roman.  His  left  shoulder  was  slightly  depressed,  as  though  by 
a  lifelong  burden.  Suddenly  he  discovered  me,  and  in  terror  his  jaws  began 
working  silently  with  feverish  haste.  I  remember  thinking  that  he  had  thus  become 
a  doleful  caricature  of  all  humanity's  sorrow.  Then,  swiftly  iind  unaccountably 
as  the  image  had  come,  it  vanished. 

**  Place  yourself  twenty  years  back,"  Vaini  exclaimed,  with  the  masterful 
emphasis  I  knew  so  well,  "  in  any  dramatic  scene  whereof  you  retain  a  clear 
impression.  Close  your  eyes  and  picture  intently  what  happened  :  the  semblance 
of  that  day  will  still  be  vivid — you  will  behold  its  imagery  and  incidents,  and  the 
people  who  came  and  went  will  appear  as  real  as  you  and  I  are  now.  So  will  it 
be  if  this  talisman  disclose  its  secret.  I  will  not  waste  time  reminding  you  of  the 
reality  of  the  unseen,  for  it  is  as  evident  as  is  the  evanescence  of  all  reality.  It 
is  beyond  me  to  anticipate  the  precise  forces  which  may  rest  within  this  fragment, 
but  we  are  likely  to  find  them  as  living  as  the  volition  which  turns  a  climbing 
vine  aside  from  the  smooth  wall  to  the  nails  whereon  it  fastens  its  tendrils.  We 
should  behold  the  panorama  it  bears  and  listen  to  words  spoken  centuries  ago. 
We  may  learn  how  it  was  first  charged  with  supernatural  force,  for  its  use  is  as 
ancient  as  the  magic  ivories." 

My  acquaintance  with  Vaini,  whom  I  remember,  now  that  he  is  no  more,  as 
the  most  fascinating  and  baffling  of  men,  had  familiarised  me  with  that  tonic  of 
emotion,  which  he  justly  declared  to  be  an  incomparable  stimulant.  His  projects 
were  never  wanting  in  proportion  and  continuity.  One  of  his  most  admirable 
demonstrations  had  been  made  that  winter,  wherein,  roving  at  random  through  the 
animal  world,  he  established  by  inference  from  actual  experiment  that  animals 
astray  upon    their   humble   path   of  life  consult   instinctively  with  oae^anpthei  and 
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receive  a  friend's  advice.  In  the  essay  to  which  he  had  summoned  me,  he 
probably  felt  too  sure  of  himself  to  doubt  his  pupil.  But  it  was  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  my  own  imperfect  capacity  to  supplement  his  pursuit  of  intellectual 
wild  flowers  that  1  answered,  "  Professor,  will  you  tell  me  exacdy  my  share  in  this 
adventure  ?  " 

Vaini's  manner  always  took  on  a  heightened  charm  in  presence  of  danger. 
An  artist  at  close  quarters  with  a  technical  and  critical  problem  is  intensely 
human.  His  voice  now  sank  to  that  confidential  whisper  Italians  cherish,  as 
he  glanced  about  to  assure  himself  no  eavesdroppers  lurked.  **  Carissimo,"  he 
answered,  **  you  will  keep  your  hand  not  on  the  pulse  but  on  the  heart.  We 
may  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  peril  so  extraordinary  that  it  will  be  unique 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are  about  to  tread  the  dust  of  Roman  days. 
What  shall  we  find  there,  if  not  men  and  women  as  living  as  ourselves?  Who 
can  say  that  to  them  it  may  not  be  we  that  shall  seem  visionary — that  to  us 
they  may  not  prove  a  fateful  reality  ! " 

"How,"  I  asked,  "when  we  have  entered  upon  that  bygone  age,  are  we  to 
return  to  the  Nineteenth  Century?" 

"If  dipped  in  fresh  water,"  replied  Vaini,  **the  negative  effect  of  the  stone 
should  come  into  being.  The  world  of  Diocletian  will  fade,  and  we  shall  again 
be  standing  in  this  garden.     But,  mark  you,  there  is  a  dreadful  possibility." 

"Which  is,"  I  murmured  as  my  companion  paused,  watching  me  intently, 
"  that  the  Mist  Stone  may  be  taken  from  us." 

"  Precisely.  If  the  worst  happens,  and  we  are  imperilled,  we  must  instantly 
join  hands,  and  I  will  cast  the  talisman  into  the  nearest  water." 

On  the  following  day  the  clock  marked  twelve  as,  after  a  morning  spent  in 
preparation,  we  began  our  experiment.  For  the  first  time  in  my  lifelong  acquaintance 
with  Vairii  he  betrayed  great  nervous  excitement,  and  the  hand  that  held  the 
uplifted  onyx  trembled  in  the  sunlight.  Before  us  the  Bay  of  Naples  seemed  a 
pavement  of  lazuli  flecked  with  whitecaps  and  seamed  with  glistening  aquamarine. 
I  gazed  an  instant  upon  that  shadow-haunted  floor,  whereon  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze  traced  a  silhouette  that  looked  like  Love's  bent  bow.  I  beheld  the  foam 
of  waves  breaking  into  lace  along  the  shore.  Beneath  us,  where  the  sapphire 
paled  to  emerald,  an  Italian  felucca  lay  anchored.  Suddenly  I  observed  that  its 
half-furled  sails  were  changing  to  garnet  red,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  felt  a 
phosphorescent  glow  rising  about  me,  and  perceived  a  smell  like  burning  sandal- 
wood. The  faintness  of  an  overpowering  emotion  obscured  my  senses,  and  I 
heard  no  more  the  whisper  of  the  sea.  Before  me  appeared  a  Pompeian  portico, 
pearl-white  and  crimson  like  a  seashell's  lining.  Vaini's  orange  grove  melted  into 
tamarind  and  oleander.  Amid  the  trees  stood  two  marble  statues,  slightly  tinted — 
Aphrodite,  singer  of  songs,  and  Pallas  the  torch-bearer.  It  was  no  more  the 
half-light  of  illusion.  .  .  .  Vaini  and  I  had  crossed  the  impalpable  dividing  line, 
and  moved  backward  seventeen  centuries. 

I  was  looking  at  a  vixen  chained  to  a  column,  with  a  litter  of  cubs  running 
loose  about  her,  all  of  them  making  efforts  to  reach  a  scarlet-headed,  green-backed 
woodpecker  that  hung  in  a  cage,  when  my  attention  was  diverted  to  the  little 
old  man  whose  dust  portrait  my  tutor  had  taken.  He  wore  the  same  short 
tunic,  about  his  neck  was  a  metal  collar,  and  I  noticed  that  his  right  ear 
had  been  bitten  away.  He  did  not  at  first  perceive  us,  and  fancying  himself 
alone  with  a  great  hound  that  stood  gazing  good-naturedly  at  the  young  foxes, 
raised   a    wineskin,   and    refreshed    himself    with    a    gurgling    draught.      Suddenly 
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he  beheld  us,  and  tying  the  neck  of  his  pigskin  bottle,  stared  at  Vaini  with 
frightened  eyes,  and  said  in  Latin,  "  Good  luck  to  you.  Salutem !  May  you 
sneeze  pleasantly  ! " 

I    have  spoken  of  the   lady  lilac  bush  which   to   this   day  stands   at   the   angle 
of  the  Villa,  and  whose    pink    foliage  was  now    the    last    to    fade.      Its    flesh  tint, 


"5Ae  was  playing  bait,  tossing  it  ouer  her  shoulder,  and  in  the  runs  and  turns 
of  that  leisurely  movement  itept  time  with  the  music,  dancing  a  measure 
that  might  haue  been  spun  In  the  u/ildu/ood." 

suddenly  catching  a  richer  colour,  melted  into  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  as 
though  the  tree  were  transforming  itself  to  human  form.  Her  face  was  fine  and 
resolute,  and  at  the  instant — not  quite  revealed,  nor  yet  all  hidden — she  seemed 
the  poem  one  never  forgets. 

She  was  clad   in   a   seamless   pink   tunic    that    fell    to    the   knees,    draping    the 
figure  it  revealed — a  figure  beautiful  as   that  of  Diana  whom  the  Epbesians   Ipf-ed. 
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Her  hair  was  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  tiny  arrow,  and  I  remember  smiling 
at  my  thought  that  its  rose-flushed  golden  splendour  is  called  in  France  soUil 
couchant  From  within  the  building  came  the  sound  of  a  double-octaved  harp, 
such  as  the  Egyptians  knew,  played  very  slowly ;  and  as  she  listened  to  its  vibrant 
notes,  her  statuesque  arms  were  carelessly  touching  the  soundless  strings  of  an 
imaginary  instrument  The  music  was  a  lyric  of  dreams,— of  the  mating  of  those 
phantom  shapes  wherewith  the  ancients  peopled  their  world ;  of  flowers,  and  the 
secret  of  dawn,  and  the  murmur  of  awakening  woods. 

Then  with  a  cry  of  surprise  she  beheld  us,  and  ejaculating  words  I  distinguished 
imperfectly,  came  forward  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  onyx  Vaini  held. 

n. 

Her  voice  brought  two  men  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  who  halted  at  sight 
of  us.  One  was  a  lean,  elderly  individual,  pausing  with  grey  head  tilted  eagerly 
forward.  His  mouth  was  bent  awry  and  twitching,  revealing  three  or  four  broad 
yellow  front  teeth;  and  as  he  stood  moistening  his  lips,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  in 
his  bewilderment  he  knew  not  to  which  of  the  gods  to  offer  himself.  The  other 
was  a  young  man  of  effeminate  appearance.  His  handsome  face  was  insignificant, 
clean  shaven  but  for  a  small  moustache,  and  his  cheeks  were  slightly  rouged.  It 
was  a  face  which,  although  immature,  was  grooved  with  lines  that  told  of  furious 
living.     About  him  hovered  a  fragrance  of  cosmetics  and  spiced  wine. 

The  girl  turned  towards  us  with  a  smothered  titter,  crying  in  Latin,  "Come, 
father,  look  upon  them ;  there  is  no  danger.  Decius,  come.  I  wonder  what 
language  they  speak — what  nation  wears  such  ugly  garments !  Januarius,  do  not 
stand  gaping,  but  bring  a  skin  of  wine ;  the  younger  barbarian  looks  pale  :  see, 
father,  it  is  our  Mist  Stone  they  have  found  and  brought  back." 

I  observed  the  girl  attentively,  and  listened  to  the  name  Puteolana^  by  which 
the  men  addressed  her,  and  which  could  have  reference  only  to  her  birthplace, 
Puteoli.  She  moved  with  athletic  grace,  as  unembarrassed  in  her  light  attire  as  a 
faun  would  have  been  in  his.  I  gazed  upon  the  shell-heart  pink  of  her  skin,  the 
straight  eyebrows  almost  meeting,  the  rose-leaf  lips  curving  in  laughter,  and  read 
in  her  face  the  languorous  poetry  of  an  indolent  life.  At  her  summons  her 
companions  advanced,  and  the  elder,  speaking  with  droll  earnestness,  said  to  us: 

"  My  name  is  Appian ;  this  is  my  daughter  Cythera ;  my  vocation  is  to  cast  a 
thread  from  the  familiar  to  the  unknown.  Am  I  not  an  Augur?  Salve!  I  wish 
you  joy.  To  speak  with  a  welcome  guest  is  better  than  broaching  a  wine-cask. 
It  is  distinctly  before  me  that  something  is  about  to  happen — that  it  is  brought 
about  by  our  recovered  talisman — that  to  us,  as  to  you,  this  day  will  almost 
seem  real." 

I  listened  to  these  phrases,  spoken  in  the  purest  Latin,  with  a  consciousness 
that  by  the  strangest  crook  of  my  tutor's  craft  he  and  I  had  been  translated  to 
that  visionary  land  of  fine  light  and  subtle  dusk  we  call  classical.  I  caught  the 
meaning  of  what  was  said  with  tolerable  readiness,  albeit  my  verbs  had  grown 
rusty  since  the  gerund-grinding  days  of  thirty  years  before.  In  the  conversation 
that  followed  I  was  occasionally  forced  to  use  Italian,  now  and  then  a  phrase  of 
Greek  ;  more  than  once  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss. 

He  who  announced  himself  an  Augur,  lifting  his  eyes  in  a  careless  sweep  of 
the  heavens,  now  clapped  his  hands  for  dinner,  as  was  doubtless  his  noonday 
habit.  The  hunchback  Januarius,  who  had  been  standing  watchful  and  doglike 
in  the  shadow — a  shadow  that  seemed  to  me  the  gathered  dark  of  ^es^T-^Ldjusted 
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a  curtain  drawn  half  way  down  the  atrium  as  we  entered.  At  that  moment 
Vaini  thoughtlessly  produced  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose,  an 
action  that  excited  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  the  Romans,  as  did  the 
novelty  of  our  pockets.  While  his  hands  were  occupied  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
relieve  him  of  the  magical  onyx,  thinking  I  might  presently  have  grievous  need  of  it. 

Before  us  was  an  encrusted  table  spread  with  a  silver  service.  Near  it  were 
sculptured  lounges  heaped  with  cushions.  I  noticed  the  goldfish  in  the  impluvium, 
the  hanging  fourfold  candelabra,  the  crystal  flagons  and  glazed  amphorae.  Against 
the  wall  stood  a  diminutive  altar  whereon  reddened  a  flame  of  burning  apple-wood. 
The  master  of  the  house  sprinkled  it  with  wine,  the  Roman  world  even  in  its 
decadence  preserving  the  ancient  veneration  of  its  ancestors. 

"  You  might  think  those  kindling  twigs,"  murmured  Decius,  carelessly  cracking 
a  nut,  "yet,  if  you  look  closer,  they  are  only  uncertain  certainties,  grown  quite 
brittle  now,  and  half  a  dozen  promises  that  failed, — look  with  what  iridescent 
blues  and  greens  they  burn  ! " 

Two  girls,  waiting  to  serve  us,  stood  motionless  against  the  triclinium 
wall.  At  the  sight  I  realised,  as  never  before,  that  life,  however  filled  with 
the  glory  of  nature,  seeks  its  finest  inspiration  in  the  form  of  woman.  Near 
by  was  the  Egyptian  harp  which  one  of  them  was  touching  as  the  lilac  tree 
faded.  Decius  seated  himself,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  informed  me  that 
what  I  had  heard  was  a  hymn  to  Dionysos,  adding,  with  an  irreverent  laugh, 
that  within  it  was  hidden  some  such  phrase  as  the  Immortals  wove  treading  the 
winepress. 

"They  are  Spartan  slaves,"  he  added,  with  a  scrutinising  glance  at  the 
maidens :  "  full-blooded  animals  of  many  moods,  fervent  and  flushed  after  their 
meat  soup — looking  their  best  when  reposing  on  the  grass,  a  drowsy  heap  of 
muscular  pink  flesh."  These  words  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  them,  for  she 
turned  aside  with  tremulous  lips.  At  this  token  of  weakness  Decius  laughed 
aloud.  "A  beautiful  woman's  anguish  is  a  morsel  for  the  gods,"  he  whispered, 
dipping  his  finger-tips  in  a  bowl  half-filled  with  some  spiced  liquid  set  apart  for 
his  own  use.  The  rest  of  us  moistened  our  hands  in  beryl  water  while  the  wine 
was  poured.  No  two  cups  were  alike,  Vaini's  being  a  silver  goblet,  Cythera's  a 
crystal  chalice,  and  mine  a  deep  saucer  of  mother-of-pearl.  Excitement  had 
made  me  so  thirsty  that  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

After  boiled  eggs  and  the  roe  of  a  lamprey,  a  ramshead  pasty  was  set 
before  us,  which  Decius,  with  a  sarcastic  nod  towards  our  host,  called  Shepherd's 
pie.  This  name  in  connection  with  Appian  afforded  him  much  amusement,  and 
seeing  me  puzzled,  he  added,  "  If  we  told  one  another  the  truth,  who  would  not 
wish  to  die  ! " 

"  My  cook  is  Sicilian,"  remarked  Appian,  splitting  an  egg.  "  Let  me  recommend 
that  chicken — it  is  tender  as  a  lover's  glance.  If,"  said  he,  turning  to  Vaini, 
"  you  wish  to  buy  a  villa,  I  will  sell  you  this  for  a  paltry  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  and  you  may  take  the  Spartan  girls  and  my  cook  at  cost.  You  could 
find  no  better  point  from  which  to  observe  the  fire-shot  line  of  yonder  smoky 
mountain.  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  the  thought  that  all  we  now  behold  is  a  mutual  hallucination.  Am  not  I  a 
reader  of  dreams?" 

The  repast  ended  with  a  dish  of  trufiles  stewed  in  cider,  followed  by  cheese- 
cakes and  African  honey.  With  muttered  ejaculations  to  the  gods,  Appian  laid  a 
rose  upon  the  altar,  saying,  "  Now  that    I   am   old,  what   is   left  me  save  the  wild 

rose  of  my  youth?     Ahime  !  how  quick  doth  the  cut  laurel  ^^^^  ^"(^ (^(^0](> 
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Decius  watched  him  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  turning  to  me  murmured, 
**  How  must  Cupid  laugh  as  he  wings  his  arrows,  till  like  Appian  he  groans  to 
find  them  broken  !  " 

"  Or  rather,"  tetorted  Appian,  turning  angrily  upon  him,  "  how  often  Cupid 
never  wakes  till  Psyche  kisses  him  good-bye !  Young  lovers,  now-a-days,  are  not 
what  they  were." 

We  returned  to  the  atrium,  whence  beyond  the  lustre  of  the  pines  I  gazed 
seaward,  and  beheld  with  emotion  the  surf  and  sunshine  of  a  bygone  age.  It 
was  more  wonderful  to  look  upon  than  a  newly  discovered  star.  I  ventured  to 
ask  Puteolana  if  I  might  see  the  peristyle  I  doubted  not  extended  beyond  the 
triclinium ;  and  when  we  reached  its  portal  I  halted^  arrested  by  the  most  marvellous 
sight  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold.  Before  me  opened  an  enclosure 
filled  with  flaming  red  and  yellow  poppies.  Beneath  the  tasselled  knitting  of 
vines  were  frescoes  rich  as  the  colour  of  words.  On  a  border  of  turf  sat  one  of 
the  Spartan  girls,  breathing  into  a  flute  such  piping  as  the  vesper  sparrow*s  song — 
a  broken  note  of  things  once  beautiful.  She  seemed  the  heart  of  Greece  brooding 
remembered  melody.  The  other  paced  to  and  fro  lightfoot  as  the  nymph  that 
vanished  before  her  pursuer.  She  was  playing  ball,  tossing  it  over  her  shoulder, 
and  in  the  runs  and  turns  of  that  leisurely  movement  kept  time  with  the  rtiusic, 
dancing  a  measure  that  might  have  been  spun  in  the  wild  wood.  Beside  her  on 
the  greensward  glided  her  shadow — and  to  this  day  I  hear  the  faint  reverberance 
of  their  sandalled  feet.  Suddenly  she  paused  at  a  fountain  wherein  the  water 
trickled,  and  drank  from  her  curving  hands. 

Cythera  grew  impatient  at  my  delay  before  what  to  her  was  commonplace. 
Her  attitude  was  that  of  one  who  waits  a  signal,  and  it  flashed  upon  me  that  she 
had  waited  thus  for  ages. 

**  You  have  come  at  last,"  she  ejaculated,  "  after  keeping  me  watching  .  .  .  how 

long ! knowing  all  the  while  that  some  day  some  one  would  find  our  Mist 

Stone,  and  that  Mercury  would  whisper  in  his  ear.  You  might  have  guessed,  even 
though  you  could  not  count  the  years.** 

"How  was  it  lost?"  I  asked. 

"  A  year  ago  I  was  betrothed  to  Enceladus — you  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
Centurion  who  slew  the  Imperator  Carus.  Last  summer  he  went  with  the  Tenth 
Legion  into  a  distant  land.  It  was  my  father's  wish  that  I  should  marry  him,  and  I 
could  only  obtain  that  an  oracle  should  speak." 

The  Greek  girls  were  standing  near,  listening  so  intently  that  the  animal 
nature  which  looked  from  their  statuesque  faces  was  quelled.  Cythera  motioned 
me  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  added,  w^ith  a  laugh  at  which  the  crimson 
woodpecker  lifted  its  wings  and  turned  its  head  askance,  "  Our  answer,  written 
in  characters  you  might  have  mistaken  for  mine,  declared  I  should  be  his  who 
came  with  the  Mist  Stone  in  his  hand.  Appian  was  so  angered  that  he  flung  it 
into  yonder  well." 

"And  Enceladus?" 

"The  Tenth  Legion  has  been  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  Enceladus  was  a 
brave  man  ;  many  months'  silence  followed ;  no  doubt  he  perished.  I  shall  never 
again  hear  that  funeral  march  he  loved.  But  we  waste  words.  Such  an 
opportunity  comes  not  twice, — let  us  away  ! " 

"  It  seems,"  I  answered,  scarce  able  to  repress  a  smile  at  my  predicament, 
"  that  it  is  I  who  have  fulfilled  the  oracle.     And  now — away  whither  ?  " 

"Whither  you  will,  so  it  be  far  from  Decius." 

"  What  then  to  you,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  "  is  Decius  ?  " 
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"  Alas !  I  am  to  marry  him.  Oh,  you  who  have  the  talisman,  the  latchkey  to 
every  soul,  show  me  a  way  of  escape." 

"  Twice  betrothed,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  both  times  unwillingly  !  * 

"  It  was  but  natural,"  replied  the  girl,  "  that  Decius  should  take  the  place  of 
Enceladus, — is  he  not  his  son?  Yet  rotten  grain  makes  poor  bread.  As  for  the 
other,  who  cares  now  the  manner  of  man  he  was !  I  shall  never  again  come, 
tame  to  his  whistle.  "  I  hate  soldiers  and  fighting  men  and  their  heavy-handed 
ways." 

I  stood  before  Cythera,  listening  to  the  crickets  trilling  in  the  grass.  I  divined  in 
her  the  Roman  nature,  tender,  passionate  and  sensuous.  Her  hand  was  upon  mine, 
and  a  beautiful  woman^s  touch  is  always  a  caress.  Some  such  careless  pressure 
often  draws  a  man  and  woman  instinctively  to  one  another ;  and  conscious  at  that 
moment  of  the  link  of  a  masterful  attraction,  I  remembered  the  "curious  knot" 
which  Circe  taught  Odysseus.  It  was  a  hand  firm  and  strong  to  send  the  discus 
whirling.  I  looked  upon  her  hair,  turned  ruddy  in  the  sun-blaze,  and  beneath  that 
sleeveless  tunic  divined  the  contour  of  a  splendid  body.  I  gazed  into  the  flame 
of  those  intense  eyes — and  that  instant*s  swift  remembrance  of  my  duty  to  Vaini 
remains  to  this  day  the  splinter  of  an  arrow  in  my  heart. 

We  were  standing  at  the  cliff-side ;  and  pointing  to  the  Italian  felucca,  which  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  had  changed  to  a  Roman  galley,  she  added  :  "  Yonder  is  the 
ship  we  call  To-Day,  It  must  presently  pass  the  horizon  and  be  in  sight  of  coasts 
beyond  the  Herculanean  pillars.  Let  us  hasten  to  those  dream-fields  beyond  the 
sunburnt  West  and  be  happy.  We  will  turn  upon  Fate  as  Diana  turned  upon 
Actaion.  Be  not  ungrateful.  Is  it  so  stern  a  lot  for  a  stranger,  lost  in  the 
unknown,  to  find  one  like  me  awaiting?  Come,  I  will  give  you  a  fine  white 
tunic,  one  of  my  own,  and  we  will  cast  these  hideous  garments  into  the  sea." 

She  paused,  and  the  deep-spoken  word,  the  immortal  word,  trembled  in  the 
silence— a  silence  as  hushed  as  the  breathless  instant  that  falls  between  prayers. 
With  an  effort  I  controlled  my  emotion,  and  answered,  **  The  onyx  is  not  mine, 
but  another's,  and  how  can  I  betray  his  trust ! " 

She  moved  away  at  this  ungracious  reply,  and  pomting  to  the  cloud-shadows 
flitting  over  the  sea,  "The  things  we  wish,  yet  do  not  wholly  understand,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  are  there  written,  fine  as  the  Sibylline  meaning  of  October  leaves. 
Who  does  not  divine  behind  them  the  phantoms  that  gaze  on  us  and  beckon  ere 
they  fly?  At  this  moment  all  the  birds  in  the  world  are  singing,  yet  something 
whispers  me  that  this  meeting  is  only  for  an  hour — that  I  no  longer  belong  here  .  .  . 
that  I  must  go." 

At  the  word  Appian,  followed  by  his  slave  Januarius,  hurried  into  the  peristyle. 
Their  faces  had  blanched,  and  they  were  talking  excitedly,  the  dwarf  crying : 

"  I  warned  you,  Master,  it  is  a  grievous  sign  when  the  flame  grows  cold." 

"  It  was  but  yesterday,"  moaned  the  Augur,  "  I  touched  an  egg  in  the  nest  of 
a  brooding  bird,  and  now, — what  a  fistful ! " 

Cythera  needed  not  to  be  told  what  had  happened.  "It  is  Enceladus— the 
dead  come  back  ! " — she  exclaimed  with  fine  intuition,  and  in  her  quickened  breath 
was  the  fever  of  hate.  Pushing  me  into  a  cubiculum,  she  murmured  cheerfully, 
"  Be  perfectly  quiet,— no  man  need  die  before  his  time." 

It  was  a  tiny  cliamber,  lighted  by  two  panes  of  glass  and  half  filled  by  a 
gilded  bedstead.  1  seated  myself  near  a  dressing-table,  whereon  were  spread  a 
mirror  of  dark  purple  glass,  some  ointment  pots,  a  dice  box,  and  a  wax  tablet  and 
stylus. 

For  some  moments  I  had   missed  Vami,  and  now,  as  the  r^ew-eSTjI^ff-fpj^^  ii^ 
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and  tossed  his  cloth  hat  upon  a  table,  I  was  stupified  to  behold  in  him  my  tutor 
transfigured  to  the  semblance  of  a  Roman.  And  yet  it  was  not  my  Nineteenth- 
Century  companion,  but  his  prototype,  the  philosopher  changed  to  an  impressive 
embodiment  of  physical  power,  ruthless  as  a  scythe. 

He  wore  a  corselet  of  embroidered  silk  over  a  tunic  decorated  with  richly 
ornamented  bands  which  reached  to  his  knees.  From  his  shoulders  fell  a  mantle 
of  gossamer  texture,  and  his  feet  were  shod  with  leather  buskins  whose  soft  lining 
served  in  lieu  of  socks.  By  a  strap  over  his  shoulder  hung  a  short  heavy  sword  like 
a  hunter's  blade,  on  whose  hilt  was  modelled  a  tiny  boar,  the  emblem  of  the  Tenth 
Legion.  His  hair  had  become  close  cropped,  his  face  suddenly  bronzed,  the  mouth 
larger  and  thinner-lipped  than  Vaini's.  Only  the  same  soul  of  swiftness  looked 
from  those  far-seeing  eyes,  and  in  them  I  read  the  indomitable  will  that  through 
immortal  centuries  had  chased  many  a  golden-dusted  King. 

Caesar's  narrative  of  his  conquest  of  Gaul  is  the  finest  exponent  of  force  ever 
put  upon  paper.  Between  the  lines  of  that  recital  of  heroic  science  we  perceive 
that  when  the  tragic  side  was  weighed  the  rest  counted  for  nothing.  What  cared 
the  Tenth  Legion,  wiping  its  crimsoned  sword,  for  aught  beyond  its  sanguinary 
autograph  !  The  face  of  Enceladus  said,  as  distinctly  as  a  page  of  the  Commen- 
taries, that  the  more  clean  strokes  are  given  the  fewer  will  be  received.  Vaini  a 
Centurion  of  the  thunder-throated  !  Only  to  look  upon  him  one  knew  that  to 
yield  to  less  than  Fate  was  not  in  that  forthright  soul.  It  was  indeed  Vaini,  but 
cast  in  an  antique  mould,  with  a  new  look  of  self-centred  stoicism,  for  he  had 
suddenly  become  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  lives  near   to  the  heart  of  great  things. 

I  glanced  between  the  curtains,  and  saw  him  speaking  to  Decius,  his  son,  who 
drew  back  before  him. 

"  Grown  hair  on  thy  lip,"  he  sneered.  "  By  Cerberus,  thou  shalt  grow  a  tail 
as  well.  Thou  art  dumb  as  the  desert.  Augur,"  he  cried,  turning  to  Appian  : 
"  bid  your  cook  serve  me  a  slice  of  bacon  in  a  mess  of  stale  peas — I  have  come 
far  and  am  hungry."  Then,  throwing  himself  on  a  cane  lounge,  he  added :  **  Tell 
Cythera  to  come  hither  and  sit  by  my  side." 

in. 

The  master  of  the  house  curtly  dismissed  Januarius  to  the  kitchen.  Bacon 
and  stale  peas  were  easily  provided,  but  I  smiled  at  the  evasion  which  followed 
the  summons  of  Cythera. 

** Enceladus,"  cried  the  Augur,  with  demonstrative  gladness,  "you  are  thrice 
welcome.  We  have  heard  gruesome  things  ...  of  the  Legion  surprised  in  the 
Pannonian  forest,  of  a  fighting  line  formed  amid  quicksands,  of  the  encircling 
enemy.  Months  went  by,  we  feared  the  worst,  and  in  thinking  of  you  my  life's 
colour  faded  to  ashen  grey.  How  well  I  remember  our  last  talk  in  this  garden  ! 
I  told  you  Puteolana  was  loath  to  leave  her  childhood^s  home,  and  offered  to  sell 
it  you  for  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  Now,  ere  she  comes,  let  us  strike  hands 
upon  the  bargain,  and  it  shall  be  yours  to  greet  your  affianced  with  the  word 
that  yonder  sea  of  sunshine,  these  sweet  paths,  this  wistful  green,  remain  hers." 

The  soldier  listened  with  disdain.  "You  have  an  upreaching  mind,"  he 
sardonically  answered,  "and  so  have  I.  The  girl  shall  not  come  empty-handed; 
the  Villa  shall  indeed  be  hers,  as  your  gift,  together  with  five  hundred  thousand 
sesterces.  I  should  not  have  asked  so  rich  a  dower  for  her,  but  be  that  as  you 
will.  Thus  much  being  agreed,  give  me  truce  to  ambiguous  grumblings,  and  tell 
me  why  it  is  I  still  await  Cythera."  /-^  j 
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"She  comes,  Centurion;  she  but  adorns  herself;  girls  that  go  to  meet  the 
lover  of  their  choice  must  needs  paint  the  rose." 

How  keenly  at  that  critical  moment  I  remembered  Vaini^s  anticipation,  that 
albeit  the  incidents  of  our  adventure  might  appear  as  mere  remembered 
happenings,  yet  the  shapes  to  be  encountered  were  capable  of  proving  dangerous 
In  the  extreme  !  I  dared  not  look  through  the  curtains  of  the  cubiculum,  but 
heard  Cythera*s  sandalled  feet,  and  divined  the  embarrassment  of  her  meeting  with 
Enceladus  in  the  presence  of  his  son.  This  was  not  lost  upon  her  first  betrothed, 
and  he  came   to  the  point  with  characteristic  directness. 

**  Girl ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  you  will  end  by  making  me  believe  that  ambition  is 
the  only  aim.  Through  a  dozen  misadventures  mine  has  been  the  patience  which 
has  known  how  to  wait.  While  I  have  made  my  slow-trod  way  hither  some- 
thing overhead  beckoned  on.  Through  the  long  retreat  I  mused  upon  love's 
unfoldings.  In  the  most  desperate  hour  I  cherished  the  thought  of  you — till 
now  the  sight  of  you  chills  me." 

An  instant's  silence  followed,  then  the  Centurion's  chair  was  overturned  and  the 
pavement  rang  with  his  step. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  my  first  sight  of  Appian's  Villa  a  hound  stood 
watching  the  gambols  of  some  foxes.  It  now  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
cubiculum  and  looked  in  at  me  through  the  half-drawn  curtain.  At  this 
indication  Enceladus  sprang  to  his  feet,  crying:  **To  how  many  things  dogs  listen 
that  are  beyond  reach  of  human  ear ! "  Then  the  drapery  was  flung  aside,  and 
the  Centurion  of  the  Tenth  stood  regarding  me  with  no  friendly  eye. 

His  likeness  to  Vaini  was  so  absurd  that  I  might  have  taken  the  figure  for  a 
martial  transformation.  Even  the  manner  and  gestures  were  so  strikingly  familiar, 
however  seemingly  grotesque,  that  I  bit  my  lip  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  You  laugh  !  "  he  ejaculated  angrily.     "  You  dare  to  laugh  ! " 

His  menace  and  the  rhythm  of  those  sonorous  vowels  clutched  my  heart. 
Here  was  Vaini  about  to  strike  with  the  very  fate  whereof  he  had  warned  me. 
With  this  astounding  metamorphosis  before  me,  it  was  useless  to  seek  to  make 
myself  known,  and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  consequence  of  an  incautious 
word.  For  a  moment  we  stood  observing  one  another,  while  the  afternoon's 
lengthening  shadow  crept  towards  me  with  death  lurking  behind.  It  occurred  to 
me  with  gruesome  distinctness  that  had  I  wished  to  commit  suicide  I  could  not 
have  advanced  more  accurately  to  my  destruction. 

"I  find  you  alone,"  he  exclaimed;  '*yet  Appian  says  there  is  one  with  you. 
Where  is  that  other?" 

I  longed  to  blurt  the  truth  :  "  It's  vou,  now  so  strangely  travestied,  I  came 
with,"  but  stifled  the  words  and  answered,  "  I  fervently  wish  he  stood  in  my 
place." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  Roman,  with  Vaini's  habit  of  clasping  and  unclasping 
his  interlacing  fingers,  "  and  why  wish  him  in  your  place  ?  Speak  up,  man :  your 
discourse  lacks  wings  !  " 

"  Because  his  is  a  spirit  kindred  with  your  own.  His  life  has  been  spent 
unravelling  tangled  skeins,  and  like  you  he  has  dealt  with  forces  and  conquered 
them.  He  insists  that  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  is  bringing  the  impossible 
to  pass.  He  has  high  courage  and  a  neck  unbowed,  for  one  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  among  the  Immortals  fears  no  man." 

The  threat  faded  from  the  face  that  was  so  startling,  yet  so  familiar.  "  Faltering 
feet  sometimes  reach  their  goal,"  he  answered,  "and  yours  may  not  be  far  astray. 
Walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are." 
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'*  1  am  born  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,"  I  replied,  "  and  with  Horace  I  take 
my  portion  from  the  marrow  of  the  day," 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"As  a  boy  they  called  me  William  the  Silent." 

"  You  have  been  brought  from  some  remote  country  and  evidently  from  another 
age.  Who  can  say  what  drift  floats  from  one  sphere  to  another  1  Does  Rome 
still  rule?*' 

"  The  things  that  made  Rome  great  are  still  supreme." 

"  Yet  I  warrant  it  is  still  the  same  old  empty-barrel  world  the  Caesars  found  it  ?  " 

**The  stars  continue  to  repeat  their  crystal  prophecy;  we  still  gather  wild 
grapes  in  our  neighbours'  vineyard ;  the  wood-nymphs  beckon  and  the  wines  still 
run.     There  is  no  change  save  a  frothing  buzz  and  clank  of  wheels." 

He  stood  listenmg  attentively,  plucking  a  flower  asunder  whilst  gazing  towards 
the  diamond-dust  sunshine  across  the  Bay,  and  smiling  as  from  Surrentum's  rocky 
bosom  the  bugle-call  of  a  marching  cohort  smote  the  air  with  triumph.  Perhaps 
that  sweet  exultant  summons  seemed  to  him  an  omen  of  good.  Superstitious  as 
were  all  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  knowing  their  religion  to  be  fairy  lore,  they 
believed  in  and  dreaded  fate. 

"  You  talk  like  an  artist,"  he  said,  as  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "  and  the  gods 
have  sent  you  here  to  do  me  a  rare  service.  Can  you  be  depended  on?"  he 
asked,  tapping  me  friendliwise  on  the  shoulder. 

"I  am  no  less  trustworthy,"  1  answered  with  decision,  "than  the  Italian 
Government  itself." 

"  I  have  had  enough,"  he  began,  turning  full  upon  me,  "  of  the  attack  and 
defence  which  make  up  a  soldier's  life.  I  hate  the  city,  with  its  weary,  envious, 
disappointed  swarm.  I  have  had  overmuch  of  things  that  come  and  go  like 
gilded  galleys.  I  wish  to  fill  a  beaker  with  the  richness  of  solitude  with  Cythera 
and  drain  it  to  the  lees.  For  the  great  world,  it  will  content  me  to  be  an 
onlooker — a  panther  crouched  on  the  bough.  Age  has  its  October  sunshine, 
when  I  can  sit  at  home  with  Homer,  counting  the  gold  of  what  is  past  and 
laughing  at  the  insolence  of  the  Forum.  But  there  is  a  fly  in  my  wine  which 
you  alone  can  remove.  I  am  plagued  by  an  undefined  misgiving  that  Decius — 
my  own  son,  mind  you— looks  amorously  upon  the  girl  to  whom  I  am  betrothed. 
Wherefore  I  wish  you  to  exercise  immediately  this  art  you  understand  so  well, 
and  transport  him  with  youraelf  to  the  far  land  whence  you  came." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  there  with  Decius  ? "  I  ejaculated,  aghast  at  the  demand. 

The  Centurion,  still  clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands,  eyed  me  with 
amusement.  "You  will  be  great,"  he  said,  "even  in  small  things.  Take  him 
to  your  sanctuary  and  be  to  him  as  a  younger  brother.  Yield  to  him  in  all 
things,  for,  like  me,  he  is  wpnt  to  rule.  If  thwarted  he  will  surely  kill  you — not 
that  one  of  your  courage  shuns  death,  for  it  is  a  man's  life,  not  his  ending,  that 
matters.  I  do  not  wish  to  harm  Decius — is  he  not  my  son  ?  But  he  is  horribly 
in  my  way — wherefore  in  Jove's  name  take  him  and  go." 

"  Vaini ! "  I  interrupted  furiously,  **  much  as  I  love  you,  this  is  beyond  a  jest.^' 

The  Roman  heeded  not,  adding,  with  my  tutor's  Dantesque  twist  of  the  lips 
in  his  smile:  "Things  are  sometimes  adamant,  but  men  and  women  can  be  bent 
or  broken.  I  will  bring  Decius,  and  you  shall  take  him  by  the  hand.  You 
understand  the  use  of  the  tahsman,  which  consists  in  fixing  the  thought  upon  a 
star  called  the  Weaving  Maiden,  which  possesses  the  Secret  of  the  Seven  South 
Streams.  Cast  the  stone  into  fresh  water — not  salt — and  together  you  will 
vanish."     So  saying  Vami  turned  with  a   careless   nod,  and  a   departmg   nightmare 
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leaves  no  profounder  relief  than  I  felt  at  seeing  my  Centurion-tutor  stride  lightly 
away. 

At  the  sound  of  a  softer  footfall  on  the  grass,  I  glanced  behind  me  and  beheld 
Puteolana.  Something  drew  me  irresistibly  near,  with  an  impulse  grown  suddenly 
tender.  Upon  her  face  was  the  radiant  pagan  delight  in  the  health  and  beauty  of 
the  physical  body.  In  that  enchanted  hour  she  seemed  the  incarnate  youth  of  all 
antiquity — an  embodiment  of  ancient  graceful  things  that  I  had  mused  upon  and 
learned  to  love,  and  that  I  now  found  bright-eyed  and  golden-haired  and 
beautiful  beyond  the  poetry  of  thought. 

"My  father  seeks  you,"  she  said,  with  a  ripple  of  mirth.  **You  are  to  buy 
this  villa,  after  which  you  can  bid  both  Enceladus  and  Decius  begone."  Then 
with  a  merry  laugh  she  added,  "It  is  to  be  yours  for  only  six  hundred  thousand 
sesterces, — he  swears,  by  Hercules,  it  is  given  away." 

It  flashed  upon  me  that  such  a  possession  was  indeed  the  glistening  jewel  I 
had  sought  through  half  a  lifetime.  With  unaccustomed  audacity  I  caught 
Cythera's  hand,  and,  surprised  at  my  boldness,  murmured, — "Flowers,  music,  wine 
.  .  .  this  splendid  sunshine  .  .  .  and  you  ! " 

"  My  father's  counsel,"  she  interrupted,  a  sudden  passion  thrilling  the 
undertone  of  her  voice,  "  is  not  mine.  You  have  come  from  some  rare  domain, 
beyond  the  edge  of  things  we  know.  You  are  here  in  imminent  danger  between 
two  violent  men.  There  came  with  you  a  sinister-visaged  scholar,  a  half-fed, 
mournful  shade.  He  has  vanished,  and  what  has  befallen  him?  Are  not  you  in 
like  jeopardy  ?  Wherefore,  for  your  own  sake,  escape  while  you  may,  and  thank 
whatever  gods  there  be." 

"Can  I  forget,"  I  answered,  "that  your  peril  is  greater  than  mine,  or  could  I 
leave  you  to  face  it  alone !  To  what  extremity  may  not  Enceladus  go  when  he 
learns  that  you — his  affianced  when  he  went  hence — are  now,  on  his  return, 
betrothed  to  Decius?" 

The  girl  stood  silent,  her  face  darkening  a  little  at  my  words  :  perhaps  this 
was  but  one  of  the  subtle  veils  the  afternoon  was  leaving.  At  that  tranquil  moment 
I  divined  the  salutation  the  passing  day  receives  at  sunset  from  the  setting  sun. 

"  It  seems  a  kiss,"  I  whispered,  "  when  twilight  touches  the  dark— a  kiss 
thrilling  with  thought  of  happy  things  past  or  to  come.  For  whom  the  omen,  if 
not  for  you  and  me?" 

As  I  spoke  the  woodpecker  in  the  atrium  tapped  on  his  perch — a  solemn 
sound,  as  though  some  guardian  of  the  bourne  wherein  I  was  trespassing  had 
warned  back  an  intruder. 

Instinctively  we  glanced  through  the  half-drawn  curtains,  and  beheld  Decius 
approaching,  doubtless  seeking  to  elude  his  father.  At  sight  of  me  his  sullen  face 
lightened,  and  he  addressed  me  with  words  of  intense  emotion.  As  he  spoke, 
Cythera  moved  to  the  Egyptian  harp  and  ran  her  fingers  over  its  strings,  the  fine 
accords  seeming  a  setting  to  his  words.  Once,  years  before,  I  had  heard  a  song 
within  a  song,  wherein  the  double  harmony  rang  true,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
one  gave  profounder  significance  to  the  other.  Each  was  distinct  in  melody — 
each  beautiful  as  a  shower  of  falling  stars.  Now,  though  the  words  and  music 
were  interwoven,  I  read  in  Cythera*s  eyes  the  veiled  import  of  that  heart-beat 
cadence,  and  understood  that  she  too  was  speaking  with  wistful  entreaty — faint 
as  the  whisper  of  falling  leaves. 

The  persuasive  phrases  of  Decius  disconcerted  me.  I  should  not  have  looked 
for  such  warmth  from  one  whose  shallow  selfish  nature  stood  self-revealed.  Yet  I 
have  rarely  listened  to  a  more  earnest  appeal,  a  trifle  theatrical  in  its  jjeclamation, 
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but  urged  with  force  and  with  a  grace  of  rendering  to  which  none  could  have 
listened  unmoved. 

"  Let  us  consider,"  I  said,  "  precisely  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  do."  At  this  he 
clasped  me  in  his  arms — and  as  he  did  so,  Cythera  walked  away. 

"  I  alone,"  he  ejaculated,  "  believe  you  human  and  not  the  phantom  Appian 
says.  The  art  which  brought  you  here  can  transport  you  back  whence  you  came, 
and  whoever  touches  you  at  that  instant  will  likewise  vanish  away.  What  J  ask  is 
this.  Take  my  father  presently  by  the  hand  and  will  him  with  yourself  to  Ultima 
Thule.  My  father  is  not  too  old  to  be  useful;  there  are  years  of  labour  in  that 
iron  frame.     Remember  it  is  you  that  have  brought  upon  us  his  calamkous  presence." 

The  truth  forced  itself  upon  me  with  startling  distinctness  that  I  was  but  an 
unbidden  stranger  among  these  people,  an  unwelcome  visitor  at  that.  Their  hates 
and  loves  were  not  for  me  to  meddle  with — any  heedless  trifling  might  be  the 
means  of  irreparable  wrong.  My  eyes  rested  on  the  wall  opposite,  where,  painted 
with  marvellous  foreshortening,  the  Laocoon  struggled  with  his  serpents  and  turned 
upon  me  an  anguished  face.  I  glanced  back  at  Decius,  and  beheld  the  same 
tormented  spirit. 

"  If,"  I  said,  quite  vanquished,  "  you  bring  the  Centurion  to  me  and  place  his 
hand  in  mine  .  .  .  ." 

Then,  as  Decius  nodded,  I  remembered  Cythera's  harp-song,  and  my  voice  fell. 

IV. 

The  day  had  lapsed  to  calm,  the  grape  leaves  mellowing  on  the  sun-browned 
wall,  the  sea  reflecting  a  cobalt  blue.  Beneath  the  cliff  were  foamy  shallows 
grown  almost  still,  and  across  the  Bay  Vesuvius  was  faintly  stained  with  sunset 
shafts,  that  changed  its  white  wreath  to  a  rust-red  smoke.  Behind  me  stretched 
the  upland  woods,  where  to  this  day  dwell  the  cool  winds  and  the  silent  shadows. 
In  the  repose  of  such  a  scene,  may  not  we  deem  that  something  of  the  inspiration 
overhead — the  flash  of  ascending  wings  and  amorous  whisper  of  leaves — passes, 
half  felt,  into  the  life  beneath  ! 

"Yes,"  murmured  Cythera's  voice,  "though  faint  as  a  breath-stain  on  a 
mirror,  ihey  shall  outlast  the  things  we  shape  and  fashion  for  eternity." 

To  my  wonder  the  tears  were  starting  from  her  eyes.  At  that  instant  I 
heard  the  chimes  of  dear  old  Nineteenth-Century  San  Vincenzo,  followed  by  the 
droning  of  a  priest  before  the  altar  where  floats  a  glorified  Madonna.  And  to 
this  day,  when  church  bells  chime  and  anthems  swell,  I  see  Cythera's  face 
transfigured  beyond  the  tears  of  earth  ! 

These  familiar  sounds  of  modern  Sorrento  startled  me  with  their  evidence  that 
the  figure  before  me,  and  the  Roman  villa  and  the  metempsychosis  of  Vaini  were 
hallucinations  frail  as  those  marvels  of  alchemy  a  word  sufficed  to  shatter.  Yet 
how  vivid  the  illusion !  How  present  in  Cythera  was  the  imaginative  realism  of 
the  antique  mind,  how  natural  seemed  her  physical  being,  even  to  the  white  scar 
on  her  arm  where  in  childhood  the  flesh  had  been  lacerated  by  some  animaPs 
teeth  !  We  stood  thus,  looking  into  one  another's  eyes,  while  the  brief  moments 
flew  all  too  quickly.  At  her  neck  hung  an  amulet  bearing  the  Greek  word 
Euxy^ci,  Be  of  good  courage^  and  this  I  raised  to  decipher  in  the  sunshine. 
As  the  hours  passed  it  seemed  to  me  we  came  to  speak  a  language  familiar  to 
us  both.  How  often  have  I  sought  to  recall  its  fluent  phrases,  wherein  the 
meaning  leaped  almost  before  the  spoken  word  !  And  standing  thus  beside  this 
unhappy   girl,    the   thought   flashed   in   my   mind.    After   the   expectancy   of  wears, 
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must  her  waiting  be  all  for  nought?  The  onyx  was  in  my  hand,  and  its  use 
had  been  explained.  Now  that  Vaini  had  taken  on  a  new  and  fearful  nature,  I 
had  no  stronger  wish  than  to  escape  him.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  awaiting  his 
return  with  Decius,  I  took  Cythera's  hand  and  willed  us  both  away !  Could 
I  but  breathe  into  her  being  the  soul  of  an  intense  desire,  might  not  I  draw 
her  from  one  world  to  another — even  into  the  refuge  of  my  own  life  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  emerald  sea  and  sparkling  in  Cythera's  hair. 
About  us  was  that  twitter  wherein  mating  birds  exchange  their  gentle  promises, — 
not  as  feigning  poets  that  sing  for  others,  but  in  a  passion  all  their  own.  Beside 
me  was  the  splash  of  water  falling  from  the  fountain's  marble  edge,  and  bearing 
to  my  fancy  a  meaning  of  musical  enchantment. 

"  Puteolana,"  I  murmured,  "  you  say  that  you  have  waited  many  lifetimes, — 
who  can  affirm  that  I  have  not  likewise  been  awaiting  you,  unconsciously,  as 
darkness  waits  the  dawn  ?  Are  not  the  paths  of  the  Immortals  at  the  edge  of  the 
cloud??  Wherefore  let  us  master  Fate  and  gain  our  own.  Link  your  destiny 
with  mine,  and  far  hence  together  we  will  watch  the  twilight  weave,  and  whisper 
to  each  other  the  words  that  none  but  lovers  speak.  By  Hera,  to  whom  do  we 
belong  if  not  to  those  we  love  ! " 

"It  is  so  strangely  sudden,"  cried  the  girl,  drawing  back,  her  face  filled  with 
the  softness  of  Italian  summer. 

"The  best  things  in  life,"  I  answered,  "come  swiftly  and  unaware." 

*'  Dare  I  trust  myself  with  a  new-found  friend  without  so  much  as  waiting  for 
a  father's  benediction  ?  " 

"  If  you  delay,"  I  replied,  "  your  father  will  give  you  with  his  benediction  to 
Enceladus." 

Her  hand  was  in  mine,  and  I  had  raised  the  magic  stone,  and  was  about  to 
plunge  it  in  the  impluvium,  when  a  violent  crash  of  something  overturned  resounded. 

At  the  end  of  the  peristyle  a  blue  bowl  of  roses  had  been  thrown  from  its 
pedestal,  and  on  the  ground  beside  its  fragments  lay  Decius.  Before  him  stood 
Vaini,  his  face  ablaze.  It  was  easy  to  guess  that  Decius  had  revealed  his  own 
betrothal  to  Cythera,  that  the  Centurion  had  struck  his  son  violently  to  earth ;  and 
now  Decius  arose  and  paused  menacing,  vindictive,  evil-eyed. 

Was  I  about  to  behold  a  tragedy  of  Roman  days  1 

An  angry  flush  suffused  the  young  man's  countenance,  and  there  were  flecks 
of  bloody  froth  upon  his  tunic.  Appian,  with  white  frightened  face,  had  tried  to 
separate  the  struggling  men,  and  now,  seemingly  beside  himself,  was  spinning  round 
like  a  mad  dog.     Near  by  stood  the  hunchback,  convulsed  with  fiendish  glee. 

Then  with  deadly  swiftness  Decius  fled  away,  reappearing  at  an  upper  window 
with  a  Numidian  bow  and  arrows.  One  of  these  he  fitted  with  deliberation  to 
the  string,  and  discharged  it  as  Vaini  turned,  the  shaft  striking  edgewise  and 
sinking  through  the  face.  A  second  pierced  the  shoulder  as  the  Centurion  sprang 
towards  the  stair  and  drew  his  sword.  The  sound  of  a  scuffle  followed,  then 
Decius  was  flung  headlong  from  the  window,  and  lay  where  he  fell. 

**  Habet  I "  cried  Vaini,  calmly  wiping  his  sword.  "  Habet !  "  he  repeated,  with 
exultant  pleasure,  as  though  the  word  rang  with  joy.  Then  he  descended  to  the 
fountain,  and  carefully  bathed  his  wounds.  Suddenly  he  straightened  with  a  slight 
convulsion  .  .  .  the  Numidian  arrows  were  poisoned. 

My  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  pallor  of  his  face  and  on  his  quivering  lips. 
I  was  about  to  witness  how  the  last  of  the  Tenth  Legion  could  die  without  fear, 
repentance,  or  benedicite. 

As  though  wondering  at  my  presence,  his  lurid  gaze  fastened  upon  me  standing 
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with  Cythera's  hand  in  mine,  and  the  tahsman  in  my  grasp.  Then  ...  he 
understood,  and  with  a  final  effort  came  towards  us,  tore  the  onyx  from  me  and 
sent  it  whirling  far  into  the  sea.  I  heard  a  deep  sob  wrenched  from  his  fainting 
heart,  then  his  hands  clutched  at  the  overleaning  myrtle,  and  sinking  to  earth  he 
covered  his  face.  What  triumph  must  have  filled  that  last  conscious  instant,  for 
though  Puteolana  was  lost  to  him,  she  was  equally  l>eyond  the  reach  of  Decius 
or  of  me ! 

Where  the  stone  fell  among  the  ripples  I  seemed  to  see  a  flash  of  fire.  At 
its  contact  with  salt  water  the  Pompeian  atrium  shrivelled  with  a  fluttering  roll. 
The  ground  lurched  Hke  the  deck  of  a  sinking  ship,  and  I  staggered  as  though 
struck  by  a  wave.  I  was  conscious  of  having  touched  the  revelation  that  centuries 
have  groped  for  —yet  fallen  one  step  short  of  the  goal.  Instinctively  I  turned 
towards  Cythera,  and  for  a  bewildered  instant — the  space  of  one  long  heart-beat — 
gazed  fixedly  upon  her.  I  knew  it  was  my  last  look  upon  the  face  I  should 
remember  and  dream  of,  but  never  again  behold.  It  was  the  moment's  pause 
between  sound   and  silence  as  I  listened  to  her  murmur-voiced  adieu. 

"  You  will  come  back  for  me  some  day,"  she  whispered.  "  I  shall  be  near — 
no  further  than  the  vanished  morning  from  afternoon.  In  some  life,  somewhere, 
you  shall  find  me  again.*' 

The  words  died,  and  her  last  movement  was  an  outstretched  hand, — then  the 
brilliant  figure  faded,  and  in  its  place  the  lilac  bush  of  Vaini's  garden  appeared, 
its  sun-shot  branches  suddenly  radiant  with  extraordinary  splendour. 

I  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  beside  me  sat  Vaini  staring  vacantly  at  the 
sea  where  a  moment  before  he  had  cast  the  Mist  Stone.  The  resemblance 
remained  so  strong  that  for  an  instant  I  thought  it  was  Enceladus.  But  the 
Roman  Villa  had  left  no  trace,  and  in  its  stead  rose  the  modern  house  and  orange 
grove.  Near  by  waited  Pasquale,  holding  a  watering-can,  which  he  must  have 
emptied  over  me,  for  I  was  half  drenched. 

"  Thank  God,  dear  Master,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  still  alive !  Oblige  me  by 
looking  behind  the  lilac  bush — Puteolana  may  still  be  there.  And  yet  I  fear  the 
sunset  .  .  .'' 

"Sunset!"  impatiently  echoed  Vaini, — "it  is  high  noon:  the  clock  marks  a 
quarter-past  twelve." 

**  Cythera  will  vanish  while  we  talk." 

"  Puteolana  .  .  .  Cythera  .  .  .  two  young  women  !  Companion  of  my  studies, 
how  often  have  I  warned  you  against  this  taste  for  doubtful  adventure  ?  " 

"There  was  but  one — you  took  her  from  me  an  instant  ago.  And  how  can 
you  say  it  is  high  noon,  when  a  moment  since  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  Ischia  ! 
Oh,  Vaini,  such  an  hour  as  I  have  spent  would  redeem  the  commonplace  of  a 
lifetime." 

"  The  sun  is  indeed  warm  to-day,"  assented  my  tutor,  with  a  soft  whistle  ; 
"and  by  St.  Peter  it  is  a  dizzy  world.  Friend  of  my  soul,  you  should  not  take 
two  cups  of  coffee  at  breakfast." 

"An  occult  force,"  I  interrupted,  "lingering  pent  up  through  the  ages,  has  been 
brought  to  life.     It  is  the  long  arm  of  coincidence." 

"Carissimo,  it  is  the  long  bow  of  coincidence,  but  the  bow  if  bent  too  far 
will  break.     Pasquale,  throw  more  water  over  his  head." 

"  It  was  not  a  long  bow  that  Decius  bent,  but  a  short  one,  and  the  arrows 
were  poisoned.  One  struck  you  in  the  face  .  .  .  strange  it  has  left  no  wound. 
How  many  hours  did  the  experiment  last?" 
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"  Hours  !  "  murmured  the  wise  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  pulse — "  it 
is  but  fifteen  minutes  since  it  commenced,  and  five  since  your  folly  ended  it. 
We  had  just  brought  the  Roman  Villa  into  view  when  you  snatched  the  onyx 
from  me.  Then  you  rushed  about,  talking  and  gesticulating  wildly.  Pasquale 
and  I  were  struggling  with  you  till  you  flung  it  over  the  cliff  and  reeled  to  the 
ground." 

"But  you,"  1  retorted,  "were  there  with  me,  disguised  as  Enceladus.  At  one 
moment  I  feared  you  would  draw  that  short  sword  and  do  me  a  mischief." 

**  I  almost  wish  I  had,"  replied  my  tutor,  "  before  you  cast  my  treasure  into 
the  sea.  There  are  many  border-lands,  and  you  may  have  slipped  across  one  of 
them  for  ten  minutes.  If  indeed  you  penetrated  the  atrium  of  the  ancient 
world,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  you  have  destroyed  its  signboard.  Wherefore 
not  another  word,  or  you  will  rouse  Homeric  laughter." 

It  is  eleven  years  since  these  things  happened,  and  now  that  Vaini  is  no 
more,  and  the  sun-resplendent  villa  that  he  loved  is  mine,  I  walk  with  him  in 
memory  amid  the  half-light  of  its  orange  grove,  and  trace  again  those  darkling 
ways  through  which  he  sent  me  an  unmeasured  distance. 

I  study  the  wall-bound  winding  lanes  of  my  garden  in  the  aspect  of  all  hours 
and  seasons.  I  sit  beneath  the  myrtles,  where  the  cloister  dips,  and  watch  the 
sparkle  upon  the  under-water  blue.  The  sunshine  paints  its  arabesques  upon 
Vesuvius.  Above  the  Monastery  buttress  hang  sprays  of  silver  shaft  and  farewell 
summer,  weaving  their  tendrils  in  tapestry.  Here  for  a  thousand  years  olive  after 
olive  has  grown,  each  in  turn  uplifting  its  boughs  of  velvet-grey.  From  a  distance 
comes  the  vibrant  piping  of  a  hermit  thrush,  and  I  remember  the  thrill  of  the 
Spar^n  flute  and  the  broken  heart  of  its  music.  Day  mellows,  and  flushes 
Posilipo  and  Nisida  and  all  these  opalescent  shores  Poseidon  loved.  There  is  in 
the  air  a  sense  of  faint,  far  voices.  Overhead,  at  night,  the  great  star  garden 
kindles  with  a  meaning  the  ancients  thought  to  read.  Yonder,  amid  the  windrift 
of  last  summer^s  leaves,  is  the  fountain,  unearthed  when  the  Caserma  del  Gest^ 
was  building,  four  hundred  years  ago,  wherein  I  saw  the  Greek  girl  dip  her  hands 
and  drink.  In  the  twilight  of  early  morning  those  Spartan  maidens  still  scatter 
my  borders  with  wild  violets ;  each  May-time  the  poppies  I  remember  touch  its 
greensward  with  their  Roman  gold. 

Idling  amid  the  orange  trees  and  ilexes,  I  am  conscious  that  I  stand  amid  the 
Poets.  Through  many  a  long  mid-afternoon  the  sea  beckons  with  white  hands 
and  I  mark  the  flush  fade  upon  the  enclasping  hills.  A  voice  speaks;  for  who, 
appealing  to  Nature,  goes  wholly  without  response?  Yes,  a  voice  speaks,  for  the 
coralline  lilac  bush  remains  the  living  inspiration  of  my  garden.  Through  the 
drapery  of  its  pink  flakes  I  first  beheld  Puteolana,  and  to  this  day  I  instinctively 
glance  behind  its  crimsoning  spray  with  a  thought  ever  sweet  and  wild.  The 
branch  her  eyes  beheld  in  bloom  is  blooming  now.  The  breeze  blows  a  flavour 
of  romance  through  those  fine  blossoms,  as  though  they  were  the  living  foliage  of 
many  faded  summers.  I  cannot  hear  Cythera  speak — her  voice  sinks  across  the 
centuries,  ...  yet  when  the  song-bird  calls— pleading,  passionate,  irresistible — 
I  turn  with  sudden  emotion.  Its  leaves  renew  the  touch  of  flower-soft  fingers. 
And  I  ask  myself  if  a  tree  so  beautiful,  so  mindful  of  the  seasons,  so  responsive 
to  sunshine  and  to  shade,  has  not  some  living  consciousness — some  subtle  sense 
of  dreams  ! 

Thus  musing,  my  thoughts  fly  ever  to  the  bourne  wherein  I  trace  that  transfigured 
hour  I  lived  in  the  ancient  world.     Half  my  life  has  been  illumined  by  ttje  afterdow 
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of  a  day.  I  fancy  Cythera  standing  where  I  beheld  her  as  the  centuries  surged 
between  us.  I  meditate  upon  the  link  which  for  a  moment  brought  our  lives  in 
contact,  and  delight  myself  with  the  belief  that,  however  frail,  it  is  imperishable. 
Does  she  too  walk  these  quiet  paths  at  evenfall,  and  is  the  Villa  as  present  to  her 
as  to  me  ?  Or  is  hers  the  living  reality,  and  am  I  but  the  phantom  of  a  day  ?  A 
leaf  from  the  tree-top  flutters  and  falls  to  the  ground — and  I  know  that  when  I 
am  dead  I  shall  remember  Cythera  and  the  touch  of  her  velvet  lips. 

William  Waldorf  Astor. 


'  Through  many  a  long  mid-afternoon  the  aea  beckons  with  white  hands,  and  I  mark  the  flush  fade 

upon  the  enclasping  hills." 
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CAN  MOUNT  EVEREST  BE   CONQUERED f 

BY   GEORGE   D.    ABRAHAM, 
Member  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  and  the  English  Climbers'  Clubs, 


WE  live  in  an  age  of  strenuous 
exploration  and  travel,  and 
nowadays  it  is  almost  possible 
to  be  personally  conducted  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  silent 
snows  of  the  greatest  mountains  and  the 
ice-bound  wastes  of  the  farthest  Polar  re- 
gions still  remain  untrodden  by  human  foot. 
The  rush  to  the  Pole  seems  to  have 
caught  the  popular  taste,  and  almost 
every  month  new  plans  are  formulated 
for  reaching  it.  It  is  altogether  different 
regarding  the  "  great  unknown "  of  our 
highest  mountains,  and  until  quite  re- 
cently mountaineering  exploration  has 
aroused  little  interest.  In  fact,  to  many 
people  Dr.  Johnson's  English  dictionary, 
when  it  defines  a  mountaineer  as  "an 
inhabitant  of  wild  places,  a  barbarian, 
a  savage,"  will  appear  quite  sound. 
However,  visitors  to  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
other  great  climbing  centres  know  that 
this  definition  is  out  of  date. 
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They  also  know  that  of  late  years 
organised  expeditions  have  laid  siege  to 
the  greatest  peaks  of  the  world,  and 
prominent  questions  in  mountaineering 
circles  are :  Can  Mount  Everest  be 
climbed  ?  and  Who  holds  the  record  for 
the  highest  climb? 

The  Due  d'Abruzzi,  who  is  mountaineer 
first  and  polar  explorer  second,  has  been 
much  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any 
other  man,  and  he  says  that,  given  proper 
organisation,  there  would  be  no  physical 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Pole. 

On  the  highest  mountains  it  is  an 
altogether  different  matter,  and  scientists 
disagree  as  to  whether  modern  mortals 
could  withstand,  for  instance,  the  dimin- 
ished air-pressure  of  the  greatest  altitudes. 
I  say  modern  mortals,  because  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  human  race  is  im- 
proving in  this  respect.  Two  centuries 
ago  those  rash  travellers  who  attempted 
the  ascent  of  our  EngUsk  _  mountain 
ed  by  Vj( 
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Skiddaw  were  afflicted  with  "  bleeding  at 
the  nose  and  ears,  due  to  tlie  thinness 
of  the  air." 

The  same  trouble  was  experienced  by 
early  Alpine  explorers,  and  De  Saussure 
and  Balmat  have  given  thrilling  descrip- 
tions of  their  sufferings  on  Mont  Blanc. 
Modern  mountaineers  scoff  at  these  gory 
adventures ;  but  they  are  still  a  stern 
reality  on  the  very  "  Roof  of  the  World," 
where  Mount  Everest  and  Kangchenjunga 
"  touch  the  sky." 

The  terrible  dragons  and  goblins  that 
haunted  the  once  mysterious  Alpine 
glaciers  have  also  retreated  to  the  same 
region.  They  are  a  very  present  source 
of  trouble  to  those  climbers  who  perforce 
have  to  make  use  of  the  superstitious 
Indian  coolies  to  assist  in  the  porterage 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  amongst  the 
Himalayas.  After  weeks  or  probably 
months  of  organised  work  and  forethought 
it  has  happened  several  times  that  an 
expedition  has  been  able  to  push  its  camp 
within  reach  of  the  highest  points.  Then 
the  coolies  suddenly  remember  that  they 
are  amongst  the  demon-haunted  rocks 
and  snows — they  are  actually  intruding 
into  "the  sanctuary  of  the  formidable 
devil  which  is  figured  on  the  walls  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  as  the  god  of  Kang- 
chenjunga." The  result  is  either  a  whole- 
sale stampede  with  their  load  of  food,  or 
an  absolute  dead  stupid  halt,  and  a  deter- 
mined refusal  to  go  one  step  farther. 

No  doubt,  as  years  go  by,  a  trained 
band  of  coolies  will  be  available  for 
heights  above  20,000  feet.  Then  and  not 
till  then  will  it  be  proved  whether  man 
can  conquer  the  world's  greatest  peaks. 

It  is  the  vastness  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  even  the  bases 
of  the  highest  peaks,  that  makes  their 
conquest  almost  impossible.  There  are 
hundreds  of  peaks  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  many  of  them  absolutely  inac- 
cessible until  the  advent  of  the  flying 
machine.  The  greater  number  of  these 
are  situated  in  *'  The  Forbidden  Land," 
and  are  consequently  unapproachable  to 
ordinary  Britons.  Mount  Everest,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  loftiest  peak  on  our 
globe,  is  no  miles  from  Katmandu,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul ;  and  this  is  the  nearest 
civilised  place  to  its  base.  It  has  been 
actually  seen  by  a  few  white  men,  and 
the  nearest  station  from  which  its  height 
has  been  measured  is  a  hundred  miles 
distant. 


The  figures  given  on  the  Indian  Survey 
for  1 90 1  are  29,002  ft.  The  insertion 
of  the  odd  feet  must  surely  be  a  tinge 
of  official  sarcasm,  for  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  heights  in  the  Himalayas 
erring  to  an  extent  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

When  climbers  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  fastnesses  of  Nepaul,  which  at  present 
is  a  prohibited  province,  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  barometrical  and  boiling- 
point  measurements  of  Mount  Everest. 

Its  native  name  is  Jomo  Kang  Kar — 
"  the  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  know  that  our  English 
naming  is  from  Colonel  Everest,  its 
discoverer :  thank  the  fates  he  was  not 
called  Tomkins  ! 

The  part  of  the  Himalayas  at  present 
most  accessible  for  mountaineering  is 
that  containing  the  peaks  of  Sikkim. 
Darjiling — where  the  tea  comes  from — is 
the  best  starting-place,  and  Kangchenjunga, 
the  third  highest  mountain  (28,150  ft.),  is 
distant  about  forty-five  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  or  would  fly  if  it  existed  in 
Sikkim. 

The  next-door  neighbour  to  this  snow- 
crowned  monarch  is  Kabru  (24,015  ft.), 
and  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  greater 
giants  which  has  been  scaled  by  men. 
Even  then  its  final  fifty  feet  resisted 
the  onslaught  of  the  strongest  party  of 
modern  mountaineers.  However,  this  is 
the  highest  climb  on  record,  and  was 
made  in  1883  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Graham,  with  two  Swiss  guides, 
Emile  Boss  and  Ulrich  Kaufmann. 

Mr.  Graham  appeared  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  delivered  a 
discourse  on  this  and  many  other  of  his 
great  ascents  in  Sikkim.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  give  extracts  from 
Mr.  Graham's  description  of  their  climb. 

Starting  from  Darjiling  with  a  party 
of  twenty  powerful  but  heavily  loaded 
coolies  and  their  sirdar,  the  party  travelled 
across  the  swampy  valleys  and  intervening 
ridges  to  the  foot  of  the  great  peaks. 
They  spent  several  days  in  less  ambitious 
climbing,  during  which  time  they  success- 
fully scaled  a  difficult  peak  called  Jabonu 
(21,400  ft.  high). 

I'hen  followed  some  careful  examina- 
tions of  Kabru  from  every  side,  and  a 
final  decision  to  attack  it  from  the  east. 
Starting  from  the  village  of  Ahluthang,  they 
passed  the  huge  moraines  below  Pandim 
and  crossed  the  Praig  River,  a  strong 
ice-cold  glacier  stream  that  jqg^^  their 
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waists,  and  proved  a  hard  passage  for  the 
heavily-burdened  coolies. 

When  they  reached  the  actual  base  of 
Kabru  snow  fell  heavily,  and  they  pitched 
their  small  tents  and  slept  peacefully  at 
a  height  of  16,000  ft.     At  early  dawn  next 
day     they    continued 
upwards,  intending  to 
strike  the  crest  of  the 
south-east  ridge.    The 
newly  -  fallen       snow 
made    progress   slow, 
but     they    eventually 
reached    the    end   of 
a  great  rock  buttress 
that   rose   up   to   the 
ridge. 

There  some  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to 
the  best  route.  The 
Swiss  guides  advised 
the  ascent  of  the 
buttress  from  the 
south,  but  the  English- 
man preferred  to  go 
straight  up  to  the 
ridge  to  the  north. 
However,  he  yielded 
to  the  opinion  of  the 
professionals,  and  a 
few  hours  later  they 
reached  the  top  of 
the  great  rock  bastion 
(about  1 9,000  ft.  high), 
only  to  find  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  main 
peak  of  Kabru  by 
an  impassable  gulf 
some  hundreds  of 
fett  deep.  It  was  a 
veritable  Pisgah,  for 
the  Promised  Land 
was  visible  but  Jordan 
"rolled  between." 

Whilst  the  others 
endured  the  disap- 
pointment in  inaction, 
Kaufmann  climbed 
over  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  seeking  for  a 
way  down  into  the 
gap.  The  others  were 
aroused  to  a  state  of 
fearful  excitement  by  the  sound  of  great 
rocks  crashing  down  to  the  glacier  about 
6000  ft.  below.  Their  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  guide  was  allayed  by  a  shout 
from  a  lower  level,  and  he  eventually 
scrambled  up  to  them.     It  seemed  that  a 
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great  rock  on  which  he  had  been  standing 
had  given  way  ;  and  though  he  had  had 
a  miraculous  escape,  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  the  matter  jocularly,  to  preserve  the 
courage  of  the  coolies. 

The  party  eventually  retraced  their 
steps  downwards,  and 
turned  up  the  north 
side  of  the  buttress. 
At  a  height  of  about 
18,500  ft.  on  the 
northern  face,  they 
found  a  narrow  ledge 
overhanging  the  pre- 
cipice, just  large 
enough  to  accom- 
modate some  of  the 
small  tents.  This  was 
their  highest  sleeping 
quarters,  and  fortu- 
nately the  weather 
proved  to  be  fine. 
The  coolies  were  so 
tired  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  stay  up  at 
this  height  rather  than 
follow  their  custom 
of  returning  to  the 
lower  level  to  sleep. 

At  4.30  a.m.  next 
morning,  the  three 
mountaineers  roped 
together  and  started 
upwards  into  the  mys- 
terious upper  world 
of  Kabru. 

They  crossed  a  large 
ice  couloir  in  a  slant- 
ing direction.  Its 
surface  was  coated 
with  a  treacherous 
covering  of  loose 
snow ;  and  it  had  no 
bottom,  for,  after 
sloping  down  steeper 
and  steeper,  **it  sud- 
denly plunged  over  a 
nice  thing  in  the  way 
of  precipices,  some 
6000  ft.  high ! "  Great 
care  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  starting  an 
avalanche,  for,  though 
the  loose  snow  might  have  started  gently  and 
softly,  it  would  have  canied  the  party  down 
as  it  gathered  m  bulk  and  flung  them  merci- 
lessly over  into  the  fearful  abyss  below. 

However,  by  cutting  deep  steps  through 
into  the  ice,  they  passed  this   dangerous 
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section  and  gained  a  long  steep  incline  of 
hard  snow.  After  two  hours  of  step-cutting 
up  this  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  true 
peak,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  long 
ridge  of  rocks  cropping  through  the  snow. 

After  clambering  up  these  for  nearly 
I  coo  ft.,  they  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge 
at  10  a.m.,  and  the  great  eastern  summit 
rose  scarcely  1500  ft.  above.  Now  came 
the  "  tug  of  war,"  for  this  last  slope  was 
of  pure  ice,  that  assumed  an  angle  of 
steepness  from  45  to  60  degrees.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  step-cutting  up  such 
a  place  would  have  occupied  so  long  a 
time  and  induced  such  fatigue  as  to 
render  success  impossible.  However, 
on  account  of  the  recent  snow-fall  and 
subsequent  cold,  it  was  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  frozen  snow  several  inches  deep. 

Kaufmann  led  up  this  part  by  quickly 
hacking  notches  for  the  feet ;  and  rather 
more  than  two  hours  later  the  party  strode 
out  on  to  the  lower  summit  of  Kabru, 
fully  23,700  ft.  above  sea-level. 

The  view  from  such  a  point,  surrounded 
by  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas,  must 
have  been  indescribably  magnificent.  The 
more  distant  prospect  seems  to  have 
interested  Mr.  Graham  most,  and  his 
remarkable  statements  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  regarding  the  sup- 
posed highest  peaks  are  worth  noting. 

North-west,  less  than  seventy  miles 
away,  lay  Mount  Everest,  and  he  pointed 
it  out  to  Emile  Boss  as  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world. 

"That  it  cannot  be,"  Boss  replied : **those 
are  higher  ! "  and  he  pointed  to  two  peaks 
which  rose  far  over  the  second  and  more 
distant  range. 

These  showed  beyond  the  slope  of 
Mount  Everest,  at  a  rough  guess,  about 
ninety  miles  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  whole  party  agreed  that  the  unknown 
peaks  were  the  loftier.  Their  opinion  is 
certainly  worth  attention,  for  from  such 
a  vantage-point  mountain  levels  can  be 
very  accurately  gauged ;  and  they  were 
able  to  detect  the  difference  in  heights 
between  several  peaks  with  which  they 
had  had  practical  acquaintance. 

Moreover,  the  famous  botanist,  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  has  observed  these  un- 
measured peaks  during  his  higher  journeys 
in  Sikkim,  and  the  natives  who  have 
journeyed  into  Tibet  have  described  their 
wonders. 

However,  to  return  to  the  record  ascent, 
the  actual  summit  was  still  ahead,  and  was 


connected  with  the  lower  peak  by  a 
narrow  roof-like  ridge  of  steep  ice.  But 
the  slope  of  the  icy  roof  on  either  side 
was  set  at  an  appallingly  steep  angle ;  on 
the  left  there  was  a  terrific  slide  to  the 
glacier,  10,000  ft.  below,  whilst  on  the 
right,  a  few  yards  below  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  the  ice  slope  broke  away  and 
overhung  a  tremendous  rock  cliif  some 
thousands  of  feet  high.  The  abyss  was 
filled  with  a  light  mist,  which  gave  it  a 
sense  of  nothingness  :  surely  a  slip  here 
would  have  meant,  in  Kipling's  words, 
"a  drop  into  nothing  beneath  you,  as 
straight  as  a  beggar  can  spit." 

A  slight  wind  would   have   made  the 

Cassage  of  this  icy  ridge-pole  impossible  ; 
ut  fortune  favoured  the  climbers,  and, 
after  nearly  two  hours  of  exciting  work, 
they  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  icy  notches 
which  form  the  summit  of  Kabru. 

Unfortunately  the  actual  highest  tip 
was  quite  inaccessible.  It  was  a  vertical 
pinnacle  of  hard,  blue  ice,  less  than  fifty 
feet  high  on  the  side  facing  them,  and 
they  were  unable  to  gain  any  standing  or 
hold  on  it  at  any  point.  However,  they 
had  been  virtually  successful,  and  their 
climb  of  23,965  ft.  remains  the  record  up 
to  the  present  day. 

After  leaving  a  bottle  containing  their 
names  and  planting  a  native  flag  on  the 
nearest  rocks,  they  descended  safely  to 
their  highest  camp.  This  was  reached 
by  moonlight  about  10  p.m.,  after  having 
been  afoot  about  nineteen  and  a  half  hours. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  won- 
derful performance  was  the  absence  of 
any  serious  discomfort  due  to  the  rarity 
of  the  air.  This  curious  fact  has  been 
recently  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Graham's  record  of  his 
climb.  Most  climbers  when  they  reach 
a  height  of  over  18,000  ft.,  or  even  lower, 
according  to  their  powers,  suffer  from 
a  peculiar  illness,  which  has  been  called 
"  mountain-sickness."  Its  main  causes 
are  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  want  of  training, 
and  some  physical  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  climber. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  physical 
inability  and  simple  fatigue  are  the  most 
potent  causes  of  mountain-sickness  even 
at  great  heights.  Amongst  the  Swiss 
Alps  in  these  days,  when  mountaineering 
has  become  the  fashion  for  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  sufferers  from  mal 
de  montagne  are  mj^^he^e(g^^[g 
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A  few  years  ago,  during  an  ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn,  the  beauties  of  the  upper 
rocks  were  completely  spoilt  by  the 
troubles  of  a  couple  of  incapable  young 
Britons,  who  were  being  escorted,  or 
rather  pulled  and  pushed  up  the  peak  by 
four  Swiss  guides.  On  the  top  they  were 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  "  half- 
a-crown-a-sail "  seaside  excursionist,  who 
gets  to  the  stage  of  asking  his  best 
fHend  to  end  his  misery  by  throwing 
him  overboard.  The  two  mountaineers 
were  frightfully  sick.  They  simply  lay 
side  by  side  and  gazed  down  the  grand 
precipice  that  ends  several  thousand  feet 
lower  on  the  green  pastures  of  Italy. 
Their  groans  and  grimaces  reminded  me 
of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  we  English- 
men take  our  pleasures  sadly.  Of  course 
the  pleasure  came  some  days  afterwards, 
when  they  were  able  to  tell  a  select  circle 
of  their  "conquest  of  the  Matterhorn." 
Want  of  training  and  physical  unsuitability 
were  the  causes  of  their  illness.  The 
same  thing  applies  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  careful  acclimatisation 
and  physical  perfection  are  absolute 
essentials  to  success. 

If  a  party  equal  in  skill  and  physique 
to  Mr.  Graham's  could  nowadays  attack 
the  Himalayas,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  success  at  the  greatest  altitudes. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  the  strong  by  the 
weak.  Other  mountaineers  besides  Mr. 
Graham  have  climbed  to  great  heights 
without  suffering  from  mountain-sickness. 

The'  late  Mr.  Mummery's  climb  up 
Nanga  Parbat  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  A  famous  mountain  explorer 
has  inferred  that  difficult  rocks  cannot 
be  clirnbed  above  a  height  of  18,000  feet. 
Yet  Mr.  Mummery  was  able  to  conquer 
the  great  rocks  of  Nanga  Parbat  and 
reach  a  height  of  over  21,000  ft.  without 
suffering  discomfort.  English  climbers 
who  have  seen  and  inspected  Mr.  Graham's 
route  up  Kabru  see  absolutely  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  veracity,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  Himalayas,  is  one  of  these. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  but  perhaps 
only  human  nature  after  all,  that  each 
party  which  has  come  nearest  to  reaching 
Mr.  Graham's  height  has  doubted  his 
climb  and  claimed  their  ascent  as  the 
record.  The  latest  of  these  is  an 
American,  Dr.  Hunter  Workman,  who  in 
1903  made  a  partial  ascent  of  Pyramid 
Peak   in   the    Baltistan  Himalayas.     He 


reached  a  height  of  23,394  ft.,  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman  also  walked  up 
to  22,568  ft. 

This  is  a  magnificent  performance,  and 
despite  the  way  they  have  of  **  doing  big 
things  in  America,"  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  statements.  Nevertheless 
most  mountaineers  will  prefer  to  accept  the 
Englishman's  height  as  the  record  one. 

But  even  Kabru  is  more  than  5000  ft. 
short  of  Mount  Everest,  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  latter's  conquest  is  still  an  open 
question. 

MM.  Croie,  Spinelli  and  Sivel  ascended 
rapidly  to  almost  the  same  height  in  a 
balloon,  and  were  found  dead  on  its 
return  to  earth,  stifled  for  want  of  oxygen. 
Prof.  Bert  has  reduced  a  chamber  in 
his  laboratory  to  approximately  the  same 
atmospheric  pressure  as  would  obtain  at 
these  great  heights,  and  proved  the 
difficulty  of  sustaining  human  life  under 
such  conditions.  But  these  experiments 
are  of  little  practical  use,  because  on  the 
mountains  other  factors  modify  the  result. 
Gradual  acclimatisation  is  the  natural 
result  of  climbing  to  a  great  height,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  sudden  rush  upwards 
in  a  balloon  or  the  comparatively  quick- 
pressure  changes  during  the  unnatural  ex- 
periments in  a  "  pneumatic  chamber." 

Mountaineers  who  have  seen  the  three 
highest  mountains  of  the  world  agree 
that  the  peaks  themselves  afford  no 
physical  difficulties;  easy  snow  slopes 
lend  to  their  summits.  In  some  cases  it  is 
hard  to  gain  the  actual  base  of  the  peaks, 
and  hazardous  rock-climbing  is  often 
necessary  before  the  valleys  are  left  behind. 

Though  as  yet  without  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  greatest  heights,  my  own 
personal  opinion,  as  a  mountaineer  of 
some  experience,  is  that  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Everest  is  humanly  possible.  This 
opinion  has  been  arrived  at  by  consulting 
several  leading  authorities,  and  by  plans 
and  experiments  arranged  with  a  view 
to  a  visit  to  the  Himalayas  which  was  to 
have  been  made  in  1899.  Unfortunately 
my  companion  and  leader — the  late  Mr. 
Owen  Glynne  Jones — lost  his  life  that 
year  on  the  Dent  Blanche,  and  fate  de- 
creed that  our  joint  expedition  should 
never  be  undertaken. 

Important  tests  as  to  one's  physical 
suitability  can  be  carried  out  on  Mont 
Blanc.  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  climber  can 
run  at  a  fair  speed  up  the  last  two  hundred 
feet  at  its  summit,  he  is  capable  of  greater 
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height  records  than  have  yet  been  made 
on  the  Himalayas.  My  late  friend  could 
do  this  with  ease,  and  it  would  prove 
interesting  to  have  the  same  test  applied 
to  the  members  of  future  expeditions  to 
our  loftiest  peaks.  In  fact,  such  experi- 
ments would  save  a  tremendous  amount 
.of  time,  expense,  disappointment,  and 
possibly  bodily  collapse — for  the  strain  on 
a  weak  heart  or  lungs  at  the  highest  levels 
must   be   dangerous   to   human    life. 

I  think  two 
Swiss  guides 
could  be 
found  to  pass 
the  above  test; 
and  these, 
with  two  ex- 
perienced 
amateurs  who 
are  accus- 
tomed to 
carrying  heavy 
loads,  would 
make  an  ideal 
party. 

Other  im- 
portant points 
of  organisa- 
tion which 
would  require 
attention 
would  be  in 
the  first  place 
the  food  ques- 
tion; and  each 
day's  rations 
f  o  r  every 
member  of  the 
party  should 
be  packed 
s  epa  rately 
and  labelled; 
and  above  the 
higher  camps 
each  portion 
should     be 

carried  by  the  consumer  himself.  An  ex- 
tremely lightly  made  camp,  that  could  be 
easily  transported  and  used  for  the  highest 
bivouac  previous  to  the  final  dash  for  the 
summit,  would  be  a  necessary  detail  of 
equipment.  Several  months  of  training 
would  be  required  by  the  porters  or  coolies, 
and  this  lime  would  be  profitably  spent  in 
climbing  lower  elevations  and  prospecting 
solely  with  a  view  to  conquering  only  one 
great  peak.  I  hope  ere  long  to  put  these 
various  theories  to  a  practical  test. 


In  the  higher  regions  the  principal 
dangers  are  due  to  bad  weather  and 
avalanches.  The  former  might  prevent 
complete  success  at  the  first  season's 
attempt,  but  next  year  the  transport 
arrangements  and  details  of  routes  would 
be  ready  for  immediate  attack.  The  latter 
— those  great  snow-slides — are  on  a  huge 
scale.  Sometimes  millions  of  tons  of  ice 
and  snow  become  detached  from  the 
mountain-side  and  crash   down  into   the 

highervalleys, 
killing  practic- 
ally all  forms 
of  life  for 
miles  around. 
Travellers 
have  found 
trees  laid  low 
and  animals 
dead  long  be- 
fore the  re- 
mains of  the 
aval  a  nche 
itself  were 
visible,  and 
these  are  but 
natural  results 
of  the  great 
air-pressure 
caused  by  the 
terrible  on- 
rush of  such  a 
mass  of  matter. 
It  is  curious 
to  think  of 
this  and  re- 
member the 
words  of  a 
well-known 
London 
c  1  e  r  g  yman. 
In  one  of  his 
recent  s  er- 
mons  he  was 
encouraging 
his  flock  by 
of  the  Chris- 
valiant 
the 


Hazantoua  roch-climbtng  is  often  ncceasary  before  the  valleys 
are  left  behind," 
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contrasting  the  difficulties 
tian  life  with  those  of  the 
taineer  "who   cuts  steps 
avalanche." 

However,  even  avalanches  have  their 
courses  indicated,  and  ere  many  years 
have  passed  we  may  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  "  I^dy  of  the  Snows."  To  a  party 
of  perfect  physique  throughout,  and  with 
a  faithful  band  of  trained  coolies  or 
porters,   there  is  every  reason  to  expect 


that  success  would 
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Mrs.  Orme  defended  the  latter  theory  against 
Bramley  Nicoll,  the  comedian,  Foster  Holbrow,  the  inimitable  character-actor,  and 
Henrietta  Garsia,  the  tragedienne.  Kenneth  Orme  and  Rosamund  Seaton  sat  back 
in  their  chairs  and  listened,  saying  nothing. 

"  I*m  not  trying  to  pose  as  a  pietist,"  said  Mrs.  Orme  in  qualification  of  her 
view. 

**  My  dear  lady  !  "  Holbrow  exclaimed  deferentially. 

"You  think  the  pose  wouldn't  fit?" 

Bramley  Nicoll  stepped  in  with  his  light  touch — "Anything  you  would  choose 
to  wear " 

"Would  fit?" 

"We   were   wondering  if  you   would  choose." 

Henrietta  Garsia  twined  and  untwined  her  nervous  fingers.  It  indicated  that 
she   had   something    to   say.     They   all  looked  at   her. 

"  I'd  go  to  any  length — to  any  depth— to  snatch  one  true  idea  out  of  the  heart 
of  any  one." 

The  lengths  to  which  she  had  already  gone  were  notorious,  the  depths ! 

"  I  notice  you  say  nothing  of  the  heights,"  said  Mrs.  Orme.  "  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  snatched  from  them  ? " 

Kenneth  dropped  an  eye  of  admiration  on  his  wife.  Nothing  to  be  snatched 
from  the  heights? — it  looked  as  though  she  had  floored  them  there.  The  silence 
confirmed  it.  All  three  sipped  at  their  coffee.  Kenneth  filled  in  the  pause  with 
the  first  words  he  could  lay  hand  to. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  America  next  year,  Holbrow?"  he  asked. 

Holbrow  turned  quickly,  with  animated  eyes,— the  subject  interested  him.  He 
had  discussed  it  with  most  of  his  friends,  and  it  still  continued  to  attract  his 
attention.  When  in  return  he  inquired  how  The  Whirlpool  was  going— the  play 
at  the  Olympic,  in  which  Kenneth  and  Miss  Seaton  were  filling  the  principal 
parts  of  man  and  mistress — Mrs.  Orme  accused  her  opponents  of  defeat. 

"Your  mutual  silence  admits  that  the  heights  are  useless  to  you,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  had  a  challenge  in  it.  Fear  of  the  ignominy  of  defeat  forced  them 
hastily  to  take  up  arms  again,  and  in  another  minute  the  sea  of  discussion 
was  being  swept  with  passing  gusts  of  opinion. 

Rosamund  Seaton  and  Kenneth  still  kept  silence.  Some  thought  common  to  the 
minds  of  both  roped  them  off  from  the  field  of  argument.  Only  when  a  heated 
passage  was  taking  place,  and  the  voice  of  more  than  one  was  fighting  to  raise 
itself  predominant,  did  Kenneth  intimate  that  the  subject  was  interesting  to  him. 
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heart  began  beating  as  she  listened  to 
his  silence.  They  would  be  playing  the 
next  night.     Her  blood  flamed. 

They  say  it  takes  a  woman  to  deceive 
a  woman.  Surely  a  woman  must  have 
said  that  in  the  first  elation  of  her 
seeming  success.  Nothing  deceives  the 
instinct  of  a  woman's  intuition.  Mrs. 
Orme  was  not  deceived.  Something  was 
in  the  air;  as  a  mist  that  rises  up  from 
the  marshes,  she  felt  it  about  her — 
something  impossible  to  see  through,  to 
only  vaguely  understand — that  must  be 
lifted  before  the  world  can  properly  be 
beheld  again. 

This  is  a  condition  of  women's  mental 
features  alone;  no  man  is  subject  to  it. 
In  the  position  held  by  Mrs.  Orme — wife 
of  a  popular  actor,  controlling  the  choice 
of  his  own  parts  and  the  selection  of 
those  actresses  with  whom  to  play  his 
love  scenes — there  was  ample  cause  for 
the  rising  of  the  mist.  Times  out  of 
number  she  fought  it  down  or,  closing 
her  eyes,  waited  until  events  had  dis- 
pelled it.  When  she  had  first  heard 
of  The  Whirlpool^  when  she  had  first 
been  told  of  the  selection  of  Rosamund 
Beaton  for  the  part  of  Lena  Harrington, 
when  she  had  seen  the  dress  rehearsal  on 
the  night  before  production,  the  mist, 
laden  with  instinct,  had  risen  before  her 
eyes.  For  the  next  two  weeks  she  had 
not  been  near  the  Olympic.  Then  had 
come  this  Sunday  evening,  when,  with  the 
intention  of  learning  both  her  husband's 
and  Rosamund's  point  of  view,  she  had 
promoted  this  discussion  on  the  pursuit 
of  realism.  They  had  kept  silence. 
What  did  that  mean  ?  The  knowledge 
leapt  at  her  out  of  the  half-light  of 
realisation.  The  suavity  of  Rosamund's 
reply  was  nothing  to  her.  It  passed  her, 
brushing  her  face  only  as  a  fleeting  moth 
in  the  night-time.  It  meant  nothing. 
Suspicious,  was  she?  Jealous?  She 
loved  Kenneth,  and  the  devil  was  at  her. 
What  was  it  to  this  girl — realism  or  no 
realism  ?  And  what  was  it  to  him  ? 
Realism  or  not  ?  He  had  said  nothing. 
Even  his  silence  had  been  deceit. 

But  finally,  what  was  it  to  her?  What 
did  Art  matter  to  her,  however  big  the 
first  letter  were  writ — whether  realism  or 
not?  It  mattered  nothing.  Art  might 
live,  but  what  was  that  ?  Her  love  had 
only  one  life.  She  hated  Art ;  not  because 
her  nature  was  ill-attuned  to  it.  Only  the 
creative  capacity  was  lacking  in  her.     She 


could  feel ;  she  could  imagine ;  but  she 
had  no  ambition.  Art  was  only  a  toy 
for  men  and  women  to  waste  their  lives 
upon — either  in  destroying  it  or  in  crying 
for  it.  No  sense  in  her  craved  for  the 
moon.  She  only  wanted  the  love  of 
Kenneth.  So  far  she  knew  it  was  hers  ; 
but  how  suddenly,  how  soon  might  she 
not  lose  it!  Before  The  Whirlpool  had 
run  its  course  she  might  have  lost  it. 
Kenneth  might  be  in  that  woman's  arms 
as,  acting  his  part,  he  was  every  night. 
He  did  not  actually  kiss  her,  though.  He 
never  did  that  with  the  women  with 
whom  he  played.  She  held  that  know- 
ledge up  before  her  as  a  woman,  praying 
in  a  chapel,  gazes  at  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  over  the  altar. 

In  the  flow  of  general  conversation  that 
followed  Rosamund's  reply,  Mrs.  Orme 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  see  the  play 
the  next  night.  She  said  nothing  to 
Kenneth.  Kenneth  should  act  his  part 
undisturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  her 
presence.  If  he  believed  that  Art  justi- 
fied all  means  of  its  pursuit,  she  would 
know.  She  had  no  doubt  that  she  would 
know. 

IL 

On  Monday  night  the  Olympic  was 
crowded.  PYiends  of  the  bishop  even 
were  there ;  all  who  had  read  the  account 
of  his  sermon  were  there— those  of  them 
who  had  been  able  to  obtain  seats.  Mrs. 
Orme  was  there.  She  carried  the  opera- 
glasses  that  Kenneth  had  once  given  her, 
which  reduced  distance  to  a  minimum 
Her  name — Laura — was  engraved  on 
their  silver  frame. 

"  I  hear  the  theatre's  crowded  with 
people  who've  read  the  bishop's  sermon," 
Kenneth  said  to  Rosamund  in  the  wings. 

She  looked  up  at  him  dazzlingly. 
"That's  the  worst  of  telling  people  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

Kenneth  looked  uneasily  on  to  the 
stage.  **  Look  at  that !  "  he  said,  holding 
out  a  hand  that  shook  visibly— per- 
sistently. 

"  Feel  that,"  she  replied,  and  taking 
the  outstretched  hand  in  hers,  she  laid 
it  against  her  heart,  beating  like  a  bird 
against  a  pane  of  glass. 

He   moved  away  from   her  apprehen- 
sively, giving  a  vague  excuse.     But  she 
saw  the  distress  in  his  eyes.     Surely  he 
was  in  the  palm  of  her  hand     Men  had 
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been  there  before,  and  she  knew  well  how 
the  best  of  them  writhed. 

At  half-past  eight  the  curtain  was  up, 
the  play  begun.  Wishforth — the  imper- 
turbable moralist — was  drifting  through 
three  acts  into  the  lawless,  passionate 
arms  of  Lena  Harrington.  The  audience 
sat  like  one  man  and  listened. 

'*  Jolly  lifelike  " — the  men  said  during 
intervals  in  the  bar — "See  him  pulling 
on  the  rope — eh  ?  Poor  devil !  "  One 
man  always  says  **  Poor  devil ! "  of 
another  who  falls  to  a  woman. 

In  the  third  act  came  the  crisis,  the 
ultimate  crash  of  the  overbalanced  body. 
The  scene  was  Lena  Harrington's  drawing- 
room,  where  such  action  is  bound  to  take 
place.  The  imperturbable  Wishforth  had 
come  to  say  goodbye.  The  fatality  of 
these  farewells  was  turned  to  good  pur- 
pose by  the  playwright.  Apparently  he 
had  realised  the  utmost  possibility  of 
danger  in  the  very  moment  of  renuncia- 
tion. 

Kenneth's  rendering  of  Wishforth 
struggling  in  the  eddies  that  were  slowly 
bearing  him  down  into  the  vortex  of 
the  whirlpool,  was  to  life.  Rosamund  saw 
the  heart  in  it.  Every  seduction  she 
possessed  quivered  in  her  voice — lay, 
crouching,  in  her  eyes. 

A  servarit  came  into  the  room  with 
tea-things,  and  their  conversation  for  the 
moment  ended. 

"  You're  playing  to-night,"  Kenneth 
whispered  under  his  breath. 

"  Not  playing,"  she  replied. 

When  the  domestic  had  retired  the 
battle  began  again.  The  tea  was  a 
mockery.  Neither  touched  it.  He  had 
come  to  say  good-bye  ;  according  to  stage 
time  he  took  almost  the  whole  afternoon 
in  which  to  do  it.  Such  time  is  fatal  in 
itself.     Wishforth  openly  admitted  it. 

"This  dallying  of  time,"  he  said — so 
you  will  read  it  in  the  scrip — "is  pro- 
longing in  sips  the  hideousness  of  the 
dose  that  I  must  take.  We  don't  swallow 
our  medicine  any  easier  when  we  grow 
up,  you  see.  We  take  it  worse,  in  fact. 
There's  no  kind  parent  to  hold  the  nose 
and  force  the  ugly  draught  down  the 
reluctant  throat." 

And  to  this  confession  of  weakness 
Lena  Harrington  replies  :  "  Do  you  think 
we  always  know  what  is  good  for  us  ? 
Do  you  think  we  always  go  to  the  best 
physician,  or,  when  scorning  to  take 
advice— pride  and  prejudice  hnking  arms 


to  prevent  us — do  you  think  we  always 
choose  the  right  prescription  for  our 
needs?  The  first  instinct  of  human 
nature  is  to  write  renunciation  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  take  it  to  the  nearest 
chemist  to  be  made  up.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  fallacies  we 
labour  under — that  belief  in  renunciation. 
For  myself  I  give  way  to  every  instinct, 
trusting  that  it  is  possessed  of  infinitely 
more  wisdom  than  my  reason." 

"  Supposing  the  thought  of  renunciation 
be  prompted  not  by  reason,  but  by  in- 
stinct ?  " 

"  That  is  impossible.  We  renounce  a 
thing  because  we  know  of  something  else ; 
we  accept  a  condition  because  .we  feel 
we  must.  Knowing  is  reason,  feeling  is 
instinct  I'm  not  a  mystic,  but  I  am 
sure  instinct  is  the  truer  guide.  I'm  not 
a  mystic " 

"  No ;  but  you're  a  woman." 

It  is  quite  palpable  to  see  what  all  this 
is  leading  to.  The  audience  waited  for 
it  with  a  single  breath.  The  glasses  clung 
to  Mrs.  Orme's  eyes.  They  were  all 
watching  the  fly  hovering  on  the  vortex 
of  the  web,  bound  to  catch  in  the  threads, 
fated  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
where  the  pair  of  glittering  eyes  were 
waiting  for  their  prey. 

When  it  came  it  was  with  a  rush— the 
kst  effort  of  the  flood  that  sweeps  the 
branch  free  of  its  entanglements,  and 
pitches  it  into  the  madness  of  the  mill- 
race.  Wishforth  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Lena  Harrington  as  the  tree  whose 
strength  the  nagging  saw  has  worn  to  a 
single  thread.  With  a  moan  of  his  own 
weakness  he  tottered  to  her,  and  her  arms 
were  gyved  about  his  neck. 

So  much  for  the  winning  of  Lena 
Harrington;  but  how  of  the  hope  to 
conquer  in  the  mind  of  Rosamund 
Seaton?  When  his  head  was  on  her 
shoulder,  his  breath  beating  on  her  neck, 
she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Kiss  me  ! "  she  breathed —daring  him, 
commanding  him,  compelling  him. 

He  lifted  his  head,  let  his  eyes  dro^vn 
themselves  in  hers,  and  met  his  lips 
against  the  soft  heat  of  her  own. 

Behind  the  trembling  glasses  Mrs.  Orme 
felt  and  saw  the  kiss.  Her  imagination 
heard  it.  The  curtain  came  down  pn 
that,  and  one  voice  of  applause  lifted  itsplf 
through  the  theatre.  Every  man  there 
would  have  done  the  same — not  a  doubt 
of  it :  every  woman  too.   r^h^Jhipg  was 
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real — heart  and  soul  of  it.  They  were 
called  to  the  front  again  and  again.  Who 
cared  for  the  feelings  of  the  lady  in  one 
of  the  back  rows  of  the  dress  circle? 
Who  knew  of  them?  Each  time  they 
were  called,  Mrs.  Orme  closed  her  eyes. 
The  poison  of  jealousy  was  in  her  blood, 
vitriolising  every  thought  that  possessed 
her.  She  judged  by  what  she  knew  of 
women ;  there  was  no  love  of  Art  in 
Rosamund's  performance  as  she  had  seen 
it.  Real?  Possibly,  because  it  was  the 
actual  thing.  But  Art !  She  scoffed, 
sarcastic,  with  thin  lips.  That  was  the 
woman,  summed  up  in  a  breath,  ticked 
off  with  the  pencil  as  a  clerk  unerringly 
passes  the  figures  for  his  inspection.  But 
what  of  the  man  ?  Was  that  the  actual 
thing  too  ?  Or  the  moment  of  madness, 
the  sudden,  unexpected  kink  in  the  blood, 
unlikely  to  be  seen  again  ?  Or  was  it 
the  realism  of  Art  ?  Any  of  the  three  ! 
But  which? 

Mrs.  Orme  was  in  the  dining-room  at 
Deanery  Street  when  Kenneth  returned. 
Had  he  waited  to  see  Rosamund  after 
the  play  was  over  ?  Judging  by  the  usual 
time  at  which  he  left  his  dressing-room, 
he  had  not.  Five  minutes  out  would 
have  roused  her  suspicions. 

"Still  up?''  he  asked,  when  he  found 
her  waiting. 

"  I've  just  come  back  from  the  theatre," 
she  said  quietly. 

''Which  theatre?" 

"The  Olympic— a  play  called  The 
Whirlpooir 

He  did  not  smile.  His  eyes  met  hers 
expectantly. 

^Well?"  she  asked,  "aren't  you  sur- 
prised? Haven't  you  got  anything  to 
say?  Why  don't  you  ask  me  if  1  liked 
the  performance?" 

"  I  presume  you  didn't,  from  your  tone 
of  voice." 

"  You're  right  there.     I  hated  it !  " 

"  Why  ?     We  got  a  good  reception." 

"  Oh,  yes — you  got  a  good  reception. 
The  public  always  applauds  the  wiles  of 
a  woman  and  the  folly  of  a  man.  But  I 
took  my  glasses  with  me — the  glasses  you 
gave  me  on  my  birthday." 

"  What  had  they  to  do  with  your  hating 
it?" 

He  well  knew  to  what  she  was  leading. 


Already  his  mind  was  steeling  itself  to 
the  occasion.  He  met  every  look  she 
gave  him,  and  her  eyes  were  probes  feeling 
for  the  truth. 

**  I  could  see  you  kiss  that  woman. 
Saw  it !     Felt  it !     Knew  it ! " 

He  said  nothing. 

"  Isn't  that  true  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Didn't 
you  kiss  her  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  let  the  word  come  quietly  off  his 
tongue.  For  some  moments  before  he 
had  been  rolling  it  there  in  prepara- 
tion. 

"That's  not  the  truth!  Is  it  the 
truth?" 

Her  eyes  were  steel  now — two-edged, 
needle-pointed. 

"That  is  the  truth,"  he  replied,  im- 
movably. 

When  one  tells  a  lie  there  is  little  sense 
in  calling  it  the  truth.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  trying  to  save  himself;  but  at 
the  back  of  it  there  was  consideration  for 
her.  How  could  she  be  expected  to  see 
that? 

"  Will  you  swear  it  ? "  she  begged 
tensely. 

"Anything  you  like."  The  sheep  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged  for— matters  had 
spurned  to  take  notice  of  the  lamb. 

"  Say,  *  May  God  separate  us  two  if  I'm 
not  telling  the  truth' — say  it — swear  it. 
I'll  believe  you  then."  She  would  not 
have  believed  him,  of  course — but  there 
it  was.     "  Swear  it,"  she  repeated. 

He  rolled  the  words  round  in  his 
mouth,  knowing  them  impossible  to  say. 
They  nauseated  him.  He  felt  the  presence 
of  a  power  of  vengeance  over  his  head. 
It  couldn't  be  done.  It  would  come  true 
if  he  were  to  swear  it.  That  would  haunt 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  could 
not  lose  her.  Once  his  eyes  sought  hers 
through  the  silence.  Then  his  head 
dropped.  She  must  know  the  truth. 
His  head  dropped,  to  find  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"You  couldn't  do  without  me,  Ken- 
neth?" 

That  was  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter 
— he  could  not  do  without  her.  No  Art 
could  show  her  that — only  Love — only  the 
real  heart  of  things,  only  the  heights  of 
thtm. 
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T/ie  palette  of  the  painter  Luminals,  In  which  the  thumbhole 
has  been  Ingeniously  utilised. 


PICTURES   ON    PALETTES. 


BY   FREDERIC   LEES 


ON  December  4th,  185 1,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  committed  that  politi- 
cal crime  which  will  ever  remain 
a   blot   on    his   name,   the  great  painter 
Edouard  *  Manet  and  his  friend  Antonin 
Proust,  who  at  that  time  were  quite  young 
men  and  unknown  to  fame,  were  walking 
down  the  Rue  I^ffitte  in  the  direction  of 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.    A  pistol-shot, 
fired  by  some  unknown  Republican,  had 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of 
inoffensive   citizens    by    Louis'    drunken 
soldiers,  and  the  gutters   and   pavement 
opposite  Tortoni's   celebrated    restaurant 
ran  red  with  blood.     The  terrified  people 
sought  protection  from  the  rain  of  bullets 
in  the  Rue  I^ffitte,  down  which,  suddenly, 
there  swept  a  body  of  cavalry.     The  two 
friends  gave 
themselves      up 
for  lost;    but  at 
the  very  moment 
they  were   about 
to  be  crushed  a 
pair  of  vigorous 
arms  seized  them 
from  behind,  they 
were   forcibly 
dragged  into  the 
interior  of  a  shop, 
and  the  door  was 
banged    to    and 
securely    bolted. 
Face  to  face  with 

their    rescuer,        The  palette  of  Wlllette,   the 


they  found  him  to  be  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  an  open,  smiling  countenance,  com- 
bined with  a  manner  so  pleasing  that  they 
immediately  felt  at  their  ease.     In  reply 
to  his  exclamation,  "As  narrow  a  shave 
as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  !  "  they  thanked 
him   profusely,    after   which    they   slated 
their   names   and   profession.      "Then  I 
have  done  a  service  not  only  to  you  but 
to  art,"  said  their  protector,  with  a  satisfied 
air  ;  "  and  I  am,  therefore,  doubly  thank- 
ful.    My  name  is  Beugniet ;  and  as  to  my 
calling,  it  is  closely  allied  to  yours,  as  you 
can  see  for  yourselves  by  looking  at  these 
walls."     And  the  picture-dealer  motioned 
with  his  hand  to  his  collection  of  paintiijgs. 
1    have    related    this   little    anecdote, 
which  Antonin  Proust,  long   years  after- 
wards,   loved   to 
tell    his    friends, 
not    because 
either      he       or 
Manet  was   con- 
nected  with   the 
remarkable     col- 
lection  which    I 
am  about  to  de- 
scribe,    but     on 
account     of    M. 
Georges      Beug- 
niet's  connectoin 
with    the    same. 
Endowed  with  a 
most   original 

celebrated  artist  of  Montmartre.      mmd,  he  Was  HO 
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ordinary  picture-dealer;  he  possessed,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge and  love  of  pictures  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  his 
customers.  Many  were  the  bright  ideas 
which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  relations  with  connoisseurs,  and  which 
his  flair  told  him  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  buyers.  Nine  years  after 
rescuing  Manet  and  Proust  from  Louis 
Napoleon's  cavalry,  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  since  he  came  into  contact  with 
so  many  great  artists,  it  would  be  an  easy 
thing  for  him  to  start  a  collection  of  a 
most  novel  and  interesting  kind — a  collec- 
tion of  palettes,  and,  more  than  that, 
palettes  with  pictures  painted  by  the  very 
painters  who  had  used  them. 

Viewed  bofh  ^ 
by  the  mere  col- 
lector and  by  the 
student  of  art, 
such  a  collection 
could  not  fail  to 
be  of  great  value: 
to  the  one  it 
would  be  an  ex- 
treme novelty ;  to 
the  other  it  would 
be  a  precious 
means  of  dis- 
covering how 
eminent  painters 
used  their  colours 
— a  sort  of  classi- 
fication,     as     it 

were,  of  their  artistic  individualities.  So 
M.  Beugniet  at  once  set  to  work.  When- 
ever he  bought  an  important  picture  from 
an  artist  of  note,  he  handed  him,  at  the 
same    time  as  his  cheque,  a   brand-new 


The  palette  of  Maurice  Leiolr. 


Tk9  pQl9tt9  of  th€  »9tenn  painter,  A  if  red  Steuens 


The  paiette  of  Edouard  Detailie,  the  painter 
of  battle  pictures. 

palette,   with    a    polite    request,    in    his 
pleasant,   smiling  way,   for  the  old  one ; 
and,  when   he  had  secured   it,  followed 
this    up   with   a    further    application   for 
"just  a  little  sketch,"  as  a  souvenir  of 
their  transaction. 
Or  else,  at  other 
times,  he  would 
obtain   what    he 
wanted  by   slyly 
suggesting  to  the 
painter    that    he 
was  badly  in  need 
of  a  new  palette, 
and  that  he  would 
be   very  glad  to 
give   him  one  if 
he  cared  to  aban- 
don   "  that     old 
thing,''  which  was 
really  only  worth 
keeping     as     a 
curiosity.       Few 
painters,  of  the  time  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  fall 
in  with    M.    Beugniet's   proposal.       The 
majority   of  them,   as   a  matter   of  fact, 
were  glad  to  do  so,  for  they  looked  upon 
him   more   as  a  friend  than   as  a 
tradesman  ;  and  some  even  added 
to  the   sketches  on   their  palettes 
words  to  that   effect.      Beneath   a 
chaiacteristic  painting  of  a  lady's 
head,   Jacquet   wrote  the  phrase  : 
"k    Georges     Beugniet,    souvenir 
amical " ;   whilst  at  the  back  of  a 
palette  containing  the  sober  colours 
of    Ziem's    earlier     manner — that 
which  he  employed  when  living  in 
the    south    of    France — the   great 
painter   of    Venice .  and   the    East 
inscribed   the   words  :    "  Offerte   k 
Monsieur  Beugniet  le  i  juin  1866, 
k  Paris,  rue  Lepic  72." 

As  the  years  went  by,  M.  Beug- 
niet's  coUe^iJgn^^e@y3l^^sume 
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unhoped-for  proportions.  Most  of  the 
leading  painters  of  the  sixties  and  seventies 
were  represented  in  it,  and  almost  all  of 
them  had  complied  with  the  picture-dealer's 
request  for  **just  a  little  sketch,"  little 
thinking  that  they  were  thus  enabling  him 
to  form  not  merely  a  collection  of  palettes, 
but  also  a  gallery  of  valuable  pictures.  The 
only  artists  who  would  not  agree  to  give 
him  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  though 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  hand  over 
their  palettes,  were  Ingres,  Delacroix, 
Gerome,  and  Dupre.  The  larger  the 
collection  grew  the  greater  became  M. 
Beugniet's  affection  for  it.  He  was 
several   times  offered   large   sums  for  it. 


decorated  his  palette.  VVillette,  whose 
favourite  colours  are  positive  blue,  white, 
red,  black,  and  yellow,  has  painted  a  row 
of  frolicsome  infant-clowns  in  those 
colours  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given,  not  to  mention  a  characteristic 
windmill  of  his  native  Montmartre.  The 
painter  of  battle  pictures,  Edouard 
Detaille,  has  depicted,  on  a  satin-wood 
palette,  a  back  view  of  a  cuirassier  of 
1874 ;  whilst  another  painter  of  military 
subjects,  Alphonse  de  Neuville,  has  taken 
for  his  theme  an  incident  of  1870.  The 
worship  of  Bacchus  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  has  his  back  resting  against  a  barrel 
of  wine  is  the  subject  for  an  admirable 


Room  In  which  the  collection  of  palettes  is  on  view. 


but  he  Stubbornly  refused  to  part  with  a 
collection  which  he  knew  was  entirely 
unique  in  the  world  of  art.  And  thus  it 
came  about  that  he  retained  it  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Its  next  owner  was 
M.  Georges  Bernheim,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  still  remains,  and  who  has  con- 
siderably added  to  it.  In  his- little  room 
in  the  Rue  Laffitte,  where  the  collection 
has  remained  ever  since  i860,  it  now 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  painted  palettes,  which  connoisseurs 
assess  at  a  sum  not  far  short  of  ;^8,ooo. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  most 
notable  specimens  in  this  collection,  and 
note   how   ingeniously  each   painter   has 


palette-picture  by  Maurice  Leloir.  Le- 
blant^s  subject,  too,  is  bibulous,  though 
less  riotously  so  than  Leloir's  :  he  has 
painted  a  soldier  looking  seriously  at  a 
huge  tankard  of  ale,  preparatory  to  taking 
a  long  drink.  Almost  side  by  side  with 
this  last-named  palette  hangs  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  collection  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  its  subject — a 
Gallic  warrior  roaring  forth  his  battle-cry. 
The  painter  Luminais  was  struck  with  the 
excellent  idea  of  utilising  the  thumb- 
hole  of  the  palette  as  the  Gaul's  wide- 
open  mouth.  Joseph  Bail  and  Alfred 
Stevens     chose     quieter     but     no     less 


pleasing  subjects      TJie  ^ 
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former  contains 
a  beautiful  little 
painting  of  a 
lace-maker,  a  re- 
miniscence of  the 
picture  which 
won  for  him  the 
medal  of  honour 
at  the  Salon  some 
years  ago ;  and 
that  of  the  latter 
—a  most  pecu- 
liar 1  y  shaped 
palette  —  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lady 
reading,  with  her 
elbows  on  a  table. 

A  ballet-girl  in  a  lilac  skirt,  and  waving 

above  her  head  a  piece  of  lemon-coloured 

tulle,  is  the  figure  which  Carrier-Belleuse 

decoration  of    a   light- 


PienB  Carrler-Beiieuae's  c/iaracteHstic  paiette. 


h  i  s  satin-wood 
palette  with  an 
allegorical  figure 
of  art  —  a  girl 
seated  in  front 
of  a  canvas,  hold- 
ing in  her  hands 
a  palette  and 
mahl-stick ,  a 
figure  painted 
with  such  care 
that  it  would  be 
a  credit  to  the 
most  skilful 
miniaturist;  and 
Hubert  contri- 
buted a  study  of 
Dawn.  Another 
Chaplin,    contri- 


the  nude  symbolising 
figure-painter,  Charles 
buted  two  palettes  to  the  Beugniet-Bem- 
heim  Collection  :  one  dating  from  1874 
and  the  other,  a 
characteristic 
back  view  of  a 
girl,  from  1883. 
And  yet  another 
painter  of  femi- 
nine beauty, 
G  ui  ran  d  de 
Scevola,  added 
a  masterpiece,  an 
elf-  like  damsel 
blowing  soap- 
bubbles,  which 
float  in  the  midst 
of  a  mass  of 
The  pal9tte  of  the  pcrtnit-painter  Roybet.  harmonious 

harmonious  colour — that  dis- 
colour, with  which  he  painted  a  head  and  tinguishing  feature  of  the  artist's  work, 
bust  of  a  cavalier.     Painters  of  the  nude  The  palettes  of  animal  painters  are  not 
are   well    represented   in    the    collection,  so  numerous  as  those  of  figure  painters 
I^febvre  painted  on  his  palette,  the  pro-  and   portraitists,    yet    there    are    several 


minent  colours 
of  w^hich  are 
white,  Naples 
yellow,  yellow 
ochre,  and  ver- 
milion, the  figure 
of  a  nymph 
bathing ;  Bou- 
langer,  whose 
palette  dates 
from  1873,  the 
exquisite  figure 
of  a  Magdalen, 
hiding  her  face 
with  an  uplifted 
arm  ;  De  Beau- 
mont ornamented 


Of  BeaumQnt'fi  ^autl/ul  pal^tt^, 


sufficiently  inter- 
esting  to  be 
specially  men- 
tioned. In  1885 
Rosa  Bonheur 
gave  M.  Leug- 
niet  the  paletle 
she  was  then 
using,  and 
painted  upon  it 
a  fox's  head, 
which  emerges  in 
a  most  efl'ective 
manner  from  a 
background  of 
green.       In    the 
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Olivier  de  Penne, 
whose  palette  is 
loaded  with 
colour,  made  a 
similar  presenta- 
tion, taking  for 
his  subject  three 
of  the  sporting 
dogs  which  you 
find  so'  often  in 
his  pictures.  On 
the  other  hand, 
cats,  as  you  might 
expect,  was  Lam- 
bert's choice  of 
subject.  Brissot 
painted    on    his 

palette  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  and  two  hens; 
Charles  Jacque  a  black-and-white  speckled 
hen  sitting  on  some  straw,  beneath  which 
he  wrote  "pas  encore  mort  en  1877" 
("not  yet  dead  in  1877");  and  Gustave 
Dord  a  stork,  which  shows  that  for  once, 
at  least,  this  great  imaginative  painter  took 
a  pleasure  in  being  an  animalier. 

Among  the  landscape  painters  whose 
palettes  I  noticed  were,  first  of  all,  those 
of  Corot  and  Harpignies,  whose  work 
has  something  in  common.  The  former 
evidently  set  his  palette,  the  colours  of 
which  consisted  of  greys,  yellow,  and 
white,  in  a  very  disorderly  fashion,  which 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
painting  pictures  of  lasting  worth.  The 
sketch  he  did  for  M.  Beugniet  is  simple 
in  the  extreme :  two  indistinct  figures 
almost  lost  in  a  mass  of  colour.  Much 
more  complicated  and  finished  is  Har- 
pignies' sylvan  scene.  A  man  is  fishing 
on  the  banks 
of  a  rapid, 
rocky  moun- 
tain stream, 
above  which 
St  retch  the 
branches  of  a 
tree.  Sunlight 
gleams  in  the 
distance.  The 
picture  is  in 
the  artist's 
earlier  manner. 
Lhermitte 
transformed  his 
palette  into  a 
harvesting  pic- 
ture— the  bent 
figure  of  a 
gleaner; 


Chaplin's  palette,  dated  1888, 


Harpignies,  the  landscape  painter,   has  decorated  his  palette 
with  a  picture  of  a  country  stream. 


Didier  -  Pouget's 
became  a  beauti- 
ful and  character- 
istic early  mom- 
i  n  g  landscape, 
with  heather  in 
the  foreground, 
a  river  flowing 
through  a  dis- 
tant valley,  and 
sun  and  mist  on 
far-off  hills; 
Veyrassat's, 
dating  from  1868, 
a  sketch  of  three 
farm  horses,  one 
attached  to  a 
cart ;  Mita's  a  rough  yet  telling  landscape 
consisting  of  cottages  and  a  country  road  , 
and  Ten  Gate's  a  Dutch  scene  in  winter. 
About  a  dozen  palettes  are  devoted  to 
still-life  subjects.  Madeleine  Lemaire 
painted  her  palette  of  1877  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses.  A  vase  and  some  fruit  orna- 
ment that  which  Vollon  gave  M.  Beugniet 
in  1888.  Victor  Gilbert  found  a  subject  to 
his  taste  in  a  fishwife's  stall.  And  Griin 
naturally  found  a  diflicully  in  resisting  the 
temptation  of  depicting  on  his  palette  of 
1903  the  copper  pot  which  no  French 
painter,  save  Bail,  can  paint  so  admirably. 
Such  are  the  chief  of  these  pictures  on 
palettes.  Their  value,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  a  double  one.  They  are  valuable 
as  a  mere  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  simply  invaluable  as  a  record  of 
how  the  principal  French  painters  of  the 
last  forty  years  employed  their  pigments. 
For  such  a  unique  collection  I  can  think  of 
no  more  fitting 
place  than  a 
public  picture 
gallery,  where 
students  of  art 
could  study  it 
at  leisure.  Did 
not  a  certain 
great,  painter, 
in  speaking 
to  one  of  his 
pupils,  say: 
"If  you  would 
become  a  great 
artist,  take  my 
advice,  •  and 
analyse  the  pa- 
lettes of  those 
who  have  gone 
before  yovk'*  ? 


Photographs  by  Gilbert.  Paris, 


oe^ore  you  '  f 
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RAOUL,  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE. 

BY  H.  C.   BAILEY. 

lllostratcd  by  ALEXANDER  C.  BALL. 


IIL    THE  BLOOD  MONEY* 


IT  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the 
limes  were  budding  pale  in  Delft. 
The  little  windows  of  **The  Red 
Heart's  ^  guest-chamber  were  flung  wide, 
and  within  a  peat  fire  glowed  fragrant. 
That  was  for  Raoul.  **  I  never  could 
breathe  your  stale  air,"  says  he,  "but  I 
never  would  freeze  without  cause."  There 
he  sat  with  his  chine  of  beef  and  his 
"good  lustful  Burgundy,"  well  content 
with  fate.  Raoul  had  prospered.  Van 
Meteren,  the  goldsmith  of  Amsterdam, 
had  a  thousand  golden  florins  of  his  in 
trust;  there  were  a  thousand  more  with 
the  Fuggers,  and  more  yet  in  other  hands. 
It  was  no  ill  estate  for  a  man  to  have 
made  himself  in  a  decade. 

But  Raoul  had  been  constructed  to 
prosper  in  this  world.  He  came  to 
manhood  with  many  abilities  and  no 
illusions.  As  a  man  he  grudged  himself 
nothing,  but  he  wasted  nothing.  Always 
he  thought  of  his  profit  first — sometimes 
last  as  well. 

While  he  sat  with  his  wine  and  his  beef 
"The  Red  Heart's"  landlord,  Blue-nosed 
Peter,  was  reading  to  him.  Peter  thought 
well  of  his  reading,  and  adorned  it  with 
quavers  and  thrills  and  hoarse  notes  of 
horror.  He  was,  says  Raoul,  fiddle  and 
big  drum  both,  and  a  keen  relish  to 
meat     Peter  boomed  on  : 

"We  declare  him  traitor  and  recreant, 
enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
We  expose  the  said  William  of  Nassau 
as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race— ^^iving  his 
property  to  all  who  may  seize  it  And  if 
any  one  of  our  subjects,  or  any  stranger, 
should  be  found  sufficiently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  dehvering  him 
to  us  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we 
will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him  immediately 
after  the   deed  shall  have  been  done  the 

sum   of   TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND   FLORINS 

IN  GOLD.     If  he  have  committed  any  crime, 
however  heinous,   we    promise   to    pardon 
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him  :  and  if  he  be  not  already  noble  we  will 
ennoble  him  for  his  valour. 

Given  under  our  hand, 
Philip  R., 
Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,^^ 

Peter  ceased,  glared  dramatically  at 
Raoul,  and  crushed  the  paper  together  in 
his  hands.  Then,  "  Damnable,  sir !  "  says 
he.     "  Thrice  and  four  times  damnable ! 

A  man's  blood  boils "   here  his  wife 

called  him,  and  he  ran. 

Raoul  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  savoured 
his  wine.  "  Damnable,"  he  repeated — 
**  but  very  interesting." 

So  King  Philip  of  Spain  bid  for  a 
murder — you  will  find  him  almost  ade- 
quately abused  in  the  histories  —  and 
Raoul  considered  of  it.  And  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  twilight  before  the  dawn,  Raoul 
rode  out  of  Delft,  and  eastward. 

The  Spanish  army  lay  in  the  villages 
about  Tilburg,  and  with  it  was  its  general, 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  a  gentleman  of  high 
skill  in  negotiating  murders  and  other 
matters.  As  the  sun  was  falling  behind 
bars  of  gold  Raoul  rode  up  to  the  low 
red  roofs  of  Lillo  village.  There  was  not 
much  of  Lillo — a  church,  a  tavern,  and  a 
dozen  of  houses ;  but  a  pennon  floating 
above  the  largest  of  them  proclaimed  the 
lodging  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  As 
Raoul  came  to  the  tavern  two  men  went 
into  the  church. 

Raoul  fed  his  horse  and  himself,  and 
lounged  at  the  tavern  door  in  the  twilight. 
Two  men  came  out  of  the  church.  They 
took  little  demure  steps ;  their  eyes  were 
downcast  "  Here  be  two  who  should 
have  been  women,"  Raoul  muttered. 
One  was  short,  yellow-faced,  with  hair 
like  hay  on  his  chin  and  lip.  The  other 
might  have  been  tall  had  he  stood  straight, 
but  his  back  bent  and  his  shoulders  were 
rounded ;  his  feeble  chin  appeared  through 
a  thin  long  browri  bpird.  (3pthr^  them 
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were  peculiarly  lean.  They  passed  by 
Raoul's  curious  eyes  and  entered  the 
tavern. 

Raoul  was  interested.  It  was  his 
business  to  be  interested  in  tilings  out 
of  the  common,  and  men  who  spent  two 
hours  in  church  were  most  uncommon. 
He  turned  into  the  tavern  after  them. 
They  were  making  a  frugal  meal  of  eggs 
and  vegetables  and  small  beer. 

"  Mary  Mother,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  l)e  with  you,"  said  Raoul 
devoutly. 

The  two  bowed  and  crossed  themselves 
at  the  Virgin^s  name.  "And  with  you, 
sir — with  you,"  they  said  with  unction. 

Raoul  composed  his  face  to  display 
solemn  sorrow,  and  sat  down.  He  sighed 
deeply.  "Pray,  sir,  could  you  tell  me 
who  is  the  saint  of  yon  little  church?" 
he  asked. 

"  St.  Denis,  sir." 

"  Ah,  good  St.  Denis !  He  has  been 
much  my  friend."  Raoul  muttered  what 
was  presumed  to  be  a  prayer. 

The  two — they  were  singularly  insig- 
nificant men — looked  at  him  with  favour. 
A  glance  passed  between  them,  and 
Raoul  was  asked  to  share  their  meal. 

Raoul  had  supped,  but  he  had  always 
room  for  more.  In  a  moment  he  was 
devouring  barley  bread  and  coleworts, 
and  stiting  that  he  loved  to  lodge  by  a 
church.  The  sound  of  the  angehis,  you 
must  know,  brought  peace  to  his  soul. 

The  smaller  man  agreed  that  it  was 
ill,  and  very  ill,  to  be  far  off  from  holy 
rites. 

"  Alack,  sir,  'tis  too  true ! "  sighed 
Raoul. 

The  larger,  the  bearded  man,  looked 
at  Raoul  and  at  his  beer,  and  fidgeted. 
He  was  plainly  yearning  to  make  a 
speech.  Raoul  assumed  an  air  of  anxious 
expectation.  The  man  blushed  behind 
his  thin  beard,  and  began  in  a  shrill 
voice,  nervously:  "I  think,  sir— when 
you  speak  of  the  joy  of  being  near  the 
church — I  think  of  those  who  have  cast 
down  churches,  who  have  cut  themselves 
off  from  her  gentle  rites.  Sir,  in  all 
Holland  and  Zeeland  no  angelus  rings 
to-night.     Sir,   I  yearn " 

"  Infidels  !  Heretics  ! "  cried  Raoul. 
"  Let  them  die  and  be  damned." 

"  Nay,  sir,  nay,"  they  both  called  out 
together.     "  Rather  let  us  seek " 

" to   compel    them   back  to    the 

Church -" 


'* if  by  any  means  we  may  save 

some." 

Raoul  shook  his  head.  His  was  a 
secular  little  soul.  He  never  understood 
why  men  should  kill  in  the  name  of  a 
religion  or  die  for  it.  But  he  shook  his 
head,  and  he  looked  fanatically  gloomy, 
and,  "Stamp  them  out.  They  are 
heretics  and  accursed,"  said  he. 

"  But  they  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
faith." 

"  Not  while  " — Raoul  stopped  and  spat 
— "  the  devil  William  of  Nassau  lives." 

There  was  silence.  Raoul  had  flung 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  his  chin  on  his 
chest,  his  eyes  almost  shut.  But  he  saw 
the  two  look  at  each  other.  "William 
of  Nassau  will  die  some  day,^  said  the 
bearded  man. 

Raoul  shook  his  head.  "The  devil 
his  master  has  given  him  a  charm  against 
wounds." 

The  bearded  man  changed  colour  and 
started;  then  looked  at  his  fellow.  But 
he  gave  a  short  laugh.  **0h,  God  can 
kill  him,"  said  he. 

Raoul  allowed  his  eyes  to  open.  Raoul 
stared  full.     "  Ay  :  but  when  ?  " 

.Again  there  was  silence.  Again  the 
two  passed  a  glance  between  themselves. 
Then  they  rose  together  in  a  hurry,  and 
with  a  bare  good-night  left  him. 

Raoul  sat  alone,  swarthy  brow  furrowed, 
hands  clenched.  He  made  very  sure 
that  they  were  in  bed  before  he  let 
himself  go. 

In  the  morning  he  was  careful  to  take 
his  breakfast  at  the  same  moment  as 
they.  They  were  taciturn  ;  they  ate  little, 
and  went  out  in  a  hurry.  Watching  from 
behind  the  shutter,  Raoul  saw  them  go 
into  Parma's  lodging.  Then  he  com- 
pleted a  large  breakfast.  And  then  he 
also  went  to  call  upon  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  He  announced  himself  as  Jacopo 
Perrotti,  a  poor  gentleman  of  Siena. 

What  was  his  business?  With  the 
utmost  respect  he  must  decline  to  tell 
any  man  save  the  Prince.  First  a  lacquey, 
then  a  secretary,  then  an  aide,  bore  away 
that  answer.  At  last  he  confided  (with 
an  air  of  great  mystery)  in  the  Marquis  of 
Richebourg  that  he  had  something  of 
great  moment  to  impart  concerning  the 
holy  enterprise  of  slaying  William  of 
Nassau,  called  Prince  of  Orange.  That 
was  enough.  He  was  brought  to  Parma's 
presence. 


"  I  have  never,"  Raoul  wri 
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man  so  like  myself," — and  saving  that  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  taller  than  he  by 
head  and  shoulders  (which  Raoul  has 
omitted  to  notice)  and  showed  no  trace 
of  humour,  the  likeness  was  curiously 
close.  Both  faces  were  bold,  aquiline, 
and  high-browed.  Their  hair  was  black 
and  cropped  close,  their  skin  swarthy  by 
nature  and  tanned  by  the  weather ;  their 
dark  eyes  were  bright,  restless,  and 
large. 

Raoul  looked  and  approved  (he  men- 
tions modestly  that  Parma  was  his  ideal 
of  a  man),  and  wasted  no  time.  "  Your 
Highness !  learning  that  King  Philip 
desires  aid  in  a  holy  enterprise,  I  present 
myself,"  says  he  in  Italian. 

Parma  looked  through  him.  **  Kings 
require  service,  not  aid,  sirrah." 

Raoul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  am 
not  a  man  of  words,  your  Highness. 
The  King  desires  to  find  one  who  will 
rid  him  of  William  of  Nassau.  Here 
am  I." 

Parma  had  his  head  at  an  angle,  like 
one  who  listens  for  faint  sounds.  "  And 
you  are ?  "  he  asked  without  moving. 

"  Jacopo  Perrotti  of  Siena,  gentleman 
of  fortune." 

"  And  you  offer  ?  " 

**  I  go  to  Holland.  With  some  small 
matter  of  a  petition  I  present  myself  to 
William  of  Nassau.  I  leave  my  dagger 
in  his  bowels." 

"  Why  will  you  do  this  ?  " 

Raoul  struck  an  attitude.  **  Conceiving 
William  of  Nassau  to  be  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man,  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  I  desire  to  slay 
him  and  win  my  salvation." 

"  You  expect  no  reward  but  salvation." 

^^  Madonna^  yes,"  said  Raoul  bluntly. 
"  I  desire  to  save  my  soul,  Highness,  but 
also  I  desire  to  provide  for  my  body. 
Twenty-five  thousand  florins  the  King 
promises  for  the  deed.  I  shall  claim 
that.  Also  I  claim  something  in  hand — 
a  trifle  of  two  thousand  florins  or  more  of 
earnest." 

"Nothing  is  offered  till  the  deed  is 
done." 

"  If  nothing  is  paid  the  deed  will  never 
be  done." 

All  this  while  Parma's  head  had  been 
turned  a  little  for  keen  listening.  He 
moved  it  now.  "  I  will  consider,  Messer 
Jacopo,"  said  he. 

Raoul  flamed  up.  "Consider?  The 
de\il!     Consider?     Oh,  if  your  Highness 


has  commissioned  another,  I  give  you 
joy  of  him  and  I  take  my  leave." 

"  If  I  have  commissioned  a  hundred, 
what  is  it  to  you,  sirrah?" 

"  It  is  this,  by  the  Pope :  that  I  will 
not  be  caught  by  other  men's  blunders." 

"  By  other  men's  blunders  you  shall 
not  be  caught,' Messer  Jacopo.  .  .  .  You 
shall  be  my  guest  for  a  while.  You  in- 
terest me."  He  turned  to  his  secretary. 
"  See  that  the  gentleman  is — entertained. 
...  I  think  you  said  you  were  from 
Siena,  Messer  Jacopo?" 

*•  From  Siena,  Highness." 

"  Ah  ...  a  good-morning,  Messer 
Jacopo." 

With  perfect  Spanish  politeness  Raoul 
was  conducted  to  a  room  and  shut  in  it. 
Agreeable  chairs  were  brought  for  him, 
and  food  and  wine.     But  he  was  locked  in. 

It  occurred  to  Raoul  that  he  had 
underrated  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He 
had  not  supposed  the  gentleman  so  like 
himself.  And  he  was  discomposed.  If 
Parma  were  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
Messer  Jacopo  Perrotti — if  Romero  or 
Valdez  or  Borgia  saw  his  face — he  might 
well  be  known  for  the  man  he  was.  And 
then — "a  hundred  burnings  and  a  thou- 
sand hangings,"  Raoul  writes,  "  would 
scarce  clear  my  account  with  Spain." 
And  Parma  suspected  already.  That 
curious  keen  listening — that  question 
about  Siena :  Raoul  understood  them  too 
well  for  his  comfort.  His  Italian,  learnt 
of  his  old  master  Taddeo  of  Brescia, 
must  have  the  wrong  savour.  In  fact,  he 
had  walked  full  into  a  trap.  It  annoyed 
him  to  be  there  :  it  annoyed  him  more 
that  he  was  there  by  his  own  foolish 
fault.  And  yet — was  it  his  fault?  He 
had  made  himself  Italian  that  Parma, 
Italian  too,  might  he  more  ready  to  trust 
him.  And  how  was  he  to  know  that 
-Siena  had  another  dialect  than  Brescia? 
Raoul — it  is  extremely  like  him — seems 
to  have  spent  some  hours  in  proving  that 
he  had  made  no  mistakes. 

And  then  he  thought  of  escape.  The 
door  was  fast.  If  he  were  to  break  it 
with  dagger  and  shoulder  the  noise  would 
rouse  the  guard.  The  window  was  thirty 
feet  off  the  ground,  and  if  he  dropped  he 
would  come  on  the  pikes  of  the  sentries. 
They  brought  him  a  good  dinner.  He 
received  it  most  affably,  and  ate  it.  The 
secretary,  peeping  in  later,  found  him 
spinning  pence  with  both  han4s,  and^was 
gaily  asked  to  join  the  game.^jOOQlC 
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Night  came,  and  he  made  his  supper 
and  went  to  bed.  A  little  after  his  lights 
were  out  the  secretary  peeped  in  again. 
Raoul  snored  with  enthusiasm.  But  a 
moment  after  he  was  out  of  bed  and 
disposing  the  bolster  to  look  like  a  body. 
A  moment  more,  and  he  was  crouching 
in  the  big  hearth.  Then  he  went  up  the 
chimney. 

It  seemed  to  him,  he  records,  that  he 
made  noise  enough  in  that  chimney  to 
wake  all  Brabant  Before  he  banged  his 
head  on  the  coping  stone  he  was  quite 
sure  that  he  was  choked.  But  Brabant  still 
slept,  and  Raoul  was  still  alive  when  his 
black  face  came  out  to  the  cold  night 
air,  and  he  rubbed  the  soot  out  of  his 
eyes  and  gasped,  and  saw  the  stars.  He 
crawled  down  the  tiles  to  the  back  of  the 
house  and  slid  by  a  water-spout  to  the 
ground.  Swiftly,  keeping  to  the  shadow, 
he  made  for  the  tavern.  They  were  all  . 
safe  asleep  there.  Scrambling  up  to  the 
loft,  and  dropping  down  to  the  manger, 
he  won  into  the  locked  stable.  His  own 
horse  was  there  alone.  In  a  few  minutes 
Raoul  was  clear  away  from  Lillo  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma. 

All  night  he  rode  with  the  North  Star 
for  his  guide.  There  was  no  safe  halting 
south  of  the  Maas.  Not  till  he  and  his 
horse  came  reeling  into  Ruydorp  at  high 
noon  did  he  grant  himself  bath  and  bed. 
He  slept  till  dawn.  Then  he  bartered 
his  horse  for  a  better,  and  bought  a  hat, 
and  was  off  again  to  the  north. 

He  was  in  a  desolate  country  beyond 
the  Lek,  a  country  of  poplars  and  rank 
grass,  when  he  found  company.  Before 
him  rode  two  travellers.  He  gained  upon 
them  swiftly  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  they 
saw  him  they  quickened  their  pace,  and 
for  a  while  there  was  something  of  a  race 
under  the  poplars.  Raoul  drew  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  stared  through  the 
sunlight,  and  gritted  his  teeth,  and  sat 
down  in  the  saddle.  Then,  while  one  of 
them  still  spurred  on,  the  other  wheeled 
and  halted  all  across  the  track.     "  Pray, 

sir,   do  you *'  he   began,  and   Raoul 

reined  up  under  his  nose.  "  Sancta 
Maria^  ora  pro  nobis !  What  have  you 
to  do  here  in  Holland?"  he  gasped. 
He  was  the  bearded  man  of  Lillo  tavern 

"The  same  as  you,"  said  Raoul. 
**Come,  sir,  let  us  forward"  He  walked 
his  horse  against  the  other,  shoulder  to 
quarter. 

Jammed    together,    they    lurched    on. 


"  The  same  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?  Who 
sent  you?"  cried  the  bearded  man, 
jabbing  at  his  bridle.  "  Halt,  I  tell  you — 
halt ! " 

Raoul  pressed  on.     "  I  come  from  his 

Highness  the  Prince,  and " 

^  "  That  is  a  lie  ! "  cried  the  bearded 
nian.  **  It  is  a  lie !  You  are  a  rogue, 
a  spy."  He  reined  off,  and  plucked  a 
pistol  from  his  holsters. 

It  was  quickly  done,  but  not  quick 
enough.  Raoul's  horse  bounded  under 
the  spur,  his  sword  darted  out,  and  was 
home  in  the  bearded  man'.s  breast.  And 
he  reeled  and  fell  forward,  and  shot  his 
pistol  into  his  own  horse's  neck.  The 
poor  brute  neighed  sharp,  then  quivered, 
and  fell  over.  Racoil  was  down  almost 
as  soon,  and  his  ready  fingers  at  the 
man's  doublet.  There  was  no  strength 
to  stay  him,  and  soon  he  rose  with  a  fat 
leathern  bag  of  money,  a  bundle  of 
papers,  a  rosary,  and  a  Book  of  Hours 
in  his  hands. 

"  That — that  "—the  dying  man  gasped  : 
**  fjr  the  love  of  Christ  give  me  that " — 
he  pointed  with  trembling  fingers  to  the 
rosary.  Raoul  shrugged  his  shoulders; 
but  he  propped  the  man  against  his  dead 
horse  and  put  the  beads  in  his  hands. 
"  Saho:^    Regina^    mater — misericord ia — 

vitUy     dulcedo — spes     nostra — salve " 

Raoul  heard  the  prayer  and  the  sobs  as 
he  sprang  again  to  the  saddle. 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  fool  to  come  a- 
killing ! "  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

His  nostrils  were  wide,  his  eyes  dilated, 
his  cheeks  were  pale  beneath  the  tan. 
He  sent  his  horse  along  at  the  best  of 
its  speed.  Through  the  rank  grass 
meadows  the  track  ran  level  and  straight, 
and  his  prey  was  full  in  Sight.  He  was 
flogging  and  spurring,  and  shifting  in  the 
saddle  to  look  round  at  Raoul.  Swiftly 
Raoul  gained.  He  was  a  horseman,  and 
the  other  plainly  none.  Raoul  had  a 
pistol  out  and  fired.  The  other  tumbled 
forward  in  his  saddle,  but  he  rose  again 
as  the  rent  sleeve  flapped  back  from  his 
bridle  arm.  His  horse  lost  its  stride  a 
moment;  Raoul  drew  up  on  his  quarter, 
dagger  ready.  The  other  turned :  the 
lean  yellow  face,  the  hay  moustache,  were 
scarce  an  arm's  length  away.  He  fired 
his  pistol  point-blank  into  the  chest  of 
Raoul's  horse.  It  stumbled  and  fell,  and 
Raoul  went  over  its  head. 

Raoul  arose  with  torn  hand  and  arm. 
His   quarry  was  a  hundred   yards  away, 
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galloping  still,  and  he  turned  to  see  his 
horse  struggling  in  its  death  agony. 
Shaken  and  smarting,  he  stood  there  and 
swore,  and  gnawed  his  fingers  and  swore 
again.     He  was  beaten. 

There  was  no  man  nor  beast  to  help 
him  on.  No  town  lay  on  his  track  for 
many  a  mile.  He  must  needs  tramp  on 
and  on  and  on  in  his  riding  boots,  and 
every  moment 
Parma's  assassin 
drew  farther  and 
farther  away. 
Raoul  clenched 
his  fists  and 
began  to  march. 
Before  him  flee- 
ing horse  and 
man  diminished, 
turned  to  a  dark 
speck  in  the  grey- 
green  horizon, 
and  faded  out. 
The  sun  beat 
down  upon  him 
from  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  soon 
every  inch  of  him 
was  soaked  in 
sweat.  He  had 
begun  to  walk  at 
a  mnd  pace  in 
his  passion,  but 
now  he  forced 
himself  to 
slacken,  for  he 
knewhis  strength 
would  never  last 
him  out  if  he 
went  at  speed. 
Mile  after  mile 
of  brown  track 
passed  behind 
him,  the  shadows 
lengthened  and 
the  air  grew 
cooler.  Behind 
him  the  sun  was 
setting  in  a  gloii- 
ous  crimson  sky, 
but  he  knew  it  only  by  the  blood-red 
pools  that  gave  him  drink.  As  twilight 
fell  he  began  to  count  the  countless 
poplars  till  the  figures  maddened  him. 
The  stars  were  clear  before  he  came  on 
a  little  steading.  There  he  offered  great 
sums  for  a  horse,  but  there  was  none  to 
buy.  He  got  a  draught  of  milk,  and 
with  a   chunk  of  rye  bread   and  a  strip 


"  He  must  needs  tramp  on  and 
and  the  sun  beat  down  upon 


of  goat's  flesh  to  munch  went  tramping 
on  again. 

Poplars  rustled  silvery  white  beneath 
the  moon.  Blue  dancing  shadows  mocked 
at  his  weary  feet.  No  thoughts  at  all 
worked  in  him.  His  mind  was  empty, 
as  if  he  slept.  He  was  a  machine — a 
machine  to  get  on — on — on.  The  steady, 
endless  thud  of  his  own  feet  deafened 
him,  dazed  him. 
On,  and  on,  and 
on,  till  the  moon 
was  gone  and 
only  the  stars 
were  white  in  the 
void.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he 
never  moved  at 
all.  His  legs 
rose  and  fell,  but 
the  ground  stood 
still,  still  as  the 
North  Star  on 
his  right  hand. 
Once  a  whinny- 
ing horse  startled 
him,  and  he  tried 
to  catch  it ;  but 
the  beast  fled 
away,  and  Raoul 
turned  to  toil  at 
the  track  again — 
numb  with  weari- 
ness, on— on — 
on. 

The  dark  sky 
paled  before  him 
and  the  stars 
died.  Big 
massed  clouds 
loomed  grey  in 
-a  light  blue 
heaven.  The 
sun  came.  Still 
on  he  went,  his 
lips  cracked,  his 
mouth  dry  and 
dusty.  A  brown 
straight  ribbon 
stretching  into 
the  golden  eye  of  the  sun,  the  track  lay 
before  him,  and  he  plodded  into  the  light, 
stooping  over  short  feeble  steps.  At  last 
a  thin  column  of  smoke  smirched  the  sun's 
face.  The  white  and  red  of  a  farmhouse 
[ijleamed.  Raoul  broke  into  a  shambling 
run. 

Milk  and  wine  !     T^n  florins  for  milk 
and  wine  !    A  hundred  florins  for  a  horse ! 


on  in  his  riding  boots  .  .  , 
him  from  a  cloudless  sity. " 


"^/w  th^y     ^«^     ^on^    *^  *''*  »««  Ma  in  plenty  and  a  Hash  <^gir^§d«»^'vJO0g'l(?' 
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Square  stolid  Dutch  folk  gazed  at  him 
open-mouthed.  FumbUng  with  trembling 
fingers  in  his  clothes,  he  brought  out  gold 
and  tossed  it  on  the  table.  Wine  they 
had  none,  but  milk  was  his  in  plenty  and 
a  flask  of  rye  spirit  to  temper  it.  Gasping 
still  with  the  raw  fire  of  it,  he  hauled 
himself  across  a  fat  Flanders  mare  and 
lumbered  off.  The  blood  drove  faster 
through  him ;  his  mind  woke  again.  He 
looked  up  at  the  sun.  Fourteen,  fifteen 
hours  he  must  have  walked.  Rotterdam 
could  not  be  far  away.  With  a  fresh 
horse  from  there  he  might  be  in  Delft  by 
noon.  Still  there  was  time  .  .  .  still 
there  was  time.  .  .  .  Over  the  river  levels 
the  great  beast  thundered  on.  There  was 
a  scent  of  the  sea  in  the  cool  morning  air, 
and  Raoul  laughed  and  shouted  and 
sang. 

Now  the  land  fled  from  beneath  him, 
the  broad  water  rushed  by  his  side.  Gulls 
skimmed  its  bosom,  flashes  of  white,  and 
a  thicket  of  masts  stood  clear  against 
the  sky.  Rotterdam  rose  white.  Houses 
shut  him  in  on  either  hand,  the  causeway 
narrowed  and  crooked  this  way  and  that. 
Raoul  drew  rein  in  the  courtyard  of  "  The 
Boar."  The  mare  was  streaming  sweat ; 
Raoul  slid  off"  clumsily,  and  his  stifl"  legs 
failed,  and  he  clutched  the  mare  for  help. 
A  bowl  of  soup  and  a  cup  of  wine  while 
they  saddled  him  a  fresh  beast,  and  he 
was  mounted  and  off"  again. 

And  now  his  eyes  were  smarting  and 
his  brain  throbbed,  and  every  nerve  in 
him  ached.  But  he  kept  his  grip  of  the 
saddle,  and  he  drove  his  horse  on  pitilessly. 
He  was  to  win,  he,  little  Raoul  de  Tout 
le  Monde,  in  spite  of  all  the  devils  in  hell. 
Let  Parma's  butchers  take  heed  to  them- 
selves. Little  Raoul  was  back  in  Delft. 
His  Highness  of  Parma  should  know  his 
master  in  craft.  Raoul  dashed  on  through 
the  sun-glare  red-spurred.  He  was  to 
win  !  He  was  to  win  !  And  he  laughed 
to  his  pains. 

Delft  rose  out  of  the  ground  before 
him.  Its  canals  flashed  back  the  light. 
The  fragrance '  of  its  limes  came  down 
the  wind.  Past  the  first  houses  and  on  to 
stones  with  a  clatter  he  came,  and  the 
slender  tower  of  the  old  kirk  leant  across 
the  street  before  him.  Raoul  was  checking 
his  speed  and  drawing  in  to  the  side,  when 
there  broke  upon  him  the  sound  of  a  shot 
and  a  great  shout,  and  a  man  ran  madly 
out  of  the  old  kirk  door.  Raoul  drove 
in  his  spurs  and  was  after  him      Twenty 


yards  away  stood  a  horse  in  waiting.  The 
man  had  come  to  it,  he  was  clutching  the 
bridle,  when  Raoul  snatched  his  collar 
from  behind  and  checked  his  horse  with 
a  jerk.  They  slid  grating  over  the  stones. 
The  face  that  looked  up  at  Raoul  was  the 
yellow,  lean  face  of  Parma's  assassin. 

Halberdiers  had  run  out  of  the  old  kirk 
shouting,  brandishing  weapons,  and  they 
took  the  fellow  from  Raoul  and  were  near 
tearing  him  in  pieces  as  they  bore  him 
off*.  Raoul  walked  his  horse  back  to  the 
old  kirk,  and  came  down  from  the  saddle 
and  reeled  in. 

The  place  was  a  house,  and  the  Prince's 
lodging.  The  hall  was  thronged,  and 
Raoul  gasped  out  hoarsely  to  any  who 
might  answer,  "  I  caught  him.  I  caught 
him.     But  what  had  he  done  ?  " 

"Shot  at  the  Prince,"  a  dozen  whis- 
pered. 

Raoul  pushed  his  way  unsteadily  through 
them.  But  the  stair  was  kept  by  a  couple 
of  soldiers.     All  was  silent  above.  .  .  . 

A  little  man,  cuirassed  and  grim,  with 
curious  green  eyes,  came  down. 

"  Colonel — colonel — in  the  name  of  God 

tell  me "  Raoul  gasped,  and  lurching 

forward  caught  at  his  arm. 

Colonel  Newstead  held  him  up,  looked 
in  a  moment's  amaze  at  the  face  streaked 
with  dust  and  sweat,  the  sunken,  red- 
rimmed  eyes,  the  quivering  limbs.  **  The 
Prince  is  dead,  sir,"  said  he. 

Raoul's  mouth  opened  wide,  and  he 
gasped.  Then  he  staggered  back  and  fell 
on  a  bench,  and  bowed  himself  and  sobbed 
like  a  woman. 

There  was  many,  a  muttered  curse,  they 
say,  and  prayers  and  tears.  Slowly  the 
throng  passed  out,  and  the  great  bell 
began  to  toll.  But  Raoul  still  sat  there 
huddled  together,  writhing,  moaning. 

Newstead  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Enough, 
cordieu^  enough  !     Are  you  a  man  ?" 

Raoul  tottered  to  his  feet,  and  his  face 
was  hideous.  He  looked  in  Newstead's 
eyes,  and  made  a  queer  noise  in  his  throat 
and  fell  swooning. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Raoul  woke  again  it  was  the  next 
day.  He  rolled  out  of  bed  in  the  sunshine, 
sore-footed,  but  hale,  with  a  great  empti- 
ness in  him.  They  told  him  he  was  in 
Newstead's  quarters,  and  plenteous  good 
food  was  brought  him.  He  ate  and  drank, 
and  the  blood  in  him  beat  quick  and 
warm,  and  his  grief  came  back  to  him. 

Parma   had  conque,^.(^^^^^urder 
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was  done.  Parma  had  conquered,  after  had  let  him  die,  and  himself  still  lived, 
all.  He  had  spent  body  and  wit  in  vain.  Shame  tortured  him.  Folly  on  folly. 
He  had  failed — failed  damnably.  He  sat  blunder  on  blunder,  or  the  Prince  would 
there,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  devised  still  be  alive.  Was  there  a  dull  coward 
oaths  at  himself.  in  all  the  two  Hollands  that  could  have 

Ay,   he    had  failed,   curst    blundering     done  more  amiss? 

He  sat  huddled  together, 
bitinir  his  fingers. 

are       yourself 

A       brusque 

voice,  and  Colonel 

d     stood     before 

ank  you,   I  thank 
id   Raoul    turned 

iras   you,  I   think, 

caught   this   vile 

r  ?  "      There    was 

er.     "  You  caught 

he  came    to   his 

Newstead     re- 

eated. 

"Ay,  ay,"  •  said 
Laoul  wearily. 

"I  am  charged 
D  acquaint  you  that 
le  Estates  of  Hol- 
ind  vote  you  five 
undred  florins  of 
iward." 

"  A       reward  ?  " 
ried  Raoul.     "  My 
rod,     not     that ! " 
le    pushed     back 
his  chair  and 
limped    to 
the  window. 
*  M  V  h  y 
should    you 
not  take  re- 
ward ?  " 

Raoul  felt 
the  keen 
eyes  upon 
him  from 
behind. 
After  a  mo- 
ment  he 
turned  and 
came       for- 

*  Thw  he  staggered  back  and  fell  on  a  bench,  and  bowed  himself  and  sobbed  like  a  woman. "      ward  a  pace. 

0  '*It    is    my 

fool,  and  William    of  Nassau   lay   dead,  fault  the  murder  was  done." 

The    one    man   of    his   world   who   was  Newstead    did   not   move.     It   was   a 

something  more   than   a   man,  who  had  moment  before  he   spoke.     **  Since   you 

flung   away   wealth   and   ease,    who    had  have  said  so  much,  you  must  say  more." 

never     failed    trust,    who    had    believed  "  I  am  ready,"  Raoul  said  simply,  and 

the  impossible  and  achieved    it — Raoul  told  his   doings   as   they^e   told j  here. 
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Newstead  stood  still,  his  green  eyes 
gazing  steadily,  his  face  unmoved.  "  And 
so  I  was  beaten.  I  failed.  I  was  late," 
Raoul  ended.  .  .  . 

"And  still  you  must  say  more.  You 
offered  Parma  to  do  the  murder  for 
money.     You  meant  to  take  his  money?" 

"  I  meant  to  take  his  money,"  Raoul 
echoed. 

"  You  meant  to  do  the  murder  ?  " 

Raoul  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed.  "Does  it  matter  what  I 
answer  ?  '* 

"  I  think  it  matters,"  said  the  English- 
man. .  .  . 

"  Then  I  answer  no,  mordieu  \ "  Raoul 
cried,  with  darkening  cheeks.  "  I  meant 
to  make  money  out  of  him — yes.  But  I 
meant  to  spy  out  his  plans,  I  meant  to 
find  his  butchers.  I  meant  to  save  the 
Prince  from  him.  Cceur  de  Dame^  that 
is  why  I  went.  .  .  ."  He  laughed. 
"  Meant !  Oh,  ay,  I  meant  brave  things. 
And  this  is  what  I  have  done.  .  .  ."  He 
stared  into  Newstead's  keen  eyes.  "  No ; 
you  will  not  believe  me,  and  I  do  not 
care  if  you  believe  me  or  no.  .  .  .  No 
man  hates  me  more  than  I  hate  myself." 
He  turned  away. 

Newstead  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
**Come  with  me,"  he  said;  and  Raoul 
went,  his  eyes  on  the  ground  like  a 
criminal  with  his  warder. 

They  turned  into  a  room  fragrant  with* 
flowers,  a  room  where  children  were  play- 


ing. A  little  woman,  maidenly,  motherly, 
whose  hair  was  gleaming  gold,  whose 
cheeks  like  sea  foam  in  the  rosy  light 
of  dawn,  turned  to  meet  them.  New- 
stead smiled  at  her  :  "  Gabrielle,  I  bring 
you  a  very  brave  gentleman,  who  has 
done  all  that  man  might  to  save  the 
Prince." 

The  woman  held  out  her  hand.  But 
Raoul  was  staring  wildly  at  Newstead, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
throat  was  choked. 

That  is  all  Raoul's  story.  But  if  you 
care  to  go  burrowing  into  the  archives 
you  will  find  that  the  reward  to  the  man 
who  caught  the  assassin  was  never  paid, 
and  that  the  Estates  of  Holland  received 
of  one  whom  they  call  Raoul  de  Monde 
2,795  gol^  florins,  "being  a  gift  for 
waging  the  war."  That  must  have  been 
the  money  Raoul  took  from  the  man  he 
slew  on  the  road — Parma's  blood  money. 
So  it  served  to  fight  Parma. 

And  what  is  the  truth  of  it  all?  Did 
Raoul  mean  to  hire  himself  for  the 
murder  ?  If  Parma  had  paid  him  would 
he  have  done  it?  Or  was  it  all  a  dare- 
devil scheme  to  trick  Parma  and  spy 
out  his  plans  and  save  the  Prince  ?  It  is 
doubtless  possible  to  believe  either. 
Raoul  himself  writes  :  "  Who  thinks  me 

ready  for  a  butcher's  work  may think 

so."  You  judge  of  him  as  you  will ;  and 
your  judgment  judges  yourself. 


THE  SHIP  OF  STARS- 

BY   SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

I    STOOD  alone  beside  the  shining  sea. 
And  watched  the  sea-gulls*  flight  from  blue  to  blue. 
And  o'er  the  waters  wide  entreatingly 
I  stretched  my  hands  to  you. 

Around  the  lone  white  clifl*  the  white  wings  flew. 
The  little  waves  they  danced  and  sang  for  glee. 
But  no  white  sail  came  o'er  the  waters  blue. 
To  bring  your  thoughts  to  me. 


My  heart  alone  beside  the  shining  sea 
Echoed  that  strange,  sad  note,  the  sea-gulls'  cry,-^ 
No  "  Ship  of  Stars "  sets  sail  from  you  to  me  : 
Farewell !  Goodbye  I 
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that  are  mtntioned  In  Domesday  Book." 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEWES. 
WRITTEN    AND     ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILLIAM     HYDE. 


IN  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  on 
the  morning  of  May  14th,  1264, 
a  group  of  men  in  rusty  and 
weather-stained  armour  were  kneeling  in 
prayer  on  the  turf  of  the  South  Downs, 
above  the  town  and  castle  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex.  The  Bishops  of  London  and 
Worcester  were  praying  with  them ;  they 
were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  a  desperate 
and  bloody  fight,  and  as  instruments  of 
fate,  in  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  become 
the  makers  of  The  First  English  Par- 
liament, 

Their  leader,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Barons  of 
England,  a  man  intellectually  in  advance 
of  his  times,  was  thus,  after  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, driven  to  the  logic  of  cold  steel. 
With  his  keen  insight  he  had  seen  an 
urgent  need  in  the  distribution  of  national 
burdens  and  personal  honours— namely, 
a  full  Parliament  composed  of  the  Three 
Estates  of  the  Realm^  the  Lords  spiritual ' 
and  temporal  and  the  Commons.  Hitherto 
the  commonality  had  been  represented 
only  indirectly  in  the  national  councils. 

To  Simon  de  Montfort's  methods  of 
government  the  King,  and  his  son 
Edward,  would  give  no  sanction ;  it  was 
only  after  the  battle,  when  defeated, 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  that  the  King 
consented  to  the  treaty,  known  as  the 
Mise  of  Lewes,     One  of  the  consequences 
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of  this  was  the  summoning  to  West- 
minster, in  the  January  of  the  following 
year,  1265,  of  a  Parliament  composed  of 
De  Montfort's  Barons,  the  higher  Clergy, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Commons^ 
the  King  being  present. 

Of  this  history-making  battle  of  Lewes, 
l)etween  the  King  and  his  Barons,  the 
records  are  singularly  in  accord  regarding 
the  main  incidents  of  the  fight  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  principal  personages 
engaged  in  it ;  the  actual  scene  is  also 
in  close  agreement,  so  that  even  now, 
with  but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination, 
one  may  traverse  the  whole  action  and 
raise  the  ghost  of  the  past. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Alone,  except  for  those  silently  glorious 
visitors  to  the  crests  of  the  great  chalk 
hills,  the  phantom  shapes  of  cloud-land, 
I  had  fallen  into  a  reverie.  I  was  lying  on 
the  ridge  of  the  down  by  a  little  murmuring 
wind-swept  plantation  of  pines ;  the  hill 
curved  downwards  in  sheer  sweeping 
contours  to  the  Sussex  Weald,  which 
stretched  out  beneath,  a  chequered  garden- 
land  of  holt  and  pasture,  of  purple  cloud 
shadows,  and  vague  horizons  fading  away 
dim,  lovely,  and  blue. 

Turning,  I  saw  a  tall  shepherd  who 
was  holding  his  crook  in  both  hands,  in 
the  manner  a  soldier  holds  a  spear ;  his 
sheep   were   not   visible;    be»  stood j out 
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against  a  background  of  cloud  ;  something 
in  the  attitude,  something  in  the  tall 
clean  shape  and  reddish  hair,  but  above 
all  the  gleam  of  his  crook  in  the  sun, 
instantly  gave  me  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

The  plain  in  front  of  me  was  the  battle- 
field of  Lewes.  There  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  knelt  in  prayer  with  his  newly  made 
knights.  Here  was  the  spot  where  he 
had  watched  the  long  lines  of  the  King's 
army  advance  up  the  down,  shimmering 
in  the  morning  light,  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  ago  ! 

The  shepherd  changes  little  in  aspect ; 
this  one  before  me  looked,  and  probably 


and  **  things  "  with  unmistakable  shapes  ; 
even  now,  these  and  "blood  stones" 
were  found. 

**  What,"  I  said,  **  are  blood  stones  ?  " 

"  Battle  stones,"  he  replied. 

This  puzzled  me ;  finally  I  understood 
him  to  mean  stone  "  celts." 

His  sheep  came  up,  and  he  went  on 
his  way ;  I  watched  him  and  the  flock 
disappear  down  the  slopes,  but  the 
thirteenth  century  did  not  go  with  him — 
it  remained,  and  I  with  it.  Through  the 
veil  of  time,  I  now  saw  two  other 
shepherds,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Worcester,  slowly  riding  up  the  hill  from 


'*The  slopes  of  Mount  Harrff." 

The  King's  son  Edward -afterwards  Edward  I. — drove  De  Montfort 's  left  wing  down  these  slopes,  and  pursued 
the  broken  ranks  for  miles,  which  lost  the  battle  of  Lewes  to  the  King. 


was,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  downsmen ;  one  may  still  meet 
on  the  downlands,  ploughing  with  teams 
of  oxen,  men  who  bear  names  that  are 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  having 
so  many  hides-  of  land  and  so  many 
ploughs  and  oxen.  Traditions  linger  with 
them  which  are  often  more  significant 
than  written  records. 

I  asked  the  shepherd  if  the  fight  were 
here. 

"  Yes !  "  he  said,  pointing  with  his 
crook — "all  along  here  and  down  Floods 
Bottom." 

"  Old  things,"  he  said,  were  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  rusty  iron  apparently. 


the  Weald  below,  on  a  journey  to  the 
King,  with  a  message  from  De  Montfort 
and  the  Barons :  their  last  effort  to 
prevent  bloodshed  and  strife  between 
former  companions  and  friends. 

They  had  left  the  Barons'  camp  at 
Fletching,  seven  miles  to  the  north  in  the 
Weald,  in  the  grey  dawn,  finding  a  way 
through  dim-lit  woodlands,  sullen  morasses 
and  mist-haunted  swamps,  past  glimmer- 
ing meres,  past  blossoming  hawthorns  in 
scented  dew  ;  and  were  now  ascending  by 
a  rough  sheep-track  to  the  crest  of  the 
Down.  There  was  no  smiling  garden 
beneath  them,  but  ridge  upon  ridge  of 
primeval  oak  forests  stretching  aws^  in 
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mysterious  vistas,  wildernesses  of  ragged 
heath  and  stagnant  rush-bearing  swamps, 
which  sheltered  wilder  and  more  mys- 
terious outlaws.  Sparse  communities, 
akin  to  these— charcoal  burners,  iron 
workers,  swineherds — dwelt  on  rare 
patches  of  arable  land  furrowed  by  a 
primitive  plough  and  ox  team,  or  around 
some  half-monastic  village,  whose  byways 
were  the  beaten  tracks  of  swine.  The  old 
Roman  roads  were  the  highways  of  this 
land  of  shadows  and  vague  terrors. 

On  reaching  the  hill-crest  the  Bishops 
saw  the  land  to  the  south  sloping  down  to 
the  swampy  marshes  and  salt  pools,  and 
a  stream  wandering  through  them  to  the 
sea,  while  the  massive  hill  ranges  above 
Lewes  rose  up  before  them  in  grand 
impressive  grey  tones,  against  the  morning 
light.  A  little  farther,  and  they  saw  the 
two  keeps  of  Lewes  Castle,  above  the 
curtain  walls,  commanding  the  still  lower 
walls  of  the  town,  the  whole  standing 
steeply  up  on  a  hill  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  great  hills.  Built  of  timber  and  clay, 
thatched  with  straw,  the  town  clustered 
and  clung  to  the  hill  in  a  maze  of  narrow 
streets  and  causeways,  with  the  tortuous 
intersections  of  a  squalid  hive  ;  these  with 
the  bell-towers  and  roofs  of  the  many 
churches  and  the  fortified  gates,  were 
misty  in  the  early  light  and  drifting 
smoice.  As  they  drew  nearer  the  Bishops 
saw  the  alleys  and  corners  of  the  town 
swarming  with  men,  the  steep  narrow 
purlieus  resounded  with  the  ring  of 
armourers'  hammers  and  the  hum  of 
voices ;  grim  faces  marked  with  the 
rigours  of  the  life  feudal  looked  from 
above  the  walls,  for  William  de  Warenne, 
the  Lord  of  Lewes,  had  summoned  his 
men  to  aid  the  King,  and  had  invited 
him  to  his  stronghold.  The  royal  ensigns 
were  fluttering  in  the  wind  with  the  De 
Warenne  banner  above  the  towers,  while 
beneath  steely  flashes  came  from  the  arms 
of  soldiers  passing  up  and  down  from  the 
royal  lodging  at  Southover,  without  the 
walls,  where  the  Barons'  emissaries  saw 
the  towers  of  the  splendid  church  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  and  one  end  of 
their  journey.  Here  they  entered  into 
their  own  world,  and  found  around  them 
the  means  and  methods  of  its  strength. 

King  Henry,  the  guest  of  the  Prior, 
William  de  Neville,  received  the  Bishops 
in  audience,  and  they  pleaded  with  earnest 
gestures  that  he  should  keep  his  promise 
to  observe  the  laws  called  the  Provisions 


of  Oxford,  But  in  vain — no  arguments 
would  move  the  King;  he  had  obtained 
secret  absolution  from  the  Pope  annulling 
his  oath  to  do  so.  Thus  nothing  was  left 
but  to  fight,  father  against  son,  brother 
against  brother. 

The  Bishops  arrived  at  De  Montfort's 
camp  with  the  King's  scornful  rejection, 
whereupon  the  Barons  prepared  for 
battle.  Probably  from  something  the 
Bishops  had  observed,  or  with  sincere 
faith  in  his  cause,  De  Montfort  affixed  a 
white  cross  to  the  back  and  front  of  his 
soldiers.  The  Bishops  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  with  the  men,  giving  them  absolu- 
tion for  the  deeds  of  the  morrow,  and 
the  preliminaries  ended. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  SymoHy  je  vous  difie  !  "  Thus  it  was 
that  King  Henry,  advancing  in  front  of 
his  battle  array,  greeted  the  army  of  his 
old  friend  Simon  de  Montfort ;  the  light 
in  the  east  behind  him  flashed  from  his 
sword,  flashed  with  scintillating  gleams 
from  the  long  lines  of  steel-clad  men,  who 
were  advancing  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Downs— their  left 
wing  vanishing  in  the  mists  of  the  valley. 
The  King  commanded  the  centre,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall  the  left  wing  ;  the  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  the  King's 
impetuous  son  Edward ;  this  wheeling 
up  from  the  castle  towards  the  higher 
ground,  now  called  Mount  Harry,  in  the 
full  light  of  the  morning,  presented  a 
brilliant,  dazzling  mass  of  polished  armour 
and  fluttering  ensigns,  a  comet-like  head 
with  a  long  train  of  men  extending  across 
the  green  turf,  where  the  modern  race- 
course presumes  to  give  to-day  "a  fair 
field  and  no  favour "  to  the  sporting 
descendants  of  the  old  fighting  race.  De 
Montfort  was  a  true  sportsman ;  he  had 
found  at  early  morning  the  King's  camp 
in  Plumpton  Plain  fast  asleep ;  scorning 
to  take  advantage,  he  surprised  some 
foragers,  who  hastened  to  Lewes  with  the 
news  of  his  approach.  It  is  probable  that 
the  King  had  believed,  from  the  tone  of 
the  Bishops  on  the  previous  day,  that  the 
Barons  were  half-hearted  and  would  retire 
— or  surely  Prince  .Ekiward  would  have 
seized  the  heights  before  De  Montfort; 
however,  the  royal  army  was  allowed  time 
to  form. 

De  Montfort  had  given  the  command 
of  his  left  wing  to  Lord  Nicholas  de 
Seagrave, — this  was  a  body  of  London 
Volunteers,  half  soldier  citizens ;  the  right 
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wing  was  in  charge  of  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Guido  ;  the  van  was  led  by  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  while  De  Montfort  com- 
manded the  reserve  himself :  four  divisions 
in  all,  the  Barons  having  the  smaller  army. 
Prince  Edward,  young,  impetuous,  and 
irritated  by  the  London  citizens,  whose 
children  had  pelted  his  mother's  state 
barge  with  stones  on  the  Thames,  charged 
headlong  up)on  the  half-trained  city  men, 
and  the  fight  began. 
Then  arose  that  peculiar  rustle  in  the 


black  crows  gathering  as  they  do  now  on 
a  May  morning. 

When  De  Montfort  saw  his  London 
men  hurled  over  the  edge  of  the  Down, 
and  Edward  and  his  force  disappear  after 
them,  he  knew  that  the  supreme  moment 
had  come.  Rushing  forward,  he  drew 
together  a  mass  of  flashing  steel,  and 
wedged  it  into  the  centre  ranks  of  the 
Royal  army ;  here  was  something  like  a 
huge  "  Rugby  scrum,"  over  a  mile  in 
length,  armed  with  spears,  swords,   and 


"To-day  we  may  8tan4  on  the  rulna  of  the  Keep  at  Lewes,  where  Edward  went  to  look  anon.' 


air,  as  the  arrows  fell  in  flights,  rattling 
like  iron  hail  on  steel  defences,  then 
there  was  the  sudden  gasp,  the  convulsed 
figure  in  the  May  grass,  grasping  that 
delicate  miracle  of  beauty  in  clenched 
hands,  and  the  trickle  of  the  purple  life- 
blood,  which  in  a  few  hours  ran  in  rills 
about  the  ground,  dyeing  the  daisies  a 
deeper  crimson  in  its  stream.  Then  rage 
arose  and  swelled,  then  the  shout  of 
command,  the  shock  of  a  wave  of  steel, 
a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  hammers 
beating  on  a  thousand  anvils,  shrieks, 
groans,  oaths,  ascended  to  the  heavens, 
where  the  larks  were  warbling   and   the 


axes,  struggling  furiously,  blinded  with 
blood  and  gasping  for  breath. 

The  King  fought  well,  but  the  Barons 
came  down  hill ;  slowly  but  surely  they 
forced  the  Royal  lines  back,  slowly  they 
forced  the  wedge  of  spearmen  through  the 
main  defence  of  the  Royalists;  by  noon 
the  battle  was  decided,  but  not  finished. 

Prince  Edward  had  probably  in  his 
rage,  while  in  headlong  pursuit  of  the 
Londoners,  become  entangled  in  the 
swamps  and  morasses  of  the  Weald  ;  or 
else  De  Montfort  had  kept  his  reserve 
of  men  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
opposing  his  return,  forj{3J3OT^  most 
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singular  thing  in  the  battle  that  he  did 
not  return  till  late  afternoon,  and  only  to 
find  his  father's  army  broken,  and  making 
a  last  stand  beneath  the  town  walls  and 
the  suburb  of  Southover,  where  the  two 
sons  of  De  Montfort  were  leading  charge 
after  charge  upon  the  dispirited  left  of 
the  Royal  army.  The  Royal  centre  had 
retreated  into  the  town  when  Edward 
learned  the  news  that  his  father  was 
wounded  and  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
Priory. 


were  consoling  the  dying ;  De  Warenne's 
men  were  seizing  supplies  for  the  castle, 
while  howling  dogs  and  stray  swine  were 
slipping  about  on  the  blood-stained 
cobbles,  a  place  of  frantic  confusion. 

Edward  looked  on  with  the  warrior 
courage  of  his  race;  De  Warenne,  con- 
templating flight,  stood  at  his  elbow  as 
they  saw  this  scene  of- disaster;  already 
men  were  crowding  together  as  fugitives 
on  the  bridge  to  the  east  in  such  numbers 
as  to  fail  over  into  the  river.     At  night- 


'Th9  Parliament  Aaaembled/ 


To-day  we  may  stand  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Keep  at  Lewes,  where  Edward 
went  to  look  around.  It  is  almost 
possible  to  see,  as  he  saw,  the  green  slopes 
dotted  with  groups  of  recumbent  figures 
of  men  and  horses,  and  a  wild,  excited 
horde  of  exasperated  men  shouting  with 
contorted  faces  and  threatening  gestures 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  town.  Within 
the  steep,  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
were  swarming  again  with  people.  In 
a  babel  of  sounds,  and  shrieking  appeals 
to  the  Saints,  women  and  children  w^ere 
dragging  about  household  treasures,  and 
crowding  with  them  into  the  numerous 
churches ;  friars  braving  the  falling  arrows 


fall  the  remnants  of  the  Royal  army  fled, 
some  to  sink  into  the  bogs  of  the  valley 
and  perish  horse  and  man.  De  Warenne 
escaped  with  a  few  nobles  to  Pevensey, 
thence  to  France ;  the  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
"Kinge  of  y*  Romans,"  took  refuge  in 
a  mill  on  the  Winterbourne  stream,  but 
was  captured ;  the  Castle  held  out,  though 
closely  besiejjed  by  De  Montfort's  men, 
who  had  entered  the  town. 

Then  came  a  lurid  end  :  fiery  projectiles 
from  the  castle  set  the  thatched  roofs 
of  the  town  alight;  infuriated  soldiers, 
unable  to  force  an  entrance,  turned  on 
the  people.  Flames,  blood,  violation,  the 
hard  terms  of  feudalism,  held  the  grimmest 
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revel,  and  boiled  and  fretted  in  the  tortured 
byways  for  some  hours,  when  De  Montfort, 
who  had  secured  the  King,  proposed  an 
end  to  these  horrors  to  Edward.  He 
accepted,  and  gave  himself  up  as  hostage 
for  his  father ;  then  the  inferno  surrounding 
the  town  of  Lewes  gradually  sank  into  a 
silence  that  was  punctured  by  cries  of  pain 


though  better  built ;  the  feudal  period 
clings  to  it  like  an  ancient  perfume;  in 
Lewes  one  is  nearly  always  looking  over  an 
old  wall  to  a  hill  or  to  some  valley  below. 
The  beautiful  Norman  church  at  South- 
over  vanished  ages  ago ;  only  a  few  ruined 
walls  of  the  Priory  remain.  Modernity 
would  uproot  these  if  it  could.     The  rail- 


"L9W98  as  of  ol4  atHt  clutters  about  its  Castle.' 


and  muttered  prayers,  birth-pangs  of  a  great 
nation's  liberties.  Thus  on  the  wide 
hillside  under  the  open  heaven  was  forged 
the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  Parliaments. 
Lewes,  as  of  old,  still  clusters  about  its 
castle,  suggestive,  picturesque — a  town  of 
nooks  and  corners,  of  old-world  streets  and 
medieval  churches,  with  the  bold  ridge  of 
some  great  down  showing  above  them.  It 
is  still  a  maze  of  steep-staired  causeways, 


way  passes  through  them  now.  Above 
on  the  Downs,  on  the  spot  where  our 
liberties  were  wrought,  practical  England 
makes  a  racecourse  ;  yet  the  people  of 
Lewes  feel  the  historic  sense.  In  the 
keep  of  the  castle  is  a  museum  of  Sussex 
antiquities,  as  quaint  and  interesting  in 
itself  as  it  is  unusual  in  its  surroundings — 
on  a  summer  afternoon  a  place  to  dream  in 
and  to  ...  no  1  not  forget.^QOQlc 
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ATHOR^S  TEMPLE  AT  DENDERA,  EGYPT* 

BV  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

I 

of  Egypt,  the  goddess  of  Love, 
ti  of  the  firmament,  font  of  delight, 
d  with  the  stars  ever  bending  above, 
ess  of  planets  and  guide  of  their  might 


emple^s  mysterious  fane 
in  colours  the  artist  had  learned, 
\phrodite  arose  from  the  main 
bright  arrows  had  wounded  and  burned. 

Ill 
hy  portion,  and  flowers  of  the  Nile, 
blossom,  with  white  milk  of  kine, — 
e  date-palm  they  brought  thee,  whose  smile 
ir  river  thy  favour  divine. 

IV 

y  painted  thy  columns'  fair  towers, 
ach  hall  by  thy  features  adored, — 
I  forest  illumined  by  flowers, — 
re  the  chants  and  the  incense  upsoared. 


walls  glowed  the  triumphs  of  kings, 
the  chariots',  the  warriors'  throng, — 
he  roseclad  procession  that  brings 
:h  harvest's  devotional  song. 

VI 

le  joy  that  thy  benison  brought, 
I  happiness  even  from  birth,— 
lue  for  thine  emblem  they  sought 
n  skies,  and  the  turquoise  in  earth. 

VII 

the  Roman  restore  to  their  height 
|r  worship,  O  Love  goddess,  thou 
lankind  through  all  time,  and  whose  might 

change  since  Love's  earliest  vow. 

VIII 

all  Love  were  enduringly  shrined, 
ce  thine  in  the  Star  and  the  Stream, 
)erennial,  to  Death  ne'er  consigned, 
J  no  Desert,  and  lost  in  no  Dream, 

IX 

Living  for  ever,  more  potent  than  creed. 

Throned  in  affection,  a  blessing  re-bom 

Season  by  season  in  sowing  thy  seed,  r-^  t 

Love  that  the  soul's  love  of  Friendship  has  wom4jOOglC 
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I^UE  north  wind  flung  itself  wildly, 
viciously,  over  the  grey  barrens ; 
shrieking  and  whistling,  it  passed 
into  the  dark  forests  beyond. 

A  lone  figure,  urging  on  his  dog  team, 
sometimes  pushing  the  sledge  behind 
them  when  the  snow  was  soft,  struggled 
slowly  across  the  mournful  distances. 

"  Sacrde  !  Ah  no  get  to  de  poste  dees 
n*ight,"  he  murmured. 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  words  the 
dogs  stopped,  panting,  their  feet  bleeding, 
their  eyes  half  closed ;  worn  out  with  the 
weight  of  their  load  and  the  killing  soft- 
ness of  the  snow. 

The  man,  Phin^  Poleon,  straightened 
up  and  looked  about,  while  the  wind  tore 
at  his  clothes,  bellowed  in  his  ears,  and 
slung  the  biting  drift  over  him.  Every- 
where loomed  the  solitude  of  the  winter 
barrens ;  everywhere  the  snow  flew  along 
in  tumbling  clouds,  ever  and  always  the 
gale  shrieked  in  gusts.  The  dogs  had 
lain  down  together,  creeping  to  one 
another  that  their  warmth  might  keep 
off  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

**  Ah  mus'  get  to  de  fores',"  Phine  said 
aloud,  took  up  his  whip  and  curled  the 
thong  about  the  tired  brutes. 

"  Allez  !  allez  !     Marse  ! '' 

They  got  to  their  feet  painfully  and 
started  on,  he  helping  from  the  rear. 

At  last,  after  hours  of  fighting  against 
the  whirling  snow,  he  came  to  the  forest. 
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Tall,  black  and  grim,  the  hemlock  and 
pine  stood  before  him,  their  tops  pirouet- 
ting wildly  in  the  wind. 

In  their  shelter  Poleon  halted,  built  a 
lean-to,  gathered  some  dry  wood  and 
lighted  his  fire.  The  flames  ate  their  red 
way  speedily,  and  roared  their  heat  to  the 
coldness  of  the  air. 

After  supper  he  fed  the  dogs,  rolled  him- 
self in  his  rabbit-skin  blanket  and  slept. 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  he  woke,  his 
mind  roused  to  action  by  the  feeling  of  the 
presence  of  something.  He  got  up,  and 
started  to  call  the  dogs,  when  the  gleam  of 
a  fire  in  the  forest  below  arrested  his 
voice.     "  Who's  dere  ?  "  he  muttered. 

In  yellow  lines  of  light  that  flickered 
and  shone,  the  other  fire  gleamed  warmly. 
His  own  had  gone  out. 

"  Ah  go  see ! "  and  he  went,  stealing 
from  tree  to  tree,  the  sound  of  his  feet, 
crunching  in  the  snow,  covered  up  by  the 
noises  of  the  angry  night 

By  the  brightly  blazing  fire  were  two 
figures  close  together,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Her  face  he  could  not  see  for 
the  dancing  shadows.  "Dat  ees  Le 
Renard,"  he  whispered,  recognising  an 
old  comrade  in  the  man.  He  was  about 
to  go  forward,  when  the  woman  rose  and 
passed  behind  the  other  figure.  Poleon 
saw  the  flash  of  steel,  but  could  not  hear 
the  groan.  He  saw  the  bp4y  roll  pver 
and  twitch  convulsively,  d  by  CjOOQIc 
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'*Bon  Dieu!  w*at  you  do?"  he  shouted, 
leaping  on.  The  woman  saw  him  coming, 
and  darted  away  in  the  blackness,  seizing 
a  pair  of  snowshoes  that  were  near  as  she 
ran. 

"Dam'  you,"  he  cursed,  and  tried  to 
follow.  He  stumbled  and  slipped,  then 
stopped  breathless.  Only  the  impenetrable 
mass  of  trunks  met  his  eyes,  their  branches 
flapping  monotonously  to  and  fro. 

"No  can  catch  now,"  and  he  went 
back  to  the  wounded  man.  "  Renard, 
w'at  ees?"  he  asked  frantically,  tearing 
open  his  friend's  capote  and  shirt. 

The  latter  opened  his  great  black  eyes 
for  an  instant  "Dat  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 
Poleon?" 

"Si — si,"  the  latter  answered,  trying 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  that  reddened 
the  snow. 

"Ah'm  .  .  .  een  .  .  .  de  .  .  .  Pol— 
eece  .  ^  .  dees — ^year;  catch  mans  for 
steal ;  he  .  .  .  go  .  .  .  Stonee  .  .  .  Mon- 
taigne ;  dees  girl — mak  me  link  .  .  . 
she  .  .  .  loove  .  .  .  me ;  she  sistaire  dat 
mans  I  '*    The  voice  finished. 

"  Ah  catch  her  sure  ! "  Poleon  screamed, 
seeing  that  his  friend's  death  was  near. 
"  W*at  her  name  ?  no  could  see  her,  me  ?  " 

The  dying  trapper  gasped  and  gurgled 
a  moment,  "  W— g "  and  died. 

The  dead  man  in  his  arms,  the  glazing 
eyes  looking  unseeing  into  his,  Poleon 
crouched,  dazed,  horror-stricken.  As  in 
a  dream  old  scenes,  memories  of  trapping 
days  together,  days  that  were  fraught  with 
success  sometimes,  sometimes  burdened 
with  failure,  but  always  hours  of  com- 
panionship and  a  deep  friendliness,  passed 
before  his  memory-eyes. 

"An*  now,"  he  muttered  sadly,  **eet 
all  feenesh  for  evaire."  Then  he  stood 
up,  and  took  off"  his  cap.  "  Bon  Dieu, 
hear  Ven  Ah,  Phin^  Poleon,  say  dat 
Ah  goin'  keel  dat  girl  som'taim  ! "  He 
looked  up  at  the  heavens.  They  were 
dull  grey  and  black  with  the  coming 
light  Clouds  sped  over  in  banks  and 
hurrying  rifts.  Gloomy,  forbidding  and 
cold  they  were. 

He  picked  up  the  dead  man  and  carried 
him  to  where  his  own  dogs  were  waiting, 
curled  up,  asleep.  On  top  of  the  load  of 
fur  he  fastened  the  stiffening  form.  With- 
out breakfast  or  even  a  thought  of  food 
he  cracked  his  whip  : 

"Allez— hoop!" 

The  half-light  in  the  forest  showed  the 
drifts  and  piled-up  masses  of  snow,  and 


the  dogs  worked  slowly  along.  Weaker 
and  weaker  their  pulls  at  the  load  became, 
then  they  stopped,  powerless  to  pull 
more. 

"W'at  Ah  do?"  Phin^  whispered, 
wiping  the  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face. 
"Ah  mus'  leeve  Renard  or  my  skeens." 
He  stood  long,  hesitating  between  the 
body  of  his  friend  and  the  fur  he  had 
collected  from  his  traps;  these  meant 
money  and  food  to  him.  At  last,  "Ah 
buree  Renard,"  and  he  fell  to  work. 

With  his  axe  he  dug  through  the  snow 
and  hacked  at  the  frozen  earth  beneath, 
finally  sinking  a  hole  big  enough  for  his 
purpose.  Then  he  undid  the  lashings, 
lifted  the  dead  man  from  the  sledge, 
lowered  him  carefully,  put  back  the  earth, 
dragged  the  snow  over  the  spot  and 
stamped  it  down.  Gravely  he  stood  on  it 
then,  and  said  his  Ave  Maria  twice,  called 
to  the  team  and  turned  away,  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

At  night  he  reached  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  post  at  Misstassiny  and  took 
his  furs  to  the  Factor,  receiving  lor  them 
food  and  some  money. 

"  Tis  a  gude  thing  ye  got  a  fair  lot  this 
time,"  the  Scotchman  said,  as  he  examined 
the  skins,  "  fur  ye  hae  nae  done  so  well 
lately,  Phin' ! " 

But  the  big  French  Canadian  said 
nothing.  For  days  he  fought  with  himself 
as  to  whether  he  should  tell  of  the 
murder  he  had  seen  committed,  because 
the  Post  was  asking  for  Le  Renard ;  but 
he  argued,  "  Ah  no  know  dat  w'man  ; 
dey  no  b'lief  me  ;  mabbe  tink  Ah  keel 
Renard,"  and  he  was  silent 

The  knife  that  he  had  found  in  his 
friend's  back,  he  kept  It  was  a  peculiar 
blade,  with  a  moose-horn  handle  and  a 
blunted  haft.  He  would  take  it  out  when 
he  was  alone  in  his  tepee  and  look  at  it, 
moisture  in  his  gaunt  eyes. 

"  Ef  Ah  onlee  knew  who  deed  dat ! " 
he  would  whisper  over  and  over  again. 

Each  night  before  he  slept  he  solemnly 
repeated  his  vow  to  kill  the  girl  "som' 
taim,"  and  each  day  he  watched  every- 
thing and  everyone  about  the  Post 
furtively,  but  learned  nothing.  The  ques- 
tions about  Le  Renard  faded  away. 

"  He  must  ha'  lost  hisself,"  the  Factor 
said. 

But  Poleon  knew,  and  he  chafed  at  his 
own  powerlessness.  All  winter  he  worked 
on  at  his  traps,  and  when  spring  came  he 
had  a  good  credit,a<:coj.p^t@(^^^ 
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"Ah  goin'  be  marry,"  he  announced 
abruptly  one  day  to  the  Factor. 

"  Who  ?  "  the  latter  asked. 

"Wa-gush"  (Little  Fox). 

"  She  is  a  fox  too,"  and  the  Scotchman 
chuckled ;  "  but  I  hae  nae  doot  ye  can 
beat  her  well  enou*  to  keep  her  frae 
foxin',"  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

"Ahlooveher — datallAh  know,"Poleon 
answered  gravely,  and  went  out  of  the 
store. 

One  glorious  June  day,  when  the  trees 
were  green  with  springing  life  and  the  air 
warm  with  the  luxury  of  the  coming  short 
months  of  heat,  Poleon  was  married  to 
Wa-gush,  the  little  Indian  girl  he  had 
grown  to  love,  if  love  can  be  called  a 
rough  mastership  with  a  passionate  adora- 
tion besides.  AH  the  Post  were  there, 
and  when  the  Jesuit  father  pronounced 
his  blessing  they  cheered. 

Wa-gush  and  Phin6  took  up  their  home 
in  a  large,  fine  tepee  that  Poleon  had 
built  for  the  occasion.  The  girl  was  slim, 
but  strong  in  body,  muscular  and  active. 
Her  face  was  of  the  Chippewa  type,  with 
long  slender  nose,  aloe  eyes,  high  fore- 
head, straight  black  hair,  tiny  feet  and 
hands. 

"  Dieu,  Ah  loove  you ! "  Poleon 
whispered  softly  to  her  one  night,  as  the 
little  supper  fire  flamed  and  spluttered  at 
their  feet. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes 
narrowed  more  than  ever.  "An*  Ah 
loove  you  !  "  she  answered  sofily,  tapping 
her  beaded  moccasins  with  a  little  stick. 

Poleon  never  beat  her ;  on  the  contrary 
he  carried  the  wood,  built  the  fires,  hauled 
the  nets  on  the  lake — in  short,  did  every- 
thing that  is  usually  done  by  the  squaws 
— so  much  that  the  Post  laughed  at 
him. 

"  Ye  do  love  her,  don't  ye,  Poleon  ?  " 
the  Factor  said  one  day  sarcastically. 

"  Ah-hai  "  (yes),  he  answered. 

All  this  time  of  great  happiness  with 
the  girl,  the  old  sorrow  for  his  friend  was 
working  at  his  heart.  He  would  sit  by 
his  fire,  with  her  on  the  other  side,  and 
sombrely  dream,  sometimes  seeing  the 
death  picture,  sometimes  almost  feeling 
Le  Renard  in  his  arms. 

Often  he  tried  to  tell  her  of  his  pain, 
but  at  each  attack  the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat.  No,  he  could  not  make  her  un- 
happy, esp)ecially  because  he,  they  both, 
hoped  for  a  child.  Unseen  he  would 
take  out  the  knife  and  gloomily  handle  it. 


wondering,  praying  that  some  time  he 
might  have  his  vengeance. 

The  days  passed  on,  one  by  one, -each 
filled  with  its  own  particular  happiness 
with  Wa-gush,  each  bringing  nearer  the 
longed-for  event.  In  the  evenings,  when 
his  nets  were  hauled  and  the  dogs  fed, 
Poleon  would  take  her  out  on  the  lake  in 
one  of  his  birch-bark  canoes,  and  paddle 
quietly  along  the  warm  dark  shores, 
startling  the  deer  from  their  feeding,  and 
listening  to  the  lonely  hoot  of  owls. 

One  night  his  sorrow  was  too  great. 
"Cherie,"  he  said  quietly. 

**  Ai  ?  "  she  put  her  hand  on  his  knee, 
that  rested  on  the  canoe  bottom. 

**  Ah  have  beeg  pain  ! " 

"  Ai  ?  "  she  said  again,  waiting. 

He  drew  out^the  knife  from  his  bosom. 

**Dees   knife "   he   began,   when   he 

heard  the  startled  gasp,  felt  her  shiver 
run  over  the  canoe,  and  he  looked  up. 
In  the  moonlight  her  dusky  face  was 
white,  and  her  eyes  burned  strangely 
at  him. 

She  controlled  herself  by  a  valiant 
effort.     "Ai?" 

A  wild  thought  flashed  across  him,  and 
he  remembered,  could  hear  the  dying 
man's  attempt  at  a  name  :  "  W — g — ." 

She  was  herself  again.     **  Tell  to  me  ?  " 

And  he  told  her  the  story,  watching, 
now  that  the  iron  was  in  his  heart,  with 
the  keenness  of  a  hound  ;  but  Wa-gush 
gave  no  further  sign. 

**  Dat  too  bad,  Poleon,"  she  said  when 
he  finished.  **  You  mus*  fin'  dat  girrl  an' 
keel  \ " 

Straight  she  looked  at  him,  and  he 
stared  back.  No  waver  of  an  eyelid  met 
his  gaze." 

"Yout'inkdat?" 

"Ai-hai"  (yes),  she  answered  steadily, 
and  they  went  home. 

More  days  passed,  but  now  they  were 
fraught  with  double  pain  to  Poleon. 

"  It  no  can  be  dat  ?  "  he  would  say  to 
himself  when  alone.  At  supper  one  night 
the  blanket  at  the  entrance  was  pushed 
aside,  and  a  great  Indian  came  in.  "  Bo' 
jou,  Poleon  1  bo'  jou,  sistaire !  Ah  comme 
fom  Stonee  Montaigne,  Ah'm  free  at 
las' ! "  and  he  sat  down. 

Poleon  turned  to  the  girl ;  she  was 
watching  him  with  a  tense,  hunted  look. 
"  Ah-h  ! "  he  whispered,  and  talked  on 
gaily. 

She  was  lulled  to  carelessness,  thinking 
he  did  not  know;  and  whewnhe  suggested 
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they  should  go  on  the  lake,  the  next  even-  "  Ah  am  tinken',"  he  said,  and  struck, 

ing,  she  got  into  the  canoe  quietly.     The  The  canoe  trembled  for  an  instant,  then 

moon  shone  in  all  its  glorious  splendour,  was  quiet  on  the  calm  waters.     He  looked 

silvering    the    waters,    and    causing    the  at  her,  dead  at  his  feet,  her  little  hands 

forest  to  appear  as  black  lines.     When  at  resting  over  the  side.     The  knife  was  still 

a  distance  from  the  Post,  Poleon  got  out  in  his  hands. 

the  old  knife.     **  You  keel  Le  Renard,"  "  Bon  Dieu,  Ah  have  keel  lak'  Ah  say  ; 

he  said,  with  no  anger  in  his  voice,  only  maintenan'  Ah  keel  h'ag'an."     He  thrust 

an  ineffable  sorrow.  at  his  own  chest  with  a  powerful  heavy 

"  Non — non,"  she  answered,  seeing  the  blow.     "  Adieu,  Wa-gush  !  Ah  alway  loove 

light  in  his  eyes.  you,"  he  gasped  as   he  fell,  overturning 

"  Ah  say  yes,  an'  Ah'm  goin*  keel  you  I "  the  canoe  by  his  weight 

She  begged  for  mercy  as  he  put  the         The  waters  rolled  away  in  sullen  ripples 

paddle  down.     "Tink  of  you'  petit,"  she  after  the  splash;  and  the  upturned  canoe 

whispered   then.     He  crawled  over  the  floated  motionless  and  dark  on  the  calm, 

thwart.  moonlit  surface. 
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THE  LAST  ROAD^ 

BY  URSULA  TWENTY. 


ACROSS  the  silence  of  the  hills 
{Oh  distant  hills  of  dream  /) 
The  Piper's  magic  music  shrills 
And  ripples  like  a  stream. 
Beyond  the  moor,  beyond  the  fen, 
Thin,  tremulous,  and  silver-clear, 
It  pierces  to  the  souls  of  men, 
It  calls — and  they  must  hear. 

II. 
The  voice  of  all  the  crowded  town 
{Oh  voice  of  tears  and  laughter !) 
The  Piper's  charmed  note  shall  drown. 
They  turn  and  follow  after. 
By  its  wild  lure  their  feet  are  drawn 
To  walk  a  way  they  do  not  know. 
Whatever  heart  be  left  to  mourn. 
It  calls — and  they  must  go. 

III. 
They  leave  their  hearts'  desire  behind 
{Oh  witching  tune  the  Piper  plays  I) 
None  know  what  they  may  hope  to  find. 
What  waits  beyond  the  trackless  ways. 
No  grief  can  hold,  no  love  can  keep. 
No  wild  regret  their  eyes  can  dim. 
Whatever  heart  be  left  to  weep, 
The  Piper  calls — they  follow  him. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  ASQUTTH  AT  HOME. 

BY  EMMIE  AVERY  KEDDELL. 


N  the  new 
House  of 
Common  s 
there  is  no 
more  i  n- 
c  i  s  i  V  e 
speake  r 
and  no 
more  tren- 
chant de- 
hater  than 
the  present 
Chancel- 
lor of  the 
E  X  c  h  e- 
quer,  who 
has  sat  for 
East  Fife- 
shire  for 
the  last 
twenty  years,  and  helped  all  that  time  in 
the  making  of  history. 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith  was  born  at 
Morley  some  fifty-three  years  ago,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Yorkshire  Non- 
conformist family.      His  earliest  recollec- 
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end  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  City  of 
London  School  found  young  Asquith  a 
promising  pupil,  and  he  took  a  scholarship 
at  Balliol  when  he  was  but  seventeen. 
At  Oxford  he  had,  as  every  one  knows,  a 
very  brilliant  career,  taking  not  only  first 
in  Classics  but  the  Craven  Scholarship. 
He  has,  by  the  way,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  President  of  the  Union 
who  has  been  succeeded  there  by  his  two 
sons.  The  making  and  breaking  of  laws 
took  his  fancy,  and  Mr.  Asquith  was 
called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

Ten  years  later  he  sought  and  achieved 
Parliamentary  honours  by  ousting  Mr. 
Boyd  Kinnear  from  East  Fife.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  young  Parliamentarians  to 
have  his  maiden  speech  eulogised  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  described  the  effort  as 
"a  favourable  augury  of  the  position  the 
honourable  member  is  likely  to  fill  in  our 
Parliamentary  contests." 

In  1890  Mr.  Asquith  took  silk,  and 
a  few  years  later  became  a  Bencher  of 
his  Inn-     Before  this  the  clear  ideas  and 


The  Hall.' 


tion  of  himself  centres  in  the  carrj'ing  of 
a  flag  in  a  Sunday-school  procession,  and 
in  singing  patriotic  songs  to  celebrate  the 


lucid  style  of  the  young  lawyer  had 
attracted  older  members  of  the  Lower 
House.    Very  soon  Mr  Gladstone  gave  him 


Mr,  Aaquith, 
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the  portfolio  of  the  Home  Office,  and 
he  was  thus  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the 
age  of  forty.  Tlie  permanent  staff  at 
Whitehall  soon  found  they  had  got  a 
master  who  was  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor 
coerced.  He  was  a  strong  administrator, 
as  his  firmness  during  the  great  Coal 
Strike  of  that  time  showed,  and  he  con- 
firmed his  reputation  for  individuality  of 
character  and  the  possession  of  a  will  of 
his  own.  We  expect  no  less  now  that  he 
has  gone  back  to  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
a  higher  capacity;   and  though  his   first 


Tennants'  house  in  Grosvenor  Square  had 
long  been  the  meeting-place  of  many  of 
the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  some 
years  previously,  another  daughter  of  the 
family  had  married  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 
Unfortunately,  as  will  be  remembered, 
she  survived  her  marriage  but  one  short 
year.  Another  Miss  Tennant  became  the 
wife  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  who  for  several 
years  was  Master  of  the  late  Queen's 
Buckhounds. 

No.      20,     Cavendish      Square,      the 


The  Dining-room 


Budget  has  proved  unexciting,  it  is  a  fault  to 
be  forgiven  in  sensational  times  like  these. 
It  was  on  May  loth,  1894,  that  Mr. 
Asquith  alleviated  his  administrative 
duties  by  a  step  of  another  kind  of  im- 
portance altogether,  when  he  married  the 
popular  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  the  sixth 
and  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Tennant.  Miss  Tennant  had  many 
friends  in  the  world  of  politics,  and  also 
some  experience  of  political  life,  for  her 
father  had  just  sat  as  member  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  and  then  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  Peebles   and  Selkirk.     The 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  house, 
bears  the  dignity  of  age,  and  is  full  of 
interest.  Situated  on  the  west  side  of 
this  historical  Square,  it  stands  next  door 
to  the  mansion  for  many  years  occupied 
by  that  eccentric  man,  the  fifth  Duke 
of  Portland.  Another  mansion.  No.  15, 
was  for  long  years  the  scene  of  the 
fashionable  receptions  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Charleville,  that  dangerous 
rival  of  Lady  Blessington  in  the  domain 
of  high  society.  Further  back  than  this, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  Pope's 
contemporary.   P^rcha^d  (^5  J^  of 


Mr9.  Asquith'a  Boudoir:   the  desk. 
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this  side  of  the  Square,  intending  to 
erect  a  magnificent  residence  upon  the 
site.  But,  before  this  was  accomplished, 
as  an  old  chronicler  quaintly  informs 
us,  "a  terrible  blow  struck  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave." 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  once  across 
this  Square  there  ran  a  shady  lane  en- 
deared to  our  forbears  as  the  "  Lovers' 
Walk " ;  and  also  that  people  in  vast 
numbers  flocked  to  this  spot  to  hear 
George  Whitefield  preach  his  famous 
sermons. 

Cavendish  Square  still  boasts  many 
notable  residents.  In  addition  to  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Viscount  Duncannon, 
around  this  spot  reside  some  of  our 
most  renowned  medical  men, — Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  Sir  Stephen  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
David  Ferrier,  Mr.  Handfield-Jones,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  In  fact,  ad- 
joining Harley  Street,  the  Square  must  be 
considered  within  that  area  so  aptly 
termed  .  "  Doctor-Land."  .  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  himself  once  lived  at  No.  i6, 
Cavendish  Square,  and  often  walked 
round  to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  when  the 
latter  was  living  at  73,  Harley  Street. 

The  entrance  to  Mr.  Asquith's  house 
has  an  imposing  porch  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  inside  the  front  door  one  is 
ushered  into  a  spacious  hall,  that  is  not 
without  an  air  of  comfort.  Over  the 
yellow  marble  floor  is  laid  a  thick  Persian 
carpet.  The  walls  in  wooden  panels  of 
bold  design  are  painted  in  white,  and  the 
ceiling  bears  that  deep,  rich  moulding 
often  found  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  periods. 
The  whiteness  of  the  walls  is  relieved 
by  the  six  massive  doors  of  rich  dark 
mahogany,  which  are  possessions  to  be 
envied  by  people  who  build  houses  to-day. 
One  notes  some  fine  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  over  the  fireplace  a  family 
portrait  by  J.  Graham  Gilbert.  Opposite 
to  this  stands  another  fine  piece  of 
mahogany,  an  old  cassone,  with  immense 
carved  claw  feet;  and  its  great  chased 
hinges  and  brass  locks,  in  their  exquisite 
workmanship,  remind  one  of  the  fine  gold 
lace-work  upon  old  Stuart  settees.  The 
caddie-bags  with  golf  clubs  in  the  corner  are 
an  evidence  of  enthusiasm  for  the  game, 
but,  curiously  enough,  they  belong  not  to 
our  host,  but  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Asquith  is 
often  seen  on  the  links  at  St.  Andrews 
with  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
not  a  skilful  golfer,  though  of  late  years 


he  has  become  an  ardent  and  expert 
motorist,  and  the  owner  of  two  smart  and 
powerful  cars. 

Passing  through  the  first  door  on  the 
right,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the 
Library,  a  lofty,  comfortable  room,  with 
black  oak  floor-boards  partially  covered 
by  an  Eastern  carpet.  In  the  deep 
chimney  recess  a  large  old-fashioned 
grate  is  flanked  by  shining  red-glazed 
tiles  and  immense  fire-dogs  of  steel  and 
brass;  while  the  mantelpiece  of  white 
statuary  marble  is  a  fine  example  in 
designing  by  the  Brothers  Adam. 

Above  the  bookcases,  in  the  white- 
painted  wooden  panels,  are  hung  rare 
engravings,  mainly  portraits  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  England.  "Politics,"  Mr. 
Asquith  once  said  in  that  grave  way 
of  his,  "are  a  pursuit  worthy  of  intel- 
ligent and  high-minded  men.  Politics 
are,  in  the  long  run,  the  science  and 
art  of  social  well-being.  Depend  upon 
it  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  policy 
and  proposals  of  this  and  that  party 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  equalise  jxiople's 
opportunities  of  obtaining  and  enjoying 
the  elementary  conditions  for  a  humane 
and  a  civilised  life,  it  is  in  tliat  degree 
and  to  that  extent  that,  when  they  come 
to  be  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  histor}', 
Ihey  will  stand  or  fall." 

On  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  amongst  a  mass  of  official-looking 
documents,  one  notes  more  than  one  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Asquith,  while  several  of  her 
sketches  ornament  the  room.  The  fine 
old  Chippendale  chairs  are  piled  up  with 
notable  blue-books,  and  various  scarlet 
dispatch-boxes  stamped  in  gold  letters. 
Just  behind  the  desk,  and  evidently  a 
precious  possession,  is  a  large  framed 
photograph  of  the  late  Queen,  with  the 
following  inscribed  in  her  own  flowing 
hand:  "Victoria  R.I.  June  22nd,  1897. 
1837 — 1897."  Close  by  is  a  sketch  of 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  drawn  by  himself 
and  "presented  to  his  friend  H.  H. 
Asquith — December  nth,  1902." 

Crossing  the  wide  hall,  we  enter  Mrs. 
Asquith's  morning-room,  an  exceedingly 
pretty  and  dainty  apartment.  The  two 
long  windows  disclose  a  view  of  the 
garden  and  conservatory,  which  is  some- 
what overawed  by  the  great  glass  screen 
on  the  right,  which  the  eccentric  Duke 
of  Portland  erected  as  the  dividing  wall 
between  the  two  gardens.  The  old  oak 
flooring   is  covered   by  a  |^etv->Aubusson 
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carpet,  of  pale  blue  and  yellow  hues  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  lower  wooden  panels 
of  walls  are  painted  to  a  deep  ivory, 
and  above  these  are  rich  hangings  of  soft 
olive  silk  damask.  In  such  a  setting, 
the  carved  white  marble  mantelpiece  is 
both  chaste  and  charming,  with  its 
insets  of  green  marble;  and  the  over- 
mantel shows  one  of  Chippendale's  finest 
carved  and  gilded  mirrors.  The  shining 
mahogany  doors  with  their  heavy  white 
mouldings  are  very  massive,  and  by  being 
doubled  afford  that  quietude  envied  of  less 
fortunate  l:)eings.  One  need  not  be  told 
that  Mrs.  Asquith  is  a  fine  horsewoman  and 
a  keen  follower  of  the  hounds ;  the  rare 
old  hunting  prints  about  the  walls  reveal 
the  fact  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

But  you  getan  impression  ofa  very  differ- 
ent kind  from  a  glance  at  the  hundreds 
of  neatly  bound  volumes  in  the  many 
bookcases  around  this  room,  a  selection 
which  betrays  not  the  usual  reading  of  the 
society  woman,  but  that  ofa  keen  student  or 
literature,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  world's 
progress.  One  can  hardly  help  noticing 
here  excellent  editions  of  Jowett's  Plato, 
Benvenuto  CeUini,  Madame  De  Remusat, 
Goethe,  and  Sydney  Smith.  From  a 
photograph  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Mrs. 
Asquith's  brother-in-law,  one's  eye  wan* 
ders  to  the  beautiful  examples,  here  and 
there,  of  old  Chelsea  and  still  older 
Dresden.  The  furniture  of  this  apartment 
is  French  of  various  periods.  For 
instance,  a  beautiful  ormolu-mounted 
writing-desk,  with  circular  cover,  obviously 
is  the  work  of  one  of  the  great  French 
artists ;  and  here  Mrs.  Asquith  writes  her 
invitations  for  those  dinners  and  balls 
which  are  now  such  a  feature  of  the 
London  season.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
particularise  the  wonderful  collection  in  this 
room,  beyond  the  rare  Louis  XV.  cabinets, 
the  image  of  an  Indian  god  on  a  curious 
shrine,  and  exquisitely  enamelled  birds  of 
Japanese  workmanship. 

From  Mrs.  Asquith's  morning-room,  full 
of  personal  touches  and  quiet  restraint, 
we  enter  the  Dining-room,  and  find  our- 
selves alive  at  once  to  the  exigencies  of 
lavish  hospitality.  In  this  Georgian 
apartment  the  dark  oak  boards  of  tlie 
floor  are  almost  covered  with  a  Persian 
carpet,  its  quaint  colourings  in  full  play. 
The  walls  of  ivory-coloured  panels  are 
an  excellent  foil  for  polished  mahogany, 
and  leave  space  for  the  old  grate,  which 
reminds   one  of  others  in  the  Speaker's 


House  at  Westminster.  The  tall  steel 
dogs,  lion-headed  and  of  antique  design, 
stand  conspicuously  in  the  dark  green 
tiled  hearth  behind  a  massive  steel  bar 
fender.  Three  long  windows  looking 
out  into  the  garden  are  draped  with 
red-and-white  Florentine  velvet ;  and 
between  them  are  suspended  old  ormolu 
candelabra,  fitted  for  electric  light. 
Some  great  man  said  that  evening  was 
**  intended  by  Providence  for  relaxation, 
rest,  and  enjoyment,"  and  it  occurs 
to  one  that  the  man  who  could  leave 
a  room  like  this  and  repair  to  an 
assembly  of  \vrangling  politicians  until 
close  on  midnight  must  be  the  victim  to 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty.  One 
gets  the  cue  to  it  all,  however,  in  the 
peroration  to  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  at 
Ladybank  on  the  eve  of  the  general 
election  of  1900: — 

"  The  last  word  of  counsel  I  would  en- 
deavour to  offer  to  my  fellow- Liberals  here 
and  elsewhere  is  this  :  it  is  contained  in  one 
single  word,  *  Concentration  V  Eschew  side 
issues,  self-interest,  personal  rivalries.  If  we 
fight  and  work  in  that  spirit,  whether  the 
election  comes  soon  or  late,  and  whether 
fortune  smiles  or  frowns,  we  shall  have 
done  what  in  us  lies  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  a  great  Party,  and  to  open 
for  our  country  in  the  dawning  century 
a  nobler  and  more  fruitful  chapter  of  its 
history." 

Many  political  friendships  have  been 
laid  and  cemented  round  tliis  table.  The 
furniture  is  old  English,  of  mahogany,  and 
the  Hepplewhite  chairs,  with  their  shield 
backs,  are  worthy  of  a  fiimily  that  is 
English  through  and  through.  Here 
again  many  of  the  pictures,  all  by  notable 
artists,  bear  upon  the  main  ideas  of  the 
possessor.  Over  there  one  sees  an  old 
painting,  depicting  the  traflSc  on  the 
Thames  at  U'estminster  Bridge,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  original  House  of  Commons 
buildings,  by  Scott.  A  companion  to  this, 
also  by  Scott,  is  "St.  Paul's  from  the 
Thames,"  with  quaint  old  galleys  rowed 
by  men  in  mediaeval  costumes.  Over 
the  massive  sideboard  is  a  fine  Canaletto 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  ;  and  next  the 
door  is  a  "Country  Scene,"  by  W.  Miiller. 
Close  alongside  there  hangs  an  odd-looking 
small  oil  painting  of  a  tired  horse  tied 
between  two  gate-posts,  and  this  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Frederick  the  Great  Characteristi- 
cally, it  is  being  flogged. 
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The  white  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
Drawing-room  is  wide  and  imposing,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  with 
classical  subjects.  About  half-way  up,  the 
eye  of  the  observant  is  caught  by  a  little 
wooden  cross  let  into  the  deep  mahogany 
wainscot,  and  to  this  there  attaches  a 
true  and  pathetic  story.  This  house,  you 
must  know,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Harrington  family ;  and  a  certain  Lady 
Barrington,  coming  down  the  staircase, 
slipped,  and  in  falling  received  such 
injuries  that  she  died.  Some  one  who 
loved  her  had  a  small  silver  cross  let 
into  the  fatal  stair ;  and  Mrs.  Asquith, 
with  her  own  intuitive  sympathy  and 
tact,  has  had  the  cross  taken  out  of  the 
staircase  and  restored  to  the  Barring- 
tons.  And  now  there  remains  but  a  patch 
of  peculiar  shape  and  colouring  to  re- 
place the  silver  souvenir  of  an  unhappy 
event. 

The  Drawing-room,  a  noble  apartment, 
extends  the  length  of  the  house,  and  its 
five  large  windows  let  in  a  generous 
light  during  even  the  dullest  of  London's 
days.  It  consists  of  two  rooms  now 
thrown  into  one,  and  its  walls  and  ceilings 
of  white  are  a  set-off  for  furniture  mostly 
in  the  Louis  XVI.  and  the  earlier  Empire 
periods.  So  also  are  window  draperies 
of  the  palest  pink  silk,  delicate  old 
tapestry,  and  the  silk  upholstery  of  the 
many  chairs.  Present-day  clothes  and 
manners  seem  out  of  keeping  with  all 
this  eighteenth-century  grace.  There  are 
two  very  beautiful  Adams  mantelpieces 
here,  with  more  old-fashioned  dog  grates 
set  in  deep  three-feet  embrasures.  The 
fire-irons  are  of  polished  steel,  and  the 
hearth  is  enclosed  with  a  white  marble 
rail,  and  is  excused  for  its  conflict  with 
one's  sense  of  warmth  because  it  so  fits 
its  surroundings.  Almost  opposite  the  en- 
trance is  a  romantic  wooden  sofa,  which, 
from  its  curves  and  gilded  cane  screens, 
would  appear  to  have  seen  service  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  whereas  on  an 
antique  cabinet  rests  a  white  marble 
ormolu  clock  surmounted  by  the  imperial 
eagle,  that  proclaims  itself  a  relic  of  the 
Empire.  There  are  screens,  settees,  and 
chairs  all  chosen  from  the  time  when  the 
art  of  furnishing  made  its  first  great 
appeal  to  the  world  of  culture;  and 
Mrs.  Asquith's  secretaire  is  a  really 
magnificent  French  example  in  character 
with  the  rest. 

The  chitelaine  of  to-day  is  as  keen  a 


music  lover  as  was  the  Miss  Margot 
Tennant  she  used  to  be.  The  signed 
photographs  of  Rubinstein  and  Paderewski 
and  the  ebony  grand  piano  by  Antonio 
Petrof  all  proclaim  it.  But  music  is  not 
the  only  art  that  reigns  in  this  house.  The 
pictures  here  have  each  their  own  electric 
light,  so  directed  as  to  illuminate  the  paint- 
ing and  not  the  room.  For  instance,  oiie 
sees  a  rustic  scene,  by  R.  P.  Bonington  ; 
on  either  side  of  the  farther  fireplace, 
pictures  by  Nollekens,  representing  some 
of  his  usual  classic  gardens,  with  men 
and  women  in  resplendent  costumes.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  are  a  Flemish 
"  Fete  Champetre  "  ;  a  Venetian  Canal, 
by  Bernardo  Bellotto;  **A  Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  B.  Francken  and  Breughel ; 
and,  standing  on  the  piano,  a  gem  of  a 
portrait  showing  a  pony,  by  J.  Ward,  R.A. 

As  for  the  curios  here,  they  defy  parti- 
cularisation  :  wonderful  little  French  tables 
scattered  with  antique  jewels,  rare  scent- 
bottles,  snuff-boxes  richly  inlaid  and 
ornamented,  and  jewelled  golden  keys 
and  silver  trowels  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Asquith  on  their  opening  various 
public  buildings.  On  another  small  table, 
and  set  amongst  elaborately  jewelled  snuff- 
boxes, is  a  large  photograph  of  Queen 
Alexandra. 

Mrs.  Asquith's  bedroom,  facing  the 
Square,  has  access  through  one  of  the 
long  windows  to  a  balcony  running  well 
out  over  the  porch.  The  bright  apple- 
green  carpet  serves  to  throw  up  the  white 
satin-striped  paper  covering  the  walls; 
and,  indeed,  white  and  green  are  the 
prevailing  notes  of  colour.  The  window- 
curtains  are  of  a  dainty  chintz,  in  a  blue- 
and-white  pattern,  to  match  the  abundance 
of  Delft  and  Nankin  china  on  shelves  and 
dressing-table.  That  Mrs.  Asquith  hunts 
with  the  Quorn  and  with  the  Cottesmore 
is  plain  enough,  not  only  from  the  hunting 
whips  in  the  rack,  but  fromlhe  many  hunt- 
ing pictures  hung  about.  Let  into  the 
wall  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  is  a  large 
Florentine  china  Madonna  and  Child,  to 
which  Mrs.  Asquith  attaches  a  peculiar 
reverence  and  admiration,  even  as  to  a 
crucifix  and  praying-stool  near  by. 

The  walls  on  either  side  are  covered  by 
signed  photographs  of  many  of  the  most 
notable  people  in  Europe.  Upon  one  big 
portrait  is  written,  "  Margot  Tennarxt,  from 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  1891."  Sir  AVilliam 
Harcourt,  the  late  Lord  Sahsbury,  Lord 
Rosebery,    Earl   Spencer,    Mr.    Balfour, 
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Lord  Milner,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
have  all  their  presentments  here  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  late 
Emperor  of  Germany,  signed  **  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany  and  Prussia." 

There  are  also  many^nementos  of  Mrs. 
Asquith's  more  intimate  friends  and  family, 
and  numerous  photographs  of  herself, 
taken  with  her  young  son  or  daughter 
in  her  arms.  The  telephone  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  shows  that  Mrs.  Asquith  is  not 
only  energetic,  but  that  she  is  ever  ready 
to  be  called  to  either  of  her  two  young 
children — Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  six  or  seven, 
and  Anthony,  the  curly-headed  bairn  of 
three.  Most  of  us  remember  that  Mr. 
Asquith  by  his  first  wife  had  dve  chil- 
dren, —  four  sons,  Raymond,  Herbert, 
Arthur  and  Cyril,  and  one  girl,  Violet; 


but  this  is  a  happy  family  where   there 
is  no  division. 

A  bright,  joyous  English  home,  enlivened 
by  his  children  and  graced  by  a  woman 
who  practises  well  and  wisely  the  art  of 
home-keeping,  is  that  of  the  custodian 
of  our  National  Purse,  but  the  cares 
of  the  nation  leave  him  all  too  few 
hours  to  enjoy  it.  When  we  remember 
the  multitude  of  cranks  who  bother  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vnth  ab- 
surd notions  and  suggested  systems  of 
taxation,  we  could  fervently  wish  him 
more  leisure  with  which  to  recuperate 
at  home.  Somebody  once  said  of  Mrs. 
Asquith,  that  she  brought  sunshine  with 
her  even  into  political  life,  and  so  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  be  termed  a  man  to  be 
greatly  envied. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith" a  Town  House,  20,  Cavendish  Square 
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"  Of  course  you  have  heard  divers 
versions  of  the  Waring  affair  1  Is  it  not 
awful  for  Elizabeth  ?  "  said  Elizabeth's 
aunt. 

Lady  Hilda's  attention  was  riveted^  as 
the  victoria  moved  at  a  regulation  pace 
through  the  Park, 

"  /  have  heard  rumours^  chiefly  absurd. 
Mr,  Warin^s  new  play ^  Night-shade,  71/^7^ 
performed  for  the  first  time  last  nighty  and 
was  unfavourably  received ,  ,  ,  so  much  I 
believe  I  But  that  the  house  rose,  en  masse, 
and  made  vehement  protest,  hissing  the 
author  .  .  .  ."     She  shrugged. 

"  But  it  is  true  I  J  was  there^  with 
Elizabeth  I "  cried  Elizabeth's  aunt.  **  As 
J  said,  it  is  awful  for  her.  You  see,  they 
were  to  have  been  married  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  and  now  .  .  .  Cecil  Waring  dare  not 
face  London.'' 

**  Then  surely  he  will  release  Elizabeth 
from  her  engagement.  What  are  Eliza- 
beth's vieivs  ?  " 

*^  She  refuses  to  discuss  the  subject,  but 
there  is  no  false  sentiment  about  the  girl^' 
said  Elizabeth's  aunt.  ^^  And  she  has 
Jur  own  career  to  think  of.  She  is  shortly 
to  make  her  appearance  as  a  professional 
singer,  after  years  of  training  and  hard 
work  !  " 

"  Then  to  tie  herself  d(ntm  to  a  man  of 
Waring' s  stamp  would  be  disastrous," 
Lady  Hilda  declared. 

"  Should  there  be  trouble  .  .  .  /  shall 
interfere  !  "  voiced  Elizabeth's  aunt. 

Cecil  Waring  was  the  embodiment  of 
misery  as  a  hansom  whirled  him  towards 
Elizabeth's  flat  in  West  Kensington. 
June  had  begun  in  fierce-eyed  molten 
glory.  Waring's  brain  revolved  ceaselessly 
about  the  scenes  of  the  previous  night. 
He  recalled  the  first  exultation  of  the 
knowledge  that  his  play — the  work  of  his 
life — was  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  world 
...  his  dogged  belief  that  it  must  make 
his  name  ...  his  tender  anticipation  of 
Elizabeth's  pride  in  him.  Together  they 
had  worshipped  the  god  Success,  declaring 
that  Failure,  in  this  enlightened  twentieth 
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century,  was  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  mediocrity.  All  London  should 
ring  with  the  praises  of  his  play,  and,  later 
on,  of  her  wonderful  voice.  Success  for 
her  was  still  to  be  won  .  .  .  but  he  had 
failed  !  Every  sneer  that  they  had  directed 
at  those  in  a  similar  case  now  lashed 
him ;  he  remembered  her  scornful  phrases. 
And  she  had  been  a  spectator  of  his 
disgrace.  She  was,  of  course,  present  at 
the  first  performance  of  J\Ught- shade, 
though  he  had  not  seen  her.  .  .  . 

Upon  hearing  the  tumultuous  cry  of 
"Author!  "  he  had  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  emerge  from  behind  the  wings. 
He  had  faced  them,  stunned  and  white, 
taking  a  full  minute  to  understand  that  he 
had  answered  the  cry  to  be  baited,  to  satisfy 
the  exquisite  cruelty  of  a  disappointed 
public.  Now  he  was  going  to  set  Elizabeth 
free,  to  explain  to  her  that  he  was  ruined. 
He  would  see  her  confidence  in  him 
altered  to  a  thinly-veiled  contempt  .  .  . 
unable  to  tell  her  what,  in  his  heart,  he 
knew — that  fate,  and  not  incapacity,  was 
again«-t  him.  He  might  not  tell  her  that 
his  work  had  been,  in  truth,  worthy  of 
success,  but  had  aimed  a  blow  at  social 
foibles  with  force  enough  to  incur  rancour. 
No,  according  to  their  own  distorted 
cult  he  was  a  failure,  and  deserved 
oblivion. 

A  faint  hope  that  she  might  not  be  at 
home  was  promptly  dispelled  by  the  hall- 
porter.  He  braced  his  nerves  to  endurance 
of  the  impending  interview;  but  the  wonder 
of  it  was  that  a  cool,  unruffled  Elizabeth 
rose  from  the  pin  no  to  receive  him. 

'*  So  Night-shade  has  been  launched  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  wished  irritably  that  she  would  help 
him  out  .  .  .  that  her  tone  were  even 
less  serene,  more  significant  to  his  ear. 
And  then  a  wild  hope  surged  through  his 
senses.  He  gazed  keenly  into  her  brown 
eyes.     "  You  were  not  there  !  " 

The  relief  of  the  thought  found  outlet 
in  a  note  of  pleading.  Elizabeth's  hand, 
falling  sharply  on  the  keys,  made  discord. 
"  No,"  she  said,      y^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Involuntarily  she  had  responded  to  the 
hope,  careless  of  where  the  answer  would 
lead,  only  desirous  of  sparing  him.  Then 
she  had  not  witnessed  his  downfall  .  .  . 
the  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  had  been 
imaginary  after  all. 

**  You  have  seen  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  my  critics,  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Elizabeth,  for  the  second 
time,  and  now  with  truth. 

Waring  straightened  his  shoulders.  He 
was  still  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth, 
and  a  dangerous  longing  to  hold  the 
position  for  a  little  longer  possessed 
him. 

Dazedly,  she  heard  him  draw  a  glowing 
word-picture  of  success — the  success  he 
had  not  achieved;  she  heard  his  voice 
shake  as  he  raved  to  her  of  the  honour 
that  had  been  shown  to  him,  as  he 
assured  her  shrilly,  with  unnerved  laughter, 
that  he  was  famous.  She  realised,  horror- 
stricken,  that  her  foolish  little  lie  had  dug 
a  pitfall  into  which  he  had  flung  himself, 
headlong. 

Waring  paused  at  length  ;  but  his 
necessity  had  plumbed  the  deeps  of  her 
nature. 

"Well  done!"  said  Elizabeth.  Her 
heart  bled  for  him,  as  she  knelt  down  by 
his  chair. 

"  Your  laurels  are  yet  to  be  won," 
Waring  resumed.  What  a  wondrous 
change  his  story  of  triumph  had  wrought 
in  her  !  He  could  have  groaned  aloud  at 
the  new-inspired  love  to  be  read  in  her 
face.     He  laughed  jarringly. 

Elizabeth  shivered.  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  desire  laurels,  dear,"  she  said,  wist- 
fully. "  The  thought  of  a  public  life  has 
ceaseJ  to  charm  me  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think 
the  path  of  a  celebrity  quite  appeals  to 
you,  Cecil.  Why  should  we  be  caged 
in  London,  while  the  world  is  before  us  ? 
Would  it  not  be  sweet  for  us  two  to  leave 
it  all  behind?" 

The  juospect  of  happiness  dazzled 
him,  but  he  pulled  himself  together,  with 
a  determined   mental    eflbrt.     **  You  are 


asking  me  to  renounce  fame  for  you  !  "  he 
cried. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  answered  Elizabeth. 

He  had  left  her  kneeling  beside  his 
chair,  and  she  rose  slowly.  Waring  had 
forgotten  to  kiss  her;  his  feet  lagged 
heavily  as  he  went  out. 

She  had  lost  her  ideal,  but  it  mattered 
not.  Her  love  was  but  gathering  more 
slowly  about  the  failure  and  coward, 
only  yielding  its  tenderest  to  the  Im- 
perfect .  .  .  which  is  one  of  the  ways 
of  love. 

But  an  incoherent  letter  from  Waring, 
later,  showed  her  lie  to  have  proved 
an  untrustworthy  foundation,  and,  withal, 
wrung  thanksgiving  from  the  heart  of 
Elizabeth,  in  that  it  restored  her  ideal. 
He  wound  up  his  confession  with  a 
passage  that  made  that  luckless  lie  a 
futile  thing  indeed.  **  My  attempt  to 
deceive  you  was  insane,  moreover,  as  I 
could  not  hope  you  should  always  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  Your  circle, 
and  the  newspapers,  are  teeming  with  my 
failure,"  Waring  wrote.  "  For  the  rest, 
you  are  rid  of  me,  Elizabeth.  Even 
though  some  mistaken  notion  should 
prompt  you  to  stick  to  me,  I  could  not 
allow  it.  Mere  words  cannot  make 
you  understand  the  utter  ignominy  of 
the  scene,  appalling  to  a  woman  of  your 
temperament.  I  might  only  accept  such 
a  sacrifice  at  your  hands  if  you  had  been 
there  to  see  \  " 

"///  my  ophnon  she  is  ntady"  said 
Elizabeth's  aunt.  "  Yes,  Elizabeth  has 
relinquished  all  thought  of  her  career^  and 
is  marrying  Cecil  Hearing  at  once^  to  go 
abroad  with  him  /  " 

^^  And  you  have  not  interfered  1 "  queried 
Lady  Hilda, 

Elizabeth's  aunt  grunted  indignantly^ 
"  /  did  my  best.  But  even  my  suggestions 
concerning  a  trousseau  are  disregarded  by 
Elizabeth,  She  talks  about  a  suitable 
*  kit '  for  the  ivilds  of  heathendom  .  .  . 
no  ivedding'dress  r^ 
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CASPAR     RUIZ* 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GUERILLA  CHIEF. 

BV  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 
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the  man  was  unmistakable.  Some 
months  before  he  had  been  missed  from 
the  ranks  of  Republican  troops  after  one 
of  the  many  skirmishes  which  preceded 
the  great  battle.  And  now,  having  been 
captured  arms  in  hand  amongst  Royalists, 
he  could  expect  no  other  fate  than  to  be 
shot  as  a  deserter. 

Caspar  Ruiz,  however,  was  not  a 
deserter;  his  mind  was  hardly  active 
enough  to  take  a  discriminating  view  of 
the  advantages  or  perils  of  treachery. 
Why  should  he  change  sides?  He  had 
really  been  made  a  prisoner,  had  suffered 
ill-usage  and  many  privations.  Neither 
side  showed  tenderness  to  its  adversaries. 
There  came  a  day  when  he  was  ordered, 
together  with  some  other  captive  rebels, 
to  march  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Royal 
troops.  A  musket  had  been  thrust  into 
his  hands.  He  had  taken  it.  He  had 
marched.  He  did  not  want  to  be  killed 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity 
for  refusing  to  march.  He  did  not 
understand  heroism,  but  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  throw  his  musket  away  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Meantime  he  had  gone 
on  loading  and  firing,  from  fear  of  having 
his  brains  blown  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
unwillingness,  by  some  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  tried  to 
set  forth  these  elementary  considerations 
before  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  set  over 
him  and  some  twenty  other  such  deserters, 
who  had  been  condemned  summarily  to 
be  shot. 

It  was  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  fort 
at  the  back  of  the  batteries  which  com- 
mand the  roadstead  of  Valparaiso.  The 
officer  who  had  identified  him  had  gone 
on  without  listening  to  his  protestations. 
His  doom  was  sealed ;  his  hands  were 
tied  very  tightly  together  *  behind  his 
back ;  his  body  was  sore  all  over  from 
the  many  blows  with  sticks  and  butts  of 
muskets  which  had  hurried  him  along 
on  the  painful  road  from  the  place  of  his 
capture  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  This 
was  the  only  kind  of  systematic  attention 
the  prisoners  had  received  from  their 
escort  during  a  four  days'  journey  across 
a  scantily  watered  tract  of  country.  At 
the  crossings  of  rare  streams  they  were 
permitted  to  quench  their  thirst  by  lapping 
hurriedly  like  dogs.  In  the  evening  a  few 
scraps  of  meat  were  thrown  amongst  them 
as  they  dropped  down  dead-beat  ui)on 
the  stony  ground  of  the  halting-place. 

As  he  stood  in  the  courtyard   of  the 


castle  in  the  early  morning,  after  having 
been  driven  hard  all  night,  Caspar  Ruiz's 
throat  was  parched,  and  his  tongue  felt 
very  large  and  dry  in  his  mouth. 

And  Caspar  Ruiz,  besides  being  very 
thirsty,  was  stirred  by  a  feeling  of  sluggish 
anger,  which  he  could  not  very  well 
express,  as  though  the  vigour  of  his  spirit 
were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  strength 
of  his  body. 

The  other  prisoners  in  the  batch  of  the 
condemned  hung  their  heads,  looking 
obstinately  on  the  ground.  But  Caspar 
Ruiz  kept  on  repeating :  "  What  should  I 
desert  for  to  the  Royalists  ?  Why  should 
I  desert  ?    Tell  me,  Estaban  ! " 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  sergeant, 
who  happened  to  belong  to  the  same 
part  of  the  country  as  himself.  But 
the  sergeant,  after  shrugging  his  meagre 
shoulders  once,  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  deep  murmuring  voice  at  his  back. 
It  was  indeed  strange  that  Caspar  Ruiz 
should  desert.  His  people  were  in  too 
humble  a  station  to  feel  much  the  dis- 
advantages of  any  form  of  government. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Caspar  Ruiz 
should  wish  to  uphold  in  his  own  person 
the  rule  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Neither 
had  he  been  anxious  to  exert  himself  for 
its  subversion.  He  had  joined  the  side 
of  Independence  in  an  extremely  reason- 
able and  natural  manner.  A  band  of 
patriots  appeared  one  morning  early  sur- 
rounding his  father's  ranche,  spearing  the 
watch-dogs  and  hamstringing  a  fat  cow 
all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  the 
cries  of  "  Viva  la  Libertad ! "  Their  officer 
discoursed  of  Liberty  with  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence  after  a  long  and  refreshing 
sleep.  When  they  left  in  the  evening, 
taking  with  them  some  of  Father  Bena- 
vides'  best  horses  to  replace  their  own 
lamed  animals,  Caspar  Ruiz  went  away 
with  them,  having  been  invited  pressingly 
to  do  so  by  the  eloquent  officer. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  detachment  of 
Royalist  troops  coming  to  pacify  the 
district  burnt  the  ranche,  carried  off  the 
remaining  horses  and  cattle,  and  having 
thus  deprived  the  old  people  of  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  left  them  sitting 
under  a  bush  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inestimable  boon  of  life. 

IL 
Caspar   Ruiz,  condemned  to  death  as 
a  deserter,  was  not  thinking  either  of  his 
native  place  or  of  his  parents,  to  whonn 
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he  had  been  a  good  son  on  account  of 
the  mildness  of  his  character  and  the 
great  strength  of  his  limbs.  The  practical 
advanUige  of  this  last  was  made  still  more 
valuable  to  his  father  by  his  obedient 
disposition.  Caspar  Ruiz  had  an  acqui- 
escent soul. 

But  it  was  stirred  now  to  a  sort  of  dim 
revolt  by  his  dislike  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor.  He  was  not  a  traitor.  He  said 
again  to  the  sergeant :  "  You  know  I  did 
not  desert,  Estaban.  You  know  I  re- 
mained behind  amongst  the  trees  with 
three  others  to  keep  the  enemy  back  while 
the  detachment  was  running  away  ! " 

Lieutenant  Santierra,  little  more  than 
a  boy  at  the  time,  and  unused  as  yet  to 
the  sanguinary  imbecilities  of  a  state  of 
war,  had  lingered  near-by,  as  if  fascinated 
by  the  sight  of  these  men  who  were  to 
be  shot  presently — "  for  an  example  " — 
so  the  commandante  had  said 

The  sergeant,  without  deigning  to  look 
at  the  prisoner,  addressed  himself  to  the 
young  officer  with  a  superior  smile. 

"  Ten  men  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  make  him  a  prisoner,  mi  teniente. 
Moreover,  the  other  three  rejoined  the 
detachment  after  dark.  Why  should  he, 
unwounded  and  the  strongest  of  them  all, 
have  failed  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  My  strength  is  as  nothing  against  a 
mounted  man  with  a  lasso,"  Caspar  Ruiz 
protested  eagerly.  "  He  dragged  me 
behind  his  horse  for  half  a  mile." 

At  this  excellent  reason  the  sergeant 
only  laughed  contemptuously.  The  young 
officer  hurried  away  after  the  com- 
mandante. 

Presently  the  adjutant  of  the  castle 
came  by.  He  was  a  truculent,  raw- 
boned  man  in  a  ragged  unifomi.  His 
spluttering  voice  issued  out  of  a  flat, 
yellow  face.  The  sergeant  learned  from 
him  that  the  condemned  men  would  not 
be  shot  till  sunset  He  begged  then 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do  with  them 
meantime. 

The  adjutant  looked  savagely  round  the 
courtyard,  and,  pointing  to  the  door  of 
a  small  dungeon-like  guardroom,  receiving 
light  and  air  through  one  narrow,  heavily- 
l^rred  window, said :  "Drive  the  scoundrels 
in  there." 

The  sergeant,  tightening  his  grip  upon 
the  stick  he  carried  in  virtue  of  his  rank, 
executed  this  order  with  alacrity  and  zeal. 
He  hit  Caspar  Ruiz,  whose  movements 
were  slow,  over  his  head  and  shoulders. 


Caspar  Ruiz  stood  still  for  a  moment 
under  the  shower  of  blows,  biting  his  lip 
thoughtfully  as  if  absorbed  by  a  perplex- 
ing mental  process — then  followed  the 
others  without  haste.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  adjutant  carried  off  the 
key. 

By  noon  the  heat  of  that  low  vaulted 
place  crammed  to  suffocation  had  become 
unbearable.  The  prisoners  crowded  to- 
wards the  window,  begging  their  guards 
for  a  drop  of  water ;  but  the  soldiers  re- 
mained lying  in  indolent  attitudes  wherever 
there  was  a  little  shade  under  a  wall,  while 
the  sentry  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
door  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  raising  hfs 
eyebrows  philosophically  from  time  to 
time.  Caspar  Ruiz  had  pushed  his  way 
to  the  front  with  irresistible  force.  His 
capacious  chest  needed  more  air  than  the 
others;  his  big^face,  resting  with  its  chin 
on  the  ledge,  was  pressed  close  to  the 
bars,  and  seemed  to  support  the  other  faces 
crowding  up  for  breath.  From  moaned 
entreaties  they  had  passed  to  desperate 
cries,  and  the  tumultuous  howHng  of  those 
thirsty  men  obliged  a  young  officer  who 
was  just  then  crossing  the  courtyard  to 
shout  in  order  to  make  himself  heard. 

**  Why  don't  you  give  some  water  to 
these  prisoners?" 

The  sergeant,  with  an  air  of  surprised 
innocence,  excused  himself  by  the  remark 
that  all  those  men  were  condemned  to 
die  in  a  very  few  hours. 

Lieutenant  Santierra  stamped  his  foot. 
"They  are  condemned  to  death,  not  to 
torture,"  he  shouted.  **  Cive  them  some 
water  at  once." 

Impressed  by  this  appearance  of  anger, 
the  soldiers  bestirred  themselves,  and  the 
sentry,  snatching  up  his  musket,  stood  to 
attention. 

But  when  a  couple  of  buckets  were 
found  and*  filled  from  the  well,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  could  not  be  passed 
through  the  bars,  >vhich  were  set  too 
close.  At  the  prospect  of  quenching 
their  thirst,  the  shrieks  of  those  trampled 
down  in  the  struggle  within  to  get  near 
the  opening  were  very  heartrending.  But 
when  the  soldiers  who  had  lifted  the 
buckets  towards  the  window  put  them  to 
the  ground  again  helplessly,  the  yell  of 
disappointment  was  still  more  terrible. 

The  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Independ- 
ence were  not  equipped  with  canteens. 
A  small  tin  cup  was  found,  but  its 
approach  to  the  o|.enin^@^^^uch  a 
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commotion,  such  shrieks  of  rage  and 
pain  in  the  vague  mass  of  limbs  behind 
the  straining  faces  at  the  window,  that 
Lieutenant  Santierra  cried  out  hurriedly, 
**  No,  no  —you  must  open  the  door, 
sergeant" 

The  sergeant,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
explained  that  he  had  no  right  to  open 
the  door  even  if  he  had  had  the  key. 
But  he  had  not  the  key.  The  adjutant 
of  the  garrison  kept  the  key.  Those  men 
were  giving  much  unnecessary  trouble, 
since  they  had  to  die  at  sunset  in  any 
case.  Why  they  had  not  been  shot  at 
once  early  in  the  morning  he  could  not 
understand 

Lieutenant  Santierra  kept  his  back 
studiously  to  the  window.  It  was  at  his 
earnest  solicitations  that  the  commandante 
had  delayed  the  execution.  This  favour 
had  been  granted  to  him  in  consideration 
of  his  distinguished  family  and  of  his 
father's  high  position  amongst  the  chiefs 
of  the  Republican  party.  Lieutenant 
Santierra  believed  that  the  General  com- 
manding would  visit  the  fort  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  ingenuously 
hoped  that  his  naive  intercession  would 
induce  that  severe  man  to  pardon  some, 
at  least,  of  those  criminals.  In  the  re- 
vulsion of  his  feeling  his  interference 
appeared  to  him  now  as  a  guilty  and 
futile  meddling.  It  appeared  to  him 
obvious  that  the  general  would  never 
even  consent  to  listen  to  him.  He  could 
never  save  those  men,  and  he  had  only 
made  himself  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
added  to  the  cruelty  of  their  fate. 

"Then  go  at  once  and  get  the  key 
from  the  adjutant,"  said  Lieutenant 
Santierra. 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head  with  a 
sort  of  bashful  smile,  while  his  eyes 
glanced  sideways  at  Gaspar  Ruiz's  face, 
motionless  and  silent,  staring  through  the 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  a  heap  of  other 
haggard,  distorted,  yelling  faces. 

His  worship  the  adjutant  de  Plaza,  the 
sergeant  murmured,  was  having  his  siesta; 
and  supposing  that  he,  the  sergeant, 
would  be  allowed  access  to  him,  the  only 
result  he  expected  would  be  to  have  his 
soul  flogged  out  of  his  body  for  presuming 
to  disturb  his  worship's  repose.  He 
made  a  deprecatory  movement  with  his 
hands,  and  stood  stock-still,  looking  down 
modestly  upon  his  brown  toes. 

Lieutenant  Santierra  glared  with  in- 
dignation, but  hesitated.     His  handsome 


oval  face,  as  smooth  as  a  girl's,  flushed 
with  the  shame  of  his  perplexity.  Its 
nature  humiliated  his  spirit.  His  hairless 
upper  lip  trembled;  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  either  bursting  into  a  fit  of  rage 
or  into  tears  of  dismay. 

Fifty  years  later.  General  Santierra,  the 
venerable  relic  of  the  revolutionary  times, 
was  well  able  to  remember  the  feelings 
of  the  young  lieutenant.  Since  he  had 
given  up  riding  altogether,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  walk  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
garden,  the  general's  greatest  delight  was 
to  entertain  in  his  house  the  officers  of 
the  foreign  men-of-war  visiting  the  harbour. 
For  Englishmen  he  had  a  preference,  as 
for  old  companions  in  arms.  English 
naval  men  of  all  ranks  accepted  his 
hospitality  with  curiosity,  because  he  had 
known  Lord  Cochrane  and  had  taken 
part  on  board  the  patriot  squadron  com- 
manded by  that  marvellous  seaman  in 
the  cutting  out  and  blockading  operations 
of  Callao — an  episode  of  unalloyed  glory 
in  the  wars  of  Independence  and  of 
endless  honour  in  the  fighting  tradition 
of  Englishmen.  He  was  a  fair  linguist, 
this  ancient  survivor  of  the  Liberating 
armies.  A  trick  of  smoothing  his  long 
white  beard  whenever  he  was  short  of 
a  word  in  French  or  English  imparted 
an  air  of  leisurely  dignity  to  the  tone 
of  his  reminiscences. 


IIL 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say  to 
his  guests,  "what  would  you  have?  A 
youth  of  seventeen  summers,  without 
worldly  experience,  and  owing  my  rank 
only  to  the  glorious  patriotism  of  my 
father,  may  God  rest  his  soul.  I  suffered 
immense  humiliation,  not  so  much  from 
the  disobedience  of  that  subordinate, 
who,  after  all,  was  responsible  for  those 
prisoners ;  but  I  suffered  because,  like  the 
boy  I  was,  I  myself  dreaded  going  to  the 
adjutant  for  the  key.  I  had  felt,  before, 
his  rough  and  cutting  tongue.  Being 
quite  a  common  fellow,  with  no  merit 
except  his  savage  valour,  he  made  me  feel 
his  contempt  and  dislike  from  the  first 
day  I  joined  my  battalion  in  garrison  at 
the  fort.  It  was  only  a  fortnight  before  ! 
I  would  have  confronted  him  sword  in 
hand,  but  I  shrank  from  the  mocking 
brutality  of  his  sneers. 

"I  don't  remember  having  been  so 
miserable  in  my  life  before  P^^fkV^QJyi^e 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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torment  of  my  sensibility  was   so  great  tion :  one  of  these  fellows,  distracted  no 

that  I  wished   the  sergeant  to  fall  dead  doubt,  kept  on  urging  me  to  order  the 

at  my  feet,  and  the  stupid  soldiers  who  soldiers  to  fire  through  the  window.     His 

stared  at  me  to  turn  into  corpses ;  and  mad  loquacity  made  my  heart  turn  faint, 

even    those  wretches  for  whom   my  en-  And  my  feet  were  like  lead.     There  was 

treaties  had  procured  a  reprieve  I  wished  no  higher  officer  to  whom  I  could  appeal. 


"Next  thing  we  percelued  was  that  the  bar  of  forged  iron  was  being  slowly  bent  by 
the  mightiness  of  his  pull." 

dead  also,  because  I  could  not  face  them  I  had  not  even  the  firmness  of  spirit  to 

without   shame.      A  mephitic   heat   like  simply  go  away. 

a  whiff  of  air  from  hell  came  out  of  that  "Benumbed  by  my  remorse,!  stood  with 

dark  place  in  which  they  were  confined,  my  back  to  the  window.     You  must  not 

Those  at  the  window  who  had  heard  what  suppose  that  all  this  lasted  a  long  time, 

was  going  on  jeered  at  me  in  very  despera-  How  long  could  it  have  bee^^A^|uiiUe  ? 
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If  you  measured  by  mental  suffering  it 
was  like  a  hundred  years ;  a  longer  time 
than  all  my  life  has  been  since.  No, 
certainly,  it  was  not  so  much  as  a  minute. 
The  hoarse  screaming  of  those  miserable 
wretches  died  out  in  their  dry  throats,  and 
then  suddenly  a  voice  spoke,  a  deep  voice 
muttering  calmly.  It  called  upon  me  to 
turn  round. 

"  That  voice,  Senores,  proceeded  from 
the  head  of  Caspar  Ruiz.  Of  his  body 
I  could  see  nothing.  Some  of  his  fellow 
captives  had  clambered  upon  his  back. 
He  was  holding  them  up.  His  eyes 
blinked  without  looking  at  me.  That 
and  the  moving  of  his  lips  was  all  he 
seemed  able  to  manage  in  his  overloaded 
state.  And  when  I  turned  round,  this 
head,  that  seemed  more  than  human  size 
resting  on  its  chin  under  a  multitude  of 
other  heads,  asked  me  whether  I  really 
desired  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
captives. 

"  I  said,  *  Yes,  yes ! '  eagerly,  and  came 
up  quite  close  to  the  window.  I  was  like 
a  child,  and  did  not  know  what  would 
happen.  I  was  anxious  to  be  comforted 
in  my  helplessness  and  remorse. 

"  *  Have  you  the  authority,  Senor 
teniente,  to  release  my  wrists  from  their 
bonds  ? '  Caspar  Ruiz's  head  asked  me. 

"  His  features  expressed  no  anxiety,  no 
hope ;  his  heavy  eyelids  blinked  upon  his 
eyes  that  looked  past  me  straight  into  the 
courtyard. 

"As  if  in  an  ugly  dream,  I  spoke, 
stammering  :  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  And 
how  can  I  reach  the  bonds  on  your 
wri#s?" 

** '  I  will  try  what  I  can  do,'  he  said ; 
and  then  that  large  staring  head  moved 
at  last,  and  all  the  wild  faces  piled  up  in 
that  window  disappeared,  tumbling  down. 
He  had  shaken  his  load  off  with  one 
movement,  so  strong  he  was. 

"And  he  had  not  only  shaken  it  off, 
but  he  got  free  of  the  crush  and  vanished 
from  my  sight.  For  a  moment  there  was 
no  one  at  all  to  be  seen  at  the  window. 
He  had  swung  about,  butting  and  shoulder- 
ing, clearing  a  space  for  himself  in  ihe 
only  way  he  could  do  it  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back. 

"  Finally,  backing  to  the  opening,  he 
pushed  out  to  me  between  the  bars  his 
wrists,  lashed  with  many  turns  of  rope. 
His  hands,  very  swollen,  with  knotted 
veins,  looked  enormous  and  unwieldy.  I 
saw  his  bent  back.     It  was  very   broad. 


His  voice  was  like  the  muttering  of  a 
bull. 

"  *  Cut,  Senor  teniente.     Cut ! ' 

"  I  drew  my  sword,  my  new  unblunted 
sword  that  had  seen  no  service  as  yet, 
and  severed  the  many  turns  of  the  hide 
rope.  I  did  this  without  knowing  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  my  action,  but 
as  it  were  compelled  by  my  faith  in  that 
man.  The  sergeant  made  as  if  to  cry 
out,  but  astonishment  deprived  him  of  his 
voice,  and  he  remained  standing  with  his 
mouth  open  as  if  overtaken  by  sudden 
imbecility. 

"  I  sheathed  my  sword  and  faced  the 
soldiers.  An  air  of  awestruck  expectation 
had  replaced  their  usual  listless  apathy. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Caspar  Ruiz  shouting 
inside,  but  the  words  I  could  not  make 
out  plainly.  I  suppose  to  see  him  with 
his  arms  free*  augmented  the  influence  of 
his  strength  :  I  mean  by  this,  the  spiritual 
influence  that  with  ignorant  people 
attaches  to  an  exceptional  degree  of 
bodily  vigour.  In  fact,  he  was  no  more 
to  be  feared  than  before,  on  account  of 
the  numbness  of  his  arms  and  hands, 
which  lasted  for  some  time. 

"The  sergeant  had  recovered  his 
power  of  speech.  *  By  all  the  saints  ! ' 
he  cried,  *  we  shall  have  to  get  a  cavalry 
man  with  a  lasso  to  secure  him  again,  if 
he  is  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Nothing  less  than  a  good  enlazador  on 
a  good  horse  can  subdue  him.  Your 
worship  was  pleased  to  perform  a  very 
mad  thing.' 

"  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  was  surprised 
myself,  and  I  felt  a  childish  curiosity  to 
see  what  would  happen.  But  the  sergeant 
was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
Caspar  Ruiz  when  the  time  for  making 
an  example  would  come. 

**  *  Or  perhaps,'  the  sergeant  pursued 
vexedly,  *we  shall  be  obliged  to  shoot 
him  down  as  he  dashes  out  when  the 
door  is  opened.'  He  was  going  to  give 
further  vent  to  his  anxieties  as  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  ;  but 
he  interrupted  himself  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  snatched  a  musket  from  a 
soldier,  and  stood  watchful  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  window. 

IV. 

"Caspar  Ruiz  had  clambered  up  on 
the  sill,  and  sat  down  there  with  his  feet 
against   the   thickness  of  (^p,.^aUT^nd 


"n»g  cam<  up  out  «y  out,  ttntetilng  their  necks  ami  preuing  their  llpa  to  the  edge  of  tl>*  *"«*«*, 
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his  knees  slightly  bent.  The  window  was 
not  quite  broad  enough  for  the  length  of 
his  legs.  It  appeared  to  my  crestfallen 
perception  that  he  meant  to  keep  the 
window  all  to  himself.  He  settled  himself 
comfortably.  Nobody  inside  dared  to 
approach  him  now  he  could  strike  with 
his  hands. 

**  *  Por  Dios  I '  I  heard  the  sergeant 
muttering  at  my  elbow,  *  I  shall  shoot 
him  through  the  head  now,  and  get  rid 
of  that  trouble.  He  is  a  condemned 
man.' 

"  At  that  I  looked  at  him  angrily.  *The 
general  has  not  confirmed  the  sentence/ 
I  said— though  I  knew  well  in  my  heart 
that  these  were  but  vain  words.  The 
sentence  required  no  confirmation.  *  You 
have  no  right  to  shoot  him  unless  he  tries 
to  escape,'  I  added  firmly. 

"  *  But,  sangre  de  Dios  ! '  the  sergeant 
'  yelled  out,  bringing  his  musket  up  to  the 
shoulder,  *  he  is  escaping  now.     Look  ! ' 

**  But  I,  as  if  that  Gaspar  Ruiz  had  cast 
a  spell  upon  me,  struck  the  musket 
upward,  and  the  bullet  flew  over  the 
roofs  somewhere.  The  sergeant  dashed 
his  arm  to  the  ground  and  stared.  He 
might  have  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  but  he  did  not.  And  if  he  had  he 
would  not  have  been  obeyed,  I  think,  just 
then. 

"With  his  feet  against  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  his  great  hairy  hands 
grasping  the  iron  bar,  Gaspar  sat  still.  It 
was  an  attitude.  Nothing  happened  for 
a  time.  And  suddenly  it  dawned  upon 
us  that  he  was  straightening  his  bowed 
back  and  contracting  his  arms.  His  lips 
were  twisted  into  a  snarl.  Next  thing  we 
perceived  was  that  the  bar  of  forged  iron 
was  being  bent  slowly  by  the  mightiness 
of  his  pull.  The  sun  was  beating  full 
upon  his  cramped",  unquivering  figure. 
A  shower  of  sweat -drops  burst  out  of  his 
forehead.  Watching  the  bar  grow  crooked, 
I  saw  a  little  blood  ooze  from  under  his 
finger-nails.  Then  he  let  go.  For  a 
moment  he  remained  all  huddled  up, 
with  a  hanging  head,  looking  drowsily 
into  the  upturned  palms  of  his  mighty 
hands.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  have  dozed 
off.  Suddenly  he  flung  himself  backwards 
on  the  sill,  and  setting  the  homy  soles  of 
his  bare  feet  against  the  other  middle  bar, 
he  bent  that  one  too  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  first. 

"Such  was  his  strength,  which  in 
this   case   relieved    my   painful   feelings. 


And  the  man  seemed  to  have  done 
nothing.  Except  for  the  change  of 
position  in  order  to  use  his  feet,  which 
made  us  all  start  by  its  swiftness,  my 
recollection  is  that  of  immobility.  But 
he  had  bent  the  bars  wide,  apart 
And  now  he  could  get  out  if  he  liked; 
but  he  dropped  his  legs  inwards,  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder  beckoned  to 
the  soldiers.  *  Hand  up  the  water,'  he 
said.     *  I  will  give  them  all  a  drink.' 

"He  was  obeyed.  P'or  a  moment  I 
expected  man  and  bucket  to  disappear, 
overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  eagerness ;  I 
thought  they  would  pull  him  down  with 
their  teeth.  There  was  a  rush,  but  holding 
the  bucket  on  his  lap  he  repulsed  the 
assault  of  those  wretches  by  the  mere 
swinging  of  his  feet.  They  flew  back- 
wards at  every  kick,  yelling  with  pain ; 
and  the  soldiers  laughed,  gazing  at  the 
window. 

**  They  all  laughed,  holding  their  sides, 
except  the  sergeant,  who  was  gloomy 
and  morose.  He  was  afraid  the  prisoners 
would  rise  and  break  out — which  would 
have  been  a  bad  example.  But  there 
was  no  fear  of  that,  and  I  stood  myself 
before  the  window  with  my  drawn  sword. 
When  sufficiently  tamed  by  the  strength 
of  Gaspar  Ruiz  they  came  up  one  by  one, 
stretching  their  necks  and  presenting 
their  lips  to  the  edge  of  the  bucket  which 
the  strong  man  tilted  towards  them  from 
his  knees  with  an  extraordinary  air  of 
charity,  gentleness  and  compassion.  That 
benevolent  appearance  was  of  course  the 
effect  of  his  care  in  not  spilling  the  water 
and  of  his  attitude  as  he  sat  on  the  sill ; 
for,  if  a  man  lingered  with  his  lips  glued 
to  the  rim  of  the  bucket  after  Gaspar  Ruiz 
had  said  *You  have  had  enough,'  there 
would  be  no  tenderness  or  mercy  in  the 
shove  of  the  foot  which  would  send  him 
groaning  and  doubled  up  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  prison,  where  he  would 
knock  down  two  or  three  others  before  he 
fell  himself.  They  came  up  to  him  again 
and  again  ;  it  looked  as  if  they  meant  to 
drink  the  well  dry  before  going  to  their 
death ;  but  the  soldiers  were  so  amused 
by  Gaspar  Ruiz's  systematic  proceedings 
that  they  carried  the  water  up  to  the 
window  cheerfully. 

"  When  the  adjutant  came  out  after  his 
siesta  there  was  some  trouble  over  this 
affair,  I  can  assure  you.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  the  general  whom  we  ex- 
pected never  came  to  the  castle  that  davp 
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llje  guests  of  General  Santierra  unani-  dismally  in  my  quarters,   I    heard  three 

tnously   expressed   their   regret   that   the  volleys  fired,  and  thought  1  should  never 

man  of  such  strength  and  patience  had  hear  of  Caspar  Ruiz  again.     He  fell  with 

not  been  saved.  the  others.      But  we  all  heard  of  him 

"  He  was  not  saved  by  my  inter-  nevertheless,  though  the  sergeant  boasted 
ference,"  said  the  Ceneral.  "  They  were  that,  as  he  lay  on  his  face  expiring  or  dead 
led  to  execution  half  an  hour  before  in  the  heap  of  the  slain,  he  had  slashed 
sunseL  Caspar  Ruiz,  contrary  to  the  his  neck  with  a  sword.  He  had  done 
sergeant's  apprehensions,  gave  no  trouble,  this,  he  said,  to  make  sure  of  ridding  the 
There  vras  no  necessity  to  get  a  cavah-y  world  of  a  dangerous  traitor, 
man  with  a  lasso  in  order  to  subdue  him,  "  But  I  confess  to  yoo,  senores,  that  I 
as  if  he  were  a  wild  bull  of  the  campo.  thought  of  that  strong  man  with  a  sort 
I  believe  he  marched  out  with  his  arms  of  gratitude,  and  with  some  admiration, 
free  amongst  the  others  who  were  bound.  He  had  used  his  strength  honourably. 
I  did  not  see.  I  was  not  there.  I  had  There  was,  then,  in  his  soul  no  fierce- 
been  put  under  arrest  for  interfering  with  ness  corresponding  to  the  vigour  of  his 
the  prisoner's  guard.     About  dusk,  sitting  body." 

(  To  be  continued, ) 


THE    DEVON    LAD   IN   LONDON- 

BY  A.   R.   THURLOCKE. 

THE  morning  rises  fresh  and  sweet,  the  very  streets  are  fair, 
A  breath  of  spring  has  found  its  way  across  the  London  air; 
I  turn  to  leave  the  noisy  street,  and  cross  the  wide-spread  park. 
And,  half  unconsciously,  I  wait  to  hear  the  soaring  lark. 

Oil,  how  I'd  love  to  see  the  hill  behind  my  Devon  home, 
I'd  love  to  see  the  nibbling  sheep  come  straying  down  the  combe; 
I'd  love  to  see  the  good  red  earth  just  greening  with  the  corn, 
And  hear  the  birds  a-twittering  to  greet  the  glorious  morn. 

I'd  clamber  up  the  rocky  height  that  ends  the  rolling  moor, 
And  watch  the  shining  sea  outspread — a  blue  and  shining  floor, 
Where  wand'ring  currents  curl  and  wind,  too  idle  to  depart. 
And  little  vessels  seem  to  bear  the  longings  of  my  heart. 

If  I  turned  back  athwart  the  moor,  and  sought  the  buddihg  wood, 
Fd  find  a  hundred  violets  where  ne'er  another  could ; 
I  know  the  finest  primrose-roots  e'er  clustered  in  a  bed. 
And  banks  whereon  the  ivy  leaves  are  surely  turning  red. 

I  know  the  spot  for  early  nests,  and — yes — a  spreading  tree, 
Where,  not  so  many  springs  ago,  a  passer-by  might  see 
A  lad  who  laboured  all  the  morn  to  grave  a  legend  deep, 
In  hope  that  thus  a  memory  the  silent  wood  might  keep. 

And  oh !  I  know  a  cottage  there,  within  the  woo  J  enfurl'd. 
To  me  it  seems  as  though  it  were  the  centre  of  the  world ; 
A  Devon  maid  is  biding  there  who  says  she's  fancy  free : 

I  wonder — did  she  wake  to-day  and  think  awhile  of  me?  C^ r^r^r\\r> 
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At  night  the  Japanese  Anemone  closes  Its  petals  and  droops  its  head,  but  recovers  Its  defiant  bearing  Im 

the  dagtime. 


THE    FEELING   OF    PLANTS. 

BY  S.   LEONARD  BASTIN. 


IT  is  not  so  many  years  since  the 
idea  of  plants  being  capable  of 
any  sensation  equivalent  to  the 
feelings  of  an  animal  was  entirely  dis- 
credited. To-day  our  great  scientists 
are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  way  in  which  plants  have  been  re- 
garded may  not  be  a  mistaken  one,  and 
whether  perhaps  the  plant  is  not  some- 
thing more  than  a  kind  of  living  machine. 
This  is  a  question  the  answering  of  which 
may  entirely  revolutionise  our  attitude 
towards  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
although  botanical  physiology  is  a  some- 
what unattractive  subject,  this  particular 
matter — the  feeling  of  plants-^-can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all 
thinking  people. 

The  higher  forms  of  plant  life  cannot 


move  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
although  some  of  the  lowest  states  of 
vegetation  are  intensely  active.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  itself  is 
quite  stationary,  there  are  dozens  of 
instances  which  serve  to  show  that 
certain  of  its  organs  are  capable  of  very 
definite  movement.  It  has  been  the 
endeavour  in  the  present  article  to  collect 
together  some  of  the  most  striking  cases 
of  plant  motion,  and  to  show  the  bearing 
which  they  have  upon  the  fascinating 
problem — do  plants  feel  ? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  plant 
movement,  and  one  with  which  every- 
body must  be  acquainted,  is  seen  in  the 
opening  and  closing  of  flowers.  A  large 
number  of  plants  close  their  blooms  at  the 
approach  of  evening  and  only  open  again 


/night  and  dag  In  the  life  of  the  Water  Lilg, 
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Ctouerf  asleep  and  awake. 


at  the  reappearance  of  daylight.  This, 
we  may  take  it,  is  in  order  to  protect 
their  essential  organs  from  the  harmful 
efFects  of  the  dew,  and  also  to  conserve 
their  natural  warmth.  More  remarkable 
still,  many  flowers,  of  which  the  Tulip 
is  an  excellent  example,  close  up  their 
petals  when  the  sky  is  cloudy,  as  if  they 
knew  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
rain  falling.  Further  still,  the  Japanese 
Anemone  not  only  closes  up  its  petals 
at  night  and  during  dull  weather,  but 
droops  its  flower-head  in  order  t8  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  These  pheno- 
mena are  referred  by  the  physiologist 
to  the  action  of  light  on  the  petals  of 
the  flowers,  although  the  exact  manner  in 
which  this  is  brought  about  is  not  very 
clearly  understood. 

The  queen  of  British  flora— the  Water 
Lily — opens  and  closes  its  blossoms  at 
morning  and  evening.     With  the  corolla 


as  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall  the 
flower  gradually  closes  up  until  it  is  little 
more  than  a  bud.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  blossom  sinks  beneath  the 
water  in  such  a  fashion  that  not  much 
more  than  the  apex  of  the  bud  is  visible, 
'i'he  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  Water  Lily 
rising  from  the  cold  depths  to  meet  the 
morning  sun  has  appealed  to  the  fancy 
of  poetical  minds  in  all  ages.  If  the 
bloom  of  the  Water  Lily  did  not  close 
its  petals  a  great  deal  of  natural  heat 
would  be  lost  during  the  night.  Even  in 
the  long  June  days  the  temperature  falls 
very  low  at  the  cdldest  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  Water  Lily  is  wise 
to  withdraw  its  lovely  visage  to  the  water, 
which  is  of  course  more  equable  in  tem- 
perature than  is  the  atmosphere.  More- 
over the  delicate  pollen  is  thus  removed 
from  any  possibility  of  harm  which  it 
might  receive  from    the   drenching  dews 
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in  which  the  petals  of  the  Water  Lily 
blossoms  are  designed,  in  such  a  way  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  enters  the  interior 
of  the  flower  until 
the  whole  is  be- 
ginning to  decay. 

In      much     the 
same  way  are   the 
leaves    of    certain 
plants    affected  by 
the  changes  in  the 
light.      That     old- 
world     naturalist, 
Linnseus, 
delighted  to 
talk  of  the 
sleep     of 
plants;  and 
although 
m  o  d  e  r  n 
knowledge 
has    dis- 
pelled    the 
pretty     illu- 
s  i  o  n     as 
t  o  plants 
resting      in 
the   same 
fashion     as 
animals,  the 
mistake  was 
quite  a  par- 
d  o  n  a  b  1  e 
one .     Go 
into  a  field 
of   clover 
just     after 
sunset 


Some  oarleUes  of  Cactus  keep  their  ffowera  tightly  closed  all  day,  and 
only  open  at  dusk  or  during  the  night 


together  round  the  stem.  Many  kinds  of 
leguminous  plants  exhibit  this  tendency, 
and,  curiously  enough,  one  florist's  variety 
of  the  Chrysan- 
themum, called 
"  Charles  Davis," 
droops  its  leaves 
and  even  part  of 
its  stem  during  the 
hours  of  darkness. 
It  has  been  very 
clearly  shown  that 
the  plants  droop 
*  and  close 
their  leaves 
together 
during  the 
night  in 
order  to 
prevent  too 
free  radia- 
tion of  their 
n  a  t  u  r  a  1 
warm  t  h  . 
D  a  r  w  i  n 
pinned 
some  of  the 
leaves  of  an 
Oxalis  open 
in  such  a 
fashion  that 
they  could 
not  close 
together, 
and  left 
them  in  this 
condition 
for  a  whole 


and  see  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  plants  since  the  light  began  to 
wane.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  day- 
time :  all  the  leaflets  have  collapsed  from 
their  horizontal  position  and  are  drooped 


night.  In  the  morning  all  the  leaves  thus 
treated  were  so  much  withered  that  they 
never  recovered  from  the  experience.  But 
the  strange  part  about  these  "sleeping" 
plants  is  their  behaviour  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  dark  room  and  kept  there  for 


The  Tobaceo  Plant— depending,  as  It  does,  upon  moths- sleeps  by  day  and  wakes  afttr  mmimIQ 
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some  time.  At  first  they  droop  their 
leaves  as  they  do  when  exposed  to 
natural  darkness,  but  later  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  folding  and  opening  proceed, 
at  somewhat  irregular  intervals  it  is  true, 
but  still  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  show  that 
the  plants  are  not  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  transition  of  day  and  night 

More  curious  still  is  the  case  of  those 
plants  which  open  their  flowers  at  dusk 
or  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Several 
varieties  of  Cactus  do  this  :  one  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  Queen  of  the  Night  " 
opens  its  blossoms  in  darkness,  and  these 
perish  before 
daylight  appears. 
The  well-known 
Tobacco  Plant, 
which  is  so  often 
cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, commences 
to  open  its  white 
flowers  ¥dth  a 
wonderful  pre- 
cision some  hours 
before  sunset. 
These  flowers 
which  open  at 
night  are  almost 
always  of  a  white 
or  cream  colour, 
and  it  is  a  proved 
fact  that  the 
blossoms  are  de- 
pendent upon 
moths  and  other 
night  -  flying  in- 
sects for  the  fer- 
tilisation of  their 
organs.  The 
whitish  blooms, 
as  any  one  may 
prove  for  himself, 
show  up  quite 
distinctly  in  the  darkness,  and  by  some 
marvellous  arrangement  these  night- 
flowering  species  only  open  their  blooms 
during  the  hours  in  which  the  particular 
insect  that  they  wish  to  attract  is  likely 
to  be  abroad.  In  these  cases  we  see  that 
the  failing  light  has  an  exactly  opposite 
effect  on  the  flowers  to  that  which  it  has 
on  by  far  the  larger  number  of  blooms. 
This  is  a  mysterious  and  most  perplexing 
matter.  There  is  one  very  strange  point 
in  connection  with  the  Tobacco  Plant 
which  makes  one  wonder  whether  the 
species  may  not  be  possessed  of  some  kind 
of  reasoning  power.     Within  the  last  two 


The  leauea  of  climbing  plants,— toy,  for  ln9tanee,~inoariabltf 
turn  ao  as  to  bring  their  upper  surfaces  to  the  light. 


or  three  years  some  new  hybrid  Tobacco 
Plants  have  been  introduced.  These 
have  as  part-parent  the  old  white  species 
{Nicotiana  affinis\  but  are  all  coloured 
in  red,  pink,  or  some  such  tint— shades 
which  would  not  show  up  in  the  darkness 
at  all.  Now  these  varieties  open  their 
flowers  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  as  if 
they  knew,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to 
make  a  display  by  night. 

Very  many  plants  move  their  leaves 
in  response  to  the  light.  This  heliotropic 
phenomenon,  as  it  is  called,  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the 
case  of  climbing 
plants.  In  the 
instance  of  Ivy 
growing  up  a 
wall,  as  the 
leaves  are  de- 
veloped they  in- 
variably turn  so 
as  to  bring  their 
upper  surfaces  to 
the  light.  The 
shoot  of  a  Bean 
which  is  forced 
to  grow  upside 
down  will  twist 
its  leaves  round 
in  a  most  curious 
fashion,  so  as  to 
have  the  upper 
sides  of  its  leaves 
facing  upwards. 
A  plant  which  is 
shielded  from  a 
top  light  will 
move  its  leaves, 
and  indeed  the 
whole  of  its  stem, 
to  whichever  side 
the  light  is 
available.  As  opposed  to  this  attraction 
to  light  which  many  plants  exhibit,  there 
are  instances  in  which  certain  parts  of  the 
plant  shun  the  light  and  turn  towards 
the  darkest  corners.  The  tendrils  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  do  this,  and  it  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Vine.  The  value  of  this 
attraction  to  dark  comers  is  obvious,  in 
that  the  tendrils  are  much  more  likely  to 
find  a  place  where  they  can  obtain  a  hold 
if  they  enter  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
bark,  or  whatever  may  be  the  substance 
against  which  they  are  climbing.  This 
movement  towards  dark  corners  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  ityis^  remembered 
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that  the  tendril  has  its  origin  in  a  leaf-bud, 
and  that  leaves  as  a  whole  always  turn  to 
the  lightest  positions.  In  passing,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which 
the  tendrils  of  nearly  all  plants  twist 
spirally  and  are  thus  able  to  attach  them- 
selves to  any  object.  This  movement  is 
really  dependent  on  growth,  and  is  due  to 
the  rapid  development  of  a  curious  band 
which  causes  the  organ  to  bow  out  on  all 
sides. 

The   extraordinary    movements   which 


time  of  about  six  hours  ;  the  tip  of  the 
shoot  thus  travelling  round  the  circum- 
ference of  sixteen  feet  at  the  pace  of 
about  thirty-two  inches  per  hour.  The 
great  scientist  says,  "  The  weather  being 
hot,  the  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  on  my 
study  table,  and  it  was  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle to  watch  the  long  shoot  sweeping 
the  grand  circle  night  and  day  in  search 
of  some  object  round  which  to  twine." 
At  one  time  this  twining  tendency  on  the 
part  of  plants  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 


The  tendrils  of  the  Virginia  Creeper 
ahun  the  tight  and  seeit  craclta 
and  creuicea. 


The  turning  movement  of  the  Bean,  In  which 
the  shoot  slowly  reooloes  round  the 
upright. 


arc  exhibited  by  climbing  plants  is  a 
matter  of  everyday  knowledge.  If  the 
young  shoot  of  a  Bean  be  allowed  to 
entwine  itself  round  an  upright  support, 
the  spiral  movement  is  very  evident.  But 
the  circular  motion  of  the  Bean  is  slow 
in  comparison  with  that  of  some  exotic 
species.  Darwin  experimented  with  a 
plant  called  Cerope^ia  gardnerii^  and  he 
says  that  he  allowed  the  top  of  the  climl> 
ing  plant  to  grow  out  thirty-one  inches, 
which  it  did  in  horizontal  fashion  from  the 
summit  of  the  support.  This  hoge  shoot 
swept  round  the  great  circle  in  an  average 


sensitiveness  of  the  inside  of  the  stem. 
This  theory  is  now  no  longer  credited,  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  twining  is  due 
to  growth.  It  is  explained  that  in  twining 
plants  "  the  zone  of  greatest  growth 
always  lies  to  the  outside  and  progresses 
spirally."  This  naturally  gives  the  spiral 
motion  to  the  whole  shoot. 

The  case  of  the  so-called  Sensitive 
Plant  {Mimosa  pudica)  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
vegetable  irritability  which  is  known. 
The  plant  is  strangely  sensitive  to  the 
shghtest  touch,  and  on   its  ;GQming  ipto 
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The  Senaitiue  Plant  ahrinkt  at  a  touch,  but  slowly  regains  its  serenity. 


contact  with  any  object  the  pinnate  leaf- 
lets close  together,  and  the  stalk  droops 
down   in   a   most   dejected   fashion.     At 
the  foot  of  each  stalk   is  a  curious  little 
swelling  called  the  pulvinus ;  this  contains 
a  number  of  minute  cells   charged  with 
water.     The  immediate  effect  of  a  touch 
to  the  Sensitive   Plant   is  that  the  water 
passes  from  the  cells  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  pulvinus  into  the  upper  side,  and  the 
under  side  losing  its  tenseness  becomes 
flabby  and  allows  the  s'alk  to  droop  down. 
For  the  present  purpose  the  point  which 
it  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  is  that  the  effect 
of    a    touch   on   ever 
so    small    a    part    of 
the   leaf    of    a   Sensi- 
tive   Plant    is   rapidly 
shown    in    the    whole 
leaf,    whilst     not    in- 
frequently   the    result 
is     exhibited     in    the 
entire   plant ;    all   the 
leaflets    folding 
together,      and       the 
leaf-stalks      drooping. 
This  of  course  means 
nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  the  sense  of 
irritation  is  transmitted 
from  one  point  of  con- 
tact to  every  part  of 
the  plant.     Indeed,  it 
has  l>een  demonstrated 
that     the    delicate 
threads  of  protoplasm 
— the    living   part    of 
the  plant — are  able  to 
keep  up  a  connection 
throughout  the  whole 
plant        by       passing 
through   the   walls   of 
the     cells.      This     is 


almost  as  good  as  saying  that  the  Sensitive 
Plant  is   possessed  of  a  nervous  system. 
The   foregoing   may   seem   to  be  a  rash 
statement  to  make,  but  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  it  is  not  so  strange  as 
may  appear.     Ask  any  biologist  of  what 
the  nerves  of  a  man  are  composed  ;  he  will 
tell   you   that  they  are  but  a  specialised 
form   of  protoplasm,    the  same  life-basis 
which  is  present  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
The     'J'elegraph     Plant     i^Desmoduim 
gyrans)  is  a  species  which  has  attracted  a 
good   deal  of  attention.      It   is  a  native 
of  India,  and  although 
in  many  districts  it  is 
very  commonly  found, 
it  has  beconje  famous 
all  over  the  wo^ld  on 
account   of    its   extra- 
ordinary   movements. 
The  plant  is  possessed 
of  a  number  of  lateral 
leaves   in  addition  to 
the  large  terminal  ones, 
and    it  is   the   former 
which    under    certain 
conditions      twist     in 
an    elliptical    fashion. 
'J'his      movement      is 
periodic,  and  in  each 
instance  does  not  last 
more     than     two     or 
at     the     most     three 
minutes.     The   action 
of  this  plant  is  greatest 
of  all  in  the  sunshine, 
and   ceases  altogether 
in     a    low     tempera- 
ture.    It  is  very  diffi- 
cult     to     see      what 
benefit  the  Telegraph 

Plant  can  obtain  from 

The  leaoes  of  the  Telegraph  Plant  tivlst  'periodi-     its  lively  mOtionS. 


eally  of  themseloes  In  a  quite  unaccountable  way. 
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insectivorous  plants  we  shall  find  some 
curious  cases  of  vegetable  movement. 
Our  common  Sundew  {Drosera)  has 
leaves  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
clubbed  hairs,  and  these  exude  a  sticky 
substance.  The  fly  settles  on  the  leaf 
of  the  Sundew,  and  at  once  the  hairs 
close  over  the  struggling  insect  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  plant  that  it  seems  to  know  the 
difference  between  inorganic  substances 
and  insects,  in  that  no  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  hairs  is  made  to  enclose  a 
piece  of  sand,  for  instance. 

All  other  insectivorous  plants,  however, 
pale  before  that  most  marvellous  of  all 
plants,  the  Venus'  Fly  Trap  (DioncBa 
musciplua).     This  plant  has  curious  leaves 


which  are  on  each  blade;  contact  with 
any  other  part  of  the  leaf  does  not  produce 
the  least  effect.  With  almost  uncanny 
ingenuity,  too,  the  Dionaa  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  good  for  its 
purpose  and  what  is  not.  Place  a  small 
piece  of  stone  between  the  leaves  of  the 
Fly  Trap,  and  the  leaf,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  a  useful  catch,  closes 
up  promptiy.  A  few  hours  later  the  leaf 
will  be  seen  to  open,  and  the  stone  will 
be  permitted  to  roll  away.  It  does  not 
do  this  in  the  case  of  a  fly,  for  until  the 
insect  begins  to  decompose  the  blades 
keep  close  together,  and  do  not  open 
wide  for  some  days.  The  vn-iter  tested 
the  Dionaa  with  a  smalj  piece  of  hard 
raw  meat.     This  was  snapped  up  greedily 


Ihe  Venua'  Fly-Trap.    In  the  centre  picture  the  plant  has  Just  closed  upon  a  fly,  and  the  side  pictures  show 
It  In  the  alternate  stages  of  awaiting  and  consuming  Its  prey. 


formed  on  the  plan  of  two  blades,  hinged 
together  and  bordered  with  fringes.  Oil 
each  of  these  blades  there  are  three  hairs 
arranged  in  triangular  fashion,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  touch  one  of  these  hairs 
ever  so  lightly,  to  cause  the  blades  to 
snap  together  with  a  motion  very  suggestive 
of  a  trap.  Of  course,  for  the  fly  that 
happens  to  be  walking  about  on  the  leaves 
of  a  Dionaa  the  disaster  is  a  terrible  one 
should  it  brush  up  against  one  of  the 
hairs.  The  blades  close  together,  and 
the  outside  fringes  draw  in  towards  one 
another,  forming  something  like  a  cage, 
out  of  which  escape  is  quite  impossible. 
The  unfortunate  fly,  of  course,  perishes, 
and  in  its  decay  yields  to  the  plant  that 
nitrogen  of  which  this  bog  species  stands 
so  much  in  need.  Now,  the  strange  part 
about  the  Venus'  Fly  Trap  is  the  fact  that 
it   is   only   sensitive   in   the  three    hairs 


in  the  usual  way,  but  after  a  few  hours 
was  released,  the  plant  being  under  the 
impression  that  the  portion  of  meat  was 
too  tough  to  be  digested !  The  same 
piece  was  offered  and  accepted  several 
times,  but  it  was  never  retained  for  any 
long  period.  After  a  close  study  of  the 
Venus*  Fly  Trap  in  all  its  clever  ways,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  about  the  Dionaa 
which  is  strangely  like  reason. 

Whilst  one  would  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  infer  that  plants  are  possessed 
of  anything  equivalent  to  the  highly 
specialised  forms  of  sensation  which  are 
evident  in  the  higher  animals,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  away  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  sense  plants  do  feel.  After  all,  feeling 
is  but  response,  and  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going instances  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
plants  do  respond  to  their  surroundings. 
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Scene.  —  The  hall  of  an  old-fashioned  country  house  at  eleven  d clock  at  ni^ht,  7 he  ladies  are 
retreating  up  the  slaircasey  each  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  handy  ami  Mr,  Hugh  Stanton^  a 
young  man  with  the  most  complete  assurance  of  manner^  is  standing  ai  the  bottom  and  keeping 
up  to  the  last  a  salvo  of  badinage,  which  is  returned  to  him  with  interest  by  tJiose  against  whom 
it  is  directed.     His  host,  who  stands  at  his  side,  looks  on  at  the  skirtnish  with  delighted  appreciation. 


The  Host  {when  the  ladies  have 
finally  disappeared).  What  a  fellow  you 
are,  Hughie  I  Never  at  a  loss.  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  Bar. 

Stanton.  Bless  'em,  they  like  being 
rotted.  Now  we'll  go  and  have  a  smoke 
and  discuss  the  situation.  Where's  the 
old  General,  and  the  young  fellow  ? 

The  Host.  Tommy  has  gone  up  to 
array  himself  in  his  latest.  He'll  be 
down    in   a   minute      Come   along ;   we 
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mustn't  keep  the  General  waiting.  He'll 
want  his  rubber. 

Stanton.  Rubber !  Good  heavens ! 
You  haven't  fallen  a  victim  to  that  footling 
game,  have  you  ? 

The  Host.  Well,  we  don't  care  much 
about  it  here,  *but  the  General  will  have 
it.  He's  a  nice  enough  old  fellow  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  a  regular  demon  at 
the  card-table.  Tommy  and  I  ain't  much 
at  it,  and  he  gave  us  a  regular  doing  last 
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night.  The  Rector  plays  a  good  hand,  but 
he  was  so  scandalised  at  the  old  boy's 
language  last  night  that  he  won't  dine 
here  again  until  he  goes. 

Stanton.  That  sort,  is  he  ?  I'll  calm 
him. 

They  enter  the  smoking-room^  where  a 

furnished  card-table  is  set  out  in  the 

middle  of  the  room.    The  Genera  l, 

a  white-haired  old  man  with  heavy 

eyebrows  and  a  plum-coloured  visage^ 

is  standing  by  it. 

The  General.  Now  come   on,  come 

on.      We're    wasting    all     the     evening. 

Where's  that  boy  ? 

Mr.    Tommy    Prescott  enters   the 

room  arrayed  in  a  purple  quilted 

smoking-jacket     embroidered    with 

flowers.     His  years   are    those  of 

the  undergraduate^  his  fair  hair  is 

very  smooth^  as  is  his  chin^  and  his 

features^    though  amiable^   are   not 

markedly  intellectual. 

Stan  ION.  Bridge,  eh?     First  time  I've 

seen   a    table   in    this    house.     Hunting 

shop's   the    usual   rule.      Well,    I    don't 

mind  a  litde  flutter  now  and  then,  as  long 

as  the  stakes  aren't  too  high. 

The  General.  It  don't  matter  about 
the  stakes.  The  game's  the  thing.  Same 
as  last  night,  ch  ? 

(The    Host    and  Prescott  meekly 

acquiesce,) 
Stanton.  What's  the  rate,  Bobby  ? 
The    Host.     Well,     we     played    ten 
shillings  a  hundred  last  night. 

Stanton.  Then  you'll  have  to  reduce 

the  figure.     It's  beyond  the  briefless  one. 

The  General  {his  face  falling).  Always 

like  to  have   a  bit  on.     Makes  it  more 

interesting. 

Stan  TON.  We'll  have  half  a  crown  on. 
The  game's  the  thing,  you  know. 
The  General  {shortly).  Cut. 

They  do  so.    Prescott  draws  an  ace^ 
the  General  a  five,  and  the  others 
court  cards.     They  seat  themselves 
accordingly. 
The  General  {to  his  partner),     Hope 
you'll  think  a  bit  more  about  the  game 
than  you  did  last  night.     You  like  a  heart 
when  you  double.     Hate  these  American 
notions ;  they  spoil   the  game.     Still,   if 
you  want  it  you've  got  to  have  it.     You'll 
give  me  the  highest  of  your  shortest  suit. 
Prescott  {desperately  anxious   to   dis- 
count coming  unpleasantness).  I  don't  mind 

in  the  least,  really.     P'raps  I'd  belter 

The  General  {peremptjrily).  Deal 


Prescott  {having  done  so  and  looked 
most  anxiously  at  his  hand  for  a  period 
long  enough   to  draw  signs  of  impatience 
from  the  General).  Heaits. 

The    Host    {also    after    mature    con- 
sideration), I  double  hearts. 
The  General.  Redouble. 
The  Host.  Content 
Stanton  {humorously),     A  good  deal 
more  than  content. 

The  General  waits  with  an  air  of 
blafid  expectancy  until  the  Host 
plays  the  king  of  trumps,  when  he 
places  on  the  table  the  king,  queen, 
knave,  three  of  Clubs,  king,  queen, 
ten,  nine,  eight  of  Diamonds,  ace, 
seven  of  Spades,  and  five,  four  of 
Hearts,  and  then  leans  back  in  his 
chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  done  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  him  and  awaits  lis  retvard, 
Stanton  cffends  etiquette  so  far 
as  to  whistle,  Prescott's  face  is 
a  study  in  guilty  gloom  as  he  con- 
tributes a  card  from  Dummy,  and, 
after  Stanton  has  discarded  a  club 
with  the  remark,  **  Chickens,'*  puts 
.  on  the  ten  of  trumps  from  his  oivn 
hand,  '  The  GeIneral's  look  of 
satisfaction  gives  place  to  one  of 
incredulous  bewilderment,  which  in 
its  turn  changes  to  one  indicative  of 
almost  apoplectic  fury  as  the  game 
continues  and  discloses  the  following 
facts :  That  the  unfortunate  dealer 
is  possessed  of  the  queen,  knave,  ten 
of  trumps  and  no  others,  and  that 
the  Host  has  eight  trumps,  as 
well  as  the  ace  of  Clubs,  and  no 
Diamond), 
The  Host  {at  the  close  of  the  games). 
Two  tricks. 

The  General  {purple  with  passion). 
Good  Ged,  sir  !  AVhat  on  earth  were  you 
up  to? 

Prescott  {pink  with  distress),  Fm 
awfully     sorry.     General —really.       Most 

stupid  thing  to  do.     I  thought 

The  General.  Stupid,  sir?  It  was 
criminal.  Absolutely  criminal.  Three 
hearts  !  I'll  trouble  you,  gentlemen — 
three  hearts  !     And  he  makes  *em. 

Prescott  {tveakly).  They  were  all 
honours,  you  know. 

The  General  ^^/z'f  J  vent  to  an  excla- 
mation which  could  only  adequately 
be  represented  in  print  by  a  linotype 
machine   in   its   most  irresponsible 

mood. 
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Prescott  {plucking  up  courage).  Three 
honours,  and  a  good  hand.  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  go. 

The  General  (with^  if  possible^  growing 
vehemence).  And  what  do  you  suppose 
your  partner's  for,  sir  ?  If  you'd  left  it  to 
me  1  should  have  given  you  No  Trumps 
and  we  should  have  made  five  tricks — no 
less  than  five  tricks  I  Good  Ged,  it's 
enough  to 

Stanton.  Come,  steady  on,  old  gentle- 
man !  This  isn't  a  political  meeting.  And 
you  redoubled  yourself,  you  know. 
Rather  risky  with  only  two  little  trumps. 

The  General  (turning  the  brunt  of  his 
fury   on   to   the  speaker).  Do   you  know 


Prescott.  I'm  really  most  awfully 
sorry,  General.  Extraordinarily  stupid 
thing  to  do. 

The  General  {with  concentrated  scorn 
and  disgust).  Pah  !  What's  the  good  of 
talking  now  ?  We've  lost  sixty-four  points 
when  we  ought  to  have  won  sixty. 

Stanton.  Well,  are  we  going  to  play 
Bridge  any  more,  or  shall  we  chuck  it 
and  have  a  slanging  match  ?  The  boy  's 
apologised.  Why  can't  you  let  him 
alone?     Your  deal,  Bobby. 

The  General  subsides  into  incoherent 
muttering^  which  dies  away  as  he 
takes  up  and  examines  the  hand 
that  has  been  dealt  him.    The  Host 


The  General:   "Qood  Bed,   air  I    What  on  earth  were  you  up  to?" 


anything  about  the  game  at  all,  sir? 
Redoubled?  Of  course  I  redoubled. 
If  he  had  the  hearts,  as  I'd  every  reason 
to  suppose  he  had,  I'd  got  all  the  rest. 
rd  have  gone  on  redoubling  all  night, 
and  won  too  if  I'd  had  a  partner  with  as 
much  sense  as  a  cockroach. 

Stanton.  Well,  don't  bully  the  poor 
boy.  I  dare  say  you  made  mistakes 
yourself  when  you  were  his  age. 

The  General.  Let  me  tell  you  this, 
sir,  that  if  Bridge  had  been  played 
when  I  was  a  subaltern,  and  I'd  made  a 
declaration  like  that  1  should  have  been 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  And 
serve  me  right  too. 


declares  No  Trumps.  The  game  is 
sharply  contested,  and  results  in  the 
odd  trick  being  won  by  the  dealer. 

The  General  (his  equanimity  restored, 
to  his  partner,  who,  more  by  accident  than 
design,  has  played  a  blameless  hand).  Not 
another  in  it,  partner.  If  I  hadn't  finessed 
that  Queen  of  Spades  we  should  have  lost 
another.     Cut,  please. 

The  Host.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think 
there  was  a  revoke. 

The  General  (directing  a  sharp  look 
of  suspicion  at  his  partner).  Revoke,  eh  ? 
I  didn't  notice  it.  I  thought  he  followed 
suit  everywhere. 

The    Host    (apologetically).    Yes.      I 
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think  it  was  your  mistake,  General.     You 

discarded  a  club  to 

The  General  (repurpling).  I !  !  I  did 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Host.  I  think  so,  General.  When 
I  led  the  ten  of  diamonds  the  third 
time  round.     You  discarded  a  club,  and 

then 

The  General  {^ith  angry  emphasis), 
I  did  not  discard  a  club. 
The  Host.  Well,  my  recollection — — 
The  General  (still  louder),  1  did— we?/ 
— discard  a  club. 

Stanton.  Well,  turn  up  the  trick.  It's 
easily  seen. 

This  course  is  tnken^  with  the  result 
that  the  General,  expostulatory 
to  the  lasty  is  convicted  of  a  gross 

revoke. 

The    General.    Gobbless    my   soul ! 

Extraordinary  thing  !     Could  have  sworn 

I    hadn't  another.      Very  sorry,  partner. 

We  all  do  it  sooner  or  later. 

Prescott  {7vho  does  it  with  some 
frequency).  Oh,  lor',  yes.  Don't  mention 
it,  General. 

Stanton.  Three  tricks.  Thank  you. 
That's  the  rubber. 

The    score    is    settled   and   cucounts 

squared. 

The  General  i^ith  a  slight  return  to 

his  former  truculence  to  his  partner).    If 

you   hadn't  made  that  heart  declaration 

we  should  have 

Stanton.  Oh,  come  now!  What 
about  your  revoke  ? 

The  General  glares  at  him,    A  fresh 

cut  reveals  him  and  Stanton  as 

partners, 

Stanton     (cheerfully).     Now,     you're 

allowed  one  little  swear  if  I  make  a  bad 

mistake.     After  that  I  kick  back. 

The    General    (subdued  by  his   late 
error).  What  do  you  want  if  you  double  ? 
Stanton.     What  do  I  want  ?    Five  by 
honours  and  four  aces. 

The  General  (deliberately^  unamused 
by  the  pleasantry).  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  suit  you  wish  me  to  lead  if  you 
double  no  trumps  as  third  hand  ? 

Stanton  (pho  has  failed  to  understand 
'  the  question).     Oh,  I  don't  care.     A  club 
will  do  as  well  as  anything. 

The  point  being  further  explained  to 
him,  Stanton  elects  to  abide  by  the 
Heart  convention^  probably  because 
the  General  lias  expressed  a  pre- 
ference for  the  other.  Prescott 
dealSy  declares  Hearts,  and^  being 


relieved  of  the  terror  that  has  pre- 
viously possessed  him^  plays  like  a 
book  and  wins  two  tricks. 
The  General   (to  his  partner).  Why 
in  the  name  of  fortune  didn't  you  play 
your  King  of  Spades  when  I  led  'em  ? 

Stanton.    King  of    Spades?      Oh,    I 

thought  I'd  better  keep  him  up  my  sleeve. 

The  General.  Pahl     Infernal   piece 

of  folly  !     Lost  us  two  tricks.     How  was 

I  to  know  where  it  was  ? 

Stanton.  Well,  of  course  you  couldn't 

The   General.   Two    tricks  chucked 

into  the  gutter.     It's  enough  to 

Stanton.  That'll  do,  old  gentleman. 
You've  had  your  remark.  Leave  it  at 
that.  Your  deal.  You  can  please  your- 
self entirely  now.  I  shan't  blame  you, 
whatever  you  do. 

The  General,  beginning  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  being  treated 
respectfully^  regards  him  narrowly^ 
but  deals  the  cards  without  further 
remark.    He  leaves  it  to  his  partner^ 
who  declares  Diamonds,    The  game 
proceeds  quietly^  except  for  occasional 
''pishes''   and  ''pahs'*   from    the 
General,  and  results  in  the   un- 
expected loss  of  three  tricks  and  the 
game  to  tJu  dealer. 
The  Generate   What   the  doocc  can 
you   expect  with  a  hand   like   that?     If 
you'd  declared  Clubs  we  should  have  won 
the  odd. 

Stanton.  Would  you  declare  Clubs 
with  a  knave  and  three  little  ones,  when 
you'd  got  six  Diamonds  with  king  and 
knave  ? 

The  General.  I  don't  say  that  I 
should. 

Stanton.  Then  don't  talk  nonsense. 
Your  deal,  Bobby. 

The  General  is  now  quite  sure  that 

he  is  not  being  treated  respectfully. 

The  Host  declares  No  Trumps^  and 

the  game  proceeds. 

The  General.  The  odd  trick  to  us, 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  won  that  game  by 

a  rather  brilliant  piece  of  strategy.     If  I 

hadn't 

Prescott  (with  the  utmost  courtesy  of 
manner).  Excuse  me,  General,  but  I'm 
afraid  you  revoked  again. 

If  the  General   has  ever  had  an 
ambition  to  express  t/ie  most  com- 
plete surprise  and  resentment  by  one 
speechless  glare^    that  ambition   is 
now  realised. 
Stanton    (;ivith   impatknt  annoyance). 
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It's  perfectly  true.  There's  the  trick. 
And  that's  game  and  rubber  to  them.  I 
don't  call  this  Bridge— I  call  it  bumble- 
puppy.  Two  rubbers  chucked  away  in 
one  evening.  'Pon  my  word,  General, 
you  ought  to  go  up  to  the  nursery  and 
play  snap. 
The     General.     I  —  I  —  apologise, 


rubber,  General  ?  These  two  have  been 
very  short  ones. 

The  General  {pathetically  brought 
low).  No,  I— I— think  not.  I~I— well, 
demme,  I  apologise.  I  can't  do  more  than 
that.    I  think  Til  go  off  now.  Good  night. 

The  Host.  Have  a  drink  first,  General, 
won't  you? 


Stanton:  "'Pon  my  word,  General,  you  ought  to  go  up  to  the  nursery  and  play  enao* 


partner.  I  can't  do  more.  The  fact  is 
that,  playing  with 

Stanton.  Oh,  you  needn't  make 
excuses.  You  bully  the  boy,  here,  for 
making  a  mistake,  and  try  it  on  with  me 
loo,  and  you're  worse  than  either  of  us. 
I  vote  we  chuck  it  It's  half-past  eleven, 
and  I  want  to  go  and  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

The  Host.    Would   you  like  another 


Stanton.  Yes,  sit  down.  General,  and 
let's  talk  shop  for  ten  minutes.     I  expect 
you'll  show  us  all  the  way  to-morrow. 
The  Host.  Til  bet  he  will. 
Prescott.  Rather. 

.  Amiability   is  restored,  and  in  a  ftiv 
minutes'  time  the  General  is  laying 
down    the   law  on    the  subject  of 
^^  capping,''  while  the  rest  are  listen- 
ing respectfully. 


Curtain. 
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THE    ^'PASSING"    OF    THE    CIRCUS. 

WRITTEN  AND   ILLUSTRATED   BY  CLIVE  HOLLAND 


TENTING,"  for  such  is  the  slang 
term  for  travelling  circus  life,  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be  even  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  disposal  not 
long  ago  of  the  famous  circus  and  men- 
agerie of  Lord  John  Sanger  has  left  the 
world  with  one  less  circus  and  many  pro- 
vincial towns  and  country  villages  with  one 
less  annual  excitement. 

At  one  time  there  were  many  shows, 
both  great  and  small,  upon  the  road  ;  but 
nowadays  the  large  ones  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
even  the  small  ones  are  yearly  getting 
fewer  in  number.  Why  the  circus  should 
be  less  attractive  now  than  a  few  years 
ago  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  and  perhaps  the 
remark  of  a  recent  circus  proprietor,  that 
"  it  is  because  of  one  of  those  curious 
changes  in  public  taste,"  is  as  good  an  ex- 
planation as  any  other,  and  if  one  has  any 
sentiment  left  in  them  one  can  echo  the 
wish  of  this  circus  proprietor  that  **  things 
may  improve  later  on." 

It  is  with  one  of  the  few  surviving 
English  circuses  that  we  have  to  deal. 

Early  on  a  summer  mornmg,  just  as 
the  rosy  dawn  was  illuminating  the  east, 
the  rumble  of  the  waggons,  the  growling 
of  **  forest  "  lions,  the  heavy  tread  of  ele- 
phants, the  neighing  of  horses,  the  cracking 


of  whips,  and  the  half-sleepy  exclamations 
of  drivers,  told  us  that  the  circus  was 
arriving  in  the  country  village  at  which 
we  were  staying.  A  long  straggling  pro- 
cession of  waggons  and  vans,  the  smarter 
and  most  recently  painted  of  which  were  en- 
shrouded in  dun-coloured  coverings,  which 
preserved  their  gilded  and  be-mirrored 
sides  from  injury  and  from  dust,  made 
its  way  slowly  along  the  country  road  and 
through  the  sleeping  townlet  to  its 
camping  place  on  the  rising  ground  just 
beyond  the  last  house. 

By  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  all  the 
vans  were  drawn  up  zareba  style,  with 
here  and  there  an  outpost  van  of  the 
more  distinguished  artistes,  who,  we 
understood,  were  in  the  habit  of  "  keeping 
to  themselves."  Then  the  elephants 
were  tethered  to  ringed  crowbars  driven 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  hobbled  with 
chains  which  put  one  in  mind  of  those 
in  olden  days  which  ran  through  the 
hawse-holes  of  a  seventy-four  gun  battle- 
ship. Blue  columns  of  smoke  soon 
began  to  ascend  from  the  little  tin  chim- 
neys of  the  vans,  or  from  beneath  pots 
hung  on  tripods  over  hastily  kindled  wood 
or  peat  fires. 

Those  artistes  who  had  slept  on  the 
road   were  not   yet  stirring,  but  as  time 
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went  on  they  appeared  by  twos  and 
threes  at  the  doors  of  their  vans,  yawning 
and  blinking  in  the  sunlight.  By  nine 
o'clock  the  train  of  waggons,  on  which 
were  packed  the  tent  poles,  canvas,  and 
ropes  which  went  to  the  making  of  the 
"biggest  pavilion  on  earth,"  were  un- 
loaded, and  a  small  army  of  men  were 
busily  engaged  in  cutting  the  regulation 
ring  in  the  turf,  driving  tent  pegs,  and 
hoisting  up  the  enormous  spread  of 
canvas  which  went  to  make  the  roof. 
Others  were  lacing  with  almost  incredibly 
swift  fingers  the  canvas  sides  of  the 
tent  to  the  top;  horses  were  neighing, 
and  there  was  a  sense  of  busding  life 
about  the  encampment. 

A  litde  distance  from  the  huge  tent 
was  "His  Lordship,"  the  big  elephant, 
trying  to  scratch  one  of  his  enormous 
legs  with  one  of  his  hobbled  feet,  waving 
his  trunk  in  th6  air  in  search  of  buns 
and  other    refreshments— alas  !   in   vain, 


fortunately  away  for  a  day  or  two  with 
another  owned  by  the  same  firm;  but 
the  head  man  proved  both  interesting 
and  communicative,  and  so,  as  he  con- 
sented to  show  us  round,  we  probably 
lost  very  little. 

Circus  folks  are  an  imaginative  class, 
and  we  soon  heard  of  the  famous  lady 
rider,  who -bounded  nightly  through  mulli- 
coloured  paper  hoops,  in  the  briefest  of 
tarlatan  skirts,  who  was  "the  best  bare- 
backed rider  in  the  universe."  Then  we 
saw  the  largest  horse  in  the  world— a 
huge  creature ,  we  must  confess,  who, 
whether  the  "  largest  "  or  not,  was  of  a 
truly  formidable  size,  and  capable  of 
drawing  a  load  which  it  wouW  take  three 
or  four  ordinary  horses  to  move.  Then 
there  was  the  smallest  pony  in  the  world, 
which  easily  trotted  through  the  collar 
worn  by  the  largest  horse ;  and  when  we 
say  that  the  pony  came  very  little  above 
the  mid-thigh  of  a  man  of  average  height, 


"The  largest  horse  In  the  world." 
He  can  draw  three  limes  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  cart-horse. 


for  there  were  only  a  few  small  children 
surrounding  him,  who  tossed  him  stones 
and  hastily  tied  up  bunches  of  heather 
in  place  of  the  delicacies  for  which  he 
sought 
The  manager  of  the   circus   was  un- 


it will  be  understood  that  its  claim  to 
being  the  smallest  might  not,  after  all, 
be  a  very  untenable  one. 

Of  course  there  were  the  performing 
dogs  —  sharp-featured,  restless-looking 
beings  of  high  intelligence,  who  walked 
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up  ladders  on  their  hind-legs,  and  danced 
hornpipes  in  miniature  Jack  Tar  suits  at 
the  end  of  a  see-saw.  Then  there  were 
the  monstrosities,  which  were  not  a  part 
of  the  circus  itself,  but  appeared  to  be 
side  shows  under  the  proprietorship  of 
various  artistes ;  a  troupe  of  real  Japanese 
tumblers  and  acrobats,  whose  **  show " 
was  as  good  as  many  another  given  in 
a    "Palace  of  Varieties,"    Mademoiselle 

X ,  **  the  cleverest   exponent   of    the 

Haute  ftcole  on  the  Continent "  ;  a  *  forest- 
bred  lion  who  looked  almost  as  tame  as 


Tony"  making  up  on  the  steps  of  his  oan. 


the  proverbial  Cheshire  cat,  but  wliose 
appearance  we  must  admit  was  deceptive ; 
and  performing  ponies  galore,  who  would 
ring  bells  with  their  mouths  and  stand 
with  their  four  hoofs  on  tubs  in  a  tableau. 
All  the  time  we  were  learning  of  these 
wonders  and  seeing  the  marvels  "at  home," 
as  it  were,  the  huge  tent  had  risen  almost 
as  rapidly  as  a  fairy  palace,  in  the  presence 
of  an  admiring  "gallery  "  of  children.  In 
the  slight  breeze,  which  stirred  over  the 
heath,  the  vast  canvas  sections  of  the 
roof  flapped  with   reports   like   those  of 


twelve-pounders  in  action— much  to  the 
delight  of  the  children  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  strong-armed  tent  peggers, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  lace  the 
flapping  folds  down  to  the  side  canvas. 
But  long  before  the  task  was  completed 
the  ring  had  been  dug  out,  the  electric 
arc  lamps  installed,  and  the  banks  of 
seats,  the  reserved  ones  scantily  covered 
with  red  baize,  and  the  cheap  ones  ranged 
in  grille-like  tiers,  got  ready  for  the  i^er- 
formance. 

The  whirr  of  the  electric  light  dynamo, 
with  its  engine  rocking 
somewhat  perilously  on  its 
trolley,  run  for  a  few  mo- 
ments for  test  purposes, 
provided  a  humming  chorus 
to  the  other  sounds  of 
getting  ready  for  the  pro- 
cession. 

On  the  greensward  at 
the  back  of  the  tent  horses 
were  hastily  caparisoned, 
canvas  covers  were  pulled 
off  gorgeous  coaches,  and 
here  and  there  shrill 
feminine  voices  besought 
assistance  in  the  lacing  up 
of  bodices  or  the  hooking 
and  pinning  up  of  medieval 
costumes.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  walking  about  stiffly 
in  a  suit  of  armour  made 
of  block  tin,  her  gyves 
rattling  as  she  strutted  with 
anything  but  martial  gait. 
On  the  steps  of  one  of  the 
vans,  Tony,  the  clown,  was 
"  making-up  "  with  ver- 
milion and  white  ehalk, 
and  dexterously  wielding  a 
powder-puff"  in  full  view  of 
two  small  boys,  one  of 
whom  remarked  to  the 
other,  "  Lor,'  Johnnie,  'ow 
knock   the   dust  out  of  it   to   be 


'e   do 
sure  ! " 

Tony  grinned  a  more  natural  grin  than 
he  would  exhibit  a  little  later  on  in  the 
ring,  made  a  face  of  atrocious  and  ogre- 
like malignity  in  the  direction  of  the 
l)oys — the  elder  of  whom  advised  him  to 
keep  his  hair  on,  and  then  made  himself 
scarce  by  dodging  beneath  the  wheels  of 
a  van  occupied  by  two  wire-rope  walkers. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  who  one 
would  almost  have  thought  might  at  this 
time  of  day  have  been  relegated  to  the 
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shades  of  the  past,  but  who  still  play  a 
prominent  part  in  circus  processions, 
were  engaged  in  settling  a  little  difference 
in  the  background.  The  lady  "  exponent  of 
the  Haute  ficole" 
was  endeavouring 
to  mount  a  restive 
piebald,  clad  in  a 
blue  cloth  riding- 
habit  which  fitted 
her  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  have 
done  discredit  to 
Busvine,  and  wear- 
ing a  flat  felt  hat 
of  the  Charles  II. 
period,  in  which 
were  two  ostrich 
plumes  that  had 
seen  better  days, 
and  had  apparently 
been  the  sport  of 
many  winds  of 
chance. 

From  the  other 
side  of  the  tent 
came  heart-throb- 
bing thumps  on  the  big  drum,  and  the 
blare  on  a  not  altogether  ill-played  cornet, 
whilst  an  oboe  and  several  reed  instru- 
ments cantered  in  an  irregular  obligato 
to  the  drum  and  cornet. 

The  "  boss "  flitted  hither  and  thither, 
dealing  out  expletives  and  exhortations  by 
turns.  A  frail- looking  child  in  tights  and 
little  else,  who  was  to  pose  as  Mercury  or 
some  other  classic  divinity,  explained  to 
us  that  her 
costume 
was  all  very 
well  in  sum- 
mer, but  on 
cold  days 
was  enough 
to  "shram'*' 
her.  She 
climbed, 
with  an 
agility  which 
was  some- 
what mar- 
vellous, on 
to  the  top  of 
the  gilt  and 
be- mirrored 
pmnacle  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  seemed 
to  afford  her  but  a  sorry  perch.  Dick 
Turpm  was  steadying  his  curveting 
Black   Bess,   and   two  of    the   Japanese 


The  amaJleat  pony  In  the  world. 
It  can  pass  through  a  large  horse-collar. 


The  lady  of  the   "Haute  Cede,"  and  her  team  of  white  horses 
ready  for  the  procession. 


tumblers  were  throwing  backward  somer- 
saults to  keep  themselves  in  practice.  At 
last,  with  a  rum-a-tum-tum  and  a  blare  of 
brass,  the  band  in  its  gilt  coach  started, 

and    one    by   one 

the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cession of  vans 
attained  something 
approaching  order 
and  fell  into  their 
places.  Through 
the  town,  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes, 
passed  the  show; 
and  then,  just  as 
the  clock  struck 
two,  it  started  to 
wend  its  way  back 
again  for  the  after- 
noon performance. 
The  huge  tent 
filled  fairly  rapidly, 
for  a  circus  came 
but  once  or  twice 
a  year,  and  money 
boxes  had  been 
rifled  by  the  child- 
ren of  the  district  to  defray  the  cost  of 
a  seat.  Some  of  the  local  gentry  with 
their  children  and  nurses  occupied  the 
baize-covered  seats  not  far  from  the 
band  ;  the  children  awaiting  the  entrance 
of  the  first  set  of  performers  with  as 
eager  an  expectation  as  that  shown  by 
any  of  the  gipsy  urchins  who  had  scraped 
together  twopence,  or,  better  still,  had 
squeezed  their   way  beneath   the   canvas 

loa  lie-down 
seat  in  the 
front  rank 
near  the 
ropes  and 
thus  ob- 
tained their 
entertain- 
ment gratis. 
The  en- 
trance of 
Tony, 
mouthing 
all  the  old 
jokes  and  a 
fe  w  new 
ones,  asking 
riddle  s 
which  it  would  take  a  **  fool "  or  a  Solon 
to  answer,  was  greeted  with  rapturous 
applause.  And  when  he  took  off  his 
conical  white  felt  hat,  hooked  it  on   his 
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foot,  kicked  it  in  the  air  and  caught  it 
on  his  head,  a  salvo  of  applause  reverber- 
ated through  the  tent  which  would  have 
almost  silenced  the  flapping  of  the  loose 
canvas  earlier  in  the  day. 

Then  from  behind  the  screen  appeared, 


the  acrobats,  the  performing  donkey,  and 
other  wonders,  are  eagerly  discussing  what 
they  have  seen  in  their  rustic  homes,  the 
circus  folk  are  still  toiling.  The  huge 
tent,  which  has  reared  its  grey  whiteness 
in   the  night  like  some   phantom   palace 


Nightfall  In  the  circus  camp. 


in  quick  succession,  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
torine,  the  lady  of  the  paper  hoops  and 

pink  tarlatan  skirts;  Mademoiselle  X , 

with  her  highly-trained  hunter,  "Beauty"; 
the  Japanese  tumblers ;  some  plate  equili- 
brists ;  performing  donkeys ;  the  "  King 
of  the  Desert,"  shut  up  in  a  rickety  iron 
cage  and  giving  vent  to  awe-inspiring 
growls  ;  and  two  miniature  acrobats  who 
did  some  very  clever  tumbling  tricks  at 
the  behest  of  a  stalwart  gentleman  whose 
chest  blazed  with  medals,  and  whose 
form  was  more  than  subtly  indicated  by 
his  wrestling  costume.  All  the  items 
of  what  was  not  altogether  inaccurately 
described  as  **a  mammoth  programme, 
produced  at  enormous  cost,"  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo.  And  what  a 
wonderfully  good  show  it  was,  to  be 
sure  ! 

But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  the 
crowd  streamed  out  again  on  to  the 
greensward,  with  the  white  clouds 
scurrying  across  a  blue  sky  and  the 
shadows  lengthening  with  the  declining 
sun. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the  same 
performance  amid  a  blaze  of  electric  and 
naphtha  illumination.  Then,  almost  ere 
the  last  of  the  audience  had  streamed 
oui  of  the  tent  into  the  blue  darkness  of  a 
summer's  night,  the  work  of  demolishing 
and  packing  up  commenced.  And  while 
the  men,  women,  and  sleepy  but  happy 
children,  who  have  been  amused  for  a 
couple  of  hours  by  the  fooling  of  Tony, 


when  seen  from  a  distance,  is  in  the 
process  of  being  "struck."  The  seats, 
benches,  frames,  pegs,  ropes,  and  support- 
ing-poles ;  the  finery  and  spangles  and 
nickel-plated  trapezes,  from  which  the 
"  Aerial  Wonders  "  have  swung  into  space 
a  short  time  before,  must  all  be  packed, 
and  packed  so  that  everything  is  exactly 
where  it  can  l>e  found  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  animals  have  to  be  fed,  as 
also  do  the  men  and  women  of  the 
company.  Camp  fires  flicker  on  the 
heath,  and  coils  of  black  smoke  proceed 
from  the  tiny  chimneys  of  the  vans ;  and 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  great 
caravan  must  be  got  into  motion  and  on 
the  road  to  its  next  halting-place.  All 
will  soon  vanish  as  completely  as  a  palace 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  leaving  not  a 
wrack  behind,  save  the  trodden  turf  and  a 
ring  of  sawdust,  on  which  perhaps  the 
fairy  folk  who  live  beneath  the  bracken 
and  heather  may  dance. 

Before  the  voices  of  the  last  of  the 
audience  have  d'ed  away  down  the  dusty 
road  which  stretches  in  the  starlight  like 
a  dun-coloured  ribbon  running  by  the 
edge  of  an  olive-green  plain,  "  All  hands 
to  the  tilt "  is  shouted,  and  everyone 
rushes  to  his  appointed  place. 

In  the  semi-darkness  orders  to  pull  or 
loosen,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  f.houted, 
and  very  soon  the  huge  fabric  collapses 
with  a  suddenness  which  would  alarm 
all  save  the  initiated.  Then  there  is  a 
scampering    over    the   flattened   canvas ; 
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each  section  is  unlaced  and  pulled  apart, 
and  rolled  up  with  a  celerity  that  is  simply 
wonderful,  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  or  more  nitn,  borne  to  the  trolley 
on  which  it  is  packed,  and  in  less  time 
almost  than  one  could  fully  describe  die 
whole  operation,  amidst  a  babel  of  sounds 
punctuated  by  the  roars  of  the  "desert 
lion  "  and  the  trumpeting  of  the  elephants, 
the  earlier  waggons  of  the  show  are  ready 
for  the  road,  and  only  need  the  horses 
to  be  hitched  in.  One  by  one  the  men, 
whose  women-folk  have  already  retired  to 
rest,  disappear  into  their  vans  to  snatch  a 
few  hours'  sleep  ere  starting. 

As  the  next  town  is  distant  but  a 
matter  of  fifteen  miles,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  start  much  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  this  is  what  circus 
folk  call  getting  a  good  night's  rest !  A 
little  after  half-past  four  the  first  of  the 
waggons  move  off  across  the  common 
mto  the  road,  and  by  half-past  nine  the 
lent  will  be  once  more  in  course  of 
erection  at  its  new  camping- place. 

Circus  folks  are  a  happy-go-lucky  lot, 


a  chat  was  an  unusually  interesting 
character. 

"A  rough  life  ?  "  she  said  :  **  I  guess  it 
is,  and  sometimes  when  one  has  to  work 
in  a  downpour  one  do  catch  cold.  For 
one  don't  have  much  on,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  for  my  work  (leaping  through 
hoops).  But  I  don't  catch  cold  like  her  " 
(pointing  to  a  companion,  a  somewhat 
frail-looking  girl  of  about  nineteen,  whose 
mission  in  life  was  that  of  contortionist) : 
"  she  do  catch  cold  if  ver  like,  fair  awful. 
And  then,"  she  addea,  **it's  a  case  of 
nussing  her  up,  and  keepin'  her  warm. 
Well,  she  could  coil  herself  into  a  bandbox 
if  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  that." 

And  both  of  the  women  laughed  at  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  Miss 
Stella's  invertebrate  characteristic. 

In  this  particular  circus  there  was  a 
rider  who  told  us  that  he  was  once  a 
Roman  charioteer  in  the  Paris  Hippo- 
drome. He  had  been  to  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  had  tented  it  almost  throughout 
France,  and  during  his  journeyings  had 
managed  to  pick  up  a  jumbled  smattering 


A  French  circus. 


come  rain,  come  shine.  The  women, 
some  of  them,  are  undoubtedly  illiterate, 
but  many  are  gifted  with  a  shrewd  in- 
telligence and  a  kindly  nature  which 
more  than  makes  up  for  any  shortcomings 
cf  education. 

One  of  the  ladies  with  whom  we  had 


of  three  or  four  languages,  which  he  used 
in  conversation  almost  indiscriminately. 
He  was  a  wonderfully  interesting  man  to 
talk  to,  with  a  remarkable  gift  of  anecdote, 
and  a  memory  of  every  incident  that  had 
ever  occurred  in  his  career.  He  had 
been  attached  to  a  travelling  circus  ever 
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since  he  was  quite  a  lad,  and  now  there 
were  more  grey  hairs  than  black  on  his 
head,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  trifle 
stiff  in  the  joints  when  he  came  to  his  run 
and  leap  on  to  the  padded  back  of  his 
gently  ambling  steed  **  Cicero." 

It  was  not  often,  though,  he  declared 
with  pride,  that  he  missed  his  leap,  and 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could 
remember  doing^so  was,  alas  !  one  night 
at  the  Cirque  d'Ele  (which,  by  the  way, 
he   pronounced  Serky   de    Hetty),  when 


The  facade  of  a  French  circus. 

our  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  one  of  the  audience. 

The  cost  of  a  travelling  circus  such  as 
we  have  described  is  by  no  means  small. 
Indeed,  one  would  scarcely  imagine  that, 
even  taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  the 
small  towns  with  the  larger  ones,  and 
fine  days  with  wet,  the  heavy  expenses 
could  be  satisfactorily  met  and  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  left  over.  The  horses 
do  not  eat  less  because  they  may  not  all 
be  thoroughbreds -possibly  more.     And 


then  the  lady  of  the  slack  wire,  although 
not  so  handsomely  remunerated  as  she 
would  be  if  she  were  performing  at  one 
df  the  London  Halls,  probably  draws  her 
thirty  shillings  a  week  and  expenses; 
whilst  a  troupe  of  five  really  good  acrobats 
must  have  made  a  good  hole  in  twenty 
pounds  a  week,  even  if  got  quite  cheaply. 
Then  there  were  some  fifteen  odd  "  pro- 
perty "  men  to  be  paid ;  half  a  dozen 
drivers,  some  of  whom  combine  also 
musical  talent,  and  on  occasion,  dressed  in 
red  coats  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  lace  upon  them, 
figure  in  the  band.  And 
then  there  was  also  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  circus 
J  company ;  all  these  draw- 
j  ing  what  may  be  con- 
I  sidered  fairly  good 
B  salaries  for  the  work  they 
B       did. 

The    specialties,    such 

as    Mademoiselle   X 

of  the  "  Haute  ifccole  "  ; 
the  "  Flying  Arrows,"  two 
girl  trapezists  of  consider- 
able personal  charm  and 
great  skill ;  and  several 
other  items  of  the  pro- 
gramme, were  not  other- 
wise than  costly.  A  full 
tent  meant  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds  ;  but  very  seldom, 
nowadays,  we  fear,  is  the 
tent  as  full  as  it  deserves  ; 
and  even  a  forty-pound 
"  house  "  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected every  day  of  the 
week.  But  that,  all  things 
considered,  tenting  still 
provides  a  fair  if  some- 
what precarious  living,  is 
made  manifest  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  yet  on  the 
road  several  good  old 
circuses  with  all  the  old 
and  many  new  attractions. 

In  France  the  travelling  circus  and 
menagerie  still  hold  their  own.  For  in 
France  almost  every  small  town  and  most 
of  the  large  ones  has  its  annual  fair  or 
fairs ;  and  a  circus  starting  out  from 
Paris  early  in  January  will,  by  covering 
some  thousands  of  miles  and  visiting  a 
town  every  other  day  or  so,  where  its 
attractions  will  not  fail,  provided  the 
weather  is  j^ood,  be  almost-sure  to  earn  a 
satisfactory  return^igitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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XI*    KIDNAPPED, 


TO  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Israel  Mc- 
Mechie  was  taken  humorously 
in  those  circles  of  New  York  in 
which  he  moved.  Any  gentleman  of 
unmixed  Hebrew  descent,  who  has  the 
impudence  to  exchange  the  ancestral 
patronymic  of  Moses  for  a  name  taken 
from  a  land  where  no  Jew  could  ever 
make  a  livelihood,  always  presents  some 
elements  of  fun.  And  when,  in  addition, 
he  adopts  an  accent  of  the  broadest  Doric 
for  social  intercourse,  and  only  falls  back 
on  the  tribal  lisp  and  hand-wave  for 
moments  of  stress  and  emotion,  it  may 
be  conceived  how  many  people — mostly 
of  the  non-business  sex — regarded  him 
chiefly  as  a  figure  of  drollery. 

But  there  was  a  large  section  of  the 
population  of  Eastern  America  who  looked 
upon  Mr.  McMechie  with  very  lively 
feelings  of  hatred,  and  these  included  the 
larger  portion  of  those  who  had  done 
business  with  the  McMechie  Chemical 
and  Explosives  Company,  the  McMechie 
Shipbuilding  Company,  the  McMechie 
Tobacco  Trust,  or  with  the  various  other 
concerns  in  which  Mr.  Israel  McMechie 
held  the  controlling  interest.  When  the 
scare  headlines  of  the  newspaper  announced 
KIDNAPPING  OF  McMECHIE: 
HELD  TO  RANSOM  :  and  THREATS 
OF  MUTILATION,  some  of  these 
people  hoped  the  kidnappers  would  at 
least  cut  his  ears  off,  and  the  most  lenient 
of  them  trusted  that  the  rogues  would 
squeeze  the  old  robber  good  and  hard, 
whilst  they  had  the  chance. 

If  any  attempts  were  being  made  at 
tracking  and  rescue,  none  of  these  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  and  Miss  McTurk 
thought  it  probable  that  if  Commander 
John  Kelly  McTurk  had  not  seen  fit  to 
take  up  the  matter  into  his  own  most 
capable  hands,  the  kidnappers  would  have 
proceeded  to  extremities,  or  have  had 
everything  their  own  way. 

As  a  point  of  accurate  fact,  it  was  Miss 
Bridget  McTurk  who   decided  first  that 


Mr.  McMechie  should  be  rescued.  She 
had  not  (as  local  scandal  sometimes 
suggested)  an  atom  of  tenderness  for  the 
man,  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  had  flirted  with  him  outrageously, 
still  that  is  no  evidence  of  affection. 
Unchangeable  history  records  the  fact 
that  throughout  all  her  life  Miss  Bridget 
McTurk  had  flirted  with  every  man  she 
came  across  who  would  flirt  with  her. 

"  I  have  decided,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
shall  go  and  find  the  poor  creature." 

"I  wish,"  retorted  her  tall  brother, 
**  that  you*d  attend  more  carefully  to 
your  hair,  Bridget.  That  front's  adrift 
again." 

Miss  McTurk  faced  the  glass,  and 
pinned  a  row  of  yellow  curls  back  into 
place.  "  Tm  trying  some  new  hairpins 
the  barber  asked  me  to  report  upon. 
I  told  him  I  thought  they  would  be  too 
slippery,  and  they  are." 

"  If  you  aren't  more  careful,"  said  her 
brother  irritably,  "you'll  drop  part  of 
your  hair  in  the  street  one  of  these 
days." 

"  I've  done  that  before  now,  '  but  I 
didn't  lose  sleep  over  it." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  done.  Why 
on  earth  can't  you  have  your  hair  all  in  a 
piece,  like  mine  ?  " 

Miss  McTurk  regarded  her  brother's 
head  with  a  critical  eye.  *'Y'know,  J.  K., 
there's  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  it 
looks  exactly  like  a  wig,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  McMechie  creature  is  the 
only  living  soul  that  has  never  been  taken 
in  with  it.  I  heard  him  only  a  week  ago 
assuring  some  young  fellows  who  were 
speaking  of  you  as  Wiggy  McTurk — '—" 

"  Curse  their  impudence." 

**  Precisely.  He  did.  And  he  guaran- 
teed to  them  that  the  entire  crop  was 
grown  on  the  premises.  How  about 
that?" 

Commander  McTurk  smiled  with  open 
boyish  pleasure,  and  his  sister  winked 
complacently  to  herself,  and  felt  sure  that 
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a  kindly  Heaven  would  forgive  the  tarra- 
diddle. 

"Of  course  McMechie  has  made  use 
of  me — I  know  that  quite  well,  Bridget ; 
and  once  or  twice  he's  got  at  me  pretty 
badly.  I  suppose  that's  because  he's  a 
commercial  man,  and  I'm  not.  But  he's 
not  a  bad  sort  on  the  whole.  How  much 
of  this  newspaper  re[X)rt  do  you  suppose 
is  true  ?     A  tenth  ?  " 

"  Haven't  a  notion,  boy.  You'd  better 
go  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

**  If  it  proved  a  long  job,"  said  Com- 
mander McTurk  doubtfully,  "  I  don't 
know  whether  I  could  spare  the  time. 
You  see,  when  a  man's  on  the  Retired 
List  of  the  Navy *' 

**  Pulling  McMechie  out  of  a  scrape 
is  jpst  the  way  to  bring  your  name  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Board  at 
Washington,  and  get  him  to  enter  it  on 
the  Active  List  right  then.  Don't  forget 
that  the  McMechie  Shipbuilding  Company 
are  building  two  cruisers  for  the  United 
States  Government,  and  if  through 
McMechie's  absence  the  Company  gets 
embarrassed,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing 
for  the  country.  For  goodness'  sake,  boy, 
don't  rub  the  end  of  that  long  nose  of 
yours  so  hard.  You've  made  it  shine  till 
I  can  see  myself  in  it. — What  was  that 
you  said,  John  Kelly  McTurk  ?  Kindly 
repeat  that  last  word.  No,  I  thought  you 
wouldn't.  And  now  you've  gone  away 
nice  and  ruffled  !  Well,  you're  just  in 
the  mood .  now  to  go  and  dig  after  Mr. 
McMechie." 

Miss  McTurk  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  door  when  it  had  closed  on  her 
brother's  retreating  form,  and  looked  with 
contempt  at  the  canvas  on  which  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  put  down  with  a 
palette  knife  his  impressions  of  a  stormy 
sunset  at  sea*  Then  she  heaped  the 
tubes  of  paint  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  and  put  the  lot  away  in  a  bottom 
drawer. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  to  his  photograph  on 
the  mantelpiece,  "  if  I  hadn't  stirred  you 
up  you'd  have  wasted  all  to-day  and 
perhaps  half  to-morrow  on  a  picture  that 
no  one  could  guess  the  meaning  of  when 
it  was  done.  As  it  is,  you  may  do 
yourself  some  good.  My  !  but  I  do  know 
how  to  manage  you,  J.  K." 

Now,  the  difference  between  reading 
in  the  yellow  press  that  a  man  has  been 
kidnapped,  and  finding  out  details  from 


those  more  intimately  connected  with 
him,  may  conveniently  be  very  great. 
Commander  McTurk  called  at  all  the 
offices  where  he  knew  Mr.  McMechie  to 
have  interests,  made  his  inquiries,  and 
was  politely  shown  out  of  each  with  no 
addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  Yes, 
they  had  seen  what  was  stated  in  the 
papers  :  no,  they  had  nothing  further  to 
add  :  no,  of  course  they  understood  that 
Captain  McTurk  was  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  qualified  press.  But  still  they 
had  no  fresh  information  to  give  him. 

So  there  was  only  the  kidnappers' 
statement  to  go  upon — namely,  that  Mr. 
Israel  McMechie  was  "  detained  in  a 
place  of  perfect  security,  where  there  was 
not  the  least  chance  of  his  friends  dis- 
covering him."  As  Commander  McTurk 
stepped  from  the  elevator,  and  walked 
out  into  the  jostling  crowds  of  Broadway, 
he  put  himself  into  the  kidnappers' 
position,  and  tried  to  imagine  where  he 
would  hide  a  man  supposing  he  had 
stolen  him. 

He  crossed  the  road,  dodging,  with  a 
seaman's  nervousness,  the  ears  and  the 
rest  of  the  furious  traffic,  and  arrived  at 
the  farther  side-walk  splashed  and  ruffled. 
"  I  bet  two  dollars  and  a  half  I  shall  come 
to  an  end  by  being  run  down  at  some 
infernal  city  crossing,"  he  grumbled.  "  No 
one  cares  a  cent  here  who  you  are,  or 
whether  you  are  alive  or  dead.  Yes,  by 
Glory !  if  I  wanted  to  hide  a  man,  I'd 
hire  a  room  right  down  here,  and  put  him 
in  it,  and  lock  the  door.  Nobody  would 
give  two  thoughts  as  to  what  was  behind 
that  door,  so  long  as  I  was  regular  in 
payment  of  rent."  He  stared  up  at  the 
enormous  buildings,  and  realised  the 
hopelessness  of  a  search  without  a  clue. 
"Won't  do,"  he  told  himself:  "there's  a 
heap  too  much  of  New  York  for  that 
game." 

And  then  an  idea  leaped  up  into  his 
brain  which  was  so  l)eautifully  simple  that 
he  was  annoyed  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  He  must  go  and  see 
Mosenthal. 

Now  Mr.  Mosenthal  was  a  stout  Semitic 
gentleman  who  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Commander  McTurk's.  They  had  met 
first  over  a  matter  of  business  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  they  had  come  across 
one  another  at  rare  intervals  since.  Mr. 
Mosenthal  was  quite  the  confidential  man 
with  Mr.  McMechie,  and  §oine  wd  a  sort 
of  partner.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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It  was  growing  dark  when  the  idea 
came  to  McTurk,  and  so  he  posted  off 
up-town,  and  by  various  gradations  came 
to  Mr.  Mosenthal's  sumptuous  flat. 

At  first,  according  to  the  servant,  Mr. 
Mosentlial  was  at  home.  Then  he  sent 
down  word  to  say 
that  he  was  e::- 
gaged. 

"Eh!  what's 
that?"  rasped  Com- 
mander McTurk. 
"  The  fellow  won't 
see  me?  Here,  you  : 
stand  out  of  my 
way.  You  can  at- 
tend to  shutting  the 
door.  I'll  announce 
myself." 

He  found  his 
man  slippered  and 
shawled,  and  packed 
into  the  embraces 
of  a  big  armchair. 
"Oh,  that's  where 
you  are,  is  it,  Mr. 
Mosenthal?  I  got 
a  message  to  say 
you  were  engaged." 
"So  I  was  en- 
gaged, Captain — 
with  grippe." 

"That's  being 
sick,  not  engaged. 
It's  a  pity  you  can't 
slip  into  the  habit 
of  telling  the  ac- 
curate truth  some- 
times. Well,  I 
didn't  come  here 
to  inquire  after  your 
health,  or  to  try 
and  improve  your 
morals.  I  want  to 
know  where  Mc- 
Mechie  is." 

"S'elp  me.  Cap- 
tain, I  haven't 
hidden  him." 

"  I  didn't  say 
you  had.  I  didn't 
come  here  sup- 
posing you  knew  where  he  was.  Cut  I 
intend  to  find  him,  and  I  know  you 
can  give  me  some  pointers  as  to  how 
to  start.  For  instance,  nobody  owns  up 
to  having  seen  him  since  you  and  he 
parted" 

Mosenthal  shook  a  tired  head.    "There's 


no  mystery  there.  When  I  left  him  he 
was  boarding  a  Brooklyn  car.  He'd  an 
appointment  with  the  Taypay  Explosives 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  asked  to 
be  taken  into  our  combine." 
"  Well  ?  " 


"Mi88  McTurk  put  the 
'but  I  do 


lot  away  In  a  bottom  drawer.  .  .  .  'My !'  she  said, 
know  how  to  manage  you,  J.   K  I'" 

"That's  all.  He  seems  to  have  evapo- 
rated from  then  onwards.  No  conductor 
or  passenger  appears  to  remember  having 
seen  him  on  the  cars." 

"  Well,  man,  go  on.  Did  you  call  up 
the  Taypay  Explosives  to  see  if  he  landed 
there?" 
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"  Naturally.  Their  answer  was  simple. 
They  said  he  hadn't  come,  and  they 
hadn't  expected  him.  They  seemed 
surprised  we  asked.  And  when  they 
were  told  about  their  letter,  it  was  the 
first  they  had  heard  of  that  either.  They 
had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  have  any 
truck  with  Mr.  Israel  McMechie,  or  .to 
come  into  the  combine.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  fake." 

"  By  Glory  !  "  snapped  Commander 
McTurk  with  sudden  violence,  **  I  believe 
that  for  once  you  have  really  dropped 
into  telling  the  truth." 

The  man  in  the  chair  stared  at  him 
with  dull  eyes. 

"  And  ril  tell  you  why,"  his  tall  visitor 
went  on.  "First  you  say  McMechie 
mentioned  this  letter  to  you  before  he 
boarded  that  Brooklyn  car.  Then  you, 
tell  me  the  Taypay  Explosives  Company 
know  nothing  about  the  letter.  Well, 
that's  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  And 
because  why  ?  Because,  my  lad,  you  are 
the  Taypay  Explosives.  I  was  told  that 
in  the  way  of  ordinary  conversation  no 
later  than  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Great  Abraham  1 "  said  Mr.  Mosenthal 
limply. 

**  Now  I  give  you  your  choice :  will 
you  have  me  ring  up  the  police,  and 
that  means  you  leave  this  elegant  flat 
en  route  for  the  penitentiary  ;  or  will  you 
hand  over  McMechie?  And  mind,  he's 
to  be  produced  all  in  one  piece.  If 
youVe  commenced  slicing  off  his  ears, 
as  the  papers  say  is  the  case,  don't  expect 
me  to  protect  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  had  grippe  ?  "  asked 
the  other  with  a  weary  shiver.  **  Because 
if  you  have,  you  can  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  you  may  shoot  me  right  now 
if  it  amuses  you,  and  I  shan't  care  a 
continental." 

"  It's  no  use  your  pulling  out  the 
pathetic  stop  too  far.  Either  produce 
McMechie  or  to  penitentiary  you  go, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  in  an  ambulance." 

"'Pallida  grippe,'-'  misquoted  Mr. 
Mosenthal,  "  '  aequo  pulsat  pede,  tabemas 
pauperum,  millionaire-que  turres.'  This 
would  have  been  the  biggest  scoop  of  my 
life,  and  here  am  I  knocked  endways  by 
disease.  It's  been  the  one  plum  I've 
been  working  for  ever  since  I  left  Prince- 
ton, to  get  hold  of  a  millionaire  and 
squeeze  him  good  and  hard.  It's  the 
one  thing  that  made  me  endure  the 
beastly    years    I    spent    in    McMechie's 


service.  The  man's  worth  his  five 
millions  at  the  very  lowest,  and  a  day 
ago  I  wouldn't  liave  taken  two  for  my 
share.  And  now,  Holy  Abraham  !  I've 
got  a  mere  bag  of  aches  and  shudders 
on  my  shoulders  instead  of  a  head  to 
carry  it  through.  Captain  McTurk,  I 
surrender.  Will  you  ring  the  bell  for 
some  tea,  and  perhaps  that  will  pull 
me  round  enough  to  talk  business  to 
you?" 

Mr.  Mosenthal  put  his  hands  to  his 
head  and  groaned,  and  Commander 
McTurk  rang  the  bell.  It  seemed  brutal 
to  press  the  man  further,  and  besides,  he 
had  gained  his  point.  McMechie  was  to 
be  given  up. 

In  due  time  the  tea  came,  and  McTurk 
poured  out  a  cup  for  the  sufferer.  "  There 
is  no  sugar  here,  by  the  way." 

"  Thanks,  you  are  very  good.  Captain. 
Milk  only,  please.  Never  take  sugar — 
only  saccharine;  but  I  guess  I  couldn't 
manage  even  that  to-day.  But  you  do, 
of  course,  and  they  haven't  brought  any. 
Stupid  idiots.  Well,  you'll  find  saccharine 
just  as  sweet,  and  it's  much  better  for 
you.  The  tabloids  are  in  that  Sevres  jar 
on  the  mantelshelf.  But  I  suppose  you 
are  one  of  those  great  healthy  creatures 
with  a  scorn  for  everything  that  savours 
of  the  druggist's  store?  They'll  bring 
you  sugar  if  you  ring." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Commander 
McTurk,  mounting  quickly  upon  his 
hobby,  "I  have  found  many  medicines 
a  very  great  help.  A  sailor,  you  know, 
gets  into  many  sickly  climates,  and  has 
to  eat  much  unwholesome  fopd,  and  if 
he  doesn't  look  after  himself  he  soon 
goes  sick.  I've  been  very  successful  in 
avoiding  that  sort  of  trouble  ;  I've  retained 
the  best  of  health;  and  I  flatter  myself 
I've  become  a  pretty  considerable 
authority  on  drugs  generally  during  the 
process." — He  took  three  of  the  white 
tabloids  from  the  Sevres  jar,  and  stirred 
them  into  his  tea.—"  I  don't  know  whether 
you  ev^r  read  the  advertisements  of  Blue 
Shield  Febrifuge,  but  you'll  find  a  testi- 
monial from  me  amongst  them  saying 
that  I  can  strongly  recommend  it.  You 
see  Grippe  is  a  sort  of  malaria,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  I'm  sure  if  you'll 
let  me  send  out  for  a  bottle  of  Blue 
Shield,  it  would  cure  you  whilst  you 
wait." 

"Thanky,  Captain,  you're  very  good. 
When  we  go  out  together  presently,  we'll 
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drop  into  a  drug-store  and  buy  what  you 
like.  But  at  present  I*hl  guflfefing  i)adty 
fi-om  *that  tired  feeling/  and  if  you  can 

'  spare  time  for  a  half-hour^s  nap  I  shall 
be  very  greatly  your  debto'r." 

"ph,    sleep   away,"   said   Commander 

>  McTurk   goodnaturedly,   and   sipped   up 
his  tea,  and  poured  himself  out  another 

i-cup.     "  ril  just  borrow  this  paper  block 
ahd  do  a  bit  of  sketching  till  youVe  ready. 

^  I've   got   a   box  of  colour  cfialks  in  my 

'  pocket." 


The  conversation  had  been  a  fairly 
lengthy  one,  and  most  of  it  had  passed 
unheeded.  Just  two  words,  and  two 
only,  had  hung  in  Commander  McTurk's 
memory.  **Knock-o^t  drops,"  one  man 
had  said,  and  presently  the  other  repeated 
something  more  about  certain  mysterious 
"  knock-out  drops." 

It  was  hard  to  hear  what  else  they  said. 
The  place  was  packed  with  noise.  When 
one  came  to  analyse  it,  the  noise  was  like 
the  roar  of  a  head-sea  outside  thin  steel 
plating.  Commander  McTurk  was  very 
sleepy,  but  he  wondered  much  what  the 
crashing  roar  of  seas  and  the  raw  smell 
of  wet  boots  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Mosen- 
thal's  luxurious  flat.  But  it  gradually 
dawne^J  upon  him  that  he  was  very  cold, 
and  sc^iSehow  or  other  he  decided  that 
the  steam  heat  had  been  cut  off;  and  then 
it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  the  chill 
might  very  easily  turn  the  suffering  Mr. 
Mosenthal's  influenza  into  pneumonia.  So 
having  arrived  at  the  decision  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
his  sailors  training  awoke  him  with 
promptness. 

He  blinked  and  stared  around  him.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
conjuring-trick.  He  had  dozed  off,  just 
for  a  minute,  in  a  wide  soft  chair  up- 
holstered in  Persian  prayer  carpet.  He 
woke  up  shivering  in  a  bare  damp  wooden 
bunk,  which  was  one  of  a  series,  which 
ran  round  the  flanks  of  a  forecastle.  He 
blinked  again,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
forecastle  of  a  small  merchant  steamer  of 
British  nationality,  and  some  thousand 
tons  burden.  His  sailor's  eye  read  the 
indications  like  large  print. 

'*  Gave  him  knock-out  drops  in  his 
beer,  and  stripped  him  of  everything  he 
had,  and  just  shanghaied  him  on  board  in 
the  place  of  one  of  his  own  infernal 
runners  who  had  done  the  signing-on. 
Didn't   even   send   a   donkey's   breakfast 


along  for  the  poor  devil  to  sleep  on." 
A  big  man  m  shirt  sleeves *was-the  speaker, 
and  as  the  other  man  called  him  sir, 
McTurk  deduced  that  the  big  one  was  an 
officer,  and  probably  mate. 

"  That  red  face  with  all  those  wrinkles 
on  it  was  grown  at  sea,  I'll  bet  a  pint 
But  look  at  his  hands — ^white  and  soft 
as  a  navy  officer's.  By  Crumbs,  it  'ud  be 
a  game  to  have  to  turn  to  some  howling 
swell  out  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  scrub 
paint-work." 

"  United  States  Navy  ! "  croaked  Com- 
mander McTurk. 

"  Oh,  you've  come  to  life,  have  you  ? 
And  I  bet  you've  a  mouth  on  you  like 
the  bottom  of  a  parrot  cage.  I  know  the 
feel.  Well,  my  man,  officer  or  no  officer, 
that  doesn't  matter.  I'm  not  here  to 
inquire  into  your  shady  past.  I'm  mate 
of  this  packet,  and  you're  a  deck-hand, 
and  you'll  have  to  turn-to  and  do  your 
work  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it 
hr.s  pleased  luck  to  call  you.  Now  don't 
be  stupid  and  put  up  a  fight.  I  can 
hammer  ten  men  your  length." 

Commander  McTurk  had  swung  his 
long  legs  over  the  coaming  of  the  bunk 
and  stood  on  the  deck.  H  is  clothes  were 
dirty  and  ragged,  his  speech  was  husky, 
his  yellow  wig  was  awry.  He  did  not 
olTcr  to  fight — indeed,  put  his  hands 
behind  his  back  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
he  radiated  that  vague  thing  called 
authority,  and  the  mate  backed  away 
charily.  **You  can  just  turn-to  at  chipping 
paint,  and  work  the  dope  out  of  your 
system." 

**  I'm  going  to  speak  to  your  Captain. 
Shall  I  go  alone^  or  do  you  choose  to 
come  with  me  ?  " 

The  big  mate  scratched  his  chin 
meditatively.  "  I  wonder  which  side  out 
the  Old  Man  is  to-day.  It's  about  nine 
to  one  he  tells  me  I'm  paid  to  see  that 
the  crew  work,  and  then  whoops  the  pair 
of  us  on  to  fight.  However,  we'll  see. 
Come  away  aft,  Mr.  Man." 

They  went  to  the  chart-house,  and 
there  found  a  small  neat  officer  with  a 
red  torpedo  beard,  who  smoked  at  a  black 
cigar,  and  employed  himself  with  deft 
needle  and  cotton  at  turning  in  the  frayed 
edge  of  a  uniform  coat.  He  studiedly 
ignored  their  presence  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  looked  up  and  snarled, 
"  Want  me  to  do  your  work,  Mr.  Mate  ? 
Weren't  the  breakfast  kidneys  done  to  his 
lordship's  taste  this  morning' ?i'^T^ 
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**  Man  says  he's  a  Yankee  Naval  officer, 
sir.  Of  course  I'm  quite  capable  of 
turning  him  or  twelve  like  him  on  at 
work  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Try,"  said  Commander  McTurk ;  and 
the  little  red-bearded  Captain  measured 
him  up  and  down  with  a  critical  eye. 
"What  rank?"  he  asked. 

"  Commander." 

"  Got  your  stars  tattooed  on  you  any- 
where ?  No,  I  suppose  not  What's 
your  ship?" 

"  I  am  on  the  Retired  List." 

The  little  captain  sighed.  "  Had  some 
misfortune  ?  Piled  up  your  boat  ?  Well, 
I  have  known  enough  trouble  myself." 

"  No,  I  never  lost  a  ship ;  but  on  one 
occasion  in  the  Philippines  I  exceeded 
instructions." 

"  That  would  give  up  the  same  result. 
I  guess  your  Admiralty  Board  is  very 
much  like  our  blessed  Board  of  Trade  : 
they  are  both  made  up  of  eighteen-carat 
blighters,  and,  by  James  I  I  ought  to 
know.  Sit  down,  Captain,  on  that  settee, 
and  my  steward  shall  bring  you  some- 
thing to  wash  that  taste  out  of  your 
mouth." 

Presently,  after  McTurk  had  refreshed 
himself  on  a  couple  of  cups  of  hard- 
boiled  tea,  the  little  red-bearded  captain, 
whose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Kettle, 
civilly  put  at  his  disposal  a  bathroom  and 
the  miscellaneous  clothing  in  the  slop 
chest,  and  by  the  tim.e  midday  came 
the  visitor  was  able  to  tackle  a  dinner 
of  high-spiced  sea- victual  with  appetite 
and  gusto. 

Thereafter,  over  cigars  in  the  chart- 
room,  they  very  nearly  came  upon  dis- 
agreement. **  I  once  read,"  said  McTurk, 
"  in  a  story-book  of  some  chap  who  was 
shanghaied  like  me,  and  who  was  turned 
on  to  work  in  spite  of  his  protests,  and 
who  disliked  it  so  much  that  he  fought 
his  way  to  the  top  of  that  ship  and  made 
himself  her  skipper.  It  made  a  very  nice 
story,  but  I  bet  two  dollars  and  a  half  it 
couldn't  happen  in  real  life." 

"  I've  heard  of  it  being  done." 

•*Then  Tm  afraid  your  informant  was 
not  George  Washington." 

"  No,  by  James,  sir,  he  was  not.  And 
I'm  not  saying  a  Yankee  could  do  it 
anyhow.  But  I  do  know  one  low-down 
Britisher  who  took  a  ship  that  way,  and 
he's  here  talking  to  you  now." 

Captain  Kettle's  tone  was  acid,  and  his 
visitor's  red  face  flushed  to  a  deep  plum- 


colour.  But  the  accident  of  one  of  the 
next  sentences  set  them  on  better  terms 
again. 

**  I  gathered  from  what  your  mate  said 
that  you  were  bound  for  Halifax." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  be  quit  of  me 
there." 

"  I  hope  you  will  understand  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  obligation  your 
kindness  has  laid  me  under.  You  like 
Halifax,  perhaps?  There  was  an  im- 
pressionist sketch  in  oils  I  once  did  of 
Halifax  harbour.  It  was  a  sunset  effect 
that  struck  me  as  very  beautiful.  If  you 
would  accept  the  picture,  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  send  it  to  you." 

The  little  sailor  thawed  visibly.  He 
reached  for  a  drawer  in  the  chart  table, 
produced  from  it  an  exercise  book,  and 
turned  the  pages.  "There,  Captain," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  manuscript — 
"there's  what  I  think  about  Halifax 
harbour.  You  see  it's  entitled  *  Lines  to 
the  Sunset,*  and  you'll  find  it  goes  to  the 
tune  of  *  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,' 
which  is  my  favourite  air.  If  you've  a 
musical  ear ?  " 

"  I  have  certainly." 

"  Then,  by  James,  111  sing  it  to  you  ! " 
said  Captain  Kettle,  and  did  so  very 
sweetly,  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the 
accord  ipn. 

That  this  vinegar-faced  little  merchant 
seaman  should  reel  out  line  after  line  of 
sugary  sentiment  did  not  surprise  Com- 
mander McTurk  in  the  least.  He  knew 
the  breed.  That  he  should  thereafter 
bring  out  religious  views  of  a  most  pro- 
nounced type  was  also  what  might  be 
expected  of  him.  But  that  he  should 
turn  out  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  McMechie 
business  came  with  a  clap  of  surprise. 

"  I  have  met,"  said  Captain  Kettle, 
"  no  one  of  my  own  religious  persuasion 
— that's  the  Wharfedale  Particular  Metho- 
dists— amongst  shipowners;  and  I  think 
en  the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing,  because 
shipowning  seems  to  carry  with  it  so 
many  temptations  that  even  the  elect 
would  find  it  hard  not  to  fall.  But  for 
sheer  downright  iniquity  amongst  owners, 
you  can  recommend  me  to  a  certain 
Scottish  Yankee  Jew  called  McMechie." 

"  By  Glory  !  and  do  you  know  him 
too?" 

"  Know  the  blighter  ?  I  should  think 
I  did.  This  old  tramp  was  chartered  by 
his  firm  across  from  Catania,  in  Sicily. 
We   carried  sulphur  in  bulk,  and  by  a 
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verbal  arrangement  there  was  a  premium 
on  speed.  Well,  Captain,  speed  means 
coal,  and  I  had  my  old  Chief  burn  all  we 
could  carry.  We  hustled  her  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  across  the  Western 
Ocean  at  an  average  of  ten  and  a  half 
knots  all  the  way,  and  nine-point-two's 
our  normal.  So 
there  was  a  big 
bill  for  extra 
bunkers,  which  the 
premium  would 
have  paid,  and 
still  left  a  nice  bit 
over.  Well,  when 
it  came  to  the 
point  there  was 
trouble  about  the 
dollars.  No  one 
seemed  to  have 
heard  of  the  pro- 
mise. They  sup- 
posed I  must  pay 
for  that  coal  out 
of  my  own*  pocket, 
if  ihcy  supposed 
at  all.  The  one 
thing  they  were 
solid  on  in  that 
office  was  that  Mr. 
Abraham  Moses 
McMcchie  was  far 
too  big  a  bug  to 
talk  to  any  small 
potatoes  of  a  ship- 
master :  and  for 
three  days  I  stood 
it.  Then,  as  I 
couldn't  get  my 
cheque,  I  said  I 
was  going  to  clean 
out  that  office  if 
necessary,  but  that 
I  was  going  to 
see  McMechie 
anyway.  I  guess 
I  did  have  to  up- 
set five  of  them, 
too,  before  1 
got     to    Mr.    Mc- 

Mechie's  room.     Wouldn't  you  have  done 
the  same  ?  " 

Commander  McTurk  polished  the  end 
of  his  long  nose  with  a  thoughtful  fore- 
finger. "I  don't  know.  It  depends  on 
circumstances.  You  see,  I'm  not  com- 
mercially-minded." 

"  I  am,  sir,  all  the  time.  I  have  to  be. 
I've  a  wife  and  family  depending  on  me. 


and  IVe  them  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
every  minute  I'm  alive." 

"You  see,"  said  the  American,  **I'm 
rather  differently  placed.  I've  my  pro- 
fession to  think  about.  I'm  desperately 
keen    on    rising    in    that,   and    really   I 


don't  care  for  much 


That  this  vinegar-faced  little  merchant  seaman  should 
reel  out  line  after  line  of  sugary  sentiment  did  not 
surprise  Commander  McTurk  In  the  least." 


else  outside.  What 
did  you  do  to 
McMechie  ?  " 

"Told  him  I'd 
beat  him  to  a  jelly 
if  he  didn't  pay  me 
there  and  then." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  I  guess 
he'd  heard  the 
scrap  outside,  and 
saw  I  meant  busi- 
ness. He  paid  up 
right  enough,  and 
then  he  offered  me 
another  charter : 
seemed  to  think 
I'd  be  a  good  man 
to  employ.  But 
I'd  had  enough  of 
him.  I  told  him 
to  go  on  going 
towards  the  hot 
place  he'd  eventu- 
ally land  in.  And 
the  Lord  sent  me 
another  charter  to 
load  wood-pulp  ten 
minutes  after  I'd 
left  his  office. 
Prayer's  a  great 
thing.  Captain,  if 
used  in  the  proper 
way.  I  wish  you'd 
let  me  tell  you  how 
the  Wharfedale 
Particular  Metho- 
dists regard  that 
matter." 


Now,  so  far 
nothing  had  been 
said  about  the  kid- 
napping of  Mr. 
McMechie ;  but  that  night,  as  they  sat  on 
deck-stools  under  the  lee  of  the  fiddley, 
Captain  Kettle  broke  off  for  a  minute  from 
playing  hymn-tunes  to  the  stars,  and,  said 
he,  "I  wonder  what  was  McMechie's  little 
game  ?  It's  not  like  him  to  want  to  cruise 
in  this  old  tramp  just  for  fun.  A  big  nickel- 
plated  yacht  with  brass-edged  officers  and 
a  sham  navy  crew  are  fiir  Hmre.invWs  line." 
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**  Do  you  mean  he  wanted  to  charter 
this  steamboat  of  yours  to  take  a  trip  in 
himself?" 

"He  didn't  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  that's  the  idea  I  gathered." 
.  Commander  McTurk  tilted  forward  his 
wig  over  his  forehead,  and  thought  hard. 
—  "You  know  McMechie  disappeared 
directly  after  you  saw  him,  and  the  papers 
say  he  was  kidnapped  ?  " 

"  No,  I  read  no  papers." 

"  Well,  he  did.     Now,  I  wonder " 

"  If  Mr.  McMechie's  kidnapping  was 
personally  conducted  by  Mr.  McMechie  ?" 

**  Yes.  But  let's  think  what  he  could 
^in  out  of  it.  Supposing  he  sold  stock 
in  his  own  companies,  and  then  disap- 
peared, the  price  would  go  down." 

"But  would  it?" 

"  We'll  suppose  that.  Then  he,  or  that 
clever  scoundrel  Mosenthal,  who  certainly 
got  me  to  dose  myself,  could  re-buy  the 
stock  at  the  lower  figure." 

"Now  this  is  high  finance,"  said 
Captain  Kettle  with  a  certain  gusto,  and 
put  down  the  accordion  and  lit  another 
cigar.  "You  and  I,  Captain,  have  just 
got  to  talk  it  out  thoroughly."  The 
which  they  did  during  the  rest  of  that 
evening,  with  a  fine  and  comprehensive 
ignorance  of  their  subject. 

In  due  time  the  British  tramp  steamer 
Cornelian  arrived  in  Halifax  harbour, 
and  Commander  McTurk  went  ashore, 
and  paid  much  borrowed  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  telegraph  company.  Replies 
trickled  in  to  him  slowly;  but  their  im- 
port on  the  whole  was  satisfactory ;  and 
he  was  just  going  back  on  to  the  Cornelian 
to  pay  his  adieux  when  another  telegram 
was  handed  him. 

He  took  it  with  him,  and  showed  it  to 
his  new  friend  with  a  laugh  of  triumph. 
"How  about  that.  Captain  Kettle ?  " 

The  small  sailor  rubbed  his  hands. 
"  You've  got  diplomacy,  and  that's  a  solid 
fact,  Captain.  I  could  no  more  think 
out  the  lies  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
scoop  like  that,  than  fly.  Now,  there's 
just  one  favour  I'm  going  to  ask.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  with  you.  I  Jcnow  it  isn't 
business,  and  being  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  family,  business  is  the  one  thing 
I've  got  to  think  about.  But  the  agent 
here  tells  me  my  lading  is  going  to  be 
delayed,  and  I've  stuck  the  charterers  for 
a  fine  bill  of  demurrage  already.  I've 
had  my  mate  two  years  now,  and  he's 
competent  to  tally  cargo  accurately.     The 


process  of  learning  was  painlul  to  him,  but 
he's  quite  competent  now.  So  I  can  afford 
myself  a  little  time  to  go  on  a  pleasure 
party.  I  hate  to  boast,  but  up  to  thirty 
yards  I'm  as  clean  a  shot  as  you'll  come 
across.  And  in  this  trip  I  guess  you'll 
find  it  handy  to  have  a  man  along  who 
carries  a  gun  and  knows  how  to  use  it" 

"  I'm  not  fond  of  shooting,"  said  Com- 
mander McTurk  doubtfully.  "  That  may 
be  all  very  well  in  England,  but  we're  a 
law-abiding  people  in  the  States,  and  I 
believe  Canada  is  trying  to  live  up  to  our 
standard.  But  I  quite  agree  that  the 
negotiations  may — er — require  a  little 
physical  force  to  carry  them  through,  and 
so.  Captain  Kettle,  I  accept  your  offer 
with  pleasure.  I  think  we  both  owe  so 
much  to  Mr.  McMechie  that  we  shall  not 
sleep  very  comfortably  till  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged. And  now,  if  you're  coming,  I 
must  ask  you  to  hurry.  The  train  leaves 
the  depot  in  an  hour,  and  we've  got  to 
get  ashore." 

"  There's  just  one  thing  I  want  to  ask 
you,"  said  Kettle  later,  when  the  train 
was  drawing  out  for  its  journey,  "and 
that  is,  how  did  you  light  upon  McMechie's 
tracks?" 

"  By  the  simplcct  means  in  the  world. 
I  wired  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  find  out 
if  he'd  chartered  a  small  steamer  later 
on  in  the  day  you  had  that  interview  with 
him,  or  on  one  of  the  two  subsequent 
days.  The  answer  to  that  was  *yes.* 
I  wired  again  asking  what  she  was  loaded 
with,  and  learned  that  she  had  gone  away 
in  ballast  It  was  through  her  skipper's 
sister  we  learned  where  all  those  refrige- 
rated delicacies  were  to  be  sent  off  to 
each  day/' 

"So  that,"  commented  Kettle,  "it  is 
really  the  man's  gluttony  that's  given  him 
away.  If  he'd  been  content  with  sea  food 
you'd  never  have  found  him.  Well,  glut- 
tony is  more  disgusting  than  drunkenness, 
any  day.  I  preached  a  sermon  on  that 
subject  one  Sabbath  in  our  chapel  at 
home,  that  has  been  very  highly  spoken 
of.  There  was  some  talk  at  the  time  of 
having  it  set  up  in  print." 

The  little  bay  of  islands  in  which  the 
s.s.  Letty  A",  dozed  at  her  anchor  was  as 
pretty  a  place  as  any  man  could  wish  to 
see ;  but  Mr.  Israel  McMechie's  black 
and  yellow  eye  had  no  appreciation  for 
land-  or  seascape  beauty.  He  was  there 
on  the  Letty  K.  in  furtherance  of  a  big 
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commercial  scheme,  and  the  sooner  his 
coup  was  made,  and  he  could  return  to 
cities  and  offices,  the  sooner  he  would  be 
pleased.  Mr.  McMechie  felt  very  lonely 
when  he  was  out  of  earshot  of  the  dollar- 
milFs  rumbling. 

Things,  however,  seemed  to  be  nearing 
the  desired  climax.  His  partner  and 
confidential  agent  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Mosenthal,  had  come  out  to  him  that 
very  day  with  the  glad  news  that  success 
was  in  sight.  They  had  dined  together 
on  the  rich  food  in  which  their  souls 
delighted,  and  they  sat  now  on  deck 
with  a  box  of  big  cigars  of  the  famous 
OpuUntissimo  brand  (fabricated  by  the 
McMechie  Tobacco  Trust)  between  them. 

"Tm  very  thorry  for  that  Quixotic 
fool  McTurk,  Adolph;  but  he  shouldn't 
interfere  in  what  doth  not  immediately 
conthern  him.  You  are  sure  you  shipped 
him  off  for  a  nithe  long  cruithe  ?  " 

"  My  man  guaranteed  that  he  shouldn't 
set  foot  on  land  till  he  reached  China  at 
the  very  least,"  said  Mosenthal. 

"It  ith  tho  annoying,"  said  Mr. 
McMechie  pathetically,  **  when  one's 
friendth  get  tangled  up  in  one's  bithneth 
matterth.  But,  of  course,  one  can't  let 
friendship  stand  in  the  way  of  bithneth. 
It  ith  comforting  to  remember  that  as  a 
thailor  he  will  be  happy  at  thea :  ithn't 
that  tho,  Adolph?" 

"  What's  worrying  me,"  said  Mosenthal, 
with  a  rather  wry  smile,  "  is  that  he  may 
feel  it's  his  duty  to  take  it  out  of  my  hide 
when  he  comes  back,  instead  of  squaring 
up  the  debt  with  you,  on  whose  account 
it  was  really  run  up. — I  say,  McMechie, 
look  at  that  boat  pigling  out  from  l^ehind 
that  wooded  point.  Great  Abraham ! 
look  at  that  boat.  McTurk's  not  gone 
to  China,  and  what's  worse,  he's  found 
out  where  we  are,  and  he's  coming  off 
to  the  steamer  right  now.  He's  certain 
to  shoot  me  instead  of  you." 

"You  never  know  your  luck,"  said 
McMechie  philosophically. 

"  Well,  call  the  crew,  man,  call  the 
crew,  and  see  that  the  fellows  do  not 
get  on  board.  There  are  only  two  of 
them,  and  there  must  be  fiveand-twenty 
all  told  of  this  steamer's  jjeople." 

"  If  they  haven't  theen  uth,  they  couldn't 
very  well  thwear  to  uth,  could  they?" 
said  McMechie,  and  slipped  down  the 
companion-way  out  of  sight,  where  he 
was  very  promptly  followed  by  Mosenthal. 
From  the  security  of  the  cabin  the  LettyK's 


charterer  gave  stringent  orders  that  all 
intruders  were  to  be  kept  off,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  then  they  sat 
themselves  down  to  wait 

Out  of  a  small  round  port  they  could 
see  the  boat  rowed  up  with  long  regular 
strokes,  the  oars  feathered  accurately  and 
in  perfect  time,  as  though  each  rower 
were*  trying  to  show  his  best  form  to  the 
other.  Then  they  lost  sight  of  her  as 
she  rounded  up  underneath  the  Letty  KJs 
flank,  and  presently  they  heard  for  them- 
selves the  uproar  which  broke  forth  as 
she  swept  up  alongside  the  companion 
ladder. 

But  this  uproar,  instead  of  quickly 
abating  (as  it  should  have  done  when 
twenty-five  men  set  upon  two),  increased 
steadily  in  virulence ;  it  mounted  rapidly 
upwards;  and  in  a  comparatively  small 
measure  of  seconds  the  battle  stamped 
vigorously  to  and  fro  on  the  deck  above 
their  very  heads.  There  was  no  shooting. 
There  were  blows  and  cries — especially 
cries ;  and  Mosenthal,  who  was  a  nervous 
man,  came  very  near  to  fainting  with 
apprehension.  Then  either  one  side 
beat  the  other,  or  a  truce  was  called, 
they  could  not  tell  which;  and  next 
moment,  lo !  there  was  a  tall,  red-faced 
Commander  J.  K.  McTurk  stooping  in 
through  the  cabin  door,  with  a  small 
man  who  wore  a  spruce  torpedo  beard 
stepping  smartly  along  at  his  heels. 
McTurk's  knuckles  were  bleeding. 

The  interview  which  followed  had  its 
painful  side,  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  violence ;  nor,  to  Mr.  Mosenthal's  be- 
wildered amazement,  was  any  reference 
made  to  those  tricky  white  tabloids  in 
the  Sevres  jar  which  were  not  saccharine. 
Instead,  Commander  McTurk  seemed  to 
lay  stress  on  the  financial  ruin  which 
would  follow  upon  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  McMechie's  ruse. 

"Now  own  up,"  said  Commander 
McTurk,  "that  Wall  Street  would  be 
just  too  hot  to  hold  you  if  they  found 
out  that  you  had  kidnapped  yourself  just 
to  rob  them." 

"  It  thertainly  ith  open  to  thome  thlight 
mithconstruction." 

"  And  they'll  know  as  sure  as  Heaven 
made  little  apples  if  you  stay  here  another 
six  hours.  You'll  have  the  Press  down 
here  by  the  next  train,  and  after  them 
the  deluge.  Now  you  know  quite  well 
the  New  York  Press  willr-give  \j>u  no 
mercy,  McMechie,"     dbyVjOOQlC 
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"I  mutht  thay  they  have  been  very 
hothtile  of  late." 

"  There  you  are,  then.  Now  here  am 
I  coming  in  to  pick  you  out  of  the  mud, 
as  usual.  (Oh,  beg  pardon,  may  I  intro- 
duce Captain  Kettle?)  You  must  clear 
out  of  here  at  once.  I  suppose  the 
Letty  K.  is  not  bunkered  for  a  run  across 
to  Europe  ?  No,  I  thought  not.  You'd 
be  nowhere,  McMechie,  if  you  hadn't  me 
to  look  after  you.  Well,  IVe  arranged 
with  Captain  Kettle  here  to  run  you  over 
to  Cardiff,  and  you  can  lie  low  in  some 
English  village  till  things  blow  over  a 
bit." 

"You'll  need  to  recruit  after  a  run 
across  the  Western  Ocean  with  me,"  said 
Kettle. 

Commander  McTurk  frowned  at  him. 
"I  don't  think  Captain  Kettle  need 
apologise  for  the  fare  he  will  offer  you." 

"You'll  get  your  Board  of  Trade 
whack,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  red 
beard. 

"  Well,  the  Cornelian  is  lying  in  Halifax 
Harbour,  and  if  you'll  call  down  your 
skipper  and  give  him  orders,  the  sooner 
he  heaves  his  anchor  out  of  the  United 
States  the  safer  for  both  your  skins  and 
your  purses." 

"  Half  a  minute,"  said  Kettle.  "  Now 
you  quite  understand  that  I  carry  no 
passenger  certificate  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  man." 

"  Don't  call  me  your  good  man.  So 
if  you  want  to  come  with  me  you'll  have 
to  sign  on  ship's  articles  in  the  regular 
way." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  McMechie  impatiently, 
and  himself  ran  out  on  deck  to  give 
orders  for  immediate  sailing. 

"  Well,  if  you  quite  understand  the 
situation,"  said  Captain  Kettle,  acidly, 
"don't  you  dare  to  come  grumbling  to 
me  afterwards." 

»  »  »  »  » 

The  British  s.s.  Cornelian^  looo  ton 
loknot  tramp,  lay  hove-short  in  Halifax 
Harbour,  with  steam  oozing  from  her 
escape  valves.  To  her  gangway  came  a 
boat  carrying  four  persons,  who  presently 
emerged  on  to  the  deck  above. 

"Well,  Captain,"  said  Mr.  McMechie, 
"  here  we  are  at  last,  and  if  you'll  show 
Mr.  Mosenthal  and  me  our  rooms,  we'd 
like  to  get  settled  into  them  before  we 
start." 

"  Certainly^"  saW  Kettle,  and  called  fgc 


the  mate.  "  Mr.  Mate,"  said  he  to  that 
big  person,  "  you  complained  that  you 
were  a  bit  short-handed.  Well,  here  are 
two  new  deck-hands  for  you.  They've 
just  signed  on." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  spluttered 
McMechie. 

"  Say  *  sir '  when  you  speak  to  an  officer, 
or  you'll  be  knocked  down.  Take  them 
forward,  Mr.  Mate,  give  them  bunks,  and 
then  turn  them  to  at  chipping  paint.  I 
think  you'll  need  to  sweat  a  deal  of 
tallow  off  both  of  them  before  they're 
worth  their  salt,  but  you  should  make 
sailors  of  them  before  they  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  Western  Ocean." 

"  That's  what  I'm  licre  for,  sir,"  said 
the  big  mate  cheerfully.  "  Now  then, 
Sheenies,  get  a  move  on  you,  or  I'll  lift 
you  from  here  to  the  fo'c'sl  doors  in  one 
kick." 

".  McTurk  !  "  cried  Mr.  McMechie, 
**  this  is  an  outrage  ! " 

The  big  mate  sent  him  flying.  "Say 
*  sir '  when  you  speak  to  an  officer.  Don't 
answer  mj^  back.  Get  to  your  fo'c'sl, 
you  hound,  or  by  Crumbs  !  I'll  kick  you 
there." 

"  Well,  Captain,'-  said  Kettle,  turning  to 
his  other  guest,  "here  we  part,  I  suppose  ; 
and  I  must  say  Tm  very  pleased  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance.  You've  got  a 
knack  of  diplomacy  about  you  that  I 
admire." 

The  thousand  tiny  wrinkles  that  seamed 
Commander  McTurk's  red  face  deepened 
to  his  smile.  "  I  take  it  I've  squared  up  to 
a  nicety,  and  I  do  think  I've  managed  my 
piece  of  kidnapping  most  legally,  'i'hey 
signed  on  your  ship's  articles  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord,  and  they'll  have  to 
work  as  deck-hands  and  submit  to  proper 
discipline,  whether  they  like  it  or  not 
They're  soft  as  butter,  both  of  them,  and 
they  come  of  a  race  that  never  made 
sailors.  Don't  kill  them.  Captain  Kettle, 
on  the  road  across." 

"Trust  me,  sir.  I'll  just  sweat  the 
tallow  and  vice  out  of  them." 

"  Good-bye,  Captain.  I've  been  specu- 
lating all  this  time  as  to  whether  you'd 
recollect  seeing  me  once  before  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  but  I  see  you  don't.  I 
wonder  where  we  shall  meet  next." 

"  And  now,"  said  Commander  McTurk 
to  himself  as  he  went  down  to  his  boat, 
"  I  shall  have  a  devil  of  a  time  of  it 
explaining  all  this  to  BridgeL!:^  ^ 
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WHIl^ST  you  in  London  are  about 
to   inquire  into  the  condition 
of  your  streets  by  night,  it  may 
afford  you  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Paris  also  has  its  evils  and  its  risks.     She 
possesses  no  East  End,  nor  a  Bowery,  nor 
yet  a  Ghetto.     Still  she  possesses  rookeries 
which  exhibit  a  degree  of  criminality  and 
a  style  of  living  equal  to  anything  in  the 
slums  of  London  or  New  York.     Most  of 
us  remember  Seven  t)ials,  with  its  black- 
guard    population 
and  its  foul  alleys, 
dumped  down  be- 
tween Oxford  Street 
and  Regent  Street. 
Well,     Paris     has 
sevecal  examples  of 
this  kind  of  thing. 

The  proud  Fau-  . 
lK>urg  has  its  Rue 
des  Anglais  {absit 
omen!)  issuing 
straight  from  the 
Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, and  the  Rue 
G  a  1  a  n  d  e .  The 
Pare  M  o  n  c  e  a  u 
quarter  has  its 
o  m  i  n  o  u  s*- looking 
courts  and  impasses 
within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. 
It  is  prudent  not 
to  enter  one  in  ten 
of  the  bars  at  the 
back  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  Now- 
adays the  dreaded 
"Apache''  begins 
to  infest  the  Place 
de  rfetoile ;  and 
even  the  great  Bou- 
levards are  far  from 


A  oery  dangerous  street  In  Paris. 


safe,  not    only  in  the  Bastille  direction, 
but    in    the    immediate    vicinity    of   the 
fashionable   stretch   between    the    Opera 
and  the  Madeleine.     In  other  words,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Paris  does  not  possess  at 
the  present  moment  a  single   quarter  in 
which  the  security  of  the  dweller  or  the 
passer-by   can    be    considered    absolute. 
The  perusal  of  any  Paris  newspaper  will 
corroborate  this  statement,  for  not  a  day 
passes  but  has  a  list   of  misdeeds  com- 
mitted  in  respect- 
able andeven  aristo- 
cratic quarters,  and 
performed,  as  often 
as    not,   in    broad 
daylight  under  the 
very  noses  of  the 
police.    The  ruffian 
who    attacks    you 
need  not  betempted 
by    an    imprudent 
display  of  jewellery 
or     the     untimely 
exhibition  of  a  well- 
filled  pocket-book. 
No,       the      Paris 
hooligan,  or  rather 
ApachCj  is  an   in- 
stinctive   criminal, 
bred  from  idleness 
and     fostered     by 
vice,  and  rendered 
absolutely    irre- 
claimable.    Out  of 
a  number  of  con- 
victed    tramps  — 
vagrancy,    I     may 
say,    is    illegal    in 
France  —  only    1 5 
per  cent,  are  found 
to    have    sunk 
through  misfortune 
and   are    regarded 
a  s  B-F o  g^^jan  d 
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hopeful  subjects  for  assistance ;  whereas 
58  per  cent,  of  them  are  incorrigible  rogues 
and  thieves,  and  27  per  cent,  habitual 
criminals. 

There  has  lately  been  a  hue  and  cry 
raised  in  the  press  over  the  scandalous 
state  of  the  great  Boulevards  after  dark. 
The  Pr^fet  de  Police,  M.  Lepine,  was 
petitioned  by  all  the  tradesmen  between 
the  Bastille  and  the  Madeleine  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  impudent  invasion  of  this 
important  thoroughfare  by  the  scum  of 
the  people.  While  promising  to  do  his 
best  by  organising  a  series  of  "  rafles " 
(raids),  the  Pr^fet  gave  this  characteristic 
answer  :  "  The  action  of  the  police  cannot 
have  any  efficacy  unless  it  be  based  upon 
a  new  law  conferring  fresh  powers."  But 
such  a  law  is  extremely  difficult  of 
elaboration.  Most  of  the  shady  characters 
the  police  arrest  are  discharged  next  day, 
for  want  of  proof  of  any  well-defined 
offence  against  them.  Here  is  an  official 
communication  bearing  on  one  case, 
which  I  may  quote  as  a  type  of  many  : — 

"  With  a  view  to  clearing  the  boulevards 
of  the  dangerous  characters  which  now 
infest  them,  one  hundred  men  and  women 
were  arrested  on  Tuesday  night.  Of  these 
twenty-eight  were  kept  in  custody." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  streets  are  the  only  refuge  and 
playground  of  the  Apaches.  Not  at  all. 
These  gentry  have  their  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation,  just  as  they  have 
their  bars,  hotels,  restaurants  and  business 
quarters.  There  is  nothing  clandestine, 
or  even  mysterious,  about  these  spots. 
All  of  them  are  well  known  to  the 
police,  and  any  one  acquainted  with  their 
topography  is  at  liberty  to  explore  and 
judge  them  for  himself.  Expeditions  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  not  exactly  in 
the  nature  of  a  Sunday-school  outing, 
and  it  requires  an  especial  set  of  cir- 
cumstances to  enable  one  to  see  the 
Apache  at  home  and  have  something  to 
relate  afterwards.  To  begin  with,  you 
must  provide  yourself  with  a  guide — a 
task  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the 
qualifications  required.  He  must  be  not 
only  well  acquainted  with  the  hooligan 
and  his  whereabouts,  but  a  persona  grata 
with  **  bosses  "  of  various  descriptions,  as 
well  as  with  their  sinister  clientUe.  Now, 
a  bird  of  this  feather  is  generally  a  jail- 
bird, and  for  obvious  reasons  not  master 
of  his  movements  as  a  rule. 


Once  you  have  secured  your  man,  you 
must  convince  him  of  the  genuineness  of 
your  intentions,  so  that  he  may  in  turn  be 
equally  convincing  in  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  you  admission  to  the  places  you 
wish  to  visit — for  keepers  of  Apache  bars 
and  restaurants  are  most  reluctant  to 
admit  any  extraneous  element  into  their 
abodes.  You  see,  they  know  the  un- 
certain temper  of  their  customers,  and 
have  a  varied  experience  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  stranger  might 
be  resented.  Anyhow,  before  you  are 
admitted  you  are  given  fair  warning  as  to 
the  risk  you  run  and  also  some  excellent 
advice,  the  capital  item  of  which  is  that 
you  should  not  ^' baitre  comtois''  This 
means  that  you  must  not,  when  on 
Apache  ground,  pretend  you  are  what 
you  are  not,  or  assume  an  air  of  ignorance 
as  to  surroundings.  You  are  not,  of 
course,  expected  to  howl  with  wolves,  but 
your  Apache  wants  to  know  who  you  are 
and  what  you  are  abput ;  and,  more  than 
all,  he  wants  to  feel  that  you  know  who 
he  is.  Besides,  whilst  you  must  not  be 
too  squeamish,  you  must  behave  so  as  to 
avoid  any  too  familiar  overtures. 

Not  long  ago  an  imprudent  friend  of 
mine  put  on  a  working  man's  get-up, 
and  started  alone  on  an  expedition  into 
the  Charonne  quarter.  He  was  spotted 
as  a  sham  at  the  very  first  place  he 
walked  into,  stripped  of  all  he  had  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  thrown  out 
stark  naked  and  half-dead  into  the  road. 
M.  Jean  Lorrain,  certainly  the  best  ac- 
credited Parisian  at  all  Apache  haunts, 
relates  how  he  was  assaulted,  in  a  Belle- 
ville bar,  by  a  ruffi:in  who,  on  meeting 
with  a  refusal  of  his  brusque  demand 
for  drink,  tried  to  pull  his  whiskers,  how 
he  broke  a  siphon  on  the  mar\|s  head  in 
self-defence,  and  how  he  escaped  alive 
from  thp  affray  only  by  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  the  landlord  and  some  of  the 
potboys.  Such  help,  by  the  way,  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  for,  generally,  at  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  row  the  "boss"  and  his 
men  either  disappear  or  run  out  to  fetch 
the  police. 

My  friends  and  I  have  been  helpless 
witnesses  of  a  scene  of  violence  in  an 
eating-house  off  the  Carri^res  d'Amerique 
in  the  Fourteenth  Arrondissement  (Buites- 
Chaumont).  A  rather  prosperous-looking 
individual  in  a  grey  felt  hat  was  offering 
drinks  to  some  men  near  his  table",  when 


one  of  these  stood  up  su( 
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of  him,  saying  :  "  Donne-moi  une  thune  " 
(give  me  5  frs.),  to  which  the  other  replied 
that  he  had  not  any.  "  But  I  saw  you 
put  some  in  there,"  rejoined  the  former, 
making  a  grab  at  the  man's  vest  pocket, 
"and  I  must  have  it."  Here  the  bour- 
geois thought  he  would  snub  the  fellow 
with  a  well-worded  rebuke,  when  the 
other  piped  out:  ^^  Quoi  I  des  mani^res  / 
Ailons,  y  a  pas^ — abouU  le  pognon  et  la 
bripcoU  et  tout  Vfourbr  (**What!  airs 
and  graces  !  Come  on  :  it's  no  go  ;  fork 
out  the  brass  and  the  gimcracks  and  the 
bally  lot  ! ').  With  that  he  caught  the 
wretched  man  by  the  neck,  pinning  him 
to  the  wall.     What  happened  afterwards 


most  dangerous  class,  old  offenders,  and 
probably  all  of  them  "  wanted "  \  but 
they  will  just  sit  and  play  their  game  of 
manille  or  piquet  as  quietly  as  if  they 
were  a  gathering  of  churchwardens,  and 
not  even  look  up  from  their  cards.  At 
another  place,  no  sooner  have  you  walked 
in  than  everybody  else  walks  out.  In 
both  instances  the  men  know  who  you 
are,  and  the  nature  of  your  errand ;  but 
in  the  one  it  does  not  suit  their  mood 
to  take  notice  of  you,  and  in  the  other 
your  presence  is  evidently  not  desired. 

Your  best  windfall  is  to  be  able  to 
witness,  by  some  lucky  chance,  a  rafle^  or  a 
police  raid.     The  operation  is  not  without 


A  bar  for  "fences"  or  thleoea'  exchange.    Plana  of  campaign  are  dfacuesed  here,  and  the  apoila  diofded. 


we  know  not,  for  at  this  juncture  we 
were  bundled-  out  into  the  street  and 
hurried  away,  in  spite  of  our  indignant 
protestations.  The  whole  scene  lasted 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it. 

Though  lingering  about  these  haunts 
is  naturally  a  precarious  diversion,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  in  your  walks 
you  are  permanently  treading  on  ground 
bristling  with  dangerous  encounters  or 
murderous  incidents.  On  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  going  about  all  kinds  of 
ominous  places  for  days  and  weeks 
without  coming  across  anything  remark- 
able. You  know  that  all  the  men  you 
see  in  a  given  bar  are  hooligans  of  the 


danger,  for  revolver  and  knife  are  busy,  and 
your  luck  is  complete  only  if  you  escape 
unhurt  from  your  experience.  Imagine  a 
network  of  narrow,  crooked,  ill-lit,  foul- 
smelling  streets,  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
evil-looking  "  hdtels,"  with  doors  ajar,  and 
studded  with  assommoirs,  some  of  them 
gaping  wide  open,  others  hermetically 
closed.  A  dull  buzzing  hum,  as  of  a 
distant,  deep  organ  stop,  growls  persist- 
ently, and  seems  to  crawl  and  wriggle 
along  the  windings  of  the  maze,  now 
rising  in  a  sudden  crescendo,  now  sub- 
dued again.  It  seems  like  the  obstinate 
pedal,  one  would  fain  say,  to  the  sym- 
phony of  vice  and  crime  (i  performed  all 
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round.  Shadows  move  along  the  walks, 
crouch  in  nooks  and  corners,  flit  in 
and  out  of  the  assommoirs^  or  disap- 
appear  inside  the  "hdtels."  A  quantity 
of  dull  red  lamps,  hung  out  here  and 
there,  pierce  the  all-pervading  gloom,  and 
seem  so  many  bloodshot  eyes  looking 
on  at  the  mystery  of  the  gloomy  streets 
below.  The  very  air  a^out  you  is  heavy 
with  apprehension  and  foreboding  of 
calamities.  It  is  midnight,  and  you  hear 
a  distant  bell  tolling  the  hour. 

All  at  once,  a  shrill  whistle,  a  shot,  a 
yell :  "  Les  vaches  /  "  (the  "  cops  "  !).    The 


A  night  attack :  a  gang  of  Apaches  preparing 
"Coup  du  Pere  Francois." 

block  has  been  surrounded  by  the  police, 
the  alarm  given,  and  the  raiding  begins. 
"  Hotels  "  and  assommoirs  disgorge  their 
awful  clientele ;  shutters  are  hastily  put 
up,  and  doors  banged  to  and  barricaded ; 
all  the  lights  go  out,  and  the  whole  place 
becomes  a  pandemonium  in  an  instant. 
It  is  a  ntSi^e  of  men  and  women,  bandits 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  raiders.  There  are 
curses,  shots,  and  groans— stabs  and  blows 
here,  appeals  to  pity  there.  In  this 
corner  a  policeman  is  savagely  set  upon 
by  half  a  dozen  hooligans  ;  in  another,  • 
half  a  dozen  agents  fail  to  overpower  some 


powerful  ruffian.  Farther  on,  a  batch  of 
fugitives  run  straight  into  the  arms  of  a 
squad  of  raiders;  some  get  through  and 
continue  their  frantic  stampede  into  the 
night,  the  rest  are  fettered  with  lightning 
rapidity  and  pushed  on  towards  the  row 
of  paniers  d  salade  (Black  Marias)  drawn 
up  conveniently  within  reach,  there  to  join 
comrades  already  secured,  and  all  are 
soon  joined  by  more  human  cattle.  The 
clamour  subsides  little  by  little  and  dies 
away.  Ambulances  and  stretchers  come 
to  fulfil  their  merciful  mission,  and  a  grim 
procession  sets  out  towards  the  prison  of 
the  Depot,  The  battue  is 
over. 

Much  less  dramatic  are  the 
tactics  of  a  rafle  when  en- 
closed premises  are  being 
raided.  In  this  case,  the 
establishment  being  once  sur- 
rounded, the  commissary  of 
police  bursts  in  with  his  men, 
and,  holding  up  a  tricolour 
sash,  announces  hirrtself  and 
cries  out :  "  Que  fersonne  ne 
bdugeT^  As  a  rule,  nobody 
does  budge,  for  all  know  the 
futility  of  resistance;  but  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the 
exclamation  one  hears  a  clink- 
ing and  a  jingle  of  metal,  and 
the  clatter  of  a  quantity  of 
things  falling  on  the  floor. 
These  are  the  arms  and  bur- 
glarious implements  the  wily 
Apaches  are  getting  rid  of, 
so  as  to  escape  thje  charge  of 
being  in  possession  of  danger- 
ous or  criminal  tools.  As 
for  the  much-talkedof  raids 
along  the  great  Boulevards, 
the  they  are  rather  feeble  affairs, 

and  the  best  that  can  be  said 
in  their   favour   is   that   they 
are  carried  out  so  adroitly,  if  not  down- 
right discreetly,  that  hardly  any  one  not 
in  the  know  can  guess  what  is  going  on. 

But  let  us  leave  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  poor  Apache  exercises  his 
calling,  and  see  for  a  while  how  "danger- 
ous Paris  "  amuses  itself.  Your  field  of 
investigation  here  takes  you  right  into  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  in  less  dangerous 
company  than  the  eccentric  quarters 
already  described.  You  find  yourself,  in 
fact,  among  the  curiosities  of  nocturnal 
Paris,  and,  provided  you  do  not  play  "  la 
petite  folle "  (the  giddy  goat),   you   can 
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pass  your  time  peacefully,  and  get  all  the 
experience  you  want. 

Your  expedition  begins  about  midnight, 
and  you  start  at  the  Caveau  des  Innocents^ 
in  the  Rue  des  Innocents,  near  the  Halles 
Centrales.  The  place  is  an  impo^ng  set 
of  cellars  of  great  age,  built  under  an 
ancient  charnel-house  (Charnier  des 
Innocents),  at  one  time  a  kind  of  rough- 
and-ready  hostelry  for  the  market  porters, 
and  transformed  in  course  of  time  into  a 
night  restaurant.  The  fixtures  are  of  the 
simplest  description,  being  merely  wooden 


represents  a  concert  at  the  Caveau.  The 
vocalist's  repertory  breathes  the  purest 
of  bucolic  aspirations,  and  bristles  with 
tenderest  sentiment.  In  soft  accents 
she  warbles,  "Ambur,  divin  poeme,"  or 
"Deux  pinsons  s'aimaient  d'amour 
tendre,"  or  else  **  Mimile  dans  Ic  sein  dc 
sa  m^re  n'a  pas  connu  d'adversitd."  The 
pianist  emphasizes  the  more  tremulous 
passages  with  a  daring  arpeggio  or  a 
shake  in  the  treble  ;  and  the  audience — a 
strange  mixture  of  swindlers  and  idlers, 
students   en  bombe   (on   the   burst),  and 


A  concert  at  the  "Caoeau  ties  Innocents." 


benches  and  tables  and  straw-seated 
stools ;  whereas  the  fare  offered,  though 
poor  (mainly  onion  soup  and  beer),  is  not 
at  all  cheap :  a  bock  costs  as  much  as 
fivepence,  and  is  nowhere  near  a  sixpenny 
lager  at  the  Monico  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  For  all  that,  the  place  is  crowded, 
and  the  consumption  of  liquid  quite 
Gargantuan :  bocks  are  emptied  with 
lightning  rapi  I'ty,  and  if  you  happen 
to  linger  over  your  glass  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  some  voyou  will  help  himself  to 
it.  The  straight  tip  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  to  smile  knowingly  and  order 
another  bock.      One  of  our  illustrations 


absolutely  sedate  people  who  have  busi- 
ness about  the  Halles,  trepidate  with 
delight  and  get  drunker  than  ever.  To  a 
casual  observer  the  Caveau  would  seem 
more,  noisy  than  dangerous,  but  the 
presence  of  two  stalwart  agents  tells  a 
different  tale. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about 
the  Place  Maubert,  are  still  more  fashion- 
able strongholds  of  the  Apache  on  view, 
though  the  glories  of  the  "quartier,"  as 
a  select  nursery  of  crime,  are  fading  fast 
before  the  pick  and  axe  of  the  dimolisseur. 
First  went  the  "Chateau  Rouge,"  the 
lugubrious  abode   of  the   direst   poverty 
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and  every  form  of  vice  and  crime  ;  then 
followed  the  bloodstained  "Cremerie 
Parent,"  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  cabarets— that  of 
"P^re  Lunette,"  to  wit.  There  still 
remains  what  is,  perhaps,  the  last  speci- 
men of  the  "  troquet  rouge  "  in  the  Maubert 
quarter;  but  the  owner  also  thinks. of  re- 
tiring, and  confides  in  a  very  desponding 
mood  that  "  business  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be."  Very  likely, — but  we  advise  the 
inexperienced  tourist  not  to  enter  the 
Place  Maubert  dens  "  on  his  own."  There 
is  sure  to  be  some  very  unpleasant  chaff; 
and,  worse  still,  there  is  a  chance  of  being 
followed  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Coup  du  Phe  Franfois,  This  piece 
of  classical  **  hustling"  is  more  easily 
illustrated  than  explained,  and  it  takes  two 
to  play  it.  One  bandit  throws  round  the 
neck  of  his  prey,  from  behind,  a  stout 
leather  strap,  and,  turning  rapidly,  bends 
so  as  to  lift  the  victim,  now  back  to 
back,  off  the  ground.  The  second  ruffian 
proceeds  then  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  the 
half-throttled  wretch,  who,  as  often  as 
not,  is  left  hardly  alive  to  tell  the  talc, 
and,  in  the  best  of  cases,  absolutely 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  his  aggres- 
sors. Our  illustration  shows  a  phase 
of  this  "Stroke  of  Father  Francis"  as 
practised  by  experts. 

The  favourite  Apache  place  of  amuse- 
ment is  their  dancing-room.  Well  groomed 
and  remarkably  well  booted,  the  men  sport 
a  peculiar  coiffure  called  ^'fang/aise  plate,'* 
and  ignore  the  use  of  a  collar.  The  women 
are  hatless,  high-heeled,  berlbboned,  and 
the  majority  wear  aprons,  goodness  knows 
why!  Under  the  paternal  eye  of  two 
police  agents  dancing  goes  on  in  an 
orderly  and  businesslike  fashion,  to  the 
strains  of  a  pianoforte  and  a  concertina. 
But  let  an  unfamiliar  face  appear,  and 
the  behaviour  of  dancers  and  lookers-on 
is  altered  in  a  twinkling.  Angry  words 
and  black  looks  are  exchanged,  and  even 
the  boss  and  the  policemen  seem  uneasy. 
**  It  stands  to  reason,"  explains  a  friendly 
Apache  at  a  table  next  to  ours.  "  Nobody 
has  any  business  here  except  ourselves 
and  ia  rousse  (the  police).  Suppose  you 
pick  up  a  *  button-hole '  (get  stabbed), 
or  are  otherwise  damaged?  We  do  not 
want  any  *  lobsters '  about,  and  you  two 
have  been  long  enough  here.  Take  my  tip 
and  clear  out."  The  place  is  open  for 
dancing  three  times  a  week — on  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  Mondays ;  on  other  days  it 


is  let  for  political  meetings.  The  ad- 
mission is  25  centimes,  by  a  ticket,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  refreshment,  re- 
newable on  the  payment  of  20  centimes. 
Dancing  proper  is  paid  for  apart,  and  each 
dance*  is  paid  in  two  instalments,  the 
pause  being  utilised  for  encircling  the 
dancers  with  a  rope  and  collecting  the 
respective  fees  from  those  within.  When 
all  have  paid,  the  music  starts  afresh. 
The  ball  goes  on  from  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
until  midnight,  when  Messieurs  les 
Apaches  and  their  ladies  pour  out  into 
the  streets  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour. 

This  is  also  the  moment  when  sinister 
individuals  stand  at  the  entrance  of  various 
drinking-dens,  so  as  to  block  all  ingress 
and  prevent  even  a  "  squint "  at  the  in- 
terior. They  are  the  sentinels  of  gangs  of 
thieves,  who  are  busy  in  the  back  parlours 
dividing  spoils  and  working  out  plans 
of  campaign.  With  a  friend  I  paid  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  thesr 
dens,  a  bar  kept  by  a  notorious  "  fence  " 
(receiver  of  stolen  goods),  and  patronised 
exclusively  by  the  dangerous  Nervi—i.e, 
the  Marseilles  variety  of  Apache.  Need- 
less to  say  what  kind  of  reception  awaits 
here  the  unwary  customer,  who  must  not 
count  on  police  protection  in  case  of 
a  brawl ;  indeed,  the  police  agent  will 
quietly  walk  away  rather  than  lend  a 
helping  liand  when  a  row  begins  inside 
a  bar  of  this  kind. 

Last  winter  a  gentleman  was  murder- 
ously attacked  by  an  Apache,  between 
2  and  3  o'clock  a.m.,  near  the  Boulevard 
de  Courcelles  entrance  to  the  Pare 
Monceau,  and  owed  his  life  to  an  especi- 
ally thick  overcoat  and  a  pocket-book 
placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 
When  lodging  a  complaint  the  next  day 
at  the  Commissariat  he  emphasised  the  . 
fact  that  not  a  sergent  de  ville  came  to 
his  assistance,  despite  repeated  shouts  of 
"  help  "  and  "  murder,"  and  he  expressed 
his  indignation  at  so  shocking  an  absence 
of  police  vigilance  in  such  a  populous 
quarter. 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  a  placid  scribe  :  "  the 
police  were  there  right  enough ;  only  your 
accident  happened  at  an  awkward  time — 
namely,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
men  on  duty  were  expecting  to  be  relieved. 
They  must  have  been  sleepy  and  tired, 
and  did  not  care  about  picking  up  a  job 
that  would  prolong  their  vigil;  the  fresh 
men  had  not  yet  arrived,  antLyour  affair 
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cropped  up   during  the  interval."     Com-     scamp  who,  running  along   the   carriage 

ments  are  useless.  under   the   pretence   of  offering   flowers, 

It   must   not   be   thought  that  all  the      shoves  some   dirty  weeds  in  the  face  of 


A  typical  dancing  saloon  much  frequented  by  Apaclies, 

risks    of    the    street    are    preserved    for  the   occupant,  and,    taking  advantage  of 

pedestrians.       Carriages     and    motor-car  the    dismay    caused,    snatches    whatever 

people    come   in   for  a   fair  share  of  it,  is     handy  —  an     umbrella,     a     coat,     a 

especially  ladies  driving  unaccompanied,  muff — and     vanishes     in     the     crowd. 

The  danger  takes    then   the   form    of  a  These  attacks  t^ke^.p|ac^^aQ^^^great 
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boulevards  and  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
when  traffic  is  at  its  height;  and  the 
police,  it  seems,  are  absolutely  helpless 
in  the  matter. 

There  is  menace  of  danger  even  in 
beggar-land,  where  the  days  of  the  meek 
mendicant  are  past  and  gone.  Your 
modern  beggar  has  his  exchange,  where 


occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  Beggars' 
Exchange,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  the  quality  and  price  of  refreshments 
served  out  to  all  kinds  of  ragged  defor- 
mities :  liqueurs  at  50  centimes,  bottled 
beer,  cerises  ^  lean  de  v:e^  and  so  forth ; 
and  as  we  expressed  our  astonishment 
to   the    boss   of  the  place,  he  answered, 


A  beggars'  restaurant 


he  transacts  business  prior  to  July  14th, 
date  of  the  National  Fete,  and  certain  holi- 
days, when  begging  is  tolerated  in  France. 
Woe  to  the  passer-by  whose  charity  on 
such  occasions  does  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  let  alone  if  he  refuses  alms  ! 
For,  besides  abuse  in  foulest  language, 
as  often  as  not  his  clothes  are  ruined 
by  some  corrosive  substance  squirted  by 
I  he   beggar  or  his  confederate.     On  the 


"  Mais,  monsieur,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  pauvres 
ici,  il  n'y  a  que  des  mendiants ! "  This 
monumental  answer,  though  not  abso- 
lutely original,  gives  the  exact  pitch  of 
the  situation. 

One  might  continue  for  a  long  while 
yet  enumerating  the  exploits  of  this  army 
of  crime,  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
prove  the  ubiquity  of  danger  in  Paris,  and 
to  put  the  unsuspecting  on  their  guard. 
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The  lady's  smile  showed  no  remorse  ; 

**  My  worthless  toy  hath  lost  its  gilding," 
I  murmured  with  |)athetic  force, 

**  And  here's  an  end  of  castle-building." 


had  begun 
of  a  name 
y,  perhaps, 
;  described 
world;  but 
recognition 
nding,  and 
vere    fairly 
er,  enjoyed 
seeing    an 
y    carriage 
perusal    of 
[)ut  as  Mr. 
:ion  before 
the   reader's  journey  was  accomplished, 
he    could    not     know     that     the     same 
elderly  person,  murmuring  "  Hum !  treacly 
rubbish  !  "  had  flung  the  periodical  under 
the  opposite  seat.     Mr.  Appleton  was  an 
amiable  young  man.    By  his  yearly  innocu- 
ous novel,  his  few  blameless  short  stories, 
and  a  little  journalism,  Appleton  managed 
to   keep  an   old  and  delicate  mother  in 
tolerable  comfort,  and  to  pay  for  occasional 
outings  to  seaside  places  in  her  company  ; 
thereby  proving  that  he  w^s  an  excellent 
son.    Sometimes  his  cousin,  Lucy  Dowson, 
would   accompany    them    on    these    ex- 
peditions.    She  was   a  pretty,   dull   girl, 
with   a   thin   chest  and  large  but  useful 
hands;    and    she    adored    Walter,    and 
occasionally  tried  to   save   him   expense 
by  typewriting  for  him.      But  if  Lucy's 
heart  was   in   the   right   place,   that   was 
more  than   could   be   said   for  her  type- 
written lines,  which  waved  up  and  down 
the  pages  in  the  manner  of  a  switchback. 
And  Walter,  though  he   never   hurt  her 
feelings  by  telling  her  so;   would  have 
his  MS.  re-typed  by  a  professional,  and 
take  Lucy  to  the  upper  circle  of  a  theatre 
as  a  reward. 

It  was  September,  and  Mr.  Appleton 
and  his  mother  and  cousin  had  arrived 


for  their  yearly  jaunt  at  what  the  old 
lady  described  as  a  **  select  pension " 
by  the  sea.  Walter  was  feeling  not 
a  little  disheartened  about  his  career, 
and  the  society  grouped  round  the 
good  table  kept  at  the  pension  was 
not  exhilarating.  There  was  an  ex-army 
captain,  whose  conversation  consisted 
mainly  of  scathing  indictments  of  the 
War  Office  and  its  officials,  and  in 
his  lighter  moods  of  extracts  from  the 
papers  ;  a  curate  who  was  learning  poems 
for  penny  readings,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence absent-minded ;  a  mother  and 
two  greedy  children ;  and  one  elderly 
lady  who  Walter  hoped  might  afford 
him  "copy"  for  his  new  book.  Her 
hair  was  orange,  powder  thickly  over- 
spread her  face  and  neck,  and  some- 
times when  she  sat  by  Mr.  Appleton  she 
threw  out  hints  concerning  a  gay  and 
reckless  past.  On  further  acquaintance 
all  that  the  novelist  could  gather  from 
Miss  Grigson's  confidence  was,  that  during 
a  sojourn  in  Plymouth  she,  the  fair  and 
only  daughter  of  a  naval  officer,  had 
turned  the  heads  of  all  the  defenders  of 
her  country  who  crossed  her  path,  from 
the  Admiral  downwards ;  and  that  at  a 
later  date  the  success  of  her  performance 
in  some  amateur  theatricals  at  Torquay 
had  awakened  the  envy  of  several  dis- 
tinguished professionals  who  happened  to 
be  present,  and  had  made  her  think 
seriously  of  embarking  on  a  stage  career. 

After  an  hour  of  this  conversation, 
Walter  Appleton,  whose  liver  was  possibly 
affected  by  the  strong  east  wind,  and  who 
at  any  rate  felt  in  too  great  a  state  of 
irritability  to  ask  Lucy  to  accompany  him, 
strolled  down  towards  the  sea.  He  could 
not  know,  as  he  passed  the  gorgeous  hotels, 
the  pier  with  its  attractions  that  failed  to 
attract  him,  and  the  green  plot  where  a 
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band  was  playing  to  people  who  looked 
blue  in  spite  of  a  hot  sun,  that  the  finger 
of  fate  was  beckoning  him  onwards  to  the 
crisis  of  his  hitherto  monotonous  life. 
He  only  drearily  thought  that  after  all  he 
hiight  as  well  take  a  chair  and  listen  to 
the  strains  of  lolanthe.  And  he  stayed  on 
While  the  musicians  played  the  haunting 
strains  of  a  dear  old  valse  that  awoke  in 
him  longings  to  escape  from  his  common- 
place surroundings  into  a  larger  and  more 
romantic  existence.  A  few  yards  away, 
and  a  little  behind  him,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  man  who  collected  money 
for  chairs,  raised  in  insolent  facetiousness. 

"  Oh  yes—I  see !  left  your  purse  on  the 
pianner— I  suppose  !  We  know  all  about 
that  old  dodge  !  " 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  a  young  woman,  in 
what  sounded  like  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
**that  of  course  I  thought  I  had  some 
money  !  It  was  quite  a  mistake — I'm 
very  sorry — what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**Well,"  grunted  the  man,  **them 
benches  there,  looking  over  the  sad  sea 
waves,  are  the  place  for  you^  it  seems  to 
me  !  You  don't  sit  on  my  chairs  and  hear 
the  beautiful  music  all  day  for  nothing  ! " 

As  the  young  lady  expostulated  faintly, 
and  this  time  almost  tearfully,  she  saw  a 
refined-looking  man  draw  near,  and  heard 
him  say  in  a  pleasant  voice  : 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  be  subjected 
to  this  annoyance !  Pray  allow  me  !  I 
have  plenty  of  small  change  ! "  and  here- 
upon Walter  Appleton,  with  great  dignity, 
placed  twopence  in  the  hand  of  the 
aggrieved  owner  of  the  seats. 

"  You  should  be  ashamed  of  your 
insolence  ! "  he  said  severely,  and  the  man 
turned  on  his  heel. 

Then  Walter  was  able  to  observe  what 
an  agreeable  young  woman  he  had  so 
fortunately  been  able  to  help.  She  had 
very  large  dark  eyes,  that  flashed  most 
gratefully  upon  him,  wonderful  white 
teeth,  and  a  fine  complexion.  It  was 
true  ihat  her  nose  was  large,  but  Walter 
thought  that  it  gave  character  to  her  face  ; 
and  if  her  head  was  set  too  much  on  her 
shoulders,  owing  to  the  defect  of  a  very 
short  neck,  her  figure  was  a  fine  one,  and 
her  simple  blue  serge  fitted  to  perfection. 
As  he  looked  at  this  brilliant  being 
he  found  himself  contrasting  her  with 
Lucy  Dowson — who  was  no  doubt,  poor 
thing,  pretty  in  her  dull,  colourless  way. 
But  how  uninspiring  her  blue  eyes  were, 
when  compared  to  these  black  ones  that 


seemed  to  irradiate  light  I  For  two  happy 
minutes  Mr.  Appleton  ventured  to  hover 
in  the  company  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  made  the  interesting  discoveries  that 
she  loved  music,  especially  Wagner,  that 
she  found  the  east  wind  bracing,  and 
that  she  lived  mostly  in  London.  Then  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  moved  off  r^etfully 
to  his  distant  chair. 

As  he  walked  home  so  as  to  be  in  time 
for  the  pension  dinner  at  7.30,  at  which 
the  dishes  were  usually  more  lukewarm 
than  either  cold  or  hot,  he  thought 
earnestly  of  the  lady  in  blue  serge.  He 
decided  that  she  might  possibly  be  a 
foreign  governess,  as  her  manner  was  not 
that  of  the  ordinary  English  girl  to  whom 
he  was  accustomed.  He  wondered  if  he 
should  meet  her  again.  If  he  did,  would 
it  be  bad  form  to  recognise  her  ?  Then 
he  found  himself  on  the  threshold  of 
Albania  House,  and  from  the  insanitary 
odour  that  pervaded  the  passage  he 
guessed  that  a  watery  cauliflower  would  l)e 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  evening.  His 
place  at  table  was,  as  usual,  next  to  his 
cousin's,  and  she  joyfully  informed  him 
that  they  were  all  asked  to  a  musical  tea- 
party  on  the  following  day. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "at  Lady 
MacTaggart's.  She  never  returned  my 
card,  though  I  knew  her  when  we  lived  in 
Cromwell  Road  East,  but  I  suppose  this 
civility  is  to  make  up." 

"  I  don't  think  afternoon  tea-parties  are 
in  my  line,"  Walter  murmured  gloomily, 
as  he  wrestled  with  the  remnant  of  an 
elderly  chicken's  leg. 

"  But  there's  music,"  cried  Lucy.  "  You 
know  you  love  music  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  yes — 
that's  different,  of  course, — one  needn't 
bother  to  talk.     Perhaps  I  will  go  I  " 

So  to  Lady  Mac  Taggart's  went  Mrs. 
Appleton,  and  Lucy,  looking  very  pretty 
in  her  best  white  serge,  and  Walter,  in 
an  odd  state  of  excitement  On  rows  of 
chairs  in  the  bow-windowed  drawing-room 
many  people  were  already  sitting  when 
they  arrived,  a  few  musical  enthusiasts 
being  grouped  round  the  piano,  where  a 
cadaverous  young  man  stood,  and  sang 
strains  from  Lohengrin. 

And  Walter  heard  Lady  MacTaggart 
murmur  to  a  guest  beside  her:  "Yes, 
that's  Mr.  Appleton,  the  famous  novelist, 
— would  you  like  to  be  introduced  ?  " 

His  heart  gave  a  gratified  bound, 
and    then — suddenly    his(lTo^es^T^nd 
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every  one  else  in  the  room  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  his  eyes  only  to  see  one  lady 
who  sat  near  the  piano.  For  it  was  she  ! 
But  dressed  gorgeously  to-day  in  black 
lace  over  white,  and  a  green  hat  and  long 
shaded  plumes.  She  stared  fixedly  at  the 
young  man  who  sang,  and  Mr.  Appleton 
fervently  wished  that  the  singer  would 
choke  over  his  last  high  note.  When  the 
song  was  over,  he  found  Lady  MacTaggart 
still  at  his  elbow. 

"Who — who  is  the  very  handsome 
woman  over  there  by  the  window?"  he 
asked,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Which  one?  Oh,  in  the  green  hat. 
Oh  yes,  she  is  rather  good-looking — in 
her  own  way.  It*s  Miss  Julia  Meyer, — 
they  have  a  house  here,  and  they  come 
for  some  months." 

•*  Will  you  introduce  me  ?  " 
"With  pleasure !     I  told  Miss  Meyer  I 
expected  an  author  here.     She  will  like  to 
know  you," 

Soon  Walter,  with  his  head  swimming 
and  his  hands  rather  cold,  found  himself 
in  front  of  the  brilliant  Julia  Meyer.  Her 
dress  seemed  to  exhale  a  wonderfully 
sweet  perfume,  and  she  looked  far  morei 
imposing  than  the  simple  figure  in  blue 
serge.  One  ungloved  hand  rested  on  her 
knee,  holding  a  coffee-cup,  and  many 
rings  sparkled  upon  it.  She  was  evidently 
a  person  of  wealth  and  importance. 
Walter  sat  down  beside  her,  but  a  violin 
solo  was  about  to  begin,  and  conversation 
was  impossible.  After  what  seemed  to 
him  an  eternity,  the  wailing,  impassioned 
notes  ceased,  and  there  was  a  loud  clap- 
ping of  hands. 

"Won't  you  come  and  have  some 
tea?" 

"Thank  you,  Fve  had  coffee — but  Fm 
always  hungry  here,  like  Aunt  Miriam." 
Julia  Meyer  turned  as  she  spoke  to  a 
stout  lady  who  sat  beside  her.  She  was 
an  older  Julia,  but  her  nose  was  bigger 
and  her  neck  shorter,  and  she  wore  a 
gorgeous  cloak  of  crimson  velvet. 

"Mr.  Appleton,  may  I  introduce  you 
to  my  aunt  Miriam  ?  Now  we'll  go  and 
have  tea.  And  so  you  really  write  books  ? 
Lady  MacTaggart  said  she  expected  a 
great  novelist  here,  for  she  knows  / 
write  stories  too,  and  should  be  inter- 
ested ! " 

"  You  write  ! "  and  Walter's  eyes  smiled 
with  more  than  ordinary  kindness  upon 
his  companion. 
**  Yes,  often, — in  magazines.  I  have  had 


lots  of  stories  in  the  Lady's  Happy  Hour 
and  the  Woman's  Feast  of  Reason,  I 
daresay  you  may  have  read  them?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  .  .  .  Well,  you  see, 
when  one  is  busy,  one  has  so  little  time 
to  enjoy  other  people's  work  ! " 

"  Yes.  That's  just  what  I  find.  What 
with  talking  to  dear  old  papa  when  he's 
at  home,  and  driving  out  with  Aunt 
Miriam,  and  one's  clothes,  and  then  my 
music  and  writing,  I  never  hardly  open  a 
book  I  But  I  must  read  all  yours,  now  I 
know  you,  Mr.  Appleton  ! " 

"I  will  send  them  to  you— if  you'll 
accept  them.     May  I  ?  " 

"Oh!  that  will  be  too  delightful  of 
you.  Another  ice?  Well,  yes,  perhaps 
I  will  I  And  mind  you  put  your  autograph 
in  them  ! " 

"  Yes.     You  are  too  kind." 

"  No — not  at  alL  Yesterday,  do  you 
know,  when  you  came  to  my  rescue  about 
that  horrid  chair,  I  thought  you  weren't 
like  the  ordinary  man  one  meets, — I  mean 
men  in  the  city,  and  so  on.  I  always 
wanted  to  know  celebrated  people. 
Won't  you  come  and  see  us?  We  live 
in  the  large  white  house  at  the  corner  of 
Augustus  Terrace?" 

And  Walter  accepted  joyfully.  Two 
days  later  he  arrived  at  the  portico  of 
Julia's  dwelling ;  where  a  pompous  butler 
ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
carpet  felt  like  velvet,  and  there  were 
golden-legged  chairs,  a  pricefiess  painted 
screen,  and  orchids  in  vases.  At  a  small 
tea-table  near  the  fireplace  sat  Aunt 
Miriam,  wearing  the  most  wonderful  gown 
of  sapphire  blue  and  emerald  green, 
and  munching  chocolate  biscuits,  her 
appearance  being  suggestive  of  an 
amiable  and  brilliant  parrot.  And  Julia, 
in  trailing  skirts  of  rose-colour,  and  her 
complexion  partially  hidden  by  a  fashion- 
able spotted  veil — which,  to  a  less  ad- 
miring eye,  would  have  made  her  appear 
as  though  a  swarm  of  large  flies  had 
settled  on  her  face — came  smiling  towards 
him. 

They  moved  a  little  apart  and  sat 
down  in  the  bow-window.  After  awhile 
she  told  him  of  her  one  great  ambi- 
tion in  life,  the  attainment  of  which 
would  mean  far  more  to  her  than  the 
possession  of  a  dozen  diamond  tiaras 
or  motor-cars ;  and  this  was  to  write  a 
successful  novel ! 

Her  enthusiasm  delighted  Mr.  Appleton, 
and   there   was   a    responsive    eagerness 
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in  his  voice,  as  he  asked,  half  shyly  : 
"  What  do  you  say  to  collaborating  with 
me,  then,  in  one  ?     Why  not  ?  " 

Whereupon  Julia  clapped  her  large 
white  hands  gaily.  "Oh,  it  would  be 
absolutely  delightful !  When  shall  we 
start  ?  T-o-morrow  ?  Yes,  at  once  !  We 
will  work  ally  all  the  time  you  are 
here ! " 

Aunt  Miriam  rose  slowly  and  rang 
for  more  chocolate  biscuits;  and  then 
Mr.  Meyer,  Julia's  father,  came  in,  to  be 
joyfully  presented  by  her  to  her  novelist 
friend,  and  informed  at  once  of  the  new 
project. 

Dear  old  Mr.  Levi  Meyer,-  whom  every 
one  hked,  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
beaming  approval  at  his  spoiled  child. 
In  appearance  he  was  more  like  a  dis- 
tinguished white-haired  colonel  than  a 
successful  financier,  and  his  manner  was 
friendly  and  simple.  He  listened  with 
many  smiles  to  the  scheme  of  the  joint 
novel ;  then,  quite  unconscious  of  saying 
the  wrong  thing,  he  waved  his  hand 
towards  Appleton.  "  And  of  course,  Mr. 
Appleton,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not  incur 
any  pecuniary  loss  over  this  whim  of  my 
dear  child's  !  You  can  tell  the  publisher, 
from  me,  that  he  need  run  no  risks — no 
risks  whatsoever  ! " 

Walter's  face  flushed  a  little. 

**  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Meyer," 
he  answered.  "  But  I  will  send  the  book 
to  my  own  publisher,  and  I  fully  expect  a 
good  royalty." 

"  Yes,  you  darling  papa,  Mr  Appleton 
is  a  very,  very  celebrated  writer ! "  cried 
Julia,  running  to  embrace  her  father. 

During  the  next  fortnight  Walter 
Appleton  lived  in  paradise.  On  most 
days  he  went  to  luncheon  at  Mr.  Meyer's, 
where  the  chef  sent  up  a  wonderful  variety 
of  beautiful  little  dishes.  Then  he  and 
Julia  would  retire  to  the  latter's  boudoir, 
overlooking  the  sea  and  the  grass  plot 
where  the  band  played  and  they  had  first 
met.  Poor  Walter  gazed  more  at  Julia's 
eyes  of  dark  velvet  than  at  sea  or  sky. 
Her  plump  forefinger,  on  which  she  wore  a 
huge  diamond,  would  become  very  inky, 
though  she  did  more  talking  than  writing ; 
for  Appleton,  who  honestly  loved  his 
profession,  though  not  as  well  as  he  now 
loved  Miss  Meyer,  was  often  obliged  to 
discourage  her  suggestions  and  to  correct 
her  sentences. 

.  "There  are  one  or  two  rather  un- 
necessary adjectives  here,  perhaps.  Miss 


Meyer?  The  idea  is  a  fine  one,  but  it 
might  be  modified  thus,"  and  so  on. 

Then,  as  the  round  red  sun  was  pre- 
paring to  sink  into  the  ocean.  Aunt 
Miriam  would  look  in,  saying :  "  Tea  is 
ready,  and  papa  is  back  from  London  ! " 

And  Julia  would  rise,  put  by  the  sheets 
of  paper,  and  wonder,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  when  the  book  would  be  finished. 
"  Our  book  !  "  she  always  called  it,  though 
there  was  but  one  line  of  hers  in  it  to  a 
thousand  of  Walter's.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  the  Meyers  returned  to 
Lancaster  Gate,  where  they  lived  in  a 
*  palatial  house  on  the  Park  side ;  and  Mrs. 
Appleton,  her  son,  and  Lucy  Dowson 
wished  a  loi^  farewell  to  Albinia  Pension, 
the  Captain,  and  the  sprightly  Miss 
Grigson. 

The  novel  progressed,  but  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Mr.  Appleton's  journalistic 
work,  and  every  day  he  realised  that  he 
was  financially  in  lower  water.  He  was 
glad  to  accept  Luc/s  offer  of  typewriting, 
and  he  gave  up  theatres  and  dining  at  his 
club.  But  these  were  his  only  economies, 
for  when  the  poor  live  habitually  with 
the  very  rich,  the  effect  upon  the  former 
is  always  disastrous.  Mr.  Appleton  felt 
positively  obliged  to  entertain  Aunt 
Miriam  and  Julia  occasionally  at  the 
Carlton,  or  Claridge's.  And  how  could 
he  help  offering  his  fair  collaborator 
the  choicest  flowers,  or  beautifully-bound 
books  and  little  sketches  for  her  boudoir  ? 
All  the  time  he  was  confident  that  the 
novel  would,  must  mean  money, — for  it 
was,  he  knew,  far  better  than  any  of  his 
former  volumes.  So  he  ordered  more 
bouquets  and  iditions  de  luxe  for  his 
lady-love,  forgetting  the  wise  old  proverb 
regarding  the  hatching  of  chickens. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  once  on 
a  time  a  young  friend  of  my  own,  fully 
counting  on  a  prospective  legacy,  bought 
herself  a  most  beautiful  cloak  of  Russian 
sables.  Alas !  unknown  to  her,  the 
relative's  will  had  been  altered,  and  the 
legacy  left  to  a  deserving  charity.  So 
the  sable  cloak  was  advertised  for  sale, 
and  my  friend  now  goes  softly  in  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  **  reach-me-down," 
trimmed  with  goatskin.  Had  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  been  acquainted  with  this  human 
object-lesson,  he  might  possibly  have  been 
wiser. 

In  the  early  spring  the  novel  duly 
appeared,  and  the  ^b]^s|^gri^g^ were  one 
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and  all  loud  in  its  praise.  Every  day's 
IK>sl  brought  half  a  dozen  or  more  press- 
cuttings  of  an  exhilarating  kind,  and 
Julia  almost  screamed  with  joy  as  Walter 
read  them  aloud  to  her  and  Aunt  Miriam. 
Possibly  the  genuine  merit  of  the  book 
affected  the  sales,  for  it  was  too  poetical 
and  too  subtle  to  catch  the  great  public, 
and  the  proceeds,  when  divided  between 
the  authors,  were  not  large. 

Kind  old  Mr.  Meyer  was,  however, 
delighted.  "  It  is  a  great  thing  that  there 
is  no  pecuniary  loss  I "  said  he  solemnly 
and  triumphantly. 

But  poor  Walter's  face  looked  drawn 
as  he  read  and  re-read  a  disagreeable 
letter  from  a  solicitor,  and  the  items  of 
his  florist's  bill.  He.  tried  to  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  after  all 
Julia  must  know  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
-return  it.  What,  after  all,  did  money 
matter  to  her  ?  She  cared  most  for  the 
beautiful  things  in  life — poetry,  music,  art, 
and  they  could  share  those  together.  So 
he  need  no  longer  delay  in  laying  his 
talents  and  MSS.,  which  represented  all 
his  worldly  goods,  at  her  feet.  On  a  windy 
afternoon  in  May  he  went  to  call  at 
Lancaster  Gate.  In  the  drawing-room  ho 
found  the  whole  Meyer  family  sitting 
round  tea,  iced  coffee  and  chocolate ; 
and,  in  addition,  a  fat  gentleman  with 
a  hrge  nose  and  an  eyeglass,  talking 
fatuously  to  Julia.  Mr.  Meyer  looked 
more  benevolent  than  ever. 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Rosenbaum,"  said  he, 
with  his  usual  wave  of  the  hand.  "  This 
is  Mr.  Appleton,  Julia's  clever  collabo- 
rator, my  dear  Joseph." 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  nodded  his  head,  and 
spoke  with  a  strong  German  accent 
**  Ach !  ladies  who  arc  beautiful  need 
surely  not  waste  their  time  in  writing  ! " 
said  he,  with  a  rather  leering  smile  at 
Julia.  **To  lopk  lovely  is  all  that  is 
required  of  woman  ! " 

Walter,  feeling  an  earnest  desire  to 
kick  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  nearly  choked  over 
an  idair  of  cream  and  coffee.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  to  him  when  Mr.  Meyer 
announced  his  intention  of  walking  a  little 
way  with  his  friend..  "And  "^Julia,  my 
darling,  you'll  come  too?"  said  her 
father. 

Miss  Meyer  smiled  and  blushed.  She 
had  hardly  glanced  once  at  her  collabo- 
rator since  his  arrival.  When  they  were 
gone,  Aunt  Miriam  took  another  pink  ice, 
and  said  nothing. 


"  Who — who  i3  that  fat  man  ?  "  ques- 
tioned Appleton,  nervously. 

"  He  is  Julia's  betrothed,"  murmured 
Aunt  Miriam,  with  her  mouth  full. 

Appleton  turned  pale.  "  How  can  her 
father,  who  is  the  dearest,  kindest  old  man 
in  the  world,  allow  such  a  thing?"  he  cried. 

"His  fortune  is  colossal,"  replied  old 
Miss  Meyer,  gravely.  Then  she  added  : 
"  And  Julia  has  a  great  regard  for  him. 
She  would  not  marry  a  man  only  for 
money.     She  is  a  good,  affectionate  child." 

Mrs.  Rosenbaum  lives  in  an  enormous 
white  house  in  Mayfair,  with  balconies  all 
ablaze  with  flowers.  She  is  very  popular 
and  fashionable,  and  she  has  given  two 
concerts  at  which  Royalty  was  present. 
Literary  society  has  lost  its  fascination 
for  her,  and  Mr.  Rosenbaum  is  of  opinion 
that  a  woman  ought  to  be  purely  frivolous, 
so  he  is  no  doubt  satisfied  with  this  change 
in  her  tastes. 

Walter  Appleton  has  married  his  cousin 
Lucy,  and  they  have  a  semi-detached 
house  at  Streatham,  and  four  children — 
two  of  whom  are  pretty  and  delicale 
and  constantly  require  sea  .lir;  and  two 
are  ugly  and  healthy.  Their  father  toils 
hard  at  journalism,  and  Lucy,  who  is 
thinner  than  ever,  types  for  him.  Her 
pleasant  blue  eyes  and  her  honest  heart 
are  enduring  possessions,  and  Walter  is 
not  altogether  unhappy.  Once  or  twice 
large  cards  have  arrived,  inviting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Appleton  to  several  of  Mrs.  Rosen- 
baum's  least  select  parties.  But  they 
have  never  attended  these  gatherings,  for 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  it  is  a  long  and 
"  weary  foot  "  from  Streatham  to  Mayfair. 

Two  men  stand  by  the  fire  at  the  Savilc 
Club,  and  talk  about  AValter.  One  Of 
them,  a  critic,  says  :  "  It's  sad  to  see  a 
man  hke  Appleton  turning  out  those  two 
deadly  pot-boilers  of  novels  every  year." 

And  a  cynical  friend  answers  :  "  Yes. 
Because  he  once  wrote  such  good  stuff! 
In  collaboration  with  a  Miss — Miss  .  .  .  ? 
Well,  perhaps  it  was  she  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  it  may  have  been 
really  her  book,  after  all,  not  poor  old 
Walter's  !  " 

"  Very  likely,"  answers  the  other.  "  No 
doubt  it  was  so.  /  remember  the  novel 
There  was  life  and  fire  and  passion  !  Yes, 
the  woman  was  responsible  for  it — of 
course  it  was  the  woman ! " 

And  that  critic,  for  once^as  absolutely 
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A  GARDEN  WITHOUT  FLOWERS. 


BY  CARINE  CADBY. 


I 


BEGAN  my  garden,  like  every  one 
else,  with  very  high  ambitions.  It 
was  to  be  full  of  flowers :  there  were 


more,  and  my  poor  cuttings  perished 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  tiny  row 
of  hollyhocks  that  had  been  coaxed  into 
existence  were  mistaken  by  a  friend  for 
a  dwarf  species,  the  row  of  daffodils  that 
had  struggled  up  gave  me  no  blooms,  and 
as  for  the  roses — well,  they  once  and  for 
all  refused  my  garden's  hospitality. 

While  I  was  still  battling  with  my 
refractory  flowers,  an  old  book  fell  into 
my  hands,  and  1  learned  from  it  how,  in 
the    old    days,   gardens   without  flowers 


had  been  considered  pleasure  enough.    In 
fact,  it  was  only  in  1567  that  flower  gardens 
were  really  invented,  by  John  Parkinson, 
r-egetables,    and 
1  one   reads  of 
:d    with    privet, 
ed    and    while 
currants, 
too,  seem  to 
have  played 
their     part, 
being     re- 
ferred to  as 
**  raisins." 
Queen 
Elizabeth, 
with  her  love 
of    colour, 
encouraged 
flower      gar- 
dens,    and 
they  became 
the    mode. 
But   here 
was  an  idea 
for     me :    if 
my    fore- 
fathers    had 
been  content 
to    do   with- 
out    flowers 
in    their 
gardens, 
why    should 
not  I  ?  After 
this     I     felt 
thoroughly 
justified     in 
ending     the 
unequal 
struggle. 
Flowers     I 
would  give  up,  they   should  vex  me  no 
more,  and  my  garden  should  be  frankly 
useful,    but   at    the   same    time   it   must 
not  degenerate  into  a  dull  kitchen  garden 
— there    must   be  something  pleasant  to 
look    at    from    my    windows,    and   there 
must  be  a  place  in  which  to  spend  the 
long    out-of-door    summer    days.       The 
anaemic  flowers  should   all   go,    but   the 
fir  trees  and  little  lawns  had  never  treated 
me  ungratefully,  and  they-^ould  still  be 
my  carpets  and  my  shade.^jOOQlC 
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There  was   no  mention   of  evergreens 
and    laurels    in    the    old    garden    book, 
but  I  seem  to  think  these  were   valued 
before  John  Parkinson  had  his  wonderful 
inspiration.     My  garden,  too,  encourages 
these  trusty  shrubs,  that,  like  my  fir  trees 
and  my  lawns,  are  not  merely  fair-weather 
friends,   but    stand    by   me   faithfully   in 
winter.     They  give  me  such  a  substantial 
shelter  that,  in  sunny  winter  days,  I  can 
sit  out-of-doors  and  see  nothing  to  remind 
me    it    is    not 
June,  when 
the  earth  s  gay 
holiday-time  is 
just    about    to 
begin.     I  fancy 
laurels  must 
have  played  a 
part  in  the  old 
gardens;    for 
one  reads  that, 
as    now    every 
modern  garden 
has  its  wild  bit, 
so   then    every 
garden   of  im- 
portance    had 
its  maze, — and 
what    would 
grow  better  for 
this    purpose 
than      laurels  ? 
Well  cut  back, 
they  would  be 
close     and 
dense,  well  able 
to    guard    the 
secret    of    the 
maze. 

Now  my  gar- 
den is  quite 
p  r e-  E  1  i  za  - 
bethan,  and 
there  are 
borders    of 

marjoram,  rosemary,  and  lavender,  beds  of 
sage,  mint,  thyme,  and  other  herbs,  besides 
rows  of  gooseberries  and  **  raisins."  The 
beans  climb  up  their  tall  sticks,  making  me 
echo  Thoreau,  "  these  are  not  beans,"  but 
a  fairy  avenue  along  the  grass  path ;  the 
beetroot  leaves,  with  their  warm  red,  make 
a  .glorious  patch  of  colour.  The  onions, 
when  in  bloom,  stand  up  boldly  in  a  row, 
forming  a  most  charming  decorative  frieze  ; 
and  what  is  more  beautiful  than  an 
asparagus  bed  when  it  breaks  out  into  red 
berries?     Cabbages,  with  their  blue-grey 


leaves,  are  studies  in  tone ;  and  even  the 
potato  patch,  while  still  green,  is  not 
unsightly.  One  must  confess  it  becomes 
a  little  cheerless  when  its  growth  is  com- 
pleted, but  the  potatoes  grown  on  my 
poor  sandy  soil  are  so  good  that  one  feels 
lenient  to  it  even  in  its  ugly  stage. 

A  row  of  carrots,  with  their  feathery 
leaves,  against  a  row  of  peas  in  bloom, 
have  a  distinct  decorative  value;  and  even 
the  poor  soil  itself,  with  its  mauve  bloom, 

when  one  has 
once  forgiven 
it,  has  a  charm 
of  its  own  for 
the  eye.  The 
espalier  fruit 
trees,  with  their 
old-world  look, 
are  quite  in 
character  in 
.  my  utilitarian 
garden,  they 
suit  the  old- 
fashioned  grass 
paths,  and  they 
yield  their  fruit 
so  generously, 
almost  laying 
-it  into  one's 
hand. 

My  little 
grass  plots — 
lawn  sounds 
too  modern 
and  preten- 
tious— and  my 
grass  paths  are 
quite  a  feature 
in  my  garden ; 
for  with  no 
flower  rivals 
completely  to 
eclipse  it  and 
The  espalier  trees,  make    it    serve 

as  a  back- 
ground, my  grass  comes  in  for  an  im- 
portant share  in  my  interest.  My  aim  is 
that  it  shall  be  close  and  smooth,  having 
that  almost  shiny  look  of  a  common  on 
which  geese  are  kept.  For  its  sake  I 
often  welcome  the  rain  that  keeps  me 
out  of  my  garden;  for,  like  Thoreau,  I 
notice  how  **a  single  gentle  rain  makes 
the  grass  many  shades  greener,"  and  then 
naturally  comes  the  idea  that  he  has 
linked  with  the  fact,  "so  our  prospects 
brighten  on  the  influx  of  letter 
thoughts."  Digitized  by  GoOSle 
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But  what  about  the  time  of  year  before  days  ?  Will  not  the  aesthetic  sense 
my  useful  vegetable  friends  have  begun  wakes  in  us  afresh  every  year  cry  out 
to  bloom  ?     What  about  that  time  of  year      brightness   and  colour  and  delicacy 


Fruit  and  vegetable. 


when   Spring,   with    her  many   promises  life  in  my  garden?     Will  not  that  s; 

and  disappointments,  has  really  come  and  insidious  Spring  emotion  that  drives  s( 

taken  hold  of  the  earth,  and  is  generously  of  us  to  new  light  garments,   make 

dealing  out  her  brilliant  and  intoxicating  regret  my  neglected  sowing  and  plant 
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and  create  in  me  a  longing  for  any  kind 
of  flower  ? 

But  no  ;  my  utilitarian  garden  can  even 
fill  this  imagined  void,  for  have  I  not  my 
fruit  trees,  and  what  could  possibly  be 
more  beauti- 
ful than  my 
cherry  tree 
in  full 
bloom  ?  and 
what  could 
s  ati  sfy  a 
most  fastidi- 
ous longing 
for  delicacy 
more  than 
my  pear  tree? 
and  cannot 
plum  blos- 
som hold  its 
own  with 
the  most, 
decorative 
plant  ?  and  is 
not  jan  apple 
tree  in 
blossom  a 
feast  of 
beauty  ? 
While  my 
fruit  trees 
bloom  my 
garden  is  a 
perfect  epic 
of  Spring. 
It  is  riotous 
with  1  i  f  e , 
colour  and 
delicate 
brilliancy, 
and  I  can 
who  says, 

Sometimes  I  think  my  heaven  will  l>e 
A  green  place  and  an  orchard  tree.  .  .  . 

Then,  while  the  year  is  yet  so  young, 
is  there  not  the  new  green  of  the  trees  ? 
Surely  the  vivid  light  green  of  the  birch 
against  a  blue  sky,  and  the  bright  emerald 
of  the  young  larches  satisfy  the  "  natural 
thirst  of  the  eye  for  colour."  There  is 
nothing  sombre  or  winterly  about  my 
garden  in  the  spring,  for  Nature  is 
getting  into  her  new  clothes  just  as 
quickly,  and  often  more  becomingly,  than 
we  who  are  human. 

And  if  my  living-room  is  sometimes 
full  of  young  branches  of  light  green  and 
blossoms,  who  shall  say  I  am  wasteful  ? 


Carrots  with  their  feathery  leaves. 


well    understand    the   poet 


The  birch  will  not  miss  what  I  have 
taken ;  and  as  for  the  blossom,  would  I 
not  willingly  give  a  few  pears  and  plums 
later  on,  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  now  such 
a   beautiful  decoration?     I  allow  myself 

this  luxury, 
when  I  look 
facts  in  the 
face,  and  ac- 
knowlcdge 
that  my 
orchard 
trees  do  not 
choose  ex- 
actly the 
most  cle- 
ment time 
of  year  to 
array  them- 
selves in  all 
their  finer)', 
and  if  I 
followed  my 
artistic  incli- 
nation and 
sat  out  to 
enjoy  their 
beauty,  I 
should  pro- 
bably suffer 
for  it  in  a 
very  igno- 
minious way. 
If  t  h  e 
patience  of 
the  gentle 
reader  has 
held  out  so 
far,  and  he 
has  been 
able  to  tolerate  such  heterodox  views  en 
the  sacred  subject  of  gardening,  will 
he  allow  me,  before  he  profess  himself 
absolutely  unconvinced,  diffidently  lo 
put  forward  one  more  argument  in  favour 
of  my  flowerless  garden  ?  May  it  not 
win  a  little  sympathy  from  the  fact 
that  it  knows  less  of  tragedy  than  do^ 
those  that  are  devoted  to  flowers  ?  There 
is  the  winter  rest,  but  not  so  many 
fadings  and  deaths.  The  wind  scatters 
the  fruit  blossom,  and  the  boughs  arc 
bare,  but  the  cheery  little  beginning 
of  an  apple  or  a  plum  is  left  behind. 
The  carrots,  turnips,  beets  and  cabbages 
disappear  while  still  in  their  prime,  and 
the  beans  and  peas  do  not  linger  when 
once  they  have  yielded  their  harvest- 
There   is   no   unfcjrt^njt^eQ^^hich 
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pride,    making    a 


has    bloomed    in    its 
brave  show,  and  then, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  face 
Lighting  a  little  Hour  or  two— is  gone. 

And  altogether  there  is  less  sense  of  waste 
and  loss,  and  one  does  not  realise  so 
acutely  the  pathetically  ephemeral  life  of 
flowers,  and  feel  "The  Watcher's  axe  is 
nigh." 

Naturally  Autumn  is  the  time  of  year 
that  encourages  this  sentiment,  for  Autunm 
is  not  always  kind  to  gardens.  She  is  a 
Bohemian  who  hates  conventionality,  and 
while  she  will  devote  herself  to  painting 
Nature  itself  in  most  gorgeous  colours,  she 
ignores  man*s  work,  and  so  my  garden,  this 
time  of  year,  looks  a  little  sad  and  sombre, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  patch  of  bright 
colour  to  break  up  the  monotony. 

One  corner  of  my  garden  grows  chestnut 
and  oak  trees,  and  I  leave  it  quite  wild 


One  can  afford  to  give  Nature  a  bit 
when  there  is  ground  to  spare,  and  I  can 
be  lavish  in  this  respect,  having  no  cuttings, 
seeds  or  bulbs  clamouring  to  be  put  in. 
So  the  trees  and  underwood  keep  my  wild 
bit  furnished;  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  are  swept  to  the  side  of  the  path, 
they  form  a  border  of  most  wonderful 
colours,  and  the  vivid  reds  and  brilliant 
yellows  almost  compensate  me  for  having 
no  flowers.  Of  course,  it  will  always  be 
"  almost,"  for,  in  spite  of  compensations, 
1  am  really  like  the  fox  in  the  fable  who 
lost  his  tail,  and  it  is  in  this  attitude  of 
mind  I  regard  the  flower-filled  gardens 
of  the  more  fortunale :  but,  like  the 
optimistic  fox,  one  can  adapt  oneself  to 
circumstances,  and  in  the  end  become 
quite  convinced  that  flowers,  like  the 
fox's  tail,  are  a  useless  encumbrance 
and  one  is  ever  so  much  better  without 
them. 


THE    HOUR    OF    PRIME. 

BY   EDWARD   F.    SHEPHERD. 

THE  mists  of  morn  hang  over  the  fields; 
In  a  sapphire  sky  soars  the  lark  on  the  wing : 
The  mower,  one  with  the  scythe  he  wields, 
In  the  sunlight  moves  with  a  rhythmic  swing. 

His  quivering  blade  drips  silver  bright ; 

The  scent  of  the  swathes  is  rising  sweet; 
And  the  lush  wet  grass  in  the  golden  light 

Is  diamond  and  gossamer  round  his  feet. 

See,  tiny  cloudlets  of  powdered  dew 

Fly  from  the  feathery  plantain  heads. 
As  the  scythe  sweeps  round  with  a  measure  true. 

And  the  mower's  lilt  with  its  whisper  weds. 

The  music  of  morning  about  him  floats ; 

His  stone  on  the  steel  rings  mellow  and  clear; 
And  song  from  a  hundred  feathered  throats 

Is  swelling  a  chorus  sweet  to  hear. 

Oh,  glad  the  light  of  a  day  new-born  — 
The  scent  and  the  song  of  the  dawning-time  ! 

Blithe  leaps  the  heart  in  the  early  morn : 
The  fairest  hour  is  the  golden  prime ! 
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THE  SAN  FRANQSCO  EARTHQUAKE- 


IN  THE  CAMP  OF  REFUGEES. 
A     WOMAN'S    EXPERIENCE, 


THE  spirit  of  Mark  Tapley  has 
certainly  been  discounted  in  the 
recent  catastrophe  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  pluck  with  which  an  entire 
population  faced  disaster  has  been  a 
stimulating  and  redeeming  feature  in  an 
experience  that,  without  it,  would  have 
touched  the  extreme  of  misery. 

The  earthquake  was  a  severe  teacher ; 
but  the  victims  mastered  the  lesson  in- 
stantaneously. After  the  escape  from 
tottering  house  or  hotel,  gratitude  for  the 
bare  gift  of  life  precluded  violent  grief 
for  the  mere  loss  of  possessions. 

We  ourselves  had  commented  casually 
on  the  earthquake  in  Formosa,  with  that 
vague  commiseration  that  is  so  promptly 
dismissed  and  forgotten.  Formosa  seemed 
as  remote  from  our  experience  as  though 
it  had  been  on  another  planet.  It  is 
only  when  disaster,  sudden,  vital,  over- 
whelming, is  brought  home  to  our  own 
doors,  that  the  horror  of  it  is  forced 
upon  us.  **Two  thousand  killed  in 
Japan?  An  island  wiped  out  in  the 
South  Sea  ?     Dear,  dear,  how  sad !  ' 

And  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
homeless  people  ?  Can  that  convey  any 
impression  to  any  well  balanced  mind,  not 
schooled  in  vast  disasters  ? 

And  yet  how  vivid  and  clear  and 
memorable  a  picture  will  it  not  always 
convey  to  any  inhabitant  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  1 8th  of  April  or  after ! 

Can  you  imagine  being  flung  out  of 
your  bed  on  some  peaceful  morning  with 
the  noise  of  falling  chimneys  and  crashing 
furniture  and  shivering  glass  in  your  ears  ? 
Can  you  imagine  running  out  into  a  street 
where  the  ground  heaves  up  under  your 
feet,  and  towers  rattle  down  and  water- 
pipes  burst,  and  telegraph  wires  festoon 
themselves  like  vines  about   the  houses, 


and  it  is  raining  stone  cornices  and  flying 
bricks  ? 

If  you  are  gifted  with  this  strong 
imaginary  sense  you  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  realise  a  little  of  what  happened  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  in 
San  Francisco,  And  after  that  small 
excitement  for  an  early  riser  is  survived, 
and  conflagrations  begin  to  sweep  away 
whole  districts,  where  your  fathers  or 
brothers  or  husbands  have  their  offices 
or  factories  or  stores,  can  you  again 
imagine  yourself  hearing  quite  calmly 
that  everything  is  destroyed — buildings 
that  paid  you  that  pleasing  and  comfort- 
able income,  oflices  in  which  all  the  valu- 
ables were  kept,  factories  that  employed 
so  many  hands— banks  and  hotels  and- 
theatres,  everything  that  has,  from  child- 
hood, gone  to  the  making  of  home  ? 
Home  is,  after  all,  only  in  its  narrowest 
sense  a  single  house— it  is  the  whole 
street,  or  the  whole  town,  or  the  whole 
community,  whether  home  is  in  a  village 
or  in  a  city — just  as  it  is  in  the  gardens 
and  fields  and  meadows  and  hills,  even 
in  the  proprietary  right  to  the  sky — if  it 
is  in  the  country. 

And  then,  when  it  comes  to  that  last 
stronghold — the  single  house  that  is  the 
vital  essence  of  home — and  there  is  no 
water  to  fight  with,  and  wet  blankets 
dipped  in  wine  have  flapped  out  in  vain 
a  dozen  small  conflagrations — why,  then 
can  you  imagine  yourself  valiantly  grabbing 
a  dozen  useless  things,  and  forgetting 
everything  that  might  possibly  be  of  value  .? 
For,  of  a  sudden,  an.  opera  cloak,  or 
a  silver  sandwich  fork,  or  a  beautifully 
carved  ivory  statuette,  seem  trivial  things 
with  which  to  start  life  under  the  sky. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  swiftly  the  ex-, 
change  may  be  made  between  a  mansion, 
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crowded  with  supposedly  necessary  things, 
and  a  tent,  miles  away,  composed  of  a 
Persian  rug  and  two  blankets,  held  to- 
gether by  a  feather  duster.  In  honour 
of  the  feather  duster  our  tent  is  known  as 
the  Palm  Garden,  in  mournful  memory  of 
the  merry  supper,  a  century  earlier — or 
was  it  only  one  evening  before  ? — in  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

"  Dear  home  and  new  frocks,  requiescant 
in  pace ! "  we  might  well  cry,  with 
apologies  to  Austin  Dobson. 

Nevertheless  there  was  positive  gaiety 
in  the  tents  that  sprang  up  before  the 
night  of  the  first  endless  day — and  such 
tents  ! — improvised  out  of  blankets  or 
rugs  or  rags,  suspended  between  a  trunk 
and  a  perambulator.  A  silk  counterpane 
doing  duty  where  a  kitchen  apron  failed — 
never  did  the  bivouac  of  a  routed  army 
present  such  a  motley,  such  a  sorry 
appearance  !  It  was  the  only  "  sorry " 
part  of  the  performance,  however.  The 
population— to  be  sure,  the  tent-world 
were  the  aristocrats,  for  the  untented 
were  legion,  and  slept  on  the  ground 
or  the  trampled  grass — were  not  only 
cheerful,  but  inclined  to'  witticisms. 
Many  were  the  references  to  the  "  simple 
life."  It  was  indeed  a  swift  and  breathless 
return  to  primitive  conditions ;  and  even 
though,  day  by  day,  these  conditions 
were  slighrty  alleviated,  they  were  not  so 
changed  as  to  present  actual  cause  for 
hilarity.  Nevertheless  people  accepted 
the  inevitable  in  the  spirit  of  a  vast  and 
prolonged  picnic. 

One  part  of  the  programme,  however, . 
hardly  provided  unalloyed  enjoyment  even 
to  the  most  hardened  optimist.  This  was 
the  necessity  for  standing  in  the  long  line 
— the  **  bread  line  "  as  it  was  called— that 
streamed  to  the  nearest  "headquarters" 
for  rations.  This  was  an  excellent  but 
hardly  an  exhilarating  lesson  in  humility. 
There  was  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  or  curtailing  the  ordeal.  The 
local  government  had  confiscated  all 
supplies,  and  Madame  of  the  one-time 
marble-columned  mansion  awaited  her 
turn  as  patiently  as  the  Italian  scavenger 
in  front  of  her  or  the  Chinese  fruit- 
pedlar  behind. 

There  were  no  preferences  shown.  With 
a  quick  glance  at  the  applicant,  to  make 
sure  that  he  had  not  emulated  Oliver 
Twist  and  come  back  for  more,  the  rations 
would  be  handed  over  and  the  recipient 
make  way  for  the  next  in  order.     The 


fere  was  good,  if  not  exactly  varied  and 
stimulating.  Biscuits  and  tinned  goods  at 
first,  then  later,  bread  and  bacon,  eggs, 
and  finally  fresh  meat — but  that  was  only 
after  ten  or  twelve  days  of  more  Spartan 
diet.  And  the  incongruity  of  it  all — a 
dainty,  high-heeled,  silk-bloused  Little 
Sister  of  the  Rich,  anxiously  doing  her 
gipsy  cooking  in  the  light  of  the  open 
street  Stoves  are  merely  a  handful  of 
bricks,  fallen  from  some  chimney,  with 
a  warped  stove  lid  to  hold  a  kettle  or  a 
frying-pan. 

In  the  camp  the  morning  dawns  on  a 
most  extraordinary  scene :  new  tents  of 
white  canvas  are  there,  but  also  tents  of 
red  blankets,  of  silk  counterpanes,  of  old 
shawls,  all  waving  and  flapping  in  a  wind 
that  threatens  at  any  moment  to  send 
them  flying  like  wild  birds.  It  has 
rained  in  the  night,  and  rivers  have 
trickled  down  the  tent,  down  the  sides 
of  the  trunks,  also  down  the  spinal 
column — little  pools  are  in  the  frying- 
pan  and  in  one's  boots.  There  is 
nothing  to  do,  but  everybody  to  do  it. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  water  to  fetch,  and 
an  amiable  quarrel  as  to  who  may  carry 
the  tin  dipper  and  the  bucket  There 
is  breakfast  to  arrange  for,  and  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  go  off" 
with  a  basket  for  rations.'  Somewhere 
a  woman  is  singing  like  a  lark,  and 
everywhere  there  is  a  smell  of  frying 
bacon.  This  smell  is  so  all-pervading — 
bacon  splutters  in  every  improvised  fire- 
place in  all  the  tent  city^  and  even  in 
the  streets  that  have  escaped  earthquake 
and  fire — that  it  will  seem  for  ever  the 
characteristic  odour  of  the  time,  even 
above  the  odour  of  soot  and  flying  smoke. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  more 
all-pervading  even  than  the  smell  of  bacon, 
and  that  is  the  unconquerable  optimism 
of  the  people. 

Miles  of  streets  have  been  laid  waste, 
there  are  mountains  of  debris  to  be 
removed,  water-  and  gaspipes  have  burst, 
all  the  old  landmarks,  everything  solid 
or  fine  or  familiar,  all  the  accumulations 
of  private  treasure  are  all — all  gone. 
Yesterday  a  city  like  other  cities,  at  once 
brilliant  and  splendid,  and  to-day  a  heap 
of  ruins  in  a  desert  waste,  in  which  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  lion 
prowl,  so  deserted,  so  ashen,  so  old 
is  the  aspect  of  things. 

Morals  of  disasters  are  so  self-evident, 
they   have   so  blossomed  atnd^  flourished 
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in  this  catastrophe  and  in  this  camp  that 
we  exude  them  from  every  pore.  There 
ought  to  be  a  fine  demanded  from  every 
one,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  who  flings 
a  moral  at  us  in  our  distress,  and  the 
proceeds  might  go  to  swell  the  accounts 
of  the  local  relief  comm^tee,  at  their 
wits'  ends  for  means  of  "  acquiring  merit " 
and  funds. 


In  this  case  the  only  legitimate  re- 
flection I  am  impelled  to  offer  is  a 
renewed  faith  in  human  kind.  It  is  really 
a  pity  that  in  the  ordinary  everyday  life 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  they  disguise 
these  hidden  stores  of  courage  and  kind- 
ness and  generosity  that  have  so  flamed 
for  us  all  in  these  days  of  calamity. 

Cecil  Chard. 


ONE  WET  DAY. 


VERY  morn  she  waited  there 
For  the  car. 
He  admired  her  more  each  day 
From  afar. 

And  he  thought  the  frocks  she 
wore — 

Oh  !  so  smart ! 
Then  her  figure  and  her  face 

Won  his  heart. 

Fortune  favoured  him  at  last, 

As  one  day 
Down  the  rain  began  to  jxiur 

Suddenly. 

Now  an  opportunity 
Blessed  his  lot; 

An  umbrella  he  possessed  r 
She  did  not. 

So  he  offered  his  to  her 
Then  and  there. 

"  But,  I  cannot  take  it  all  "  ; 
"  Let  us  share." 


"He  thought  the  frocks  she  wore- 
Ohl  80  smart/" 

A  drawing  by  A.  J.  Balliol  Salmon. 


Sharing  it,  they  soon  were 
friends, 
And  they  say 
They  look  back  with  joy 
to  that 
One  wet  day. 

Freda  Rodham. 
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A  DISTRICT  VISITOR^ 

BY   MABEL  QUILLER-COUCH. 


AT  the  sound  of  a  tap  at  her  bedroom 
door  Mrs.  Covens  raised  her  head 
from  her  pillow,  and  in  a  long-suffering 
tone  of  ill-disguised  impatience  called  out, 
"  Come  in  !  " 

Her  large  hard-featured  fece,  framed  in 
a  big  frilled  nightcap,  reminded  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  wolf  in  the  story 
of  "  Red  Riding-hood,"  only  that  it  lacked 
the  suave  smile  with  which  that  historic 
creature  welcomed  its  visitor. 

"  I  do  wish  people  would  give  me  a  little 
rest.  Am  I  to  have  no  peace  ? "  she  demanded 
fiercely  of  herself;  then  called  out  again, 
still  less  genially,  "  Come  in  ! " 

The  door  opened  about  an  inch,  then  two, 
then  by  slow  degrees  until  there  was  just 
space  for  a  thin  plank-like  figure  to  squeeze 
through.  Mrs.  Covens'  eyes  dilated  with 
angry  amazement  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
in  her  bedroom,  but  before  she  could  find 
words  to  match  her  expression,  a  loud 
dominating  voice  destroyed  any  possibility. 

"  Good  morning  !  How  do  you  do  ?  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  saw  the  street 
door  open,  and  came  in.  I  am  sure  you 
won't  mind  fne.  I  felt  sure  you  were  Mrs. 
Covens,  for  I  have  you  on  my  list,  and 
I  seldom  make  a  mistake.  I  did  think 
I  would  inquire  downstairs,  just  to  make 
certain ;  but  there  was  no  ohe  to  be  seen, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  *  That  poor  dear  old 
thing  must  be  quite  alone  :  I  must  see  her, — 
all  gone  out  to  their  various  duties,  I  expect  ! ' 
Ah  !  the  trust  of  the  poor  in  each  other :  it 
is  beautiful,  really  one  of  their  noblest  traits. 
They  go  away  and  leave  their  homes  un- 
locked, all  open." 

Mrs.  Cove-  s  groaned  aloud. 

**  I  went  into  room  after  xoova— not  from 
curiosity,  O  dear  no— I  was  only  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  my  new  charges  ; 
but  as  I  was  there  I  took  just  a  leetle,  leetle 
peep  around,  and  really  all  was  the  greatest 
credit  to  them,  poor  things— x^  clean,  so  tidy, 
nothing  to  find  fault  with,  but  perhaps  a 
tendency  to  extravagance,  a  too  great  love 
of  comfort';  but,  as  I  could  see  no  one  to 
inquire  of,  I  came  on  in  search  of  you.  I 
felt  so  responsible  when  I  thought  of  you, 
old  and  alone  and  perhaps  unhappy  ;  but 


when  I  tapped  at  this  door  and  you  called 
to  me,  I  had  really  quite  3,  shock.  Well, 
and  how  are  you?  Not  ill,  I  Ao^?  Not 
a  confirmed  bed-lier,  I  trust  It  is  so  bitter 
to  feel  oneself  a  millstone  about  the  necks 
of  one's  relations  ;  so  trying  to  have  to  lie 
there  doing  nothing  while  one's  dear  ones 
are  toiling  hard,  and  not  be  able  even  to 
help  by  tidying  up  the  kitchen  or  preparing 
a  meal  to  greet  them  on  their  return,  weary 
and  depressed.  I  don't  get  depressed 
myself—  I  won't  a/tow  myself  to  ;  when  I  feel 
it  coming  on  I  shake  myself  and  say,  *  Jane  I 
Jane  Slimmer,  this  will  never  do :  go  out  and 
lighten  the  depression  of  others ;  go  out 
and  see  other  misery,  greater  than  your  own, 
— real  misery " 

Another  groan  burst  from  the  restless 
form  in  the  bed. 

"  Poor  dear  !  you  are  suffering.  Ah,  but  I 
assure  you  you  have  little  to  complain  of 
compared  with  some  I  have  visited.  You 
have  a  nice  clean  room,  in  quite  a  decent 
little  house,  a  comfortable  bed,  and  I 
should  say,"  questioning ly,  "you  are  well 
looked  after— on  the  whole  ?  Ah,  but  I 
can  see  by  your  poor  face  that  you  have 
your  trials.  We  all  have.  Mere  hand-service, 
though  thorough,  is  not  all  we  want,  is  it  ? 
One  asks  for  love  and  loving  care  ;  and  that 
is  what  I  hope  to  supply  to  my  dear  suffering 
poor,  particularly  the  very  old  and  very 
young.  To  lie  here  alone,  uncared  for 
beyond  the  mere  necessary  duties,  to  feel 
one  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one,  is  hard—  I 
admit  it  is  hard. 

**  When  one  is  rich,  friends  flock  about  one, 
even  more  in  sickness  than  in  health.  When 
one  has  lost  one's  little  all,  or  never  had 
one  to  lose,  then  one  knows  the  bitterness 
of  indifference,  of  the  feeling  that  you  are  of 
the  great  army  of  the  unwanted  :  that  is  only 
one  of  the  inevitable  sadnesses  of  being  old 
and  poor.  But  we  must  not  give  way,  dear — 
I  forget  your  Christian  name  :  Sarah,  isn't  it  ? 
Dear  Sarah,  /  will  make  it  my  business  that 
you  shall  never  feel  neglected."  At  a  groan 
from  the  bed  she  turned.  "  Ah,  poor  dear, 
you  are  suffering.  Let  me  help  you.  Dear, 
dear  !  and  all  this  time  I  have  never  told 
you  who  I  am  !     Well,  I  never  1  how  foolish 
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'Madge  of  th«  Motor  htailt  the  Hat  I" 


A  BALLADE  OF  FAIR  GIRLS- 

BY   R.    ELLIS   ROBERTS. 


Illustrated  dy  A.  J.  Balliol  Salmon. 

IS  there  a  girl  of  the  girls  of  France, 
Sung  by  Villon  and  poets  old, 
Compares  for  a  moment  with  gracious  Nance, 
With  her  hair's  deep  black  and  her  heart's 

pure  gold  ? 
Nance  and  Helen  and  Barbara  bold, 
Is  there  a  man  could  their  charms  resist 

In  all  the  world,  if  the  world  were  poll'd  ? 
Yet  Madge  of  the  Motor  heads  the  list ! 

Ages  have  gone  since  the  Grecian  lance 
Drave  home  and  the  Trojans  bit  the  mould 

For  Troy  and  Helen  :  ah  !  is  it  chance 
You  bear  her  name  for  whom  Simois  roll'd 
With  blood  and  heroes?  Your  eyes  still  hold 

All  men's,  and  your  hair's  bewitching  mist 
Enchants,  and  your  heart— is  it  kind  orcold  ? 

Yet  Madge  of  the  Motor  heads  the  list ! 


See  Barbara  next  with  her  club  advance  ! 

She  walks  as  tho'  every  step  foretold 
The  fate  of  the  man  whom  her  eyes  entrance 

And   who   pliiys    her  at   golf,   for   Love. 
D'you  scold 

Or  pity  the  swain  who  is— unconsoled  ? — 
When,  widi  a  turn  of  her  dainty  wrist, 

The  maiden  *  puts'  and  the  ball  is  holed  ? 
Yet  Madge  of  the  Motor  heads  the  list  1 

L'ENVOI, 

Prince,  many  the  girls  you  have  toasted  and 
troll'd. 
And  many  the  girls  you  have  courted  and 
kist; 
And  their  charms  were  wondrous  and  mani- 
fold. 
Yet  Madge  of  the  Motor  heads  the  list  | 
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RAOUL.  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

BY  H.  C.   BAILEY. 

Illustrated  by  ALEXANDER  C.  BALL. 


7.    RAOUL'S  HOSTS* 
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knew  him  ;  and  if  one  of  them  saw  him, 

burning  was  the  kindliest  death  he  could 

hope   for.      Nevertheless   the   little  man 

went.     And  one  moonlight  night  he  threw 

a  pannikin  of  burning  charcoal  into  the 

powder    magazine.      The    powder    went 

to   the    heavens   in   splendour,   and   the 

flame  of  it  caught  the  dockyard  timber. 

In   three   hours  three  months'  work  and 

the  worth  of  fifty  thousand  florins  were 

red  ash.     But  before  that  some  one — to 

the  end  Raoul  never  knew  who  it  was— 

some  one  saw  his  face  in  the  glare,  and 
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gave  the  alarm,  and  tried  to  seize  him. 
Raoul  broke  away,  and  dodged  about 
the  huts  to  his  horse.  All  the  rest  of  the 
night  he  rode  northward,  away  from  that 
yellow  sky.  Pursuit  was  left  out  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Just  before  dawn  he  skirted 
round  old  Mondragon's  camp  at  Zwol. 
Most  impudently  he  stole  a  fresh  horse 
from  the  Spanish  lines  and  left  his  tired 
beast  in  its  stead. 

Then  the  sun  rose  orange  in  a  dull 
grey  sky.  All  the  morning  he  rode  on, 
and  as  the  morning  waned  the  sun  faded. 
Wet  fog  came  rolling  from  the  sea. 
About  noontide  he  could  see  a  bare 
hundred  yards  through  the  greyness. 

And  now  the  story  begins  to  be  a  story. 
A  farm  steading  loomed  out  of  the  fc^, 
and  Raoul,  all  weary,  drew  rein  and  rapped 
at  the  door  with  his  dagger  hilt.  A 
square  Dutchman  came  from  the  byre, 
a  woman  from  the  henhouse.  The  man 
gaped  at  him,  and  the  woman's  eyes  grew 
round  and  big.  Raoul  was  mud  from 
feather  to  spur— grey  Scheldt  mud  under- 
neath half  overlaid  with  red  gravel  of 
Zwol :  drooping  feather,  moustachios  and 
little  beard  were  gemmed  with  the  fog 
dew. 

'*  Good  folk,  may  I  buy  a  meal  and 
hire  a  bed  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Surely,  sir,  surely,"  said  the  woman 
readily  enough.  (Raoul  here  thinks  fit 
to  point  out  that,  dirty  or  clean,  his  shape 
ever  took  a  woman's  eye.) 

"  Who  may  you  be  ?  "  the  man  growled. 

"  One  who  will  pay,"  said  Raoul. 

The  man  eyed  him  with  distrust.  "  You 
are  not  Dutch." 

**  But  my  money  is." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  your  money." 

*'Then  you  are  not  Dutch  either." 

**  And  no  one  comes  into  my  house 
unless  I  know  who  he  is." 

"  I  suppose  the  devil  makes  the  same 
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rule  in  hell,"  said  Raoul,  and  swung  stiffly 
to  the  ground.  **  Well,  my  friend,  if  I 
am  not  Dutch  I  am  not  anything  else.  I 
have  no  country  and  no  name,  and  no 
victuals  inside  me.  I  want  two  pounds 
of  meat  and  four  hours  of  bed,  and  I  pay 
two  florins  for  all." 

The  Dutchman  shook  his  square  head. 
"  I  take  no  nameless  man  into  my 
house.  For  what  I  know,  you  are  a 
Spaniard " 

"  Diantr€y  for  what  you  know,  I  am  an 
archangel !  "  Raoul  stamped  his  foot. 
"  You  may  call  me  Raoul  if  you  want  a 
name.  I  serve  the  Estates  of  Holland, 
and  I  come  from  troubling  Parma^s  rest. 
And  now  for  God's  sake  give  me  meat." 

"  You  serve  the  Estates  ?  Why  did  you 
not  say  it  at  first  ?  Vou  are  welcome  ;  ach, 
but  you  are  very  welcome  indeed.  Come 
in!" 

Very  welcome  they  made  him.  All 
foul  from  the  highway,  he  was  brought  to 
their  speckless  best  room  and  put  into 
the  master's  chair.  Off  went  the  man  to 
tend  his  horse,  and  the  little  buxom 
woman  set  all  her  farmhouse  dainties 
before  him  and  plied  him  till  he  could 
eat  no  more.  Then  she  brought  him  to 
an  upper  room  and  a  soft  white  bed  with 
sheets  all  fragrant  of  thyme.  He  was 
asleep,  he  says,  before  he  lay  down. 

When  he  woke  it  was  to  hear  the  clatter 
of  steel,  to  see  men  standing  over  him. 
They  laughed  at  him  as  he  gaped  and 
rubbed  his  heavy  eyes.  Then  he  saw 
that  they  wore  the  yellow  and  red  of 
Mondragon's  horse. 

**  So,  little  devil,  we  have  you  in  your 
earth,"  says  one  genially  in  Spanish. 

Raoul  had  his  wits  about  him  again. 
**  I  do  not  understand,"  says  he  in  Dutch. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  We  only  want  you." 

"I  am  a  trader  of  Bergen  op  Zoom, 
and " 

A  volley  of  oaths,  and  "  You  are  u  foul 
little  liar.  We  have  been  hunting  you  all 
day." 

Raoul  shook  his  head.  "  You  make  a 
mistake,  noble  gentlemen.     I  am " 

He  was  jerked  on  to  the  floor.  **  Up 
with  you  !  We  know  who  you  are.  You 
are  that  curst  Dutch  spy.  They  told  us 
so  downstairs." 

"  Oh,  they  told  you  ?  " 

**Yes,  curse  them.  When  we  had 
offered  to  burn  her  husband  the  woman 
told  us.      Madre  Dios^  and   I  think  we 


will  burn  him  yet.  I  would  like  to  see 
her  face." 

"  You  are  benevolent."  Raoul  sat  dowTi 
in  his  shirt  on  the  bed.  "And  since  you 
know  who  I  am,  most  illustrious,  who  am 
I?" 

"You  are  the  little  rogue  Parma  sent 
us  word  to  catch.  That  is  enough  for 
me.  Back  you  come  to  Parma.  You  can 
tell  him  who  you  are." 

"  Let  me  honour  him  by  wearing  my 
breeches,"  said  Raoul. 

"  Well.  You  will  never  put  them  on 
again."     The  Spaniard  chuckled. 

Raoul  began  his  toilet.  His  stockings 
came  on  slowly,  and  were  artistically 
gartered.  Slowly  he  buttoned  his  breeches. 
The  fog  was  thick  without,  and  he  did 
not  try  to  see  out  of  the  window ;  but  his 
head  was  cocked  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
he  strained  his  ears  to  listen.  Horses 
were  champing  and  shifting  their  feet 

**  Now,  where  the  devil  are  my  boots  ?  " 
said  Raoul,  and  moved  about  looking  for 
them. 

The  Spaniards,  too,  peered  round  the 
room. 

Raoul  snatched  his  sword  from  the 
bedside  and  hurled  himself  through  the 
window.  With  a  shiver  of  glass  and  a 
crash  of  timber  he  vanished  into  the  fog. 

Some  of  them  rushed  at  the  window 
and  struggled  out,  and  began  to  climb 
down ;  some  stumbled  headlong  down 
the  stairs.  But  all  were  too  late.  Raoul 
had  fallen  on  hands  and  knees  in  the 
mire.  He  sprang  up  again  and  darted  at 
their  wailing  horses.  His  rapier  shot 
through  a  man's  heart ;  he  vaulted  to  a 
saddle,  and  shouted  to  the  frightened 
beasts  and  beat  them  with  his  sword.  In 
a  moment  they  were  all  gone,  flying 
wildly  hither  and  thither  through  the  fog. 
And  Raoul  was  gone  with  them. 

"  I  think  I  never  did  better  in  my  life," 
Raoul  writes.  He  was  fairly  away  from 
them,  a  good  horse  between  his  thighs. 
They  had  their  own  horses  to  hunt  before 
they  could  hunt  him.  At  worst  he  had  a 
quarter-hour's  law,  and  to  give  him  that 
was  to  lose  him  for  ever. 

But  he  checked  his  pace.  He  was  not 
content  yet.  He  had  also  a  little  affair 
with  his  hosts — that  dainty  buxom  little 
woman  and  her  square  suspicious  spouse. 
They  had  betrayed  him,  of  course.  But 
if  you  think  that  troubled  him  you  do 
not  understand  Raoul.  He  was  altogether 
a  man.     He  expected   no  one   to  be  a 
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martyr  for  his  sake.  It  was  they,  not  he, 
who  seemed  to  him  injured.  He  had 
brought  the  Spaniards  down  upon  them, 
and  left  them  to  bear  a  Spanish  revenge  — 
death  and  torture  and  worse.  He  liked 
his  doings  to  end  in  neat  success.  This 
was  ugly*  unseemly.  It  did  not  accord 
with  his  honour  to  leave  it  so. 

**  My  vanity,"  he  writes,  **my  vanity,  so 
please  you,  turned  my  horse." 

Over  the  turf  warily  he  came  back  to 
the  house.  From  all  sides  sound  came 
to  him  out  of  the  fog.  The  horse  hunt, 
he  guessed,  was  not  going  well.  But  he 
could  see  little.  Something  dark  in  the 
greyness  close  ahead  was  doubtless  the 
steading.  A  horse  came  up  to  him  and 
whinnied.  He  snatched  its  bridle  and 
rode  on.  A  shriek  came  from  the  house, 
and  another.  He  heard  the  thud  of  feet, 
the  crash  of  faggots  against  the  ground, 
the  creak  of  a  rope  on  timber.  But  he 
dared  not  gallop.  He  saw  the  orchard 
fence  only  just  in  time  to  lift  his  horses 
for  the  jump.  Then,  stooping  low  for 
fear  of  low  boughs,  he  broke  through  the 
trees.  Tawny  flame  leapt  up  through  the 
fog  about  the  writhing  body  of  a  man  who 
was  hung  by  his  feet  from  a  tree.  Around 
the  fire  a  little  knot  of  Spaniards  were 
laughing  and  shouting. 

Raoul  came.  Two  Spaniards  were 
ridden  down  and  his  horses  plunged  upon 
them.  Two  more  he  caught  on  his 
sword  as  a  cook  spits  pieces  of  meat. 
Raoul  sprang  down.  His  sword  was 
fixed  to  the  hilt  in  their  gasping  bodies. 
He  plucked  it  out,  and  plunged  into  the 
fire,  kicking  the  burning  faggots  this  way 
and  that,  and  slashed  at  the  ropes 
from  which  the  Dutchman  hung.  In 
a  moment  he  had  the  man  out  of  the 
smoke  and  flame,  singed  and  gasping,  but 
safe.  Raoul  tore  a  sword  from  one  dying 
Spaniard  and  thrust  it  into  the  Dutch- 
man's hand. 

**  Guard  the  horses  ! "  he  muttered. 

"  My  wife  !  "  the  man  gasped,  coughing : 
"  my  wife  I " 

"  One  at  a  time,"  said  Raoul,  and 
pattered  off"  in  his  stockings. 

No  one,  it  seemed,  but  the  dead  had 
seen  or  heard  him.  No  one  was  there 
to  see  or  hear.  The  clean,  neat  rooms 
were  a  filthy  wreck  now,  but  he  found  no 
one  in  them.  Then  he  heard  quick  foot- 
steps above,  and  darted  up  the  stairs. 

In  her  own  bedroom  the  woman  was 
struggling  with  the  Spanish  captain.     Her 


brown  hair  hung  in  wild  disorder  about 

a  white  distorted  face,  her  dress  was  rent, 

she   writhed    in   the   brave   man's   arms. 

Raoul  sprang   across   the  room,  seeking 

his   chance  for  a  thrust  that  would   not 

kill   her.      The   Spaniard   saw   him   and 

howled  an  oath,  then  hurled  the  woman 

full   upon   him.     Raoul   staggered   back, 

and  the  Spaniard  sprang  upon  him  like 

a  dog.     They  all  crashed  down  together, 

and    the    Spaniard's   dagger  was   driven 

deep  into  Raoul  between  shoulder-point 

and  neck.     The  Spaniard  was  quickly  on 

his  feet  again,  but  the  woman  was  stunned, 

and  Raoul  lay  in  his  blood.     A  moment 

the   Spaniard    looked    at    the    two   and 

laughed,  then  he  kicked  Raoul  out  of  the 

room  and  down  the  stair,  and  watched 

him  fall  a  huddled  lifeless  mass  on  the 

threshold.     Then  he  turned  back  to  the 

woman. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Thus  far  Raoul.  The  muse  of  Gaspar 
Wiederman,  camp-marshal,  now  becomes 
our  guide.  I  shall  have  to  expurgate  her 
speech.  Gaspar  Wiederman  begins  some- 
thing like  this  : 

**  We  were  toasting  our  pork  and  our  toes  at  the 

fire, 
When  we   heard  someone  spitting  a  curse  at 

the  mire 
Blaspheming " 

more  than  that  I  need  not  translate.  In 
fact,  Gaspar  Wiederman,  with  his  Roan 
Troop  (you  will  find  them  in  the  histories), 
was  halted  a  quarter-mile  away,  a  little 
off  the  Bergen  road.  They  could  not  see 
to  do  anything  else,  so  they  were  eating. 
In  the  middle  of  their  meal  Spanish 
oaths  came  to  them  out  of  the  fog,  and 
some  one  blundered  into  the  horse  lines, 
and  tripping  over  a  heel  rope  fell  upon 
Zouch  the  quartermaster,  who  jerked  him 
into  the  fire. 

"  Curse  my  sentries  !  "  growled  Gaspar. 
"  Pull  him  off,  you.  He  is  putting  the 
fire  out." 

The  gentleman  was  hauled  out  by  the 
legs  swearing  voluminously.  "Who  are 
you  ?  The  fiend  go  with  you  !  Who 
are  you?"  he  cried  in  Spanish,  dabbing 
at  the  sparks  that  clung  all  about  him. 

*^Ask  the  fiend,  Don  Leanshanks," 
said  Zouch. 

"  The  gentleman  was  asking  you, 
quartermaster,"  said  Gaspar ;  iand  then, 
most  politely,  "  We  are  Richebourg's 
Walloons,  from  Kalloo." 

"  What  ?  what  ?  "    The  Spaniard  lopked 
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about   him.      There  were  two   score   or  The  Spaniard  nodded.     "  Why,  by  the 

more  most  efficient  ruffians  lolling  about      saints !    but    you   are   a   godsend  to  us. 

him  in  their  cloaks.     The  firelight  flick-     You   are   mounted.      You   can    help   us 

cred  through  the  fog  on  scarred,  weather-      home." 

beaten,    bearded    faces.      *'  Richebourg's  "  Ay,"    growled    Caspar.      **  We    will 

Walloons !      Then    you    are    after    him      help  you  home,  my  dear." 

too  ? "  By   that   they   were   all    mounted.     A 

There  was  for  a  moment  a  most  solemn      horse   was  found  for   the   Spaniard — the 
silence.      "  Of   course    we    are    after 
him,"    Caspar    agreed.      "Ha 
caught  him  ?  " 

The  Spaniard  began  to  swea 
"  We  had  him,  curse  him !  > 
him.  But  he  jumped  out 
window."  Somebody  laughec 
somebody  else  kicked  him ;  an 
was  silence  again.  "Then  th 
devil  drove  off  all  our  horse 
we  are  all  out  on  foot  huntinj 
That  is  how  I  fell  into  your 
I  suppose  you  have  not  cauc 
of  our  horses  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  we  have 
not  caught  your  horses," 
said  Caspar.  "You  have 
lost  them  and  you  have 
lost  him?  So.  You  are 
having  successes  to-day. 
Is  that  all  ?  " 

The  Spaniard  swore  a 
little  more.  Then  he 
laughed.  "There  is  the 
woman,  at  least." 

Caspar  sat  up.  "  Ach, 
there  is  the  woman,  is 
there  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  Yes.  We  took  him 
in  a  farm,  and  Strada  is 
burning  the  farmer,  and  she 
is  the  farmer's  wife.  Madre 
£>io5 1  but  she  is  pretty 
and  plump — as  yet !  "  he 
laughed. 

Caspar  also  laughed.  As 
no  one  else  did,  he  kicked 
Zouch.  Zouch  laughed  with 
enthusiasm.  In  rtie  midst 
of  it  Caspar  whistled  four 
notes.  The  lolling  troop 
started  up  in  an  instant. 
The  fire  was  being  stamped 
out,  the  horses  untethered, 
before  Zouch  had  finished 
laughing.  Caspar  heaved 
himself  up,  a  mass  of  a  man. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
the  Spaniard  cried. 

"  I    have    to    talk    with 

your   Captain    Strada."  "^tf  kicked  Raoul  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  atalr." 
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Roan  Troop,  known  to  history  as  the 
finest  thieves  in  the  Provinces,  had  always 
spare  horses — and  off  they  went  through 
the  fog.  The  Spaniard  rode  with  Caspar 
and  showed  the  way.  The  troop  was  in 
column  with  four  abreast,  but  each  man 
rode  so  far  from  his  neighbour  that  they 
covered  a  great  space.  More  tlian  one 
of  the  scattered  horses  blundered  in 
upon  them,  were  caught  neatly,  swiftly, 
and  led  on.  More  than  once  scared 
voices  cried  out  of  the  unseen:  "Who 
is  it?  what  are  you?"  And  the  Roan 
Troop  answered  in  Spanish,  "  Friend ! 
friend ! "  and  swept  on,  shrouded  in  the 
darkening  fog. 

The  farm  steading  loomed  a  vague 
shape  before  them,  and  they  checked, 
and  by  twos  crowded  together  came 
through  the  gate.  Caspar  held  up  his 
hand,  a  word  went  down  the  column, 
they  halted.  There  was  a  noise  in  the 
orchard,  shifting  feet  and  the  scrape  of 
steel,  then  a  Dutch  cry :  "  Devils ! 
devils  ! " 

Caspar  turned  in  his  saddle,  signed  to 
a  sergeant,  and  nodded  to  the  sound. 
Then  he  swept  out  his  arm  in  a  wide 
gesture,  and  whistled  five  notes.  The 
Roan  Troop  was  blotted  out  in  the  fog. 

"And  I  will  talk  with  your  captain  a 
little,"  said  Caspar. 

The  Spaniard  and  he  dismounted,  a 
trooper  took  their  horses,  and  they  went 
in.  There  at  the  stairfoot  lay  Raoul, 
bleeding  and  lifeless.  The  Spaniard 
gaped.  "  Sant'  lago  I  Why,  they  caught 
the  little  devil  after  all  1 "  he  cried. 

Caspar  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Ay, 
you  have  caught  your  little  devil,"  he 
growled.  "  Come  up."  For  a  man's 
laugh  came  from  above. 

Caspar  opened  the  door  and  stalked 
in.  The  woman  was  in  Strada's  arms 
and  moaning.  Caspar  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  Strada  turned  ("  the  face 
of  him,"  says  Caspar's  ballad,  "was  the 
face  of  a  ferret ").  "  Curse  you  !  who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  man,"  growled  Caspar. 
"  What  are  you  ?  " 

"What  ?  "  Strada's  eyes  reddened.  He 
let  the  woman  go,  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees  by  her  bed.     "  What  ?  " 

"That,"  said  Caspar,  and  knocked  him 
down. 

The  other  Spaniard,  his  cheated  guide, 
sprang  upon  Caspar  with  oath  and  dagger. 
Caspar  hurled  him  crashing  through  the 


window.  Strada  started  up  2^nd  felt  for 
his  dagger.  But  his  dagger  was  in  Raoul's 
shoulder.  He  darted  across  the  room  to 
his  sword,  but  before  he  came  there  he 
was  in  Caspar's  arms.  Caspar  waddled 
out  of  the  room  with  him,  and  he  writhed 
and  bit  "  like  the  ferret  Cod  meant  him 
for."  Caspar  had  him  safely  pinioned. 
The  long  legs  struck  madly  at  the  air, 
his  back  was  across  Caspar's  knee,  Caspar 
dropped  his  weight  down. 

**  I  caught  the  ferret  or  he  was  'ware, 
And  I  broke  his  back  at  the  turn  o'  the  stair, 
For  he  was '* 

what  it  would  give  you  no  pleasure  to 
read.     So  Caspar  writes. 

Strada  dropped,  a  limp  distorted  form 
on  the  stairs.  Caspar  had  helped  him 
home. 

Caspar  came  back  to  the  woman.  He 
laid  his  great  hand  gently  on  her  quivering 
shoulder.  "  You  are  safe  now,  lass,"  said 
he  in  her  own  tongue.  She  shrank  away 
from  his  hand,  and  her  eyes  were  terrible. 
"  You  are  safe  now,  lass,"  he  said  again. 

"Safe?"  She  muttered  the  word,  and 
gave  a  long  sobbing  cry,  and  fell  forward 
on  the  bed  weeping  at  last.  But  it  was 
only  a  moment  before  she  started  up  and 
faced  him.  "  You  did  not  save  him  ! " 
she  cried.  "  Ah  !  bring  me  to  him  ;  let 
me  see  him.  .  .  .  O  Karl  I  Karl !  .  .  .  and 
I  am  alive ! "  She  turned  from  Caspar's 
eyes,  trembling,  moaning. 

"  Cod  help  you  !  "  Caspar  muttered,  and 
went  out.  He  kicked  Strada  out  of  his 
way  and  went  downstairs.  As  he  came 
to  the  bottom  he  heard  Raoul  groan. 
"  Cod  in  heaven  !  Our  little  man  is  alive 
yet,"  he  muttered,  and  bent  over  him  and 
moved  him  very  gently.  Then  "  Morgan ! " 
he  roared— "Morgan !"  and  a  shout 
answered  from  the  fog.  He  strode  out 
into  the  doorway,  and  there  were  a  couple 
of  his  troopers  with  a  man  on  foot  between 
them.  "  Humph  !  what  have  you  caught, 
Bouvier  ?  " 

"A  gentleman  that  did  ndt  wish  to 
be  burnt,  sir.  Also  we  have  killed  five 
gentlemen  that  wished  to  burn  him." 

"  What  ?  what  ?  "  Caspar  roared.  "  Is 
your  name  Karl  ?  " 

"  I  am  Karl  Vloten,  and " 

"  So !  So  !  Cod  is  in  heaven  I "  cried 
Caspar,  and  caught  his  hand  and  wrung 
it.  Which  must  certainly  have  been  very 
painful  for  Karl  Vloten. 

At  that  moment  Morgan  galloped  up,  a 
Hide  grizzled  Welshman.    "  Ach,  Morgan  ! 
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Our  little  man  is  there  wounded.  Care 
for  him  as  if  he  were  all  your  daughters, 
or  I  will  make  your  face  look  backwards," 
cried  Gas])ar.  "  And  you,"  he  dragged 
Karl  Vloten  in,  "come  back  to  your 
own." 

They  ra^  up  the  stairs  together,  and 
Caspar  flung  wide  the  door.  Then  he 
came  across  the  room  at  a  bound,  for  the 
woman  had 
Strada's  sword  in 
her  hands,  and  was 
trying  to  put  the 
point  of  it  to  her 
breast.  Caspar 
snatched  the  blade 
in  his  bare  hands. 
Herhusbandcame, 
crying  "  Lisbeth  ! 
Lisbeth  !"  and 
flung  his  arms 
about  her. 

"  Karl !  ...  my 
K  a  r  1  :  .  .  .  m  y 
Karl!"  Her  voice 
was  low  as  a  sob. 

Caspar  shut  the 
door  softly.  With 
Strada's  sword 
under  his  arm  he 
looked  down  at  the 
dead  St r ad  a. 
"  Sometimes  I  be- 
lieve very  much  in 
God,  my  friend," 
said  he.  He  flung 
the  body  out  in 
the  farmyard,  and 
snapped  the  sword 
and  dropped  the 
fragments  upon  the 
breast. 

Thateveningthe 
Roan  Troop  were 
busy.  They  had 
drawn  a  cordon 
about  the  farm,  and 

as     Strada's     men  "'Karii. 

came  straggling 

back  by  twos  and  threes,  mounted  or  on 
foot,  the  rn6n  of  the  Roan  Troop  drew 
aside  into  the  fog  and  let  them  in.  But 
they  were  not  let  out  again.  AV'hile  the 
fog  blackened  in  the  twilight  there  was 
hunting  inside  the  cordon,  and  the  end 
of  the  hunt  was  death. 

3«t  there  could  be  no  safe  tarrying 
there.  Before  dawn  Raoul  was  sent  oft 
in  a  horse  litter,  and  Karl  and  Lisbeth 


too,  and  the    Roan  Troop  fell  back  on 

their    main    body.    Colonel    Newstead's 

company  at    Loevorden.      They  enjoyed 

that  march  much.     For  old  Mondragon 

had  sent  two  more  squadrons  from  Zwol 

to   look   for   Strada,    and   they   came   in 

touch   with    the   rearguard   of  the  Roan 

Troop.      The    Roan    Troop   lured  them 

delicately  on,  till  they  were  five  miles  off* 

Loevorden.    Then 

stead    swept 

\   upon    them 

hurled    them 

the  sea. 

together  it  was 

at  little  foray, 

well  deserved 

Had. 

lus  Caspar 
;  d  e  r  m  a  n  . 
il,  naturally, 
lorter :    "  But 

would  not 
r  me  so  to  die. 
par     Wieder- 

the  famous 
p- marshal    of 

0  n  e  1  New- 
I,  had  been 
him  d  e  s- 
c  h  e  d       to 

1  for  me.   The 
Caspar  most 

cunningly 
found  me 
in  time. 
I  salute 
him.  With 
skill  of  the 
best  he 
dealt  with 
the  Spani- 
ards. But 
I  knew 
little  of 
that  till  I 
..my  Karl  I'"  woke    in    a 

bed  at  Loe- 
vorden. I  was  but  a  wTCck  of  the 
trim  soldier  who  had  done  the   deed  at 

Kalloo.    I  was "    But  we  must  abridge 

Raoul. 

He  was,  in  fact,  in  l^ed,  and  rather  weak, 
and  Nevvstead  and  Caspar  were  sitting 
beside  him.  He  told  how  he  had  fired 
the  magazines  at  Kalloo,  and  given  Parma 
three  months'  work  to  do  again,  and  ended 
breathless. 
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**So  Antwerp  can  save  itself,"  said 
Newstead. 

**If  Antwerp  has  sense,"  grunted 
Caspar. 

Raoul  turned  to  him.  "The  woman 
and  he — at  the  farm — did  you  save  them?" 
Caspar  nodded.     "  She — she  was " 

"  I  came  in  time,"  said  Caspar  gravely. 
"They  are  safe  here  in  Loevorden."    - 

Raoul  drew  a  long  breath  and  raised 
himself  on  his  arm.  "  Colonel  Newstead 
— I  claim  the  bounty  of  the  Estates  of 
Holland — for  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  1 
was  upon  the  service  of  the  Estates.  I 
was  fleeing  for  my  life.  They  offered 
me  refuge.  The  Spaniards  came.  It  was 
death  and  torture  not  to  give  me  up. 
They  chose  that— death,  a  Spanish  death 
— rather  than  betray  me.  It  was  the 
noblest  deed — I  have  ever  known." 

Caspar  and  Newstead  looked  at  each 
other.  "  Ach,  my  friend,  but  they  have 
told  us  all,"  said  Caspar. 

"  I  tell  you  on  my  oath " 

*•  It  is  not  worth  while,"  said  Newstead, 
smiling.  "  They  have  said  they  brought 
the  Spaniards  to  your  bedroom.  Cordieu^ 
I  do  not  blame  them— but  they  did  it, 
Raoul." 

Raoul  lay  on  his  pillow,  breathing 
heavily.  "  Did  they  tell  you — did  they  tell 
you  I— came  back — into  the  Spaniards' 
hands— to  try  to  save  them?" 

"  They  told  us,"  said  Newstead. 

"And  do  you  think  if — if  they  had 
given  me  up,  I  — should  have  risked  myself 
for  them?" 

Newstead  smiled.  "  I  think  you 
would,"  said  he. 

"  And  I  wonder  if  I  should  ?  "  grunted 


Caspar.  Raoul  lay  still,  tired  out  and 
angry.  They  left  .Wm  soon,  and  as  they 
were  going,  **~Take'  heart,  little  man," 
said  Caspar,  c;huckling.  • "  We  can  lie  too." 

So  some  days  after, -Caspar  stalked  into 
the  room  again.  Raoul  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  by  the  fire.  "Well,  little  man,  you 
.  ai-e  a  good  liar,  and  I  am  a  good  liar,  and 
.by  the  .Kings' of  Cologne  I  think  New- 
stead is  the  best  of  the  three.  So  the 
Estates  have  granted  your'  farmer  and  his 
wife  lands  in  the  salt  meadows  of  Alkmaar. 
Also  the  good  folks  ar£  voted  the  thanks 
of  Holland  for  their  fidelity  to  the  cause." 
He  chuckled.     "  Their  peculiar  fidelity ! " 

Raoul's  sunken  eyes  flamed.  "  Would 
you  have  been  more  faithful  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Devil  a  bit!"  said  Caspar.  "Well, 
they  are  clean  little  peopled  Here,"  he 
turned  to  the  door  and  shouted, — "  come 
in  with  you  !  " 

Lisbeth  and  Karl  came  in — the  man 
to  blush  and  look  sheepish,  the  woman 
to  fall  on  her  knees  and  kiss  Raoul's 
hand.  Raoul  tried  to  raise  her.  Caspar 
did  it  for  him.  Then  Raoul  must  needs 
reel  to  his  feet  and  bow  (in  his  bedgown) 
before  her. 

"  That  was  most  poetic,"  says  Caspar, 
regarding  the  bedgown.  So  Raoul  closed 
the  account  with  his  hosts. 

The  sad  part  of  this  story  is  that  those 
magazines  in  Kalloo  were  burnt  to  no 
purpose.  Antwerp  had  its  respite  of 
months.  But  Antwerp  had  no  sense. 
The  foolish  town  did  nothing  to  make 
itself  safe.  So  Parma  drew  his  lines 
about  it,  and  the  siege  began.  And  then 
Raoul  was  inside.  But  what  he  did  there 
does  not  belong  to  this  story. 


THE  TWILIGHT  GARDEN  t  A  CHILiyS  SONG* 

BY   ELSIE   HIGGINBOTHAM. 

THOUCH  light  still  lingers  in  the  roses, 
The  tired  poppies  fall  asleep — 
Each  dim  carnation  bud  reposes 
'Mid  dewy  blades,  that  seem  to  weep; 
O  garden,  beautiful  by  day, 
Your  children's  forms  grow  strange  and  grey! 


Above  the  elms,  the  first  stars  peep — 
Though  light  still  lingers  in  the  roses  \ 

And  magic  Silence,  grave  and  deep, 
Steals  slowly,  and  my  World  encloses  ; 

My  World  so  full  of  songs  to-day — 

With  Dusk,  your  music  .  .  .  dies  .  .  .  away. 
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WITH  A    SERIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  SPECIALLY  TAKEN  TO 
ILLUSTRATE    THE  DEVICES   OF   THE  BOWLER, 

BY    B.   J.   T.    BOSANQUET. 


IT  is  an  apho- 
r  i  s  m  of 
cricket  that 
a  bowler  is  born 
and  not  made, 
and  that  the  art 
of  bowling  can- 
not be  acquired. 
To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  true. 
The  really  great 
bowler  must  be 
lx)rn,  and  no 
amount  of  prac- 
tice or  teaching 
will  enable  a  man 
to  become  one 
of  this  favoured 
class,  unless  there 
be  some  innate  quality 
in  himself  or  in  his 
bowling  which  raises 
him  above  the  common 
herd.  There  must  be 
some  peculiarity  of  spin 
or  flight  about  a  man's 
bowling  before  he  can 
hope  to  make  a  great 
name  for  himself.  A 
certain  quickness  from 
the  pitch,  or  a  certain 
deception  as  to  the 
flight  of  the  ball  through 
the  air,  are  the  qualities 
which  go  far  towards 
giving  the  bowler  the 
power  to  dispose  of  a 
good  batsman.  The 
first  of  these  two  quali- 
ties may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  all  good 
bowlers,  and  is  com- 
monly due  to  some 
natural  peculiarity  of 
action  or  delivery,  which 
is  almost  impossible  of 
acquirement  by  less 
gifted  individuals.  It 
can  of  course  be  culti- 
vated and  developed, 
but  it  must  be  in  the 
bowler    to    start    with. 


Boaanquet's  run:   slow  ball. 
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The  second  qua- 
lity can  be  ac- 
quired, but  is 
more  often 
natural,  and  in 
many  cases  un- 
conscious. 
Without  one  or 
other  of  these  two 
attributes  the 
most  accurate 
bowling  is  com- 
paratively harm- 
less, evep  though 
accompanied  by 
great  power  of 
break  and  know- 
ledge of  bowling. 
One  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  break 
or  swerve  is  a  necessity 
for  any  one  who  aspires 
to  be  considered  any- 
thing but  an  ordinary 
bowler  ;  and  it  is  within 
the  power  of  any  one 
to  acquire  a  consider- 
able command  of  break, 
or  the  ability  to  make 
the  ball  swerve  in  the 
air. 

Granted,  however,  that 
the  aspirant  to  bowling 
honours  has  by  dint  of 
long  and  arduous  prac- 
tice acquired  one  or 
both  of  these  very  useful 
accomplishments,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  be- 
comes i/>so  facto  a  great 
or  even  a  good  bowler, 
for  that  power  of  making 
the  ball  come  quickly 
from  the  pitch,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  may 
be  lackirrg. 

One  often  hears  it 
stated  that  so-and-so  is 
a  good  bowler,  but  fails 
to  get  batsmen  out. 
This  is  geiierally  due  to 
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the  absence  of  the  quality  which  imparts 
life  and  spin  to  the  ball.  Without  it  the 
ball  seems  to  pitch  dead,  and  to  come 
easily  after  pitching.  In  most  cases, 
however,  in  which  a  good  control  of 
break  has  been  acquired,  this  will  to 
a  certain  extent  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  natural  ability  to  obtain 
this  spin,  and  in  the  ..same  way  one 
who  has  once  mastered  the  art  of 
swervinjg  will  sometimes  find  that  his 
balls  •i)ossess  the  quality.  We  find,  then, 
that  in  order  to 
become  a  good 
bowler  one  must 
possess  this  mys- 
terious gift  of  spin, 
and  must  apply  it 
to  the  helping  out 
of  whatever  break 
or  other  device 
one  may  possess. 
Break  of  some  sort 
is  necessary  to  a 
bowler  nowadays, 
swerve  is  useful, 
but  above  all 
it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  pos- 
sess life  and  quick- 
ness of  spin,  which 
can  only  be  ac- 
quired to  a  limited 
extent.  The  great- 
est bowlers  have 
this  faculty  in  the 
greatest  degree, 
and  they  would 
seem  to  inherit  it 
from  nature  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true 
that  "  the  great 
bowler  is  born  and 
not  made."  There 
no 


Ordinary  fast  medium  ball  with  au/erue. 

any- 

the    desire    to    learn,    and 

patience,    should   not    be- 

than   average 


is,     however, 

reason     why 

body,    given 

the    requisite 

come   a    bowler  of    more 

pretensions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various  details 
of  the  bowler's  stock-in-trade,  the  devices 
he  employs  to  the  confusion  of  his 
natural  enemy,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  can  acquire  and  develop  these 
artifices ;  and  by  the  study  of  these 
things  discover  in  what  way  it  should  be 
possible  for  every  cricketer  to  become  at 
least   a   moderately   good    bowler.       Let 


us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  imagine  that 
we  have  as  material  to  our  hand  a  willing 
and  fairly  active  boy,  who  is  anxious  to 
learn.     Our  task   is  to  find  out  in  what 
way  his  energies  should  be  directed   in 
order  best  to  fit  him  to  take  his   place 
in  the  arena.     The  first  thing  we  have  to 
discover  is  the  pace  which  is  likely  to  be 
best   suited    to   his  strength.      A  bowler 
must  always  bowl  within  his  strength,  as 
not  only  does  this   give  him  far  greater 
powers  of  endurance,  and  greater  control  of 
the  ball,  but  it  also 
I      leaves  him  with  a 
'      bit  in  hand  should 
he  desire  to  send 
down  a  faster  ball 
occasionally.      Let 
us    say    that     our 
subject  is  found  to 
be  a  lad  of  average 
strength  and  ability 
— that    is    to   say, 
he    is   capable    of 
sending     down     a 
plain     medium- 
paced  ball,  without 
any  natural   break 
or    other    idiosyn- 
crasy.     We    have 
now  three  or  four 
things     to     teach 
him.    Firstly,  some 
method  of  impart- 
ing    spin    to    the 
ball ;  secondly,  the 
art  of  changing  his 
pace ;  and  thirdly, 
in  combination 
with     ihese,      the 
ability   to    control 
the    flight    of    the 
ball  so  as  to  keep 

I      what  is  known    as 

"good    length." 


This  is  most 
important,  and  in  our  schoolboy  days 
was  always  impressed  upon  us  as  being 
the  first  essential  of  a  bowler.  "Look 
after  the  length  and  the  break  will  come," 
was  the  old  maxim,  but  it  is  one  with 
which  I  am  far  from  being  in  accord. 
Command  of  length  can  only  be  attained 
by  practice,  and  it  is  far  belter  to  practise 
some  method  of  imparting  spin  to  the 
ball  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  to  get 
into  a  regular  and  accustomed  method  of 
delivering  the  ball,  whi::h  in  time  will 
become  habit.     It  is  of  very  little  use  to 
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devote   much   time    and   energy    to    the 
attainment  of  a  "  good  length,"   only  to 
find  that  on   sHghtly  changing  the  action 
to  obtain   spin   (which  is  inevitable)  all 
this  painfully  acquired  control  of  the  ball 
leaves  us,  and  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  ; 
in  which  case  all  the 
drudgery    has    t 
gone    through    z 
For  this  reason, 
we   would   begii 
endeavouring  to 
out  what  kind  ol 
is  best  suited  t( 
pupil's    ability, 
us   assume    tha 
decide      to     in 
him     in    the 
of    the    spin    k 
as      *' off- break' 
"break-back."   ' 
are   two   metho* 
imparting  this  s] 
the  ball :  one  is  k 
as  "  action -breal< 
other      as      **f 
break."      In  th( 
mer,  by  a  turn  ( 
body,  or  wrist,  oi 
together,  the  ha 
drawn  sharply 
across   the 
intended  line 
of     flight     of 
the     ball, 
thereby  caus- 
ing it  to  rotate 
in  the  reverse 
direction      to 
the  move- 
ment   of  the 
hand.        Fin- 
ger-break     is 
imparted     by 
a     movement 
of  the  fingers 
which  causes 
the     ball     to 
spin  round  as 
it    leaves  the 
hand.     It  has,  of  course,  the  same  effect 
on   the  ball  after  pitching  as  the  other ; 
but  is  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and  is 
confined   to  slow  bowlers,  and  is   there- 
fore of  no  use  for  our  young  man,  who 
is  to   be   a   medium-paced   bowler.     We 
must,  therefore,  teach  him  how  to  obtain 
some  form  of  action-break.     W^e  do  this 
by  telling  him  to  turn  the  wrist  sharply 


Orlp  of  ball  for  off  and  leg-break. 


over  and  outward  at  the  moment  of  de- 
livery, so   as  to  bring   the  palm    of  the 
hand  uppermost,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing  the   hand   sharply  across   the   body. 
This  may  sound  complicated;  but  is  in 
reality  a  simple  and    harmonious   move- 
ment, which  will  after 
e  become  quite 
al.      (We    must 
smber,     while 
ing  this,  that  the 
nust  be  kept  as 
over   the    head 
ossible,    as    the 
r  a  bowler's  arm, 
nore   difficult  is 
judge  the  flight 
i  ball.)     A  com- 
ively  short  period 
actice  will  result 
e  attainment  of 
lesired  spin,  and 
this    time    the 
should       en- 
)ur  to  obtain  per- 
command    over 
ball,    to    devote 
i\{  to  learning  to 
*r    the    ball    at 
js  paces  with  the 
same    action. 
With  practice 
he  will   soon 
find  that  this 
is    a     matter 
of    no    great 
difficulty;  and 
he  must  then 
practise,  prac- 
tise    till     he 
obtains  com- 
ma  n  d     of 
length,      and 
can  pitch  the 
ball  within  a 
few  inches  of 
any     desired 
spot.        This 
is   where    we 
can    test   our 
pupil's     moral     qualities,     and     discover 
whether  he  has  the  patience  requisite  for 
him  to  attain  this  power  of  control,  which 
can  only  come  by  sheer  hard  work.     If  the 
patience  is  there  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  he  is  fit  to  be  given  a  trial  in  a  match, 
and  it  is  the  possession  or  the  absence  of 
this  quality  which  decides  whether  a  man 
will  ever  become  a  bowler  or^^not.         j 
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we  may  now  instruct  him  in  the  Off-break  showing  the  dropping  of  wrtA^fexaggenMt, 
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practice.  (Of  course  it  will  be  much 
longer  before  any  real  control  of  length 
and  direction  can  be  obtained ;  but  the 
principle  is  easy  enough  of  acquirement.) 
In  order  that  our  Bowler  (we  must  give 
him  a  capital  B  by  this  time !)  may 
learn  this,  we  simply  instruct  him  to 
hold  the  ball  with  the  first  and  second 
fingers  (or  one  of  them)  down  the  seam 
(p.  164).  That  is  the  whole  secret, 
and  if  the  arm  be  now  brought  over 
just  the  same  as  in  bowling  a  plain 
straight  ball,  a  certain  amount  of 
swerve  will  assuredly  follow.  This  can 
sometimes  be  accentuated  by  a  slight 
mward  turn  of  the  wrist  at  the  moment 
of  delivery ;  but  the  whole  principle  of 
swerve  is  that  the  ball  must  leave  the 
hand  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  con- 
tinue on  its  flight  with  the  seam  point- 
ing straight  up  and  down  the  wicket. 
A  purely  natural  swer\'e  is  the  most 
effective,  but  the  art  can  always  be 
acquired  to  a  certain  extent.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  of  wind,  and  with  a 
new  ball,  extraordinary  effects  can  be 
produced   in    this   direction,    but    the 


simple  following  of  these  direc- 
tions will  ensure  a  limited 
amount  of  swerve. 

This  ball  should  be  in  every 
bowler's  repertory,  as  it  is  in- 
valuable to  certain  batsmen, 
and  as  a  change  from  ordinary 
methods  often  effects  a  sudden 
surprise.  It  is  very  effective  in 
the  form  of  a  "Yorker."  To 
resume,  we  find  our  pupil  (pro- 
bably our  master  by  now)  quick 
to  pick  up  this  new  device, 
and  he  is  now  equipped,  so  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  to  play  his 
part  in  the  great  game  of 
cricket.  His  future  will  de- 
pend on  himself,  on  his  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  a  bats- 
man's weakness,  on  his  grasp 
of  opportunities,  and  on  his 
power  to  turn  his  talents  to 
their  best  advantage — that  is,  to 
use  all  the  arts  of  which  he  is 
master  in  their  due  place,  to 
recognise  intuitively  which  is 
the  right  ball  in  the  right  place 
— and  finally  on  his  "  Heart " 
in  other  words,  on  his  capacity 
to  put  up  with  ill-fortune,  and 
to  take  such  punishment  as 
must  inevitably  fall  to  his  lot. 
Given  a  good  heart,  he  should  do  well ; 
the  divine  afflatus^  the  spark  of  genius 
that  makes  the  great  bowler  may  be 
missing,  but  he  should  at  least  be  well 
above  the  average.  Such  a  bowler,  I 
firmly  believe,  can  any  average  cricketer 


A.    IhB  common  grip  adopted  for  off-break. 
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become,  if  he   will  take   the  trouble  to 
practise  intelligently  and  with  diligence. 
The   case  I  have  taken  may  be  con- 
sidered  typical   of 


the  ordinary  right- 
or  left-hand 
med  i  um  -pace 
bowler — by  far  the 
commonest  type. 
The  principle  ap- 
plies to  all  bowl- 
ing. If  a  man  has 
any  aptitude  for 
bowling  fast,  he 
must  set  to  work 
to  develop  it  along 
the  same  lines.  He 
must  cultivate  the 
break  in  the  same 
way  (or,  if  he  can- 
not achieve  the 
ordinary  break- 
back, he  can  very 
possibly  do  well 
with  the  swerving 
ball  alone,  or  its 
cousin,  the  ball 
that  "  goes  with 
the  arm").  Length, 
of  course,  is  equally 
important  in  any 
case,  and  the 
"Yorker"  becomes 
more  valuable  the 
faster  the  bowler. 
Less  command  of 
break  and  variation 
of  flight  are  de- 
manded of  the  fast 
bowler,  for  it  must 
be  remembered 
that  the  faster  the 
ball  the  less  time 
does  the  batsman 
have  to  find  out 
what  it  is  going  to 
do,  and  therefore 
a  slight  break  in 
the  case  of  a  fast 
bowler  is  just  as 
deceptive  as  a 
much  bigger  break 
from  a  medium- 
paced  bowler. 
Two  of  the  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this  article  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  usual  methods  adopted  for 
obtaining  off-break  and  swerve.  The 
photograph  a  shows  the  grip  of  the  ball 


adopted  by  many  break-back  bowlers 
(such  as  Trumble  and  Haigh),  most  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  first  and 
second  fingers, 


B  and  c.     Qrip  for  swerve. 

Note  the  position  of  the  fingers  with  relation  to  the  seam 

of  the  ball. 


which  are  held 
wide  apart.  To 
obtain  the  swer\'e 
the  fingers  are  held 
together  round  the 
seam,  as  in  photo- 
graphs B  and  c; 
and  in  the  same  way 
nearly  all  bowlers 
grip  the  ball  with 
these  fingers  to- 
gether when  it  is 
desirable  to  bowl 
a  fast  ball. 

These  various 
devices  of  break- 
back, swerve,  varia- 
tion of  pace  and 
flight,  and  the  ball 
which  (for  want  of 
a  better  term)  goes 
with  the  bowler's 
arm,  practically  ex- 
haust the  art  of 
bowling  from  all 
but  the  slow 
bowler's  point  of 
view.  There  are, 
of  course,  many 
other  tricks  at  the 
bowler's  com- 
mand ;  but  these 
depend  so  much 
upon  the  batsman 
as  an  individual, 
the  state  of 
the  wicket,  and 
other  extraneous 
influences,  that 
they  cannot  be  set 
forth  in  any  general 
article. 

Remains,  there- 
fore, the  case  of 
the  slow  bowler. 
As  we  have  re- 
marked before,  the 
slow  bowler  derives 
his  spin  from 
"finger-break." 
That  is,  he  is  able, 
by  manipulating  the  ball  with  his  fingers, 
to  impart  sufficient  spin  to  the  ball  to 
enable  it  to  break  sharply  after  pitching. 
The  slow  bowler's  stock  ball  is^the  ordinary 
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**  leg-break  "  (taking  right-handed  batsmen 
and  bowlers),  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
spin  imparted  with  the  fingers,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  attain  to  any  great  accuracy 
of  length  in  this  style  of  bowling.  The 
l>reak  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  ball  by 
a  movement  of  the  fingers  from  right 
to  left,  which  causes  it  to  break  sharply 
after  pitching.  By  this  means  a  great 
amount  of  spin  can  be  imparted  to  the 
ball,    but    greater   accuracy  of  length   is 


slow  leg-break  described  above,  and  to 
vary  it  with  an  off-break  obtained  with  as 
little  change  of  action  as  possible.  This 
is  obtained,  not  by  any  change  of  grip, 
but  by  changing  the  axis  of  spin  by 
dropping  the  wrist,  so  that  the  ball, 
instead  of  rotating  from  right  to  left,  leaves 
the  hand  rotating  from  left  to  right.  The 
same  fingers  impart  the  same  spin  to  the 
ball,  which  is  merely  made  to  rotate  on  a 
different   axis.      The   other  photographs 


Leg-break  from  the  front. 

demanded.  The  converse  of  the  principle 
laid  down  above  holds  good,  for  the  slower 
the  ball  the  more  time  has  the  batsman 
to  decide  on  his  course  of  action,  and 
therefore  more  break  and  greater  accuracy 
are  necessary. 

In  this  connection  I  have  been  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  my  own  style 
of  bowling.  This  has  been  already  ex- 
haustively treated  elsewhere,  and  can  be 
explained  in  a  few  words  here.  Briefly, 
the  idea  of  my  bowling  is  to  bowl  the 


Leg-break  from  behind. 

will   go    far  to   explain   the   movements 
which  bring  about  this  result. 

In  conclusion,  the  old  motto  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  bowler — ars  est 
celare  arteni^ — the  bowler's  whole  task  is 
to  beguile  the  batsman,  and  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
Out  of  these  every  one  who  has  any  real 
desire  to  learn  should  be  able  to  make  some 
choice,  and  some  measure  of  success  will 
attend  the  endeavours  of  all  who  seriously 
enter  upon  the  study  of  bowling  as  an  art. 


\The  photographs  for  this  article  were  taken  for  the  Pall  Mali>  Magazine  by  Messrs.  Clarke  ^  Hyde 

and  the  copyright  is  reserved.]  ^  t 
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'^  JOHNNY/' 

BY  J.  J.   BELL. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Denholme  Armour. 


FROM  the  shabby  old  easy-chair  by 
the  hearth  the  elderly  man  glanced 
round  the  untidy  room  which 
served  him  for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed- 
chamber. 

"Johnny,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"did  ye  ever  see  sic  a  pigsty  o*  a 
hoose  ?  " 

Johnny  sat  up  on  the  ragged  hearth- 
rug, put  his  ears  to  attention,  and  gazed 
at  his  master  inquiringly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Did  you  happen  to  address  me, 
sir?" 

Mr.  Gunn  stroked  the  dog's  head  for 
several  seconds,  and  continued : 
.  "The  wey  that  females  tak'  advantage 
o'  a  single  man  is  something  atrocious ! 
Ye  wud  think  it  was  a  conspeeracy  to 
drive  him  into  matrimony."  And  Mr. 
Gunn  groaned. 

Johnny,  realising  that  things  were 
serious,  got  upon  his  legs,  laid  his  muzzle 
on  his  master's  knee,  gazed  at  his  master's 
face  with  great  sympathy,  and  wagged  the 
stump  of  his  tail. 

"  'Deed,  ay,  Johnny  !  That  Mistress 
Leitch  '11  drive  us  into  matrimony  afore 

she's  done  ;  but but,  by  Jupiter  !  it'll 

no*  be  matrimony  wi'  her !     Na  !  " 

Johnny  wagged  his  tail  with  extra 
emphasis. 

"  Mistress  Leitch,"  went  on  Mr.  Gunn, 
"'11  ha'e  plenty  to  accoont  for  wi'  yin 
husband  at  the  day  o'  judgment.  An' 
yet  she's  no'  muckle  waur  nor  the  ither 
females  that  I've  peyed  to  keep  ma  hoose 
clean.  They  seem  to  think  I  dinna  notice 
things.  They  seem  to  think  because  I'm 
in  the  coal  trade  I  dinna  ken  what  cleanli- 
ness is.  Och, ay!  Onything's guid enough 
for  you  an'  me,  Johnny  !  That's  what 
they  think !  .  .  .  We've  never  had  a 
female  that  did  what  she  was  peyed  for 
since  auld  Mistress  Christie.  Ye  mind 
Mistress  Christie,  Johnny  ?  Eh  ?  A 
dacent,  honest  wumman  that  couldna 
thole  dirt  o'  ony  description.  She  used 
to  wash  ye  when  ye  was  but  a  pup, 
Johnny.  Ye  didna  like  her  for  that,  but 
she  was  aye  kind  to  ye  itherwise.  Ye  got 
nae  kicks  frae  her.     She  never  cast  things 
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at   ye  an'    ca'ed  ye  names.      Did   she, 
Johnny  ?  " 

Johnny  did  his  best  to  look  intelligent. 

"  She  never  ett  the  biscuits  I  pit  by  in 
the  press  for  ye.     Did  she  ?  " 

Johnny's  eyes  filled  with  real  intelli- 
gence now;  his  tail  wagged  frantically, 
and  he  led  the  way  to  the  cupboard  in 
the  corner. 

Mr.  Gunn,  having  procured  a  couple 
of  biscuits,  resumed  his  seat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  feed  his  companion  with  square 
inches. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  sighed  presently,  "we 
baith  lost  a  guid  an'  faithfu'  freen'  when 
puir  Mistress  Christie  dee'd.  1  never 
expectit  to  see  her  like  again,  but  I 
never  expectit  either  that  ony  female  that 
ca'ed  hersel'  a  wumman  wud  ha'e  the  face 
to  tak'  a  man's  siller  an'  dae  naethin* 
for  it.  Oh,  I  doot  we'll  ha'e  to  try  an' 
get  a  wife,  Johnny.  I  doot  we  wulL  It's 
no'  for  the  sake  o*  comp'ny,  for  you're 
guid  enough  comp'ny  for  ony  man,  but 
jist  for  the  sake  o'  comfort.  I  was  gaun 
to  say  peace  and  comfort,  but  we  mauna 
expect  everything.  Nae  doot  a  man, 
when  he  comes  to  ma  time  o'  life,  is  the 
better  o*  a  wife  aboot  the  hoose." 

He  tossed  the  last  fragment  of  biscuit 
to  Johnny,  and  pulled  out  his  old  silver 
watch 

"  ril  tell  ye  what  we'll  dae,"  he  said, 
after  several  minutes  spent  in  deep  con- 
sideration. "  I'll  gi'e  ma  face  anither  wash, 
an'  then  we'll  tak'  a  walk  along  the  road 
an'  maybe  gi'e  Jean  McPhedron  a  ca'. 
She  was  complain  in'  aboot  the  last  coals 
she  got,  so  that'll  be  an  excuse  for  chappin 
at  her  door.  ...  It  maun  be  twinty  year 
since  I  was  inside  her  hoose,  so  she  micht 
be  a  wee  bit  surprised  if  I  was  to  ca' 
wi'oot  some  kin'  o'  reason.  .  .  .  She's 
the  only  likely  female  I  can  think  o'  the 
noo." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  set  out  for 
Miss  McPhedron's  cottage.  It  was  a 
fine  spring  evening,  and  Daniel  Gunn's 
shaven  countenance,  polished  with  much 
soap,  shone  freshly  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.     Daniel  did^ot  belipve  in 
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a  hairy  face  for  any  one  in  the  coal  trade. 
With  Johnny  bounding  in  front  of  him 
he  passed  through  the  village,  saluting 
the  inhabitants  who  happened  to  be  out 
of  doors.  Fairport  liked  its  coal  merchant, 
though  it  found  feult  with  his  wares  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  tell  the  truth 
and  call  himself  a  slate  merchant.  Long 
ago  it  had  given  up  asking  him  why  he 
lived  alone  in   one  room.      It   was   true 


lenient  ones ;  any  experiences  of  severity 
had  not  come  from  his  master. 

What  kind  of  dog  was  Johnny?  Mr. 
Gunn  said  he  was  z.  good  dog,  but  several 
experts  had  shaken  their  heads  over  his 
ancestry,  and  a  summer  visitor  had  once 
descril)ed  him,  much  to  the  owner's  irri- 
tation, as  an  assorted  dog.  "  As  if 
Johnny  was  a  poke  o'  mixed  sweeties  I " 
Mr.  Gunn  had  indignantly  muttered.     It 


"^oiimng,  realWng  that  things  were  serious,  got  upon  his  legs  and  gazed  at  his  master's  face  with  great 

sgmpathg. " 


that  he  saved  money,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  folk  imagined ;  and  once  upon 
a  time  he  had  lent  his  all  to  a  brother 
who  had  started  business  in  town,  and 
failed  a  few  years  later.  And  Fairport's 
annual  coal-bill  was  not  a  large  affair. 

Outside  the  village  Mr.  (iunn,  as  was 
his  habit,  fell  into  talk  with  Johnny— who, 
to  be  sure,  did  not  give  the  attention 
which  his  master's  words  deserved. 
Johnny's   nine  years   had   been   fat  and 


may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Johnny 
was  about  the  size  of  a  Scotch  collie, 
and  some  of  him  was  the  colour  of  an 
Irish   terrier. 

"Noo,  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  Gunn 
solemnly,  "  ye'll  ha'e  to  behave  ycrscl' 
the  nicht.  If  she  bids  us  ben  the  boose, 
ye're  to  be  rale  discreet,  an'  bide  ablow 
ma  chair  a'  the  time.  Ye  mauna  be 
streetchin'  yersel'  on  the  rug,  nor  snokin 
aboot  the  kitchen  seekin'  for  meat.     Mind 
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that,  Johnny,  for  Jean  McPhedron  *ll 
maybe  be  yer  mistress  some  day.  .  .  . 
Dod!  but  it's  maist  aggravatin'  that  a 
man  canna  get  a  clean  hoose  wi*oot 
matrimony ! " 

Ere  long  was  reached  the  cottage 
wherein  Miss  McPhedron  dwelt  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  laundress. 

With  some  diffidence  Mr.  Gunn 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  speedily 
opened. 

"It's  a  fine  nicht,  Miss  McPhedron," 
began  the  coal  merchant.  In  boyhood's 
days  he  had  called  her  Jean,  but  his 
business  had  brought  him  to  use  the 
more  formal  address.  "Johnny  an'  me 
was  oot  for  a  bit  walk,  an'  I  jist  thocht 
I  wud  ca'  an'  tell  ye  that  I'm  gettm* 
in  a  boat  o'  vera  fine  coals  next  week, 
an'  that  I'll  be  pleased  to  exchange 
the  yins  ye  said  wasna  as  guid  as 
usual." 

"  I  never  said  they  wasna  as  guid  as 
usual,"  returned  the  spinster. 

"  Oh,  I  thocht  ye  did." 

"  Na  ;  I  said  they  was  as  bad  as  usual, 
Maister  Gunn.  But  ye  best  come  in  an' 
tak'  a  satQ  for  a  wee,"  she  added  more 
graciously. 

"  Thenk  ye,"  said  Mr.  Gunn,  who  was 
used  to  hearing  his  coals  abused. 

"  Is  that  your  dug  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Ay  ;  it's  jist  Johnny,  ye  ken." 

"  He's  a  fearsome-lookin'  l>east.  Dinna 
let  him  come  near  me.  I  dinna  like 
dugs." 

"  Aw,  ye  wud  shin  get  to  like  Johnny, 
Miss  McPhedron.  I'm  no'  gaun  to  boast 
aboot  his  pedigree,  but  he's  a  born 
gentleman." 

"Aweel,  ye  micht  tell  him  to  wait 
ootside.  I'm  no'  wantin'  him  in  the 
hoose,  if  ye  please." 

Mr.  Gunn  experienced  a  slight  chill 
of  disappointment ;  but  he  mildly  ordered 
Johnny  to  lie  down  on  the  doorstep,  and 
followed  Miss  McPhedron  into  the 
house. 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

On  the  way  home,  about  nine  o'clock, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  speak  seriously 
to  his  companion.  "  I  thocht  ye  wud 
ha'e  behaved  better,  Johnny,"  he  said. 
"  It  wasna  nice  o'  ye  to  cry  for  me  a' 
the  time  I  was  in  the  hoose.  I  thocht 
ye  had  mair  sense.  Ye  jist  affrontit  me, 
scartin'  at  the  door  an'  cryin'  like  a  pup. 
That  wasna  the  wey  to  mak'  freen's 
wi'  Miss  McPhedron.     An'   hers    is   the 


cleanest  an'  tidiest  kitchen  I  ever  sat 
in  !  There's  nae  doot  aboot  it — she  kens 
hoo  to  keep  a  hoose.  I  tell't  her  she 
wud  shin  get  to  like  ye,  Johnny ;  so  ye 
mauna  behave  like  a  daft  goat  the  next 
time,  but  like  a  dacent,  weel-brocht-up 
dug.     D'ye  hear,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  signified  his  appreciation  of  the 
lecture  by  gambolling  about  his  master 
in  the  most  light-hearted  fashion. 

When  they  reached  home  Mr.  Gunn 
prepared  Johnny's  supper  of  bread,  milk 
and  sugar;  then  lit  his  pipe  and  sat 
down  to  meditate. 

Johnny  ate  his  supper,  came  to  his 
master's  knee  for  a  caress  or  two,  and 
fell  into  a  doze  on  the  hearthrug. 

Presently  he  was  roused  by  his  master's 
voice.  "Ye  see,  Johnny,  it's  a  case  o'  twa 
evils,"  Mr.  Gunn  was  softly  saying  :  "  dirt 

wi'  freedom,  or   cleanliness  wi' — wi' 

Aweel,  I'm  no'  gaun  to  say  onything 
agin  Jean  McPhedron.  She  had  aye  a 
temper.  .  .  .  But  it's  a  peety  she's  got 
sic  a  soor  face.  An'  she's  got  awfu' 
nippit-like  the  last  twa-three  years.  May- 
be it's  the  washin'  soda.  But  we'll  think 
ower  it,  Johnny,  we'll  think  ower  it. 
We'll  ca'  again  the  morn's  nicht,  for  I 
promised  to  let  her  ken  the  exact  day 
the  boat  was  comin'  wi'  the  coals.  So 
we'll  jist  think  ower  it,  Johnny,  and  sleep 
ower  it  forbye.'^ 

Johnny  wagged  •  his  stump  agreeably, 
and  finding  that  nothing  further  was  just 
then  required  of  him,  laid  his  muzzle 
between  his  forepaws,  and  dozed  once 
more. 

The  days  passed,  and  it  began  to  be 
whispered  in  Fairport  that  the  coal- 
merchant  was  courting  the  laundress. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Leitch  gave  notice,  artd 
Mr.  Gunn  could  get  no  one  else  to  take 
her  place.  The  condition  of  his  dwelling 
went  from  bad  to  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gunn  could 
not  be  quite  sure  whether  or  not  he  was 
courting  the  spinster.  He  called  pretty 
frequently,  but  somehow  there  was  always 
some  business  reason  for  doing  so.  Miss 
McPhedron  had  taken  to  ordering  only 
one  bag  of  coal  at  a  time,  and  seemed 
to  like  giving  her  opinion  on  each  bag 
before  ordering  another.  She,  however, 
had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
was  being  courted,  and  by  her  manner 
encouraged  rather  than  prevented  gossip. 
Spinster  from  choice  she  had  certainly 
never  been,  and  while  coal  and  laundress- 
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3  soon      would   permit ;    and    the    wedding    was 
nesses      fixed  for  the  early  autumn. 
were  not  altogether  hopelessly  apart.  **  She'll   be    lettin'    ye    in    next   time, 


ing  at  first  seemed  incongruous,  she  soon      would   permit ;    and    the    wedding    was 
mentally  decided  that  the  two  businesses      fixed  for  the  early  autumn. 


"  *lt  waana  nice  0'  ye  to  cry  for  me  a'  the  time  I  was  in  the  hoose.* " 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  Gunn  hopefully  to  his 
summer  evening  Mr.  Gunn,  sick  of  his  companion,  who  had  as  usual  been 
own  household  disorder,  made  an  offer  scratching  and  whining  during  his  absence, 
of  marriage,  which  was  accepted  as  as  they  went  home  together.  "  She'll 
promptly  as  the  modesty  of  half  a  century      shin  get  to  like  ye,  but  ye-maun  learn  to 
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behave  better.     Ye  maun  try  to  be  freen's  There  he  was  greeted  with  an  outburst 

wi'  her."  of  abuse  for  soiling  her  freshly  pipe-clayed 

It  would   almost   seem   as   if  Johnny      steps ;  and,  as  he  took  the  abuse  in  good 


•1 

r 


"He  was  treated  to  a  lump  of  soap  In  the  ribs  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water  over  him." 

took  the  advice  to  heart,   for  two   days  part   and   remained   gambolling,   he  was 

later,  in  searching  for  his  master,  who  had  treated  to  a  lump  of  soap  in  the  ribs  and 

gone   in  the  steamer  to  a  neighbouring  a  bucket  of  cold  water  over  him. 
village,  he  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  the  Result — when  Mr.  Gunn  paid  his  next 

laundress.  call     at     the     cottage,    Johnny     snarled 
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ferociously,  while  the  spinster  screamed, 
"  I  wish  ye  wud  leave  yer  nesty  dug  at 
hame ! " 

Mr.  Gunn  endeavoured  to  make  peace 
between  his  companion  and  his  future 
wife,  but  without  avail.  The  weeks 
passed,  and  the  date  of  the  marriage 
drew  nigh,  without  sign  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

"  I  can  assure  ye,"  he  said,  as  they  sat 
in  the  laundress's  kitchen  one  evening,  a 
fortnight  before  the  event  which  was  now 
causing  much  interest  in  Fairport,  **  I  can 
assure  ye  that  Johnny's  a  gentleman. 
He's  no'  ill-tempered.  If  ye  could  jist  be 
a  wee  bit  kind  to  him,  he  wud  shin  come 
to  like  ye,  Miss  McPhedron."  He  had 
never  been  able  to  return  to  her  Christian 
name.     "  Wull  ye  no'  try  ?  "  he  pleaded. 

But  Miss  McPhedron  was  as  granite. 
**  I've  tell't  ye  afore  I  canna  thole  dugs, 
an'  your  dug  especially.  It's  a  nesty, 
dirty,  ill-natured  beast." 

Daniel  swallowed  his  temper.  "  But," 
he  said  mildly,  "ye  maun  try  to  like 
Johnny,  when  ye're  gaun  to  bide  in  the 
same  hoose  as  him.    .Eh  ?  " 

"  I  beg  yer  paurdon  I "  she  exclaimed 
haughtily. 

"  I'm  sayin'  it  wud  be  nicer  if  ye  wud 
try  to  like  Johnny,  seein'  yer  gaun  to  bide 
in  the  same  hoose  as  him." 

"I'm  no'  gaun  to  bide  in  a  kennel, 
thenk  ye  ! " 

"  Johnny  never  was  in  a  kennel  in  his 
life,"  Mr.  Gunn  replied  gently.  "  He's 
bided  in  the  hoose  since  he  was  but  a 
pup,  an'  he  aye  sleeps  at  the  fit  o'  ma 
bed.  Oh,  I'm  shair  he  wud  be  freen's  wi' 
ye,  if  ye  wud  let  him,  Miss  McPhedron." 

But  Miss  McPhedron  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  subject,  and  ere  long  Mr.  Gunn 
set  out  for  home,  feeling  somewhat 
dissatisfied. 

"But  I'll  get  her  to  like  ye  yet,  Johnny," 
he  said  at  last,  as  if  Johnny  had  tender 
feelings  in  the  matter.  "Ay,  ye'Il  be 
guid  freen's  afore  lang,"  he  added  cheer- 
fully. 

The  next  day  a  busybody  informed  him 
that  Miss  McPhedron  had  been  heard 
boasting  of  how  she  had  treated  the  dog 
in  the  past,  and  of  how  she  would  treat  it 
in  the  future  if  it  tried  to  enter  any  house 
of  which  she  was  mistress. 


Mr.  Gunn  called  upon  her  that  evening 
a  little  earlier  than  was  his  custom. 
«  »  «  «  « 

On  a  night  in  late  October,  Daniel 
Gunn  and  his  dog  sat  by  the  hearth  of 
the  wretched  kitchen. 

"Johnny,"  said  Daniel,  as  he  refilled 
his  pipe,  "  it's  been  a  terrible  time  for  us 
— a  terrible  time.  Thank  the  Lord  it's 
by.  At  least  we'll  hope  it's  by ;  but  wha 
can  tell  when  the  tongues  o'  the  folk  here 
'11  stop  yatterin'  ?  Hooever,  they'll  jist 
ha'e  to  yatter  till  they're  wearit,  I  suppose. 
They're  jist  as  kind  to  me  as  they  are  to 
her,  onywey.  .  .  .  But  I'm  rale  gled  we're 
done  wi'  the  lawyers.  Dod,  ay !  Ye  sud 
be  thenkfu'  ye're  no'  a  man,  Johnny, 
to  ha'e  dealins  wi'  females  an'  lawyers. 
Whit  think  ye  they've  cost  me,  Johnny? 
Whit  think  ye  I  peyed  yesterday  to 
get  masel'  oot  o'  a  breach  o'  promise 
case  ?  Eh,  Johnny  ?  .  .  .  Fifty  pound 
to  the  female,  an'  near  twinty  to  the 
lawyer.  An'  a'  for  you,  Johnny — a'  for 
you  ! " 

Johnny  wagged  his  tail  violently,  and 
looked  towards  the  cupboard. 

"  Let  naebody  ever  say  again  that  ye're 
no'  a  valuable  dug,  Johnny,"  he  went  on 
with  a  wry  smile.  "  Let  naebody  speak  o' 
ye  bein'  an  assortit  dug.  For  ye've  cost 
me  near  seeventy  pound.  It'll  tak'  a  lot  o' 
coals  to  mak'  that  guid;  eh,  Johnny  ?  .  .  . 
But  we  mauna  brood  ower  it.  We  maun 
distract  wur  minds  to  anither  subject.  A' 
day  I've  been  thinkin'  I  wud  ha'e  a  try  at 
cleanin'  the  hoose  masel' ;  an'  I'll  com- 
mence it  noo.  What  was  ye  wantin', 
Johnny  ?  Oh,  yer  biscuits  !  Fancy  me 
forgettin'  yer  biscuits !  That  comes  o' 
deal  in'  wi'  females  an'  lawyers.  Come 
awa',  an'  I'll  get  ye  yer  biscuits,  an'  then 
ye'll  keep  oot  ma  road  when  I'm  trying  to 
mak'  things  cleaner." 

The  feast  over,  Johnny  placed  his  fore- 
paws  on  his  master's  knees  and  pushed 
his  undistinguished  muzzle  close  to  his 
master's  face. 

"  Puir  Johnny  !  "  tenderly  murmured 
Mr.  Gunn,  with  a  laugh.  "  Ye  dinna  ken 
what  ye've  cost  me;  but  ye're  a  fine  dug, 
an'  I  wudna  pairt  wi'  ye  for  ony  female. 
'Deed,  I  wudna !  .  .  .  Near  seeventy 
pound,  Johnny,  near  seeventy  pound, — 
but  ye're  worth  it !  " 
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A   PEN  AND  PENCIL  PORTRAIT. 
BY  GEORGE   R.    HALKETT. 


first  at  a  distance,  in  the 
it  of  Christiania.  It  was 
I  on  a  piping  August  day. 
swept  town  was  radiant  in 
3ut  the  green  of  the  trees 
1  squares  of  white  stone 
1  the  shadows  with  bkie. 
r  had  brought  animation 

Cabs  rattled  on  the  hard 
;htless,  well-dressed  crowd 
e  shop-windows.  It  was 
md  movement ;  and  as  I 
teps  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
out  a  short,  spectacled, 
mewhat  drab,  old  man 
is  me,  slowly  and  indus- 

the  crowd  on  the  outer 
ement.  His  top-hat  was 
big  for  him ;  or  was  it 
wore  one  grey  glove  and 
;  his  long — unduly  long 
)  buttoned  tight  to  the 
a  rotundity  to  his  body 
is  legs.  Peering  through 
:tacles  of  his — the  eyes, 
Jeep  below  the  brows, — 
down  as  a  character  ;  but 
n  he  was  close  upon  you 
;ed  the  air  of  distinction, 
jeyond  question !  The 
welcome  was  unexpected, 
sonal  credentials  beyond 
I  from  a  mutual  friend ; 
bear  I  had  been  warned  ! 

his  shortness  of  stature 
Perhaps  in  part  it 
3  apparent  immensity  of 
onine'*  is  of  course  the 
who  can  imagine  Ibsen 
[n-tossed  mane  of  upright 
ing  abruptly  from  the 
owing  backwards  into  a 
le  head,  giving  the  face 
explosive  surprise,  the 
aricaturist  and  the  quite 
)f  spectacles  and  hair 
One  found  that  the  sug- 
ness  in  the  lines  of  the 
d  upon  closer  acquaint- 
t  upper  lip  and  tightly 
:  as  often  the  symbols  of 
termination.  In  Ibsen's 
led  an   exhausted  force. 
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The  lid  was  still  tightly  shut,  but  the  box 
was  empty.  Ibsen's  nose,  with  its  upward 
turn,  was  insignificant  both  in  size  and 
shape.  If,  as  we  have  been  taught,  the 
ultimate  test  of  a  certain  sort  of  greatness 
lies  in  the  nose,  then  assuredly  Ibsen 
was  not  of  that  greatness.  The  eyes  were 
kindly  rather  than  commanding ;  the  skin 
was  scarred  with  many  lines,  the  brow  over- 
whelming ;  clearly  a  complex  personality, 
not  compounded  alone  of  iron  and  steel, 
but  softly  human,  possibly  emotional, 
obviously  irritable  ;  a  shifting  pool  easily 
ruffled  on  the  surface,  but  deep-set  in  a 
rock. 

Taking  my  arm,  he  led  me  beyond 
the  glare  and  noise  of  the  streets  into  a 
pleasant  grey  courtyard  within  the  hotel, 
and  there — somewhat  shyly  and  diffidently 
at  first, — began  to  talk.  Our  conversa- 
tion, I  should  confess,  had  points  of 
interest  apart  from  the  subjects  to  which 
we  turned;  for  Ibsen's  French  was  ele- 
mentary, my  knowledge  of  German  was 
infantile,  and  a  kindly  interpreter,  who 
volunteered  his  services,  knew  naught  of 
Ibsen,  and  thus,  having  strange  traflfick- 
ings  with  a  new  world  of  words  and  ideas, 
inevitably  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
anything  he  said.  I  think  Ibsen  was 
mainly  and  keenly  interrogative. 

Presendy  I  produced  my  sketch-book 
and  begged  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
add  a  pencil  jotting  of  his  head  to 
other  portraits  in  the  volume,  pledging 
myself  to  keep  him  no  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  assented  with 
a  smile,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  asked 
him,  for  at  once  he  revealed  another 
Ibsen.  Taking  off  his  hat,  he  produced 
from  the  lining  a  little  mirror.  In  his 
waistcoat  pocket  he  fumbled  for  a  comb. 
Then,  with  great  deliberation,  with  no 
sort  of  pretence  of  an  unusual  action,  he 
proceeded  to  comb  back  the  leonine 
locks  and  disentangle  the  whiskers  and 
beard.  I  cannot  boast  that  he  was  a 
good  sitter,  for  he  was  obviously  impatient, 
and  pursued  the  conversation  with  re- 
doubled zest,  and  made  no  disguise  of 
relief  when,  at  the  end  of  twelve  minutes, 
I  had  done.  Need  I  add  (with  a  repro- 
duction of  that  hasty  drawing)  that  the  time 
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A  sketch  in  a  note-book. 


was  too  short  for  anything  but  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  man,  or  that  I  have  often 
since  regretted  that  I  did  not  tax  his 
patience  further?  His  criticism  of  the 
masterpiece  was  of  course  too  kindly — it 
was  all  mercy  and  no  justice — and  he 
readily  affixed  to  it  his  signature  and  the 
date. 

And  now  entered  my  wife,  tired  with 
book-hunting  in  the  summer  sun,  and 
armed,  by  merest  chance,  with  a  recent 
edition  of  **Hedda  Gabler."  At  a  glance  the 
old  man  seemed  to  grasp  the  situation.  The 


book  had  been  brought  for  his  autograph, 
and  he  was  ready  to  write  it  without  being 
asked  !  So  again,  this  time  on  the  title 
page  of  **  Hedda  Gabler,"  he  laboriously 
wrote  his  name  with  the  place  and  date 
and  handed  it  back  to  the  owner,  who, 
though  no  autograph-hunter,  yet  received 
it  gratefully.  And  so  the  interview 
ended,  rounded  off  with  refreshment — 
a  bottle  of  champagne— a  well-known 
brand,  but  on  this  occasion — most  ap- 
propriately to  fit  the  mood  of  the  poet — 
sweet ! 
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THE  column  rolled  forward  across 
the  bare,  brown,  dusty  veldt  to- 
wards the  blue  dim  hills  that 
ever  seemed  to  keep  their  distance,  and 
Paul  Kastor  trudged  silently  amid  his 
fellows.  They  had  learned  of  late  to 
leave  him  to  himself,  they  had  ceased 
to  wonder  what  it  was  that  had  changed 
a  cheery  comrade  into  a  sullen,  moody 
savage.  Hasty  and  quick-tempered  he 
had  always  been,  but  this  was  an  unknown 
man  who  moved  amid  them  now. 

Paul  Kastor  thrust  his  hand  within  the 
breast  of  his  ragged  tunic,  and  made  the 
letter  rustle  beneath  his  touch — the 
letter  that  had  come  a  week  ago,  and 
had  turned  the  brazen  sky  above  to  inky 
blackness  —  the  ill-written  anonymous 
letter  that  had  poisoned  his  mind  against 
the  two  people  in  the  world  for  whom 
he  cared.  As  he  slouched  forward 
through  the  choking  dust  the  words  of 
that  letter  seemed  to  dance  before  his 
eyes  in  the  glaring  sunlight. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  your  girl 
while  you're  gone,  if  I  was  you.  What 
was  that  sergeant,  as  you  think  so  much 
on,  doing  with  her  the  day  afore  you 
sailed  ?  Fine  kissings  and  goings  on  at 
the  door,  as  I  seed  myself." 

So  it  ran,  that  accursed  letter;  and, 
God  help  him !  he  believed  it — he  be- 
lieved it !  It  explained  so  many  things 
that  once  had  seemed  right  enough,  but 
could  now  be  twisted  by  suspicion.  He 
knew  that  he  had  always  been  a  jealous, 
doubting  fool,  but  there  was  something 
more  than  jealousy  behind  this  thing. 
Other  people  had  wondered  why  a 
sergeant  should  be  so  thick  with  a 
private,  although  it  was  true  enough  that 
he  would  go  back  to  a  good  job  when 
the  war  was  over ;  but  he  had  only  thought 
that   Mabey   liked   him,  blind   fool   that 


he  was  I  For  all  his  jealousies,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  sergeant 
was  only  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes,  whilst 
he  stole  his  girl  away.  It  explained, 
perhaps,  why  so  few  letters  from  Jennie 
had  come  to  him  through  the  long  weeks ; 
it  explained  why  Mabey's  manner  had 
altered  so  strangely  towards  him  from 
the  day  they  sailed.  Oh  yes,  it  was 
all  clear  enough  now,  at  any  rate ! 

The  men  around  him  were  chatting 
as  they  marched  of  many  matters — of 
thirst,  of  heat,  and  the  problematical 
value  of  beer  in  a  blooming  bucket — 
but  he  did  not  heed  them.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  had  entered  with 
a  certain  zest  into  the  rough  excitement 
of  the  work,  for  all  its  weariness  and 
hardships,  but  that  was  a  week  or  ten 
thousand  bitter  years  ago.  He  hoped 
for  nothing  now  but  the  day  when  he 
might  speak  to  Mabey  man  to  man,  when 
this  matter  might  ba  settled  with  no 
accursed  discipline  to  come  between. 
Almost  mad  as  he  was,  he  yet  had  small 
desire  to  be  shot  for  mutiny,  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  feared  the  raging 
devil  in  his  own  heart. 

These  were  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
and  the  column  was  swinging  forward 
in  light-hearted  fashion.  The  men  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  a  Boer  within 
a  hundred  miles,  and  the  officers  held 
regretfully  to  almost  the  same  theory. 
The  art  of  scouting  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  officers  and  men  had  yet  to  learn 
the  bitter  need  of  certain  elementary 
precautions.  There  was  no  hint  of 
danger  as  the  straggling  column  came, 
with  grinding  wheels  and  cracking  whips 
and  shrieking  Kaffirs,  to  where  the  swift 
brown  river  swirled  amid  broken  rocky 
ground. 

But  as  the  advance  force  landed,  and 
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whilst  still  the  waggons  struggled  in  mid 
stream,  the  hidden  Mausers  spoke.  From 
every  rock  and  piece  of  cover  beyond 
the  ford  there  came  a  flash,  faint  seen 
in  the  bright  air,  and  the  half-formed 
vanguard  reeled  beneath  the  volley.  In 
a  moment  they  had  answered  to  the  cries 
of  such  officers  as  were  yet  upon  their 
feet,  and  a  major  led  them  forward 
against  those  dim  rocks  that  were  spitting 
death  so  fast.  But  they  knew  little  as 
yet  of  cover,  they  had  walked  blind- 
folded into  a  very  death-trap,  and  men 
were  falling  swiftly. 

Out  in  mid  stream  was  a  very  riot  of 
wild  noise,  as  the  frightened  drivers 
howled  to  their  maddened  teams.  Paul 
Kastor's  company  pressed  for  the  shore 
behind  their  captain,  past  leaping,  scream- 
ing mules  and  churning  waggons.  But 
their  pace  was  slow,  for  the  ford  was 
cruelly  deep,  and  all  around  and  amidst 
them  the  water  was  torn  and  lashed  by 
the  leaping  bullets.  Men  dropped  silently, 
or  with  dreadful  gasping  cries,  and  dark 
red  patches  stained  the  swift,  muddy 
water.  But  ever,  as  the  wounded  fell, 
the  hale  strained  onwards  to  give  a  hand 
to  their  fellows  on  the  bank,  and  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  devils  who 
were  murdering  them. 

Paul  Kastor  splashed  forward  for  the 
bank,  but  he  saw  and  heeded  nothing 
save  George  Mabey's  figure.  He  saw 
that  figure  through  a  strange  red  mist, 
and  something  was  whispering  to  him 
that  his  chance  was  come  at  last.  Long 
brooding  and  bitter  jealousy  had  warped 
his  brain,  and  in  that  moment  he  became 
a  murderer  at  heart.  Why  should  he 
wait  for  a  chance  that  might  never  come, 
why  should  he  not  deal  treacherously  with 
a  man  who  had  proved  himself  so  black 
a  traitor  ?  He  did  not  heed  the  man  who 
wallowed  down  with  a  blue  stained  fore- 
head at  his  very  hand ;  he  only  laughed  as 
something  frayed  his  own  sleeve  from 
wrist  to  elbow.  In  a  moment,  in  one 
little  moment,  he  was  going  to  shoot 
down  this  devil  who  had  been  his 
friend. 

The  bank  was  near  now,  although  many 
of  his  company  would  never  reach  it. 
But  behind  them  was  force  enough  to 
sweep  the  skilled  handful  of  Boers  from 
cover,  would  they  but  wait  until  the 
English  cleared  the  water.  Mabey  had 
dragged  himself  from  the  river,  and 
Paul's  finger  was  upon  his  trigger  as  he 


followed  him.  There  was  a  hum  as  from 
a  million  giant  bees  as  the  bullets  flickered 
around  them,  spattering  lead  as  they  split 
upon  the  stones. 

Then,  suddenly  he  saw  his  company 
officer  beside  the  sergeant,  forming  the 
men  as  they  struggled  up  the  bank. 
There  was  a  thick  red  stain  on  his  yellow 
sleeve  and  a  red  weal  across  his  cheek. 
But  there  was  the  Siime  laugh  in  his  eyes 
as  Paul  had  seen  that  day  when  he  had 
joined  him  at  the  wickets,  with  fifty  to 
get  and  only  half  an  hour  to  go.  They 
had  got  those  runs  that  day,  he  remem- 
bered. .  .  .  And  then  he  thought  of  what 
he  had  in  his  mind  to  do,  and  he  laughed 
harshly  as  he  knew  that  he  might  not  do 
it.  He  would  not  murder  the  dirty  beast 
— let  him  go  to  hell  in  his  own  fashion. 
He  would  do  what  he  could  to  back  the 
captain,  and  if  a  bullet  found  him,  well — 
so  much  the  better  ! 

Many  men  have  landed  by  now,  and 
the  captain  leads  them  forward  in  open 
order  to  where  the  remnants  of  the 
advance  force  are  seeking  cover,  taught 
by  desperation.  As  the  reinforcements 
come  they  spring  to  their  feet,  and  the 
major  leads  them  at  a  double  towards 
those  flashing,  spitting  rocks.  They  are 
near  them  now,  panting,  gasping,  stumbling 
over  their  wounded  fellows,  but  advancing. 
With  the  tail  of  his  eye  Paul  Kastor  sees 
Mabey  fall,  just  as  something  sears  his 
own  side  and  shoulder,  and  the  darkness 
leaps  up  towards  him. 

It  was  hours  later,  and  evening  was 
falling,  when  at  last  he  opened  heavy 
eyes  and  awoke  to  pain.  His  tongue  and 
lips  were  black  and  parching,  and  his 
shoulder  was  burning  like  molten  lead. 
He  stirred  slightly,  and  some  one  groaned 
horribly  at  his  very  side.  He  •  raised  his 
head  a  little,  and  Siiw  that  Mabey  was 
lying  beside  him  with  wide-open,  pain- 
strained  eyes. 

"I'm  dying,  Kastor,"  he  said  faintly. 
"  I've  got  it  through  the  stomach,  and  I'm 
going  fast.  My  bottle's  empty,  and  I'd 
give  my  chance  of  heaven  for  a  gulp  of 
water." 

Since  he  recovered  consciousness  Paul 
Kastor's  fingers  had  been  groping  for  his 
water-bottle,  and  now  at  last  they  clutched 
it.  It  was  half  full,  and  he  laughed 
mockingly  with  his  dry  lips  as  he  raised 
it.  "I  reckon  as  we're  both  dying,"  he 
said  hoarsely.     "  But  there's  timtj  for  a 
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little  talk  first.  I've  water  here,  but  I'd 
pour  it  on  tlie  ground  rather  than  let  you 
taste  it.  D'ye  know  that  I  nearly  shot 
you  from  behind  as  we  came  up  from  the 
river  a  while  ago  ?  " 

Mabey's  straining,  reddened  eyes  met 
his  with  something  of  shame,  but  nothing 
of  surprise,  in  them.  "  So  you've  heard," 
he  said  slowly.  "Well,  I  dop't  wonder 
that  you  felt  like  shooting." 

There  was  something  in  his  calmness 
that  stirred  the  devil  in  Paul  Kastor's 
heart.  It  maddened  him  to  think  that 
this  man  should  die  triumphant.  "You 
dog  !  you  dirty  dog  ! "  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"  To  call  yourself  my  friend,  and  steal  my 
girl  from  me  behind  my  back  !  I  wish  to 
Gawd  I'd  shot  you,  as  I  meant  to  ! " 

"  I  don't  wonder  you're  sore,  and  you've 
got  a  right  to  speak  your  mind,"  the 
sergeant  said  quietly.  "  But  when  you 
talk  about  stealing  your  girl,  you're  wrong. 
I  only  tried  to  steal  her." 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  what  in  blazes  d'ye 
mean  ?  "  Paul  Kastor  asked,  with  a  great 
light  of  wonder  in  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

"  I  mean  that  she  wouldn't  look  at  me," 
the  sergeant  said  wearily.  "  I  thought  at 
first  she'd  written  you  about  it,  but  now 
I  know  it's  some  lying  cat  of  a  woman 
who  saw  what  I  did  that  day  before  we 
sailed.  People  thought  it  queer,  didn't 
they,  for  a  sergeant  to  be  so  thick  with  a 
blooming  private  ?  I  wonder  they  didn't 
guess  the  truth.  Why,  man,  from  the 
first  day  I  saw  Jennie  I've  thought  of 
nothing  else  in  the  world ! " 

He  stopped  exhausted,  with  a  groan,  and 
Paul  Kastor  lay  silent,  with  clenching 
hands.  But  there  was  ho-:o  in  his  heart, 
a  hope  which  had  been  strange  to  him  for 
seven  long  days. 

**  I  knew  it  was  a  dirty  game,"  the 
sergeant  went  on.  "  But  I  didn't  care, 
and  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  make  her  care  for  me,  and  she 
never  looked  the  way  I  went.  I  spoke 
to  her  that  last  day  but  one,  when  I  knew 
you  couldn't  come.  I  thought  I'd  never 
see  her  again,  like  enough,  and  I  told 
her— how  it  was." 

Once  again  his  voice  died  down  to 
silence.  His  face  was  of  a  dirty  pallor 
through  its  tan,  and  his  lips  were 
cracking. 


"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  Paul  Kastor  asked 
quite  quietly. 

"  Curse  you,  she  said  she  loved  you 
dearly,  and  no  one  else  in  the  world  I 
And  then— when  I  thought  that  it  was 
the  last  time — I  snatched  at  her  hands 
and  took  a  kiss  from  her.  I  suppose 
some  beast  of  a  woman  saw  us  at  the 
door,  and  would  never  tell  you  how 
Jennie  smacked  my  face.  Well — that's 
the  lot — that's  all  of  it  I  Your  girl's 
straight,  and  a  million  times  too  good 
for  you." 

Paul  Kastor  hid  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  lay  silent  for  a  while,  struggling  to 
straighten  out  his  world.  But  he  could  not 
think  clearly — he  could  only  remember 
that  Jennie  loved  no  one  else  in  the 
world  but  his  worthless  self.  And  some- 
how he  found  that  his  bitter  hate  for 
Mabey  had  died  away.  After  all,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  a  man  should  love 
Jennie  and  should  try  to  win  her.  He 
rolled  towards  the  sergeant,  and  raised 
the  water-bottle  to  his  lips.  "  You  poor 
devil,  you're  going  to  die,  and  perhaps 
the  best  thing  too,"  he  said.  **  You  can 
drink  'arf  this  water.  You  should  have 
the  lot,  but  I've  got  to  live  to  get  back  to 
Jennie.  I'm  going  to  live  ;  I  know,  now, 
as  I'm  going  to  live.  Don't  give  me  no 
jaw,  but  drink  that  water  !  " 

They  shared  the  water,  and  it  gave 
strength  to  Paul  Kastor  to  get  out  his 
bandage  and  tie  up  his  wounds  in  a 
clumsy  fashion.  The  sergeant's  case  was 
hopeless  and  beyond  his  skill.  Then  they 
lay  quietly  without  further  speech,  but  to 
each  man  his  thoughts.  A  wounded  man 
was  moaning  softly  at  a  little  distance 
from  them  ;  otherwise  the  world  was  very 
still,  and  the  quiet  stars  were  beginning 
to  glimmer  from  the  great  careless  sky. 
Paul  never  knew  how  long  it  was  before 
a  weak  voice  spoke  beside  him,  a  voice 
that  scarcely  reached  his  ears.  **  Tell — 
Jennie — I'm — sorry,"  it  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul  Kastor,  "  I  will." 

And  then  he  heard  a  heav>',  gasping 
sigh. 

The  living  man  lay  on  beside  the  dead, 
until  lanterns  began  to  twinkle  through 
the  dusk,  and  the  cheery  voices  of  the 
stretcher- men  rang  through  the  lonely 
silence. 
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I    DO   not  give  this  as  an  absolutely  taining "     powers.       Mathews     was,     as 

new  story, — if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  Michael  Kelly,  somewhat  ungrammatically 

found, — but  simply  as  an   amusing  but  quite  intelligibly,  records,  "  immensely 

one.     To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  popular  with  the  audience   at  the  •  York 

has  not  already  appeared  in  print.     With  Theatre  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  theatres 

this  prefatial  apology,  I  come  to  business,  on  the  circuit  he  belonged  to." 

*          ♦            *          ♦          ♦  He   appeared  at   the    Haymarket    on 

At  the  commencement  of  last  century  May  i6th,    1803,  and  marrying,   for  the 

the  Provincial  Theatres  possessed  excel-  second   time,  soon   afterwards,  it  suited 


"'What  the /  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  big  body." 

Occasionally     a     Metropolitan      meteor  him  and  his  wife  to  accept  a  four  months' 

flashed  across  the  calm  theatrical  firma-  certain     engagement     at     Drury     Lane 

ment   of    the   Provinces.      The    leading  Theatre,  every  year,  after  the  expiration  of 

London  actors  went  on  tour  and  "did"  their   term  at   the  Haymarket.     I  forget 

the  principal  towns.     At  this  time  Charles  under   whose   management   this  contract 

Mathews    the    Elder,    father  of  Charles  was  entered  into,  but  I  think  it  was  under 

James    Mathews,     the    inimitable     light  that  of  George  Colman.     This  particular 

comedian,   had  established   himself  as  a  point  is  immaterial  to  this  story,  except  that 

great  favourite  with  the  audiences  at  the  the  name  of  George  Colman  figures  among 

leading    provincial  theatres,    both  by  his  the   guests   of   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Mathews 

acting  and  by  his  exceptionally   "  enter-  on  the  occasion  I  am  qj55^^tj:ynention. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  various  places  of  amusement  in 
London  kept  very  different  hours  to 
what  they  do  nowadays.  There  was  no 
Early  Closing  Act,  but  the  theatres  opened 
early,  and  all  the  post-theatrical  amuse- 
ments, given  at  **  Kitchens,"  "  Cellars," 
"Saloons,"  "The  Finish,"  and  at  other 
places  of  varied  and  somewhat  question- 
able entertainment,  including  dancing, 
pugilism,  singing,  drinking,  and  "  sports  " 
generally,  were  carried  on  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  "  larky 
ones,"  of  whom  "Tom,  Jerry,  and  the 
Corinthian "  were  the  representatives, 
would  reel  home  to  their  lodgings,  or  be 
conveyed  thither  by  a  "  Jarvey  "  just  a 
trifle  less  inebriated  than  were  his  fares. 

Mathews  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  order  to  be  on  the  spot,  he  and  his 
wife  had  some  little  time  previously  quitted 
their  pretty  little  snuggery  at  Hampstead, 
and  temporarily  taken  a  small  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square. 
Practically  they  were  alone,  as  young 
Charles,  their  son,  was  still  a  schoolboy, 
at  home  only  for  the  holidays. 

The  performance  at  Drury  Lane  began 
at  seven,  the  doors  being  open  at  either 
six  or  half-past,  and  Mathews  was  due  to 
appear  within  an  hour  of  the  opening. 
Early  dinners  and  late  suppers  were  lor 
everybody  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
"professionals,  actors  and  singers  "  dined 
ordinarily  at  an  hour  considerably  earlier 
than  did  their  audience.  The  morning 
rehearsal  was  over  as  soon  after  one 
o'clock  as  possible,  and  the  actor  was  thus 
enabled  to  get  home  and  dine,  about  or 
soon  after  two,  and  to  obtain  a  good  rest 
before  returning  to  the  theatre  at  six  for 
the  night's  performance. 

The  Mathewses  were  more  than  com- 
fortably off.  Being  an  excellent  enter- 
tainer on  the  stage,  he  kept  up  the 
character,  in  private  life,  of  being  a  first- 
rate  host,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  a 
most  hospitable  couple.  Rarely  did  they 
dine  at  home  tite  a  tite,  the  rule  being 
that  if  they  were  not  dining  out,  some  of 
their  fellow-comedians,  or  of  their  un- 
professional friends,  would  be  their  guests. 

It  was  to  be  a  late  Easter,  and  Manager 
Colman  was  preparing  for  it  a  taking  bill. 
The  work  in  advance  was  heavy.  Colman 
kept  the  company's  nose  to  the  Drury 
Lane  grindstone,  and  Mathews  was  re- 
hearsing every  morning  up  to  nearly  two 
o'clock,  when  he  was  uncommonly  glad 


to  return  home,  so  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  wife  and  a  lew  lively 
friends  at  dinner,  then  have  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  good  half-hour's  rest,  before  duty 
recalled  him  to  the  stage  of  old  Drury. 

At  the  stage-door  he  met  the  manager. 
After  exchanging  salutations,  Mathews, 
as  if  Colman's  appearance  had  suddenly 
recalled  an  event  to  his  memory,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  say,  Colman,  don't  forget  you 
dine  with  us  to-day." 

"  Not  likely  to  forget  it,"  returned  the 
manager.     "  What's  your  hour  ?  " 

"  Well,"  observed  Mathews,  "  I  suppose 
we  shan't  be  over  till  quite  one — eh  ?  " 

"  I'll  dismiss  everybody  at  half-past," 
Colman  said  decidedly. 

"Stick  to  that!"  said  Mathews,  "and 
we'll  dine  at  a  quarter-past  two  sharp. 
My  wife  has  asked  the  D'Egvilles,  Listen, 
and  Jemmy  Smith  for  two  punctually.  But 
some  of  'em  are  sure  to  be  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  late." 

So  they  went  to  work.  It  was  a  dull, 
disappointing  rehearsal,  more  so  than 
usual.  Colman  became  grumpy,  Kemble 
cynical,  the  ladies  irritating,  Mathews 
the  humourous,  quite  out  of  humour  ;  and 
Colman's  announcement  dismissing  the 
rehearsal  and  summoning  them  all  for 
the  next  day  was  received  with  feelings 
of  great  relief  by  the  entire  company. 

"Two  sharp,"  called  out  Mathews  to 
Colman,  who  nodded  "all  right"  Where- 
upon Mathews  left  the  theatre. 

Having  a  clear  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  dinner,  it  occurred  to  Mathews 
that  to  go  round  by  Covent  Garden  market 
might  enable  him  to  take  home  to  his 
wife  some  fresh  fruit,  or  sweet  spring 
flowers.  As  he  was  passing  through  the 
market,  after  examining  some  of  the 
various  shops  and  stalls,  his  foot  slipped 
on  a  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  he  would 
have  fallen  heavily  but  for  the  propulsion 
of  a  big  body  towards  him,  which  coming 
at  a  good  pace  just  saved  itself  from 
being  knocked  backwards  by  catching 
Mathews  in  its  arms. 

"  What  the "  exclaimed  the  voice 

of  the  big  body. 

"  A  hundred  pardons  ! "  began  Mathews, 
recovering. 

And  then  both  facing  each  other 
exclaimed  with  delight  and  in  utter 
astonishment,  "  By  Jingo  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mathews  !  how  are  you  ?  " 
cried  the  big  burly  man  jovially.  "  I  am 
delighted.     How  ar^J0,j^;GoOgle 
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"Immensely  well,"  resp — -^-^-^  -^^-^^^^ 

"  and  you  ?  " 

"Right  as  a  trivet,  m 
his  friend.  "  Odd  !  I  wa: 
you.  You've  changed  1 
used  to  be,  haven't  you 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  M 
— one  moment  —  here's 
address,"  and  he  presents 
card.  ''  But,"  he  contini 
a  tone  of  reproach,  "  why 
you  go  to  the  theatre  ?  " 

"1  did  last  night,''  wi 
reply,  **  but  I  couldn't  gel 

"  Didn't   you   try   the 
door? "asked  Mathews. 

"  I  never  thought  of 
that,"  was  the  answer  : 
"  that  is,  I  did  think  of 
it,  but,  you  know,  a 
fellow  up  from  York- 
shire— eh — a  provincial  ? 
Eh  ?  He  doesn't  like 
to  risk  himself  among 
you  professional 
jokers." 

*•  All  nonsense," 
protested  Mathews. 
"  But  you're  going 
to  stop  some  time  ?  " 

"No:  can't,"  said 
his    friend.       "  Im- 
possible !     Off  by  night  coach.     It's  fine 
weather  now — dry  and  fairly  warm." 

"  Off  to-night !  '  exclaimed  Mathews. 

**  Yes  :  must,"  was  the  brief  response. 

"  Then,"  said  Mathews  firmly,  **  I'll  take 
no  refusal.  I  must  introduce  you  to  my 
wife.  I've  told  her  so  much  about  you  : 
how  kind   you  were  whenever   I  visited 

York,  and  how  you  promised But 

there,  I'm  only  wasting  time.     Come  back 
with  me  naWj  and  have  dinner." 

"Delighted,"  was  the  hearty  reply. 
"  I  musf  just  put  up  one  or  two  things, 
and  then,"  looking  at  card,  "  I'll  take  a 
hackney  coach  and  be  with  you — well, 
close  on  a  quarter-past  two — and  if  I'm  a 
few  minutes  late,  you'll  forgive  me,  eh  ?  " 

"Certainly,  as  long  as  you  come  to 
dinner!"  cried  Mathews;  and  waving 
hands  to  each  other,  the  big  Yorkshireman 
hurried  off  to  the  left  westwards,  and 
Mathews  northwards,  both  in  the  highest 
spirits  possible. 

"First  rate,"  said  Mathews  to  himself; 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him  again.  Such  a 
good,  kind,  jovial  fellow.  Such  a  typical 
warm-hearted      Yorkshireman.        How 


That's  the  man?'  cried  her  husband.' 

pleased  my  wife  will  be  !  I've  told  her 
so  much  about  him,  and  for  ever  so  long 
she's  been  so  anxious  to  see  him.  It's 
capital."  Sucldenly  he  pulled  up  short. 
*'  Now,  that's  odd — tv/iat  on  earth  is  his 
name  ?  Let  me  see  :  no — hanged  if  I  can 
call  it  to  mind.  What  an  infernal  memory 
I've  got  !  "  Then,  as  he  hurried  on,  he 
said  cheerily  to  himself,  '*  But  it  doesn't 
matter ;  I've  talked  about  him  so  often 
to  my  wife,  she'W  know  his  name  directly 
I  mention  him." 

And  doubling  his  pace,  he  soon  arrived 
at  home.  Two  o'clock.  Mrs.  Mathews  was 
in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  her  guests. 

"  My  dear  ! "  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"whom  do  you  think  I  have  asked  to 
dinner  ?  " 

*'  I  haven't  the  smallest  idea,"  she 
replied  amiably,  "but  I  hope  it  is  not 
more  than  one." 

"  No — only  one  ;  but  I'm  so  glad — I've 
owed  him  a  good  turn  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mathews,  running  on  at  the  pace 
of  one  of  his  own  masterly  monologues. 
"  That  chap  in  York — you  know." 

"Oh   yes!"  exclaime(V1^IESJ^Mathews, 
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delighted.     "  I  am  so  glad.     He  was  so 
kind  to  you — with  his  carriage  always —  . 
and  his  excellent  dinners " 

"  That's  the  man  ! "  cried  her  husband  : 
"I  knew  you'd  recollect  him.  But  I've 
clean  forgotten  his  name !  My  dear, 
what  ts  his  name  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  pondering, 
"  let  me  see  ! " 

He  fidgeted  impatiently.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  forgotten  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Mathews  became  nervous.  She 
answered,  in  a  dazed  way,  **  I'm  afraid, 
Charles,  I  have." 

At  this  moment  a  maid  opened  the  door 
and  announced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Egville. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  pardons  !  "  said 
their  host.  "Excuse  me — I'll  be  down 
directly."  He  paused.  "  By  the  way, 
D'Egville,  do  you  happen  to  remember 
my  telling  you  about  a  capital  chap  in 
Yorkshire ?" 

"  Lots  of  'em,"  said  D'Egville. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  his  host ; 
"  but  this  one  used  to  be  so  very 
hospitable." 

D'Egville  shook  his  head.  So  did  Mrs. 
D'Egville. 

"I  think  I've  heard  you  mention  him," 
observed  Mrs.  D'Egville  soothingly. 

Liston  entered  the  room,  unannounced  : 
he  had  caught  part  of  the  conversation,  and 
joined  in.  "  I'se  Yorkshire,"  said  Liston, 
with  a  comic  grin.  "I  remember  your 
telling  me  about  a  regular  good,  jolly, 
jovial  chap " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mathews  excitedly, 
"  that's  the  man  !  He's  coming  here  to 
dinner." 

**  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  meet  so 
good  a  fellow,"  sajd  Liston,  with  his  hand 
on  his  heart.     "  What's  his  name  ?  " 

Mathews  groaned.  "  Oh  Lor'  !  that's 
exactly  what  I  want  to  find  out !  " 

"  You  don't  know  your  guest's  name  ! " 
they  asked  all  together. 

"  No.  Quarter-past  two.  Here's  Col- 
man, — tell  him'^  \  and,  warned  by  his 
wife  that  he'd  be  late,  Mathews  ran  upstairs 
to  his  dressing-room. 

Colman  heard  the  difficulty.  "  My 
dear  madam,"  he  said  sweetly  to  Mrs. 
Mathews,  "why  trouble?  As  he  is  a 
stranger  here,  your  servant  will  announce 
him,  and  then  we  shall  hear  the  name  ! " 

Mrs.  Mathews  went  to  her  husband 
with  Colman's  comfort.  Her  husband 
saw  it  was  the  very  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    So  his  wife  returned  to  the  dining- 


room ;  and  Mathews,  promising  not  to 
be  five  minutes,  continued  his  rapid  act 
of  preparation  for  dinner. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  there  was 
a  loud  knock  and  ring.  The  front  door  was 
evidently  answered  at  once,  and  Mathews, 
descending  the  stairs,  heard  the  maid- 
servant inquire,  "  What  name,  sir  ?  " 

Mathews,  eagerly  listening,  looked  down 
over  the  banisters,  and  at  that  moment 
the  man  from  Yorkshire  looked  up  and 
caught  sight  of  him.  "  I'm  punctual, 
eh  ?  "  he  asked,  ascending  the  stairs,  "  or 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ain't  I  ?  " 

The  maid  had  disappeared. 

"  Capital !  "  said  Mathews  ;  then  he 
called  out,  "  Dinner,  Mary !  we're  quite 
ready,"  and  the  next  moment  he  had 
entered  the  drawing-room  bringing  his 
friend  with  him. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mathews,  pulling 
himself  together,  "  here  is  my  old  friend 
about  whom  you've  heard  so  much — ^just 
from  Yorkshire ;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
has  to  return  to-night." 

Mrs.  Mathews  was  sympathetic,  and 
received  him  most  graciously ;  then  all  the 
others  were  presented  to  him,  and  within 
five  minutes  he  knew  all  their  names,  but 
not  a  single  one  of  them  knew  his. 

Dinner  was  duly  announced,  and  the 
Man  from  Yorkshire  gave  his  arm  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  while  Mathews  escorted 
Madame  D'Egville.  On  the  staircase, 
sotto  vocey  small  bets  were  made  as  to  who 
would  first  discover  the  guest's  name ;  but 
soon  after  they  had  sat  down,  and  the 
dinner  had  well  started,  the  conversation 
turned  on  general  topics,  then  on  theatrical 
matters.  Liston  had  some  amusing  stories 
to  tell,  Colman  was  not  a  whit  behind 
him,  Mathews  was  at  his  best,  D'Egville 
favoured  the  company  with  some  stories 
from  the  studios,  and  James  Smith  showed 
himself  to  be,  as  he  always  was  when  in 
excellent  spirits,  "one  of  the  lifes  and 
souls  of  the  party." 

After  dinner  the  gentlemen  sat  over 
their  wine,  the  ladies  having  withdrawn, 
and  the  Yorkshireman,  inspired  by  the  wit 
and  humour  of  his  entertainers,  told  some 
dialect  stories  which  sent  them  into  roars 
of  laughter ;  and  Liston  was  on  the  point 
of  capping  one  of  the  best,  when  Colman, 
glancing  at  his  watch,  exclaimed;  "  By 
Jove,  it's  just  on  a  quarter-past  six."  He 
had  to  be  at  Drury  Lane  by  seven,  as 
had  Mathews  and  Liston,  who  were  both 
playing.  C  c^c^c^\o 
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"'Bach  three  p'a,   and  you'll  win.*" 

"  And  the  coach  goes  at  eight,"  said 
the  jovial  Yorkshireman,  rising.  **  If 
you'll  allow  me  I'll  just  step  up  to  say 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"Certainly,"  responded  his  host;  "and 
you'll  want  a  coach  to  take  you  to  your 
hotel.     Shall  I  send  for  one  ?  '* 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  ?  "  returned  the 
guest.  "I'm  obleeged  to  you,"  and  with 
that  he  mounted  to  the  drawing-room  and 
made  his  adieux  to  his  hostess,  while 
Mathews  told  the  maid  to  fetch  a  hackney- 
coach. 

"  We're  no  forrarder,"  said  Lislon.  '*  I 
quite  forgot  all  about  his  name." 

"  So  did  I,"  quoth  James  Smith.  "  But 
what's  in  a  name  ?  he's  excellent  company. 
He  has  given  me  an  invitation  to  his  place 
near  York." 

"  Then  you  have  his  address  ?  "  asked 
D'Egville. 

"  He  referred  me  to  Mathews  for  that," 
was  Smith's  reply. 

"  Ditto  here,"  chimed  in  Colman  and 
Liston. 

At   that   minute   Jane  announced   the 


\ 
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hackney-coach    as    being    at   the 
door.    Mathews  and  the  Unknown 
descended  the  staircase  ;  overcoats 
and  hats  were  in  requisition  ;  there 
was  handshaking  all  round.    An- 
other coach  came   up   to  convey 
to  the  theatre  Liston,  Colman,  and 
Mathews,  who,  engaged  in  putting 
on  and  assisting  each  other  with 
their  own  overcoats,  did  not  hear 
the  address  which  the  stranger, 
at     thjit     instant,     gave    the 
hackney  coachman. 

"Good-bye!"     cried 
Mathews,  darting  to  the  coach- 
door  and  helping  him  to  shut 
it  as  the  stranger  ensconced 
himself    comfortably    in    the 
roomy  vehicle, — "  Where  to  ?"' 
"All     right,     sir,"    gruffly 
answered   the  old  Jar\'ey,  as 
I         he  put  his  horse   in   motion 
I         with  a  flick  of  his  well-worn 
whip. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "good- 
byes "  as  the  guest  was  driven  off. 
"  But  what's  his  name  ?  "  they 
exclaimed   to  one   another  simul- 
taneously. 

The   hackney-coach   pulled    up 

suddenly   at  a  distance   of  some 

hundred   yards,  and  a   hand  was 

seen  out  of  the  window  beckoning. 

"I  shall   know  now,"  cried  Mathews, 

and  ran  up  to  the  trap. 

Said  the  Yorkshireman,  looking  out  of 
the  window :  "  My  dear  Mathews,  your 
pleasant  party  quite  made  me  forget  one 
thing.     Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mathews  im- 
pulsively. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  returned  the 
Yorkshire  Mystery.  "  You  know  Dim- 
mock's,  the  watchmaker's,  just  top  o' 
Bond  Street?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mathews. 
"  Well,"  continued  the  departing  guest, 
"two  days  ago  I  left  my  watch  there 
to  be  cleaned  and  put  all  right :  it's  a 
gold  one,  a  repeater,  engine-turned  l)ack. 
Will  you  kindly  call  there,  ask  for  it,  and 
when  Dimmock  has  finished  it  send  it 
home  to  me  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mathews,  seeing 
a  chance.     "  Your  name's  on  it  ?  " 

"  Dimmock  always  labels  the  watches 
that  are  left  in  his  charge,"  said  the  per- 
plexing guest     "  Drive  on,  coachy  ! " 
"One  moment i ",  cried  Mathews,  sud- 
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denly  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  idea. 
**  A  propos  of  the  name  on  the  watch- 
Label,"  he  went  on  breathlessly,  "  it  was 
only  just  now  that  Liston  and  myself  were 
discussing  how  you  spelt  it." 

**  Tve  known  people  have  a  bet  about 
it  before  now,"  observed  the  jolly  stranger, 
laughing. 

**  Very  likely,"  said  Mathews  quickly, 
and  very  much  interested ;  **  and  how  is 
it  spelt?" 

"Three  p's,  my  boy,"  answered  the  utter 
Mystery,  laughing  heartily.  "Three  p's. 
Back  three  p's,  and  you'll  win.    Drive  on  !  " 

Off  went  the  hackney  coach,  and 
Mathews  returned  to  his  friends. 

"  Well,  you've  found  out  the  name  ?  " 
they  exclaimed,  intensely  excited. 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  answered  Mathews, 
pulling  a  long  face  ;  "  all  I  know  is  that 
he  spells  it  with  three  /j." 

They  regarded  one  another  blankly ; 
but  time  was  up,  and  Mathews,  Colman, 
and  Liston  had  to  hurry  off  to  Drury 
Lane. 


of  his  wife  called  early  at  Dimmock's  in 
Bond  Street. 

A  shrewd-looking  old  man  in  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  was  behind  the 
counter. 

"  Mr.  Dimmock  ?  "  inquired  Mathews. 

**  My  name  is  Dimmock,  sir,"  answered 
the  old  Shopkeeper.  "  May  I  ask  what's 
your  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Well,"  returned  Mathews,  hesitatingly, 
"it's  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  explain. 
My  name  is  Mathews — Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  I^ne,"  and  he  presented  his  card. 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  the 
ancient  watchmaker,  with  a  grave  smile, 
and  narrowly  eyeing  his  visitor.  "  I  am 
not  much  of  a  theatre-goer  myself,  but 
I've  seen  you,  sir,  more  than  once,  and — 
if  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying  so — most 
certainly  I  should  never  have  recognised 
you." 

Mathews  smiled  and  bowed  acknowledg- 
ments of  what  was  intended,   he  hoped, 
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for  a  compliment,  though  it  did  sound 
like  a  courteous  expression  of  genuine 
mistrust. 

Then  he  told  his  story.  A  gentleman 
from  Yorkshire,  whose  name  he  couldn't 
remember,  had  asked  him  to  call  and  ask 
for  a  watch  he  had  left;  and  if  it  were 
finished  he  (Mathews)  was  authorised  to 
forward  it  to  him. 

"  What's  his  address  ?  "  asked  the  wary 
Mr.  Dimmock. 

"  It  has  entirely  escaped  me,"  answered 
the  unfortunate  Mathews — "both  name 
and  address." 

Mr.  Dimmock  hummed  to  himself. 
Then  he  said,  "  You  see,  sir,  I  have  about 
half  a  dozen  watches  left  by  gentlemen 
from  Yorkshire  who  come  up  about  this 
time — all  gold  ones — all  repeaters — all 
with  backs  as  you  describe — all  being 
mended  and  repaired.  You  can  tell  him 
that:' 

"  Tell  him  !  "  exclaimed  Mathews ; 
"  but  how  can  I  ?  He  has  gone.  He'll 
be  at  home  to-morrow  night.  But  IVe 
forgotten  his  name  and  his  address  !  " 


"  Um  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Dimmock, 
rubbing  his  chin.  Then  he  asked,  "Didn't 
he  give  you  any  sort  of  clue  ?  " 

"  All  he  told  me,"  answered  Mathews 
despondingly,  "was  that  his  name  was 
spelt  with  three  p's." 

Mr.  Dimmock  beamed  again  and 
laughed  heartily.  "  Mr.  Mathews,"  he 
said,  "  you  can  write  to  him — -I'll  give 
you  his  address,"  and  he  began  \triting  on 
a  slip  of  notepaper." 

Mathews  was  all  impatience. 

"You  may  tell  him,"  continued  Mr. 
Dimmock,  quietly  finishing  his  writing, 
"  you  may  tell  him,  from  me^  that  his 
watch  won't  be  ready  for  another  ten 
days." 

"  And  his  name  and  address  ?  "  pressed 
Mathews  eagerly. 

Mr.  Dimmock  handed  him  the  slip 
of  paper  as  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
''  Philippsl'' 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  Mathews 
triumphantly.  "  Three  p's  !  fancy  ! 
The  idea !  ...  so  simple !  and  none  of 
us  could  think  of  thatr^ 


THE  POOL. 

BY    A.     HUGH     FISHER. 

I    SAW  among  the  hills  appear 
A  dimple  of  the  earth, 
Where  lay  a  pool  of  water  clear 
When  water  was  in  dearth. 

Small  sun-bleached  pebbles  girdled  it 
A  span-wide  whiteness  round. 

And  billowing  grass  did  like  a  sea 
On  every  side  abound. 

Three  thistles  hung  their  heavy  heads 

Like  lazy  sentinels. 
The  balmy  air  was  sweet  with  scent 

Of  thyme  and  heather-bells. 

I  bent  to  gaze  within  the  pool, 

And  saw  reflected  there 
A  face  that  o'er  my  shoulder  peeped 

Framed  in  a  mist  of  hair. 


I  quickly  turned  to  greet  that  face, 
And  none  at  all  was  nigh ; 

I  looked  towards  the  pool  again. 
And  lo !  the  earth  was  dry. 
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The  Eton  Schooldays  of  Certain  Celebrities* 

THE  RIGHT  HON-  HERBERT  GLADSTONE,  MP. 

BY  AN  OLD  SCHOOLFELLOW. 

WE  called  remained  until  the 
h  i  m  day  he  left  Eton. 
'*Tup-  The  name  of 
pence,"  and  some-  Gladstone- was  held 
how  the  name  in  high  honour  in 
seemed  to  fit  him  the  school,  in  spite 
well.  The  origin  of  of  the  fact  that  the 
the  nickname  was  large  majority  of 
the  fact  that  his  the  boys  belonged 
illustrious  father  to  Conservative 
had  just  taken  two-  families.  A  friend 
pen ceofTthe Income  of  mine  told  me  the 
Tax  when  young  other  day  that  about 
Herbert  came  to  eight  or  nine  years 
Eton.  Besides  ago  he  was  camping 
this,  however,  out  at  Eton  for  five 
"Tuppence "looked  days  with  his  corps, 
very  young  for  his  the  Honourable 
age,  in  spite  of  his  Artillery  Company, 
sturdy  build,  and  and  by  special  per- 
was  also  a  very  missionof  the  Head 
little  chap  when  they  were  accorded 
he  first  arrived.  the  unique  privilege 
Hence,  as  I  say  of  occupying  the 
above,  the  name  great  upper  school- 
seemed  to  suit  him,  H^^bert  Gladstone  at  Eton.  roomas a  dormitory, 
and  "Tuppence" he  FromaPhotobyi                       [Hius&saunders.           I  n^cd^^JLOit^ay  this 
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happened  during  the  summer  holidays 
when  the  boys  were  away.  The  rain  was 
pouring  in  torrents,  and  when  my  friend 
had  finished  his  rounds  he  threw  himself 
down  in  his  wet  clothes  on  a  time-worn 
bench,  on  which  probably  many  a  young 
Etonian,  long  since  forgotten,  had  fidgeted 
and  longed  for  the  school  clock  to  strike 
the  hour  of  his  release.  Gradually  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  he  found  himself 
gazing  at  a  huge  name,  cut  deep  in  the 
wainscoting  above  his  head,  and  lazily 
began  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  author.  It  was  too  dark  to  decipher 
all  the  letters,  but  as  the  light  became 
stronger  and  stronger,  there,  deeply  cut 
in  the  dark  stained  oak,  was  the  world- 
famed  name  of  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  other  day  we  all  heard  with  the 
deepest  regret  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Evans,  the  head  of  the  greatest  **  Dame's  " 
house  Eton  College  ever  knew;  and 
although  it  is  many  years  since  I  last 
saw  her,  the  news  came  as  a  great  shock, 
and  left  the  (alas  !)  too  familiar  feeling  of 
another  severed  tie  with  the  happy  past. 
I  was  brought  into  contact  with  this 
good  and  tactful  lady  on  many  occasions, 
although  I  was  not  in  her  house,  and 
was  invariably  struck  with  the  latent 
strength  of  character  and  will-power  which 
underlay  her  quiet,  gentle  manner.  Her 
talent  for  organisation,  and  her  intuitive 
knowledge  of  her  boys  and  their  char- 
acters were  little  short  of  marvellous,  while 
the  very  fact  that  such  perfect  order  was 
always  maintained  in  the  house,  and  yet 
every  lad  respected  and  esteemed  his 
**  Dame,"  is  in  itself  an  all-suflftcient 
tribute  to  the  perfect  success  of  M4ss 
Evans'  lovable  nature,  combined  with  a 
strict  sense  of  duty.  Herbert  Gladstone 
was  in  her  house,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  news  of  her  death,  coming  though 
it  did  when  he  was  flushed  not  only  with 
the  success  of  his  party  but  also  with  his 
own  personal  triumph,  may  have  dimmed 
his  eyes  and  saddened  his  heart. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all 
the  "  Dames' "  houses  are  now  extinct, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  revived.  For 
the  benefit  of  non-Etonians  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  term  "  Dames  "  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  house  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  lady.  On  the  contrary, 
VidaFs,  Dalton's,  Daman's,  Frewer's, 
Hale's,  Tarver's,  and  several  others,  in  the 
seventies,  belonged  mostly  to  Mathemati- 
cal masters.     They  were  called  "Dames," 


however,  because  those  in  authority  could 
not  be  the  tutors  of  the  boys  in  their 
houses,  and  were  simply  responsible  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  their  charges. 

With  the  exception  of  Miss  Evans',  no 
Dame's  house,  except  perhaps  Vidal's,  ever 
achieved  real  distinction  in  those  days.  ' 
But  what  a  house  Evans'  was!  Just 
before  "  lock  up  "  on  a  certain  memorable 
summer  term  I  can  call  to  mind  a  few  of 
the  boys  belonging  to  this  house  chatting 
at  the  well-known  door  in  Keate's  Lane. 
There  was  Edward  Lyttelton,  with  his  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  shouting  to  his 
brother  Alfred,  who  was  reading  seated 
on  his  window-sill,  where  the  flower-box 
ought  to  have  been,  in  his  favourite  position, 
his  knees  well  up  to  his  chin ;  Selwyn, 
the  son  of  the  bishop,  a  first-rate  football 
player;  I^icaita,  an  excellent  scholar; 
Walter  Farquhar,  now  the  well-known 
banker ;  Lord  Henry  Neville ;  Herbert 
Whitfeld,  the  famous  Sussex  cricketer ; 
the  two  Marjoribanks ;  Bailey,  a  capital 
left-handed  bowler,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Lord's  against  Harrow  ;  "  Cub  " 
Townley,  Herbert  Gladstone,  Kirklington 
Saul,  the  Oswalds,  the  Townleys,  Wigram, 
Wilberforce,  and  many,  many  others, 
who  distinguished  themselves  either  at 
Eton  or  later  on  in  life. 

In  the  latter  category  was  Herbert 
Gladstone ;  for  at  Eton,  strangely  enough, 
although  extremely  popular,  he  was  quite 
inconspicuous.  He  was  always  laughing, 
and  often  "  bally-ragging,"  but  gave  no 
particular  promise  of  exceptional  ability. 
In  history,  and  of  course  in  politics, 
he  was  keenly  interested ;  and  when  he 
went  up  to  Oxford  did  extremely  well, 
getting  a  first-class  in  history,  and  be- 
coming a  tutor  at  Keble  under  his  relative 
the  present  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

In  athletics,  Herbert  Gladstone  was  a 
fair  cricketer  and  fives  player,  but  as 
"goals"  in  the  field  game  he  was  nuUi 
secundus.  When  a  crisis  came,  and  a 
dangerous  man  had  passed  long  behind, 
and  was  dribbling  the  ball  near  the  goal, 
**  Tuppence "  would  be  as  intent  as  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse,  and,  seizing  his 
opportunity,  would  suddenly  snatch  off 
his  cap,  and  gripping  it  in  his  left  hand 
dash  from  between  the  sticks,  his  big, 
round,  black  eyes  all  ablaze,  and  his 
crisp,  dark,  curly  hair  standing  up  on 
end.  He  was  very  sturdily  built,  with 
a  fine  muscular  development,  and  was 
an  excellent  gymnast.     His^^w^or  the 


The  Summer  Half:  going  into  eleuen   o'clock  school. 
From  a  Photo  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Daman. 
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country  and  its  pursuits  even  at  a  very 
early  age  was  quite  extraordinary,  and 
besides  being  a  first-rate  shot  as  a  boy, 
he  knew  a  great  deal  about  forestry,  and 
loved  every  corner  of  the  beautiful 
Hawarden  Park.  Of  animals  "Tup- 
pence "  was  very  fond.  One  of  his  earliest 
deals  in  liye  stock  was  the  purchase  of  a 
retriever  puppy  from  the  Home  for  Lost 
Dogs,  at  Battersea,  which  lived  for  many 
years,  and  became  a  very  valuable  dog, 
for  which  I  believe  he  was  offered  ;^2o. 

Music  was  always  a  great  delight  to 
him,  and  I  particularly  recollect  his  great 
fondness  for  part  singing,  and  there 
were  many  boys  at  Miss  Evans'  at  the 
same  time  who  shared  his  taste.  He 
had  any  amount  of  pluck  and  presence  of 
mind;  and  a  story  in  this  connection  is 
told  of  him  in  1880,  when  he  was  stand- 
ing against  Lord  George  Hamilton  for 
Middlesex.  A  party  of  six  or  seven 
roystering  louts  followed  him  from  a 
political  meeting  to  Twickenham  station, 
intending  to  give  him  a  rough  time ; 
but  he  stood  up  to  them,  and  showed 
such  a  bold  front  that  they  ended  by 
cheering  him  off  when  he  left  in  the 
train. 

The  first  time  I  spoke  to  Herbert 
Gladstone  will  always  remain  fixed  in  my 
memory,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing moments  in  all  my  Eton  schooldays, 
and  as  the  episode  connected  therewith 
has  often  been  discussed  by  hundreds  of 
Etonians,  the  solution  may  interest  them. 
I  refer  to  the  memorable  occasion  when 
the  dear  old  clock  in  the  school  yard  went 
apparently  off  its  venerable  head,  and 
struck  twenty-three  times  without  any 
known  reason. 

In  order  to  understand  the  consterna- 
tion this  backsliding  of  the  school  clock 
caused,  it  must  be  explained  that  the 
whole  of  the  routine  of  College  was 
practically  governed  by  its  striking. 
Masters  and  boys  set  their  watches  by 
it,  the  terminations  of  football  and 
cricket  matches  were  often  decided  by 
its  solemn  tones,  and,  as  I  explained  in 
my  last  sketch,  a  famous  match  at  the 
"  VVall  "  was  continued  too  long  owing  to 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators  preventing 
the  umpire  from  hearing  the  chimes  of 
the  clock.  I  have  said  enough,  therefore, 
to  explain  that  this  famous  old  timepiece 
was  an  autocrat  in  its  way,  and  was  re- 
spected accordingly.  Its  position  also 
compelled  everybody  to   look   up  to  it. 


On  a  certain  fateful  day  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  little  friend  of  mine,  whose 
nickname  was  "  Senex,"  owing  to  his  old- 
fashioned  appearance,  when,  on  passing 
the  entrance  to  cloisters,  we  noticed  that 
the  door  leading  to  the  clock  tower  was 
half  open.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion we  crept  inside,  and  found  ourselves 
facing  an  iron  spiral  staircase.  It  was 
very  dark  in  the  tower,  the  only  light 
coming  through  little  slits  in  the  wall. 
Taking  our  courage,  however,  in  both 
hands,  we  began  to  climb  the  stairs,  and 
as  we  got  higher  and  higher,  so  the  noise 
of  the  mighty  ticking  of  the  clock  in- 
creased and  lured  us  to  our  fate,  till 
finally  we  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
room,  where  all  the  works  were  exposed 
to  our  eager  eyes.  For  the  first  few 
minutes  we  were  too  awed  to  move,  but 
by  degrees  we  gained  confidence  and 
began  to  touch  various  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  "  Senex  "  was  particularly 
busy  in  this  respect,  and  finally  pulled  a 
weird  kind  of  lever.  Suddenly,  without 
a  moment's  warning,  the  clock  struck ! 
Ye  gods,  what  a  noise  it  made  in  the 
silence  of  that  little  room  !  It  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  tower  was  coming  about 
our  ears,  and  as  if  the  old  clock  in  its 
righteous  anger  was  proclaiming  to  the 
whole  school  the  sacrilege  perpetrated  by 
two  little  lower  boys. 

The  time  was  about  eleven,  and  the 
school  yard  was  full  of  boys  waiting  to 
go  before  their  respective  masters.  At 
first  we  were  not  greatly  perturbed,  but 
when  we  had  counted  thirteen  or  fourteen 
strokes,  uncontrollable  panic  seized  us 
both,  and  we  began  tumbling  down  the 
stairs  as  hard  as  we  could,  pursued  by 
the  sound  of  the  mad  clanging  of  the 
outraged  clock.  And  what  added  to 
our  terror  was  the  sight,  through  the  slits 
in  the  masonry,  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  and  masters  gazing  up  at 
the  clock  tower  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment. "  Senex  "  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  spiral  staircase  before  me,  and  ran 
plump  into  the  arms  of  old  Holderness, 
the  custodian  of  the  cloisters. 

Seeing  the  capture,  I  proceeded  to  hicje 
in  a  dark  corner  by  the  door;  and  half 
an  hour  later,  when  all  was  quiet  and 
the  clock  had  ceased  from  troubling,  I 
cautiously  slipped  out  into  the  school  yard. 
It  was  here  that  I  happened  to  meet  Her- 
bert Gladstone,  who  was  then  high  up  in 
the  school  and  a  celebrity  in  his  way,  for 
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he  played  in  the  school  football  eleven, 
and  was  in  "  Pop."  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances I  would  not  have  dared,  as  a 
lower  boy,  to  stop  him  in  the  street ;  but 
I  was  labouring  under  great  excitement, 
and  was  undecided  as  to  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  so  far  as  my  loyalty  to 
•*  Senex  "  was  concerned.  Accordingly 
I  walked  straight  up  to  Gladstone,  and 
without  any  prelude  explained  exactly 
what  had  happened,  described  the  capture 
of  poor  "Senex,**  and  asked  if  I  ought 
to  give  myself  up.  "  Tuppence  "  always 
had  an  exceptionally  pleasant,  cheery 
face,  and  on  this  occasion  it  positively 
beamed  with  merriment.  He  either  took 
a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  keeping 
me  in  suspense,  or  else  he  was  turning 
the  matter  over  carefully  in  his  mind,  for 
he  was  some  time  answering.  At  last,  to 
my  great  relief,  he  said  :  "  I  don^t  see 
that  you  will  do  *  Senex*  any  good  by 
giving  yourself  up,  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
swished  in  any  case  "  ;  and  then — as  an 
afterthought— he  added,  *'  You  might 
stand  him  a  strawberry  mess  after  it  is 
over  I " 

So  poor  "  Senex "  suffered  alone  for 
our  escapade,  and  I  waited  for  him  by 
the  door  of  **  Chambers,"  and  took  him 
afterwards  to  Webber's,  where  I  offered 
him  the  best  strawberry  mess  that  could 
be;  made ;  but  I  remember  he  preferred 
ices,  as  you  got  more  of  them  for  the 
money — and,  besides,  he  said  they  were 
cooling.  My  little  friend  is  a  great  man 
in  the  City  now,  but  for  years  after  that 
dies  nefas  the  striking  of  the  school  clock 
at  Eton,  and  even  the  chimes  of  Big  Ben, 
got  seriously  on  his  nerves. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  modest  sketch 
to  shut  my  eyes  entirely  as  to  Herbert 
Gladstone's  ultimate  position  in  the  world 
of, politics,  and  to  recall  what  his  character 
was  as  a  schoolboy.  Opinions  will 
naturally  differ  as  to  whether  he  has 
even  now  achieved  grc;itness  and  position 
OMfing  to  any  superlative  merits  of  his 
own— even  if  those  merits  consisted  in 
mere  perseverance,  industry,  and  honesty 
of  purpose — or  whether  he  was  entirely 
indebted  for  his  opportunities  to  the 
glamour  and  fascination  surrounding  his 
illustrious  father's  parliamentary  record. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  little  ** Tuppence" 
was  intellectually  no  swan  among  geese 
at  Eton,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
be  reminded  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  R. 
Murray  that  when  the  latter  was  Captain 


of  the  Oppidans  Herbert  Gladstone  was 
also  in  sixth  form. 

Exceptionally  brilliant  boys  like  Welldon 
and  Curzon  would  always  find  their  way 
to  sixth  form,  because  their  superbtive 
merit  enabled  them  to  take  double 
removes  at  trials.  Consequently  when 
they  reached  the  "first  hundred"  (when 
promotion  is  obtained  by  those  above 
them  leaving)  they  were  young  enough 
to  await  their  turn  with  confidence,  know- 
ing that  they  could  not  be  superannuated. 
Herbert  Gladstone  was  not  one  of  these. 
He  went  to  Eton  very  young,  but  being 
^Yell  grounded,  took  a  good  place  in  the 
school.  At  trials  he  invariably  held  a 
satisfactory  position  in  the  list  without 
particularly  distinguishing  himself,  and 
gradually  worked  his  way  to  sixth  form, 
neither  lagging  behind  nor  progressing 
abnormally,  in  the  company  of  other 
boys  who  had  arrived  at  Eton  al)out 
the  same  time.  He  had  wonderful 
animal  spirits,  and  nothing  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  a  good  "  bear  fight " 
at  his  "  Dame's,"  when  his  sturdy  build  and 
muscular  development  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  was  never  what  we  used  to 
call  a  "  swell,"  nor  had  he  a  vast  number 
of  acquaintances,  his  friends  being  chiefly 
drawn  from  boys  in  his  own  house ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  declared  him  to 
be  the  cheeriest  of  companions  and  one 
who  viewed  the  world  generally  through 
rose-coloured  spectacles.  I  have  already 
referred  to  his  jxissionate  love  of  music, 
and  one  of  his  oldest  friends  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  he  believed  "  Tuppence " 
would  even  now  consider  a  Cabinet 
Meeting  as  hardly  prior  in  importance 
to  an  appointment  with  his  Choral 
Society. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  short  hours  available 
for  sleep  at  Eton,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  were  found  to  take  up  the 
subject  seriously  suggests  that  possibly 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  Personally 
I  think  that,  as  every  boy  is  not  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  physique  like  that  of 
Herbert  Gladstone,  it  is  better  to  judge 
from  general  results.  Never  during  the 
six  happy  years  that  I  was  at  Eton  did 
I  or  any  of  my  boy  friends  feel  the  want 
of  more  bed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
it  may  be  interesting  to  many  who  are 
not  old  Etonians  if  I  describe  in  a  few 
words  how  we  used  to  spend  a  "  non 
dies"  or  whole  holiday,jijr)(^^  summer 
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term.  There  is  no  early  school  on  a 
"  nan  dies,''  so  that  if  the  want  of  sleep 
theory  were  true,  doubtless  the  poor  jaded 
youths  would  have  remained  in  bed  till 
breakfast.  Instead  of  this  we  used  to  be 
up  with  the  lark  and  off  across  the  fields 
to  "Athens" — the  bathing- place— getting 
back  to  our  respective  houses  for  break- 
fast. At  nine  there  was  "  Chapel,"  which 
lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  we  were  then 
free  till  "lock-up." 

If  you  were  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the 
eleven,  you  played  in  a  school  match  till 
six  and  then  went  to  the  school  of  arms, 
to  fence,  box,  and  play  at  singlestick  for  a 


had  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  us : 
but  then  we  were  just  schoolboys  and  did 
not  profess  to  be  angels. 

A  far  more  important  matter,  which  I 
am  surprised  was  never  ventilated  either 
during  my  Eton  days  or  for  many  years 
afterwards,  was  the  ridiculous  inadequacy 
of  the  food,  especially  for  growing  boys, 
supplied  by  the  House  Masters.  It  will 
astound  many  people  to  learn  that  if  a 
boy  had  no  pocket  money  wherewith  to 
buy  extras,  all  he  could  count  on,  from 
the  time  he  rose  at  6.30  till  his  dinner 
at  2  o'clock,  was  tea  or  coffee,  a  couple 
of  rolls,  and  a  pat  of  butter,  — absolutely 


\" Mesopotamia/'— the  other  aide  of  "Jordan." 

Froai  a  Pboio  by  tbc  Rev.  Henry  Daman. 


couple  of  hours.  If  you  were  a  "  wet 
bob,"  Monkey  Island  was  probably  your 
destination,  with  a  delightful  row  back 
with  the  stream  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
After  "lock-up"  you  had  two  hours  for 
preparing  lessons  for  the  next  morning, 
and  finally  you  rolled  into  your  little 
fold-up  bed  and  were  sound  asleep  within 
one  minute  of  extinguishing  your  candle. 
But  then  I  hear  the  anxious  parent  asking, 
"  How  about  the  next  morning  ?  "  My 
answer  is  that  when  I  was  called  I  felt  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy  and  could  have  sprung 
out  of  bed  from  the  flat  of  my  back.  Of 
course  we  had  our  lazy  fits  at  times, 
and  occasionally  "  stayed  out "  when  we 


nothing  else.  This  was  served  in  his 
own  room  between  eight  and  nine;  and 
if  he  were  a  lower  boy  and  had  to  go 
through  his  fagging  he  was  often  pressed 
for  time  even  for  this  scanty  meal. 
"  After  twelve,"  cricket  or  football  matches 
would  have  to  be  played,  according  to 
the  season — practically  on  an  empty 
stomach  if  the  boy's  funds  were  exhausted 
— and  when  the  dinner-hour  arrived  he 
had  often  only  just  time  to  change  and 
rush  downstairs,  probably  feeling  too 
done  up  to  face  with  gusto  what  we  used 
to  call  a  "  perspiring  "  joint. 

Of  course  if  a  boy  had  always  plenty 
of    pocket   money   this   case   would   not 
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apply,  for  he  would  go  into  Webber's, 
Barnes*  or  "  little  Brown's  "  before  school, 
and  have  a  capital  cup  of  hot  coffee  with 
a  buttered  bun,  while  for  breakfast  he 
could  order  what  he  liked  from  the 
various  "  sock  "  shops.  I  am  taking  the 
average  boy's  case,  however,  as  I  knew 
it  at  Eton  in  the  seventies ;  and,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  I  state  that  in  those 
days  the  boys  were  under-fed. 

Just  before  Herbert  Gladstone  left  Eton 
the  expensive  custom  of  giving  "  leaving 
books"  indiscriminately  to  one's  friends 
had  been  finally  abolished.  Suppose 
that  you  had  passed  six  years  at  the 
school,  and  that  on  an  average  twenty  of 
your  friends  left  each  half,  this  would  mean 
that  before  you  left  yourself  your  fond 
parents  would  have  paid  for  a  matter  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  *Meaving  books  "  I 

Of  course  the  head  master  still  gives 
the  famous  calf-bound  copy  of  Gray's 
poems  to  each  boy  the  day  before  his 
departure;  and  the  tutors  generally  present 
each  of  their  pupils  with  some  prettily  got- 
up  book,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  a  few 
lines  of  farewell  and  good  wishes  are 
often  written.  But  there  is  no  longer 
any  tax  on  the  boy  himself,  except  the 
traditional  sovereign  which  is  handed  to 
the  head  master's  servant  in  order  that 
the  oak  panels  in  the  sixth-form  room 
should  be  deeply  cut  with  the  name  of 
the  departing  student. 

The  day  before  the  departure  of  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  who  had  been  a  little  god  at 
Eton,  I  remember  a  certain  master  asked 
him  to  dinner.  St  John  Brodrick  and  one 
or  two  others  were  also  of  the  party,  and 
they  all  did  their  best  to  be  merry  and 
to  forget  the  fact  that  it  was  their  last 
evening  as  schoolboys.  Half  way  through 
dinner,  however,  Alfred  turned  round  to 
"  Brodder  "  and  said,  "  Only  twenty-four 
hours  between  me  and  utter  insignifi- 
cance !  "  To  understand  the  triteness  of 
the  remark  it  is  necessary  to  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  little  Eton  world  and 
to  realise  the  pinnacle  of  local  fame  to 
which  Lyttelton  had  climbed,  before  he 
was  launched  as  a  man  into  the  stormy 
seas  of  real  life. 

When  Herbert  Gladstone  took  his  leave 
the  ^  case  was  different.  It  is  true  he 
could  look  back  on  his.  schooldays  with 
satisfaction  and  pleasure;  but  he  had 
a<:hieved  no  exceptional  fame  as  a  scholar, 
nor  had  he  broken  records  as  an  athlete ; 


and  perhaps  Dr.  Hornby's  farewell  words 
summed  up  the  position  exactly.  They 
were,  I  believe,  as  follows  : 

**  I  cannot  wish  you  anything  better  than 
that  the  rest  of  your  life  may  be  as  bright 
and  happy  as  your  five  years  at  Eton." 

The  large  photograph  showing  the 
boys  going  into  school  is  taken  from  the 
road  in  front  of  the  late  Mr.  Wooley-Dod's 
house,  where  George  Curzon  boarded. 
The  boys  entered  through  the  iron  gate  to 
the  left  of  the  foreground.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  lane  leading  to  what  used  to 
be  the  houses  kept  by  Mr.  Austen  Leigh 
and  Dr.  Warre ;  and  on  the  right  by  the 
lamp-post  can  be  seen  the  extreme  comer 
of  the  old  mathematical  schools.  The 
two  masters  in  gowns  and  mortarboards 
are  the  Rev.  S.  Donaldson,  who  rowed 
in  the  eight  at  Henley,  and  who  was 
contemporary  at  Eton  with  Herbert 
Gladstone,  and  the  Rev.  Austen  Leigh. 
The  latter,  whose  biography  by  his  son  has 
just  been  published,  must  have  been  at 
Eton  at  least  forty  years,  and  was  once 
as  well  known  among  athletes  as  he  was 
among  scholars.  I  remember  **  Grannie  " 
Martingal,  the  old  professional  cricketer 
to  whom  I  have  often  referred,  saying  in 
the  summer  of  1873,  that  no  Gentlemen 
of  England  Eleven  would  be  at  full 
strength  without  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  to 
bowl  for  them. 

The  charming  little  photograph  entided 
"  Mesopotamia  "  shows  a  group  of  lower 
boys  collected  round  the  scorer.  The 
game  is  going  on  in  the  distance. 
"  Mesopotamia,"  which  is  the  nursery  of 
Eton  cricket,  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  **  the  other  side  of  *  Jordan,' " 
a  stream  of  that  name  dividing  it  from 
the  region  called  **  Sixpenny." 

In  all  the  best  houses  at  Eton  there 
exists  a  keen  esprit  de  corps^  and  any 
boy  who  shows  talent  for  games  can  be 
sure  of  the  support  of  every  one  in  his 
house  whenever  he  takes  part  in  a 
competition.  Thus  the  illustration  at  the 
head  of  this  article  shows  the  start  for 
the  Junior  Sculling.  The  boats  are  just 
passing  the  Brocas  Clump,  and  on  the 
bank  can  be  seen  the  competitors'  friends, 
who  will  run  along  the  towing  path  as  far 
as  "  rushes  "  and  back.  They  invariably 
cheer  themselves  hoarse,  and  shout 
advice  and  encouragement,  however 
hopeless  the  chance  of  their  favourite 
competitor  may  be. 
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I. 

WHERE  Blackaven  tumbles  and 
purrs  and  plays  like  an  infant 
thing  nigh  its  cradle  under  the 
stony  bosom  of  Dinger  Tor,  there  stood 
aforetime  a  low  cone  of  grass-clad  earth, 
lifted  a  little  above  the  ambient  waste. 
Heath,  fern  and  granite  spread  round 
about,  and  in  the  midst  thrust  up  this 
mound,  like  a  giant  green  skull  with 
a  tonsure  of  rushes.  At  hand  there  still 
yawned  the  hole  whence  earth  to  make 
the  little  hill  had  been  dug  dim  centuries 
before  history ;  and  now  the  pit  held  a 
pool  of  water,  and  made  a  home  for 
sphagnum  moss  and  moisture-loving 
flowers.  Upon  every  side  stretched  the 
stone-capped  hills,  and  the  only  music 
that  ever  reached  this  grave  was  the 
babble  of  the  river,  the  jangle  of  a 
sheep-bell,  or  the  growl  of  the  storm.  At 
hand,  a  grey  circle  or  two  of  shattered 
granite — little  older  in  time  than  the 
pearly  mushroom  rings  beside  them — 
indicated  ruined  lodges  of  the  vanished 
stone  men ;  and  over  that  bygone  com- 
munity it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dust 
in  this  regal  cairn  once  reigned  and  ruled. 
Doubdess  the  palaeolithic  people  laid 
their  chief  here  with  full  measure  of 
wailing  and  of  griei ;  the  rites  of  sorrow 
were  performed,  and  from  the  misty  dawn 
of  superstitions  manifold,  perchance  they 
prayed  that  the  departed  prince  in  shape  of 
a  spirit  might  never  trouble  those  he  loved, 
might  never  haunt  the  holt  and  croft,  might 
never,  from  the  far-off  land  behind  death, 
torment  his  kindred,  and  niake  war  upon 
them  with  the  shadowy  gods  of  the 
thunder  and  the  lightning,  the  mist  and 
the  flood. 
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Beside  this  venerable  mound,  on  a  day 
of  rest  in  high  summer,  came  a  young 
man  called  Silas  Hacker,  and  his  maiden, 
Susan  Butt.  They  were  natives  of 
Belstone  village;  they  loved  each  other 
very  dearly,  and  a  modest  matter  of  fifty 
pounds  stood  sternly  between  them  and 
the  desire  of  their  hearts  each  to  the 
other.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  folk, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  exceeding 
small  are  the  financial  figures  upon  which 
they  depend  for  the  great  and  turning 
incidents  of  life.  Fifty  pounds,  and  much 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  may  determine  the 
whole  future  of  an  existence  ;  a  fifth  part 
of  that  sum  will  decide  a  man  and  maid 
as  to  the  crucial  business  of  partnership 
and  the  vital  operation  of  bringing 
children  into  the  world.  Half  a  crown  a 
week  on  a  man's  wages  has  increased  the 
population  of  this  country  by  countless 
thousands. 

Mr.  Hacker  was  thirty,  and  of  a  fair, 
burly,  small-browed  and  stern  aspect. 
He  had  but  little  brain,  yet  owned  enough 
to  see  the  immense  importance  of  marry- 
ing Susan  Butt.  Susan  found  nothing  to 
question  in  his  intellectual  endowment. 
She  was  plain,  thrifty,  practical,  and  two 
years  older  than  Silas.  He  worked  at  the 
farm  of  Miss  Butt's  father,  and  earned 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week ; 
but  as  yet  his  savings  were  of  the  most 
trifling  character,  and  until  he  could  show 
John  Butt  fifty  pounds  for  the  outfit  of  a 
cottage,  the  farmer  very  properly  decided 
that  Susan  and  Silas  must  continue  to 
keep  company  in  the  technical  sense 
alone.  Neither  questioned  his  decision. 
But  the  outlook  appeared  a  thought 
frosty,  because  even  upon  foundations  of 
the  utmost  self-denial,  Silas  ^  not^^ap 
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how  a  clear  fifty  pounds  was  to  be  saved 
from  his  annual  wages  in  less  than  ten 
years;  while  Susan's  father,  himself  a 
very  poor  man,  could  offer  no  hope  of 
any  suljstantial  addition.  The  young 
people  were  not  blind  to  the  position,  as 
their  conversation  upon  this  Sunday  after- 
noon sufficiently  indicated. 

"  I  ban't  worth  mor'n  seven  half-crowns 
a  wetk  to  anyman— -thati  know — nobody 
better,"  admitted  Silas ;  "  but,  what  with 
my  motlier  trusting  me  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  what  with  the  *Darty- 
moor  Druids'  Provident,'  and  my  sub- 
scription to  'em,  and  what  with  clothes 
and  baccy  an'  such  like,  'tis  terrible 
difficult  to  get  enough  to  goody  m  the 
savings  bank." 

"So  'tis  then.  Us  have  got  to  do 
what  nessel-tripe  done,  when  old  sow  was 
suckling  the  rest— just  sit  an'  wait  Our 
time  will  come  if  we'm  spared." 

"  You'm  a  terrible  wise  female — always 
was — but  wise  as  you  be,  you  ban't  wise 
enough  to  keep  us  from  growing  older," 
he  answered. 

"  You  needn't  worry  'bout  that.  What's 
ten  years  ?  I  shan't  change — more  likely 
you  will." 

"  You  know  me  better,  I  hope." 

She  turned  and  kissed  him.  They 
were  seated  on  the  top  of  the  old  cairn  at 
the  time,  and  her  sudden  action  made 
Susan  slip.  Before  he  could  stop  her, 
she  had  slid  down  the  side  of  the  little 
mound  and  stained  her  bright  red  Sunday 
dress  with  a  smear  of  crushed  grass. 

"  Rabbit  it ! "  she  said.  "  Why  couldn't 
you  catch  hold  of  me,  you  silly  gawkim  ?  " 

Silas  laughed.  "I  seed  your  stock- 
ings !  "  was  all  he  answered.  He  grinned 
vacantly  at  the  entertaining  recollection  ; 
then  she  bade  him  hasten  to  the  adjacent 
pond  and  soak  his  handkerchief  m  the 
water. 

Together  they  rubbed  away  at  the 
gown,  and  Susan  became  more  amiable  as 
the  injury  to  her  best  clothes  disappeared. 

"  I  doubt  this  be  one  of  them  money 
pits,"  she  declared,  regarding  the  cairn. 
"  There's  very  few  of  'em  left  on  the 
Moor  nowadays,  for  wise  men  have  dug 
'em  all  out  in  hope  to  find  something 
worth  having." 

"So  like  as  not  there's  good  money 
hid  here  an'  there  yet,  if  us  only  knowed 
where  to  dig,"  he  answered. 

"Try  your  luck  !"  she  urged.  "Who 
knows?     Here,  in  this  very  mound,  may 


be  something  worth  a  day's  sweat  If  'twas 
only  a  bit  of  crockery  or  what  not— 
you  know  how  Squire  Hannaford  doats 
on  such  silly  things.  'T would  pay  you 
to  dig  down  this  bit  of  rubbish  if  you 
only  made  five  shilling  by  it" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  one  in 
fifty  of  'em  ever  has  anything  in  'em. 
'Tis  a  day's  work  ihrowed  away.  Another 
thing :  I  was  talking  with  old  gaffer 
Huggins  to  Lydford  a  bit  backalong,  and 
he  said  in  his  opinion  'twas  a  very  poor 
job  digging  out  dead  men's  graves,  and 
might  bring  bad  luck  sooner  or  later. 
There  was  Luke  Masters,  in  the  seventies, 
did  a  lot  of  work  for  Parson  Voyzey 
a-digging  on  the  Moor;  and  Masters 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  '82." 

"  What  then  ?  'Twas  very  well  knowed 
that  his  wife  drove  him  into  it.  He  was 
that  pushed  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  cutting  her  throat  and  cutting 
his  own  ;  and  he  cut  his  own.  My  father 
knowed  all  about  that,  and  holds  to  this 
day  that  the  man  was  wrong." 

"Your  father  liave  got  such  savage 
opinions." 

"  Savage  they  may  be ;  but  they'm 
always  on  the  side  of  sense.  Why,  he 
used  to  work  for  Parson  Voyzey  himself 
a  great  deal  in  his  young  days,  and  he've 
digged  up  scores  and  scores  of  queer 
things  on  the  Moor  in  his  time.  His 
reverence  was  terrible  sharp  after  every 
sort  of  scrap  as  the  *  old  men  *  had  lelt 
'pon  the  land,  and  my  father  made  many 
a  shilling  by  him,  though  he  was  a  bad 
payer.     But  as  to " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  A  head  had 
suddenly  popped  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cairn.  While  Silas  thrust  his 
walking-stick  into  the  mound  and  Susan 
chattered  to  him,  another  being  arrived 
unseen,  and  was  examining  the  ancient 
tumulus  in  his  turn. 

Now  he  appeared,  and  proved  to  be  a 
stranger  clad  in  black.  He  showed  some 
excitement,  and  having  nobody  to  address 
excepting  Silas,  accosted  the  labourer. 
Had  Professor  Dunstable  reflected,  he 
might  have  kept  silence ;  but,  after  all, 
his  speech  came  very  appositely  to  the 
matter  in  these  young  minds,  for  they 
also  were  interested  in  the  cairn, 

"A  fine  tumulus — a  remarkably  fine 
tumulus,"  said  the  antiquary.  He  was 
of  uncertain  age,  with  keen,  probing  eyes, 
and  grey  hair  that  seemed  somewhat  too 
old  for  his  fresh  complexion^  1 
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Mr.  Hacker  rose  and  touched  his 
black  felt  hat.  **  Tis  one  of  them  graves 
of  the  '  old  men/  your  honour,"  he  said. 

"  Yes — you  are  right — a  tumulus.  The 
question  is :  has  it  been  opened  ?  Those 
Elizabethan  miners  left  very  little  for  us 
— the  rascals;  yet  a  few  priceless  things 
are  hidden  up  here  still,  if  we  could  but 
come  at  them.     Be  sure  of  that." 

The  coincidence  of  this  speech  struck 
words  from  Susan^s  lips.  "  There  now  I 
If  that  wasn't  the  very  thing  us  was 
saying  a  minute  ago  T"  she  exclaimed. 

•*YouVe  perfectly  right.  Now  here's 
a  lonely  barrow  that  by  happy  chance 
migJU  have  been  overlooked,  though  'tis 
very  improbable." 

"I  was  just  telling  this  chap  'twould 
be  worth  while  to  dig 
it  down,  sir,"  de- 
clared Susan .  "Our 
Squire,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford,  gives  good 
money  for  anything 
— even  a  potsherd." 

The  stranger's  face 
clouded.  "I  might 
give  better,  how- 
ever," he  said.  "  I'm 
what  is  called  a  pro- 
fessional antiquary — 
a  student  and  special- 
ist of  these  ancient 
affairs — and  I  have 
at  present  an  exceed- 
ingly important  work 
nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  I  write  books 
to  substantiate  my 
theories.  I  have  a 
theory  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians upon  Dartmoor 
in  connection  with 
the  so-called  pre- 
historic hut  villages. 
They  are  not  villages 
at  all!  That  may 
startle  you,  but  I  can 
prove  it,  my  friends  ! 
Indeed,  I  have  done 
so — in  five  hundred 
quarto  pages." 

Silas  and  Susan 
looked  uncomfort- 
ably at   each   other. 

The  antiquary  talked  ^  / 

Greek   to   them.     It  > 

was  the  amusing  case 
of  two  ignorant  folks 


embarrassed  by  a  man  without  imagination 
or  humour.  Still,  much  resulted  from  the 
interview.  Professor  Dunstable  was  a  free 
lance,  and  pursued  his  hobby  out  of  sheer 
enthusiasm.  He  loved  and  courted  battle. 
No  man  in  his  time  had  awakened  more 
angry  passions  in  the  breasts  of  other 
professorial  spirits.  The  powers  would  not 
grant  him  the  magic  letters,  F.R.S. ;  and  as 
a  result  he  had  permitted  himself  to  doubt 
the  value  of  science  in  general,  and,  indeed, 
began  to  believe  that  the  only  search  for 
truth  worth  pursuing  was  his  theory  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  Dartmoor.  He  was  now 
devoting  his  life  and  energy  to  this  great 
matter,  and  a  ponderous  volume  on  the 
subject  had  nearly  reached  completion. 
Though  he  suspected  that  the  cairn  where 


Before  he  could  atop  her,   she  had  slid  down  the  aide  of  the  little  mound 
and  stained  her  bright  red  Sunday  dree*  with  a  amear  oi^u^ed^ 
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Silas  and  Susan  made  love  every  Sunday 
had  probably  been  long  since  rifled  of 
any  possible  treasures,  none  the  less  the 
professor  held  that  its  investigation  might 
be  worth  a  few  shillings.  He  was  stopping 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  before  he  left 
them,  commissioned  Silas  Hacker  to  dig 
down  the  cairn. 

"Take  a  fine  sieve  with  you  and  sift 
every  spadeful  of  earth,"  he  said.  "  Keep 
everything  —  everything.  Every  water- 
worn  stone,  or  scrap  of  charcoal,  or  frag- 
ment of  pottery,  or  glass  bead,  or  splinter 
of  flint." 

**  They  have  found  gold  in  some  of  'em, 
'tis  said,"  murmured  Susan. 

"There's  no  authentic  record  of  any 
such  thing,"  replied  the  professor  seriously. 
"  Gold  you  won't  find ;  but  there's  a  metal 
that  I  would  far  sooner  find  than  gold 
here— or  diamonds  either.  And  that  is 
bronze.  My  Phoenician  theories  expect — 
nay,  demand  bronze.  It  is  an  astounding 
fact  how  little  bronze  the  Moor  has 
yielded  to  us.  All  the  fault  of  those 
rascally  Tudor  tin-streamers,  of  course. 
They  stole  it  from  these  aged  tombs.  No 
Dartmoor  Preservation  Association  then  I 
However,  bronze  is  here.  My  Phoenician 
theory  insists  upon  it.  It  must  be  here. 
Find  bronze,  young  man,  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  or  less,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  great  deal  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold,  I  promise  you." 

Professor  Dunstable  furnished  further 
particulars  of  his  great  opinions,  and  to 
them  added  very  succinct  directions  for 
the  work.  Silas  promised  to  be  there  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  and 
the  antiquary  undertook  to  join  him. 
Then  he  departed  to  seek  for  further 
tumuli  worthy  of  attack,  and  the  lovers 
went  home  to  tea. 

Susan's  father  listened  to  their  ex- 
perience, and  uttered  a  wise  word  that 
might  have  lessened  the  professor's 
ardour. 

"I  know  the  place  very  well,"  said 
John  Butt.  "Parson  Voyzey  went  over 
all  that  ground  in  the  seventies,  and  he 
was  a  man  who'd  have  found  a  lost  pin 
on  the  Moor  if  he'd  wanted  to  find  it. 
Nought  escaped  him.  However,  since 
this  chap's  so  busy,  there's  nothing  against 
your  digging  and  making  five  shillings, 
Silas." 

"Tis  bronze  the  gentleman  have  set 
his  heart  on,"  explained  Susan.  "  He  be 
writing  a  gert  book  about  the  Phoenicians, 


or  some  such  nonsense— though  I  thought 
that  stuff  was  thrown  over  now,  along 
with  the  pixies  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
if  there  be  a  bit  o'  bronze  anywheres,  'tis 
better  to  him  than  gold  or  diamonds. 
Didn't  he  say  so,  Silas?" 

"  The  very  thing  he  did  say,"  answered 
Mr.  Hacker.  "So  keen  and  excited — 
poor  toad — one  almost  looked  round  for 
his  keeper.  But  harmless  as  a  bird  in 
a  tree,  I  should  think.  'Tis  funny  the 
things  the  bettermost  folk  set  store  by." 

Farmer  Butt  had  showed  some  interest 
at  this  story,  but  it  soon  disappeared. 
He  was  now  sunk  in  a  deep  reverie,  and 
from  this  his  daughter  presently  aroused 
him. 

"  No  :  I  won't  have  no  more  tea,  Susie. 
But  that's  terrible  curious  what  you  say 
about  bronze,"  he  began  suddenly. 
"Terrible  curious,  because  in  my  young 
days  'twas  just  the  same  with  these  here 
digging  folk.  Old  Voyzey  was  that  set 
on  finding  of  metal,  you'd  never  believe. 
Always  chittering  to  his  friends  about  the 
Bronze  Age,  or  some  such  thing.  But — 
unfortunately  for  him— he  was  shocking 
mean —shocking  mean.  Money!  He 
seemed  to  think  'twas  quite  enough  for 
us  chaps  to  have  the  honour  and  glory 
of  digging  up  his  trash  without  any  pay- 
ment whatsoever.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge he  only  gived  a  fellow  sixpence  for 
four  amber  beads  that  went  to  the  British 
Museum  after  and  was  made  a  fearful 
fuss  over.  He  got  cheated  here  and  there 
in  consequence — as  mean  folk  will  be — ^ 
and  if  a  man  found  anything  that  looked 
extra  good,  he'd  take  it  to  Plymouth  or 
the  Exeter  Museum,  and  Voyzey  never 
seed  it!" 

"  If  there  was  a  bit  of  bronze  there,  we 
might  be  married  next  autumn,"  announced 
Susan  suddenly.  Her  mind  kept  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Silas  nodded.  "So  we  might.  Don't 
you  build  on  it,  all  the  same,"  he 
answered.  "  Ban't  at  all  a  likely  thing, 
though  'twas  like  your  cleverness  to  think 
of  it" 

"  You  may  knock  off  early  to-morrow 
and  get  on  to  the  job  by  two  of  the 
clock,"  said  Farmer  Butt. 

n. 

A  moonlit  night  gave  way  to  a  fiery 
and  sullen  dawn.  The  morning  broke 
darkly^    and    by    noon     Dartmoor     was 
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wrapped  in  its  familiar 
cloak  of  cloud.  The 
cairn  stood  a  mile 
from  Butt's  farm,  and 
when  Silas  arrived, 
with  pick,  shovel, 
doth  and  sieve,  no 
enthusiastic  antiquary 
awaited  him,  for  the 
rain  fell  heavily.  But 
a  weather-gleam  al- 
ready winked,  like  a 
cheerful  blue  eye, 
from  the  welter  of 
grey  and  black  to 
windward,  and  a 
noble  sunset  gradually 
grew  and  blazed  over 
the  heights  of  the 
lonely  land  as  Hacker 
pursued  his  task. 

Very  carefully,  very 
thoroughly  he  worked, 
and  gradually  razed 
the  green  cone  foot 
by  foot  to  the  earth. 
Every  scrap  of  the 
mound  passed  through 
his  sieve,  but  nothing 
rewarded  Silas  until 
he  reached  the  very 
foundations  of  the 
grave.  Then  heavy 
stones  appeared,  and 
he  opened  an  empty 
rabbit-hole  which  ran 
into  the  mound.  Still 
he  dug  and  sifted. 
Then  some  few  splin- 
ters of  flint  and  fragments  of  a  modern 
glass  bottle  were  left  in  the  sieve. 

At  this  moment  Professor  Dunstable 
himself  arrived,  shook  his  head  at  the 
paucity  of  the  treasure,  said  unkind  things 
about  the  Elizabethan  miners,  explained 
that  the  bottle  had  doubtless  been  thrust 
into  the  rabbit-hole  by  some  wandering 
tourist  or  Moor-man,  and  watched  while 
Silas  continued  his  labours. 

"A  rifled  kistvacn — the  usual  disap- 
pointing business,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Archaeology  was  a  science  unknown  in 
Tudor  times.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
men  did  not  turn  their  attention  to  this 
first  of  all  subjects  in  the  Golden  Age,  for 
much  that  was  infinitely  precious  and 
illuminating  has  disappeared  since  then. 
We  are  sadly  handicapped  in  our  search 
for  truth—simply  because  our  forefathers 


'Here's  eummat,*  he  eald,—'a  bit  of  iron  aeemingiy.'" 


attached  such  little  importance  to  it  and 
suffered  precious  evidence  to  slip  from 
them  for  ever." 

In  this  strain  he  continued,  while  Silas, 
paying  no  sort  of  attention,  proceeded  to 
lay  bare  a  kist  of  granite  slabs.  The  pre- 
historic tomb  was  full  of  earth,  for  the  top 
had  fallen  in  upon  it ;  but  every  fragment 
of  this  black  soil  was  closely  examined. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  operation, 
when  day  already  faded,  when  the  evening 
star  shone  like  a  jewel  upon  the  sky,  and 
glittered  wondrously  in  the  rain-washed 
air,  that  something  stopped  Mr.  Hacker's 
hand  and  a  heavy  object  remained  in  his 
'sieve  after  the  soil  had  filtered  from  it. 

"  Here's  summat,"  he  said.  "  A  bit  of 
iron  seemingly — too  heavy  for  stone. 
Half  an  old  horseshoe  by  the  looks  of  it, 
though  how  such  a  thing  could  have  got 
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in'  the  middle  of  the  mound,  I  don't 
see/' 

The  antiquary  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  seized  the  treasure ;  then  he  put  up 
his  glasses  and  examined  it  very  carefully. 

Silas  had  found  an  object  nearly  four 
inches  long  and  slightly  bent.  It  was 
coated  with  a  sort  of  black  rust,  but  its 
weight  proclaimed  it  metal. 

Professor  Dunstable  brought  a  penknife 
from  his  pocket  and  scratched  the  speci- 
men cautiously.  Then  he  lighted  a  match 
and  held  the  fragment  close  to  his  eye. 
Next  he  stared  before  him,  and  such  was 
his  excitement  of  mind  that  the  match 
reached  his  fingers  and  burnt  them  badly 
before  he  felt  the  sting. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked 
Silas.  **  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
you  be  gazing  afore  you  as  if  you*d  seed 
Tankerabogus  hisself." 

**  The  matter,"  answered  the  other,  **  is 
this  :  my  book  concerning  the  Phoenicians 
upon  Dartmoor  may  now  be  called  com- 
plete. The  one  thing  needful  lies  here 
in  my  hand  !  When  Neptune  was  dis- 
covered, my  good  man,  the  feat  was  a 
triumph  of  pure  intellect.  Mathematicians 
found  it  on  paper ;  then  they  said  to  the 
astronomers,  *  Seek  at  such  a  point  in  the 
sky  and  you  will  see  a  planet.  It  must 
be  ihere^-otherwise  mathematics  are  a 
delusion  and  the  laws  of  gravitation  do  not 
exist.'  The  astronomers  obeyed,  and 
discovered  that  majestic  member  of  the 
solar  system  wheeling  solemnly  in  its 
appointed  place !  Similarly  I  have  said 
'There  is  bronze  on  Dartmoor.'  I  have 
said  it  in  five  hundred  pages.  I  have 
told  you  to  dig,  and  you  have  dug.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Bronze !  Here  in  my 
hand  is  a  spear-head  of  that  metal.  The 
case  is  proved.  I  have  established  it,  as 
the  mathematicians  discovered  Neptune  : 
by  applied  reason.  Now  such  ratiocina- 
tion as  this " 

"  If  I  might  ax,"  interrupted  Silas, 
**  and  meaning  no  offence,  I'm  sure,  will 
you  please  to  tell  me  what  the  stuff  be 
worth  to  you  ?  I'm  a  terrible  poor  man, 
an'  terrible  set  on  getting  married  ;  and— 
and— since  it  have  made  you  so  mighty 
pleased,  my  finding  this  here  thing,  I  do 
hope  your  honour  will  think  of  the  finder 
and  reward  him  handsome — because  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  Neptune,  and  the 
mighty  fine  book  what  you've  wrote  about 
'em,  and  such-like  high  matters." 

**Ycs — yes.     That   is   reasonable   and 


right.  I  shall  certainly  give  you — a  copy 
of  the  book;  and  that  should  become 
an  heirloom  for  your  family.  Your  name 
will  be  in  it  as  the  actual  finder  of  the 
bronze.     This  is  fame." 

Silas  looked  glum.  "  Can't  have  no 
family  without  I  marry  first ;  an'  there 
ban't  no  marrying  for  me  without  I  get 
together  fifty  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  be 
the  figure  Farmer  Butt's  set  on— won't 
take  a  penny  under." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  Professor 
Dunstable.  "  Considering  the  peculiar 
and  startling  circumstances,  I  cannot 
regard  fifty  pounds  as  too  much.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  more  to-night;  but  I 
shall  be  here  again  at  6.30  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  arrive  at 
the  same  time." 

Mr.  Hacker  felt  nervous.  It  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  Professor  Dunstable 
might  catch  a  train  from  Okehampton 
that  very  evening,  and  vanish  for  ever 
with  the  precious  bronze. 

"  Be  you  going  to  keep  thicky  bit  of 
stuff?"  he  asked. 

"Most  emphatically,"  answered  the 
professor.  "But  I  read  distrust  and 
doubt  upon  your  face.  Perhaps  that  is 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  Myself 
I  should  not  trust  any  living  being — no, 
not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — wdth 
this  unutterably  precious  fragment.  Return 
with  me  to  my  lodging  at  Mr.  Pike's 
farm  in  Belstone,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  cheque  at  once.  Comel  I  long  to 
set  to  work  on  the  measurements.  This 
priceless  thing  will  be  photographed  at 
ten  different  angles  for  the  last  great 
chapter  in  my  book.  That  chapter  will 
be  entitled  *  Bronze  ! '  Simply  one  magic 
word.  How  does  that  strike  you? — 
Dramatic,  eh  ?  But  believe  me,  science 
has  its  dramatic  moments  too." 

"  A  cheque's  paper  money,  ban't  it  ?  " 

"A  form  of  paper  money,  no  doubt. 
That  far  you  must  trust  me.  If  your 
master  is  a  farmer,  he  will  explain  the 
mystery  to  your  bucolic  understanding. 
I  would  rather  have  this  piece  of  metal 
than  see  and  speak  with  a  thousand 
Phoenician  ghosts,  my  man.  Doubtless 
to  you  a  cheque  is  what  a  Phoenician 
ghost  would  be  to  me — a  shadow  of 
reality.  Well,  well ;  you'll  soon  change 
my  cheque  into  metal.  My  bankers  will 
make  no  difficulty." 

An  hour  later  Silas   Hacker  was|(3it 
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home  again  with  his  great  story  and  his 
fifty  pounds.  Farmer  Butt  pronounced 
the  professor's  cheque  all  that  it  should 
be,  and  Silas  slept  as  soundly  as  usual. 
But  Susan  wept  for  sheer  joy  and  gladness 
until  the  dawn.  Marriage  was  in  sight 
at  last.  She  repeated  her  evening  prayers 
thrice,  and  uttered  much  wordless  joy 
also  of  a  finer  texture,  albeit  she  knew 


III. 

Nothing  further  was  found  in  the  cairn 
by  Blackaven — not  so  much  as  a  flake  of 
flint  remained  in  the  prehistoric  grave. 
Professor  Dunstable  and  his  bronze  de- 
parted ;  green  things  began  to  cover 
the  naked  blot  in  the  waste ;  and  Silas 
Hacker  married  Susan  on  Michaelmas  Day. 


"Mr.  Butt 


with  many  sly  winks  and  nods,   related  iiis  part  in  the  affair  of  the  cairn." 


not  that  her  thoughts  were  prayers. 
Then,  reflecting  upon  a  green  wedding 
gown  with  blue  bows,  she  went  to  sleep. 
Fanner  Butt's  rest  was  also  uneasy.  That 
his  daughter  must  soon  leave  him  caused 
the  old  man  some  grave  moments  of 
regret;  yet  other  matters  intruded  on 
thought,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  he 
distinctly  and  audibly  chuckled  at  some 
secret  recollection. 


It  was  after  the  little  wedding  feast  at 
his  farm  that  Mr.  Butt,  rendered  garrulous 
by  two  bottles  of  stout  and  a  great  deal 
of  sloe  gin,  discoursed  to  a  crony — one 
Thomas  Coombs — and  with  many  sly 
winks  and  nods,  related  his  part  in  the 
aflViir  of  the  cairn.  He  made  his  friend 
promise  by  all  manner  of  oaths  to  utter  no 
word  of  the  inatter  in  any  human  ear; 
then,  for  his  own  comfort  and   his   own 
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credit,  Mr.  Butt  explained  the  incident 
of  the  great  discovery. 

"  I  must  teli  you,  Thomas,  that  a  good 
bit  ago,  when  old  Parson  Voyzey  was  to 
Belstone,  he  had  a  mighty  craze  on  him 
for  all  they  queer  odds  an'  ends  as  lie 
buried  'pon  Dartymoor.  He  didn't  take 
no  account  of  the  *  money  pits '  and 
'crocks  of  gold,'  and  such-like,  but  he 
was  terrible  gone  'pon  broken  cloam  an* 
flints;  an'  even  a  bit  o'  charcoal  digged 
out  of  one  of  they  roundy-poundies  wotild 
make  him  happy  for  a  week. 

"Well,  I  worked  for  the  man  as  hard 
as  anybody,  an'  many  a  good  hour  of  my 
spare  time  I  spent  delving  here  an'  there 
for  him.  My  father  was  alive  then,  you 
mind,  so  I  had  a  bit  more  time  than  what 
I  have  now.  However,  Voyzey  was  cussed 
close,  an'  loved  money  just  as  much  as 
the  trash  us  digged  out  of  the  Moor.  So 
it  come  about  that  we  began  to  feel 
'twasn't  good  enough  to  go  on  with  it. 
Not  a  word  against  him,  of  course.  A 
very  high-minded,  vartuous  creature, — ^just 
as  Heaven,  but  not  so  generous.  We 
chaps  got  pretty  clever  at  the  game  our- 
selves after  a  bit,  and  more'n  once  me  and 
another  here  and  there  hid  a  good  flint  or 
crock  an'  took  it  to  Plymouth,  an'  got 
sixpence,  where  old  parson  would  have 
grumbled  at  a  penny.  But  he  soon 
catched  us  out  in  that ;  an'  one  Sunday  if 
he  didn't  up  an'  preach  on  the  Eighth 
Commandment  J  We  wriggled,  I  promise 
you,  an'  me  most  of  all,  because  the  very 
Saturday  afore  I'd  broke  open  an  'old 
man's '  grave,  upalong  near  Yes  Tor,  and 
found  a  bit  of  metal  in  un  which  proved 
to  be  bronze. 

**  I  wrapped  up  my  bit  of  bronze,  and 
was  up  to  the  rectory  afore  half-past  seven. 
But  what  did  I  hear  ?  Why,  that  the  old 
chap — rest  his  soul — had  gone  in  the 
night !  A  faulty  heart  he'd  sufiered  from 
for  years,  an'  'twas  said  that  the  excite- 
ment of  thinking  he  wasn't  getting  the 
things  out  of  the  graves  up  over,  had 
made  him  worse ;  and  the  sermon  had 
done  for  him. 

"Anyway  he  was  found  dead  as  a  bone 
in  his  bed ;  an'  I  went  home  with  my  tail 
between  my  legs,  I  warn  'e.  The  whole 
parish  walked  when  us  buried  him,  an' 
all  his  things  went  to  Exeter  Museum,,! 
believe.  But  I  held  on  to  my  bit  o' 
bronze — for  forty  years  ! 

"  Of  course  I'd  forgot  all  about  it  afore 


that  The  thing  was  in  my  desk,  and  life 
came  between  us.  There  was  my  wedding 
and  my  parents'  death,  and  Susan  being 
born,  and  my  wife  dying,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  ups  and  downs.  Still  I  kept  the 
thing  in  my  old  desk,  stuck  away  in  a 
lumber  loft,  ever  since  I  comed  to  be 
head  of  the  farm ;  and  then  Silas  telling 
about  his  adventure  brought  it  all  home 
again,  as  if  'twas  yesterday  ! 

"  Men  run  in  patterns,  you  see  ;  and  this 
here  crack-brained  chap,  as  sent  his  great 
fat  book  to  Hacker  three  days  ago,  was 
only  Parson  Voyzey  over  again — with 
bigger  ideas  about  money.  Of  course 
you'll  guess  the  rest  After  Tiearing  Silas 
talk  about  the  mound,  I  seed  what  to  be 
at,  and  when  two  in  the  morning  struck, 
away  I  went  with  my  bit  o'  bronze  in  tlie 
moonlight  on  my  old  pony,  and  found  the 
place.  Voyzey  had  digged  the  bottom  out 
of  that  barrow  forty  year  agone,  and  found 
nought  but  the  kis^  and  filled  all  up  again. 
But  I  just  put  my  hand  up  home  to  the 
end  of  the  rabbit-hole  and  got  the  bit  of 
metal  there  deep  and  snug.  Then  I  rode 
back  again,  and  none  the  wiser.  Don't 
you  never  tell  nobody,  Thomas,  because 
unkind  things  mifnt  be  said ;  but  'twas 
all  fair  an'  square,^  ^  I'm  very  glad  to 
have  put  fifty  pounds  into  Hacker's  pocket, 
though  the  deed  do  take  my  Susan  out  of 
the  house.  However,  Silas  bides  to  work 
here,  and  the  cottage  he've  took-to  Stickle- 
path  ban't  above  half  a  mile  away,  so  no 
doubt  I'll  be  took  care  of,  come  I  grow  to 
want  it" 

Mr.  Coombs  nodded.  "A  'mazing 
story,  an'  just  shows  your  cleverness  to 
keep  a  thing  till  it's  useful." 

"  He  couldn't  say  nought,"  answered 
Mr.  Butt  "'Twas  real  old  bronze, 
honestly  dug  out  of  one  these  here  ancient 
graves.  It  didn't  belong  where  it  was 
found,  I  grant  you,  but  what  do  tliat 
matter,  after  all  these  years?  It  comed 
off  the  Moor,  whether  or  no.  That's  near 
enough.  My  conscience  be  perfecdy  clear 
about  it,  Thomas.  I  wish  'twas  so  clear 
about  everything  else ;  but,  Lord  forgive 
us,  when  we'm  turned  of  seventy,  our 
only  hope  lies  in  a  fading  memory.  If 
conscience  kept  wide  awake  to  the  end, 
which  happily  it  don't,  I'm  sure  we  should 
all  die  in  a  very  hopeless  state  of  mind." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  admitted  the  other 
old  man.  "  Be  the  bottle  empty,  or  can  Us 
squeeze  out  a  thimbleful  more  for  luck  ?  " 
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A   TUNNEL   TO   THE    CLOUDS. 

C/P    THE  JUNGFRAU  BY  RAIL. 
BY   H.   G.  ARCHER. 


A  YEAR  ago,  when  it  opened  its  new 
station  at  Eismeer,  ten  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  Jungfrau 
Railway  was  able  to  boast  the  highest 
railway  station  in  Europe  and  the  highest 
tunnel  station  in  the  world.  So  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  its  predecessor  in 
that  eminent 
claim  was  the 
railway  of  the 
Gornergrat, 
which  rises  9963 
feet  above  sea- 
level.  These,  of 
course,  are  still 
surpassed  by  the 
Oraya  line,  in 
Peru,  otherwise 
called  theCentral 
Peruvian  Rail- 
way, which  cost 
;^9,ooo,ooo  ster- 
ling, and  carries 
passengers  in 
eight  hours  from  a  tropical  climate  seven 
degrees  south  of  the  Equator  to  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow. 

But  the  Jungfrau  Railway  bristles  with 
interest  for  a  discerning   mind ;   and  ^s 


The  Scheldegg  Station,  where  the  Jungfrau  Railway  starts 
from  the  Junction  with  the  Wengern  Alp  line. 


we  have  now  arrived  at  the  height  of 
the  Swiss  season,  the  following  narrative 
may  serve  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
tourist.  Its  projector,  Herr  GuyerZeller, 
of  Zurich,  was  not  an  engineer,  but  a 
financier.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  stroll- 
ing down  the  mountain  path  that  leads 
from  the  Schilt- 
hom  to  Miirren, 
and  that  in 
course  of  it,  with 
the  Jungfrau 
steadily  in  front 
of  him,  the 
inspiration  came 
to  scale  it  with  a 
railway.  Several 
years  elapsed 
before  the  bold 
idea  took  a 
concrete  shape. 
All  sorts  of 
objections  and 
scruples  were 
raised.  Herr  Zeller  had  first  to  satisfy  the 
Swiss  authorities  that  no  evil  consequences 
would  ensue  to  passengers  by  being 
carried  6000  feet  upwards  in  a  couple 
of  hours.     Then  there  wasrth^p^sjth^jtic 
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From  a  Photo  by  Oriuiston  Sinitli  Bros. 

The  Elger  and  the  Monch  from  the   Wengern  Alp. 

'llie  dotted  line  shows  the  route  of  the  Junj^Pniu  Railway.     The  tunnel  follows  the  outer  wall  of  the  range,  and  after 
passing  Eigerwand  Station  keeps  close  to  the  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  far  or  opposite  side. 


objection  that  the  mountain  scenery 
would  be  disfigured ;  but  this  was  set  at 
rest  by  the  promise  to  run  the  railway 
in  tunnels  all  the  way,  and  hide  even 
the  stations  away  inside  the  mountains. 
At  last  Herr  Zeller  secured  his  concession, 
on  December  21st,  1894.  It  stipu- 
lated, among  other  things,  that  persons 
climbing  to  the  summit  on  foot  should 
have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  it ;  and 
that  the  Company  should  sj:)end  100,000 
francs  on  a  permanent  observatory  at  the 
Jungfrau  station,  for  meteorological, 
tellural,  and  other  physical  researches, 
and  contribute  an  extra  thousand  francs 
a  month  towards  its  expenses.  At  last, 
also,  the  great  financial  problem  was 
.solved,  and  the  works  were  begun  in 
1897. 

Most  Swiss  visitors  know  that  fine  crest 
of  rocks  dotted  with  green  pastures  which 
links  the  Eiger  Alp  with  the  VV^engern.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantcst  sights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grindelwald,  and  if 
you  go  there  by  the  railway  from  I>auter- 
brunnen,  you  Land  in  full  view  of  it  at  the 
station  of  "  Little  "  Scheidcgg,  6700  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  from  here  that  the 
Jungfrau  line  commences,  and  in  less  than 


a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  you  stop  at 
the  first  of  its  stations,  you  have  ascended 
nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  find  yourself 
surveying  the  pretty  town  of  Miirrcn  far 
below.  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  line,  this  new  and  startling 
point  of  view  at  every  stopping-place. 
Each  station  unfolds  a  new  panorama ; 
and  opens  up  to  the  scientist  and  the 
nature-lover  a  fresh  field  of  work  and 
interest.  And  if  ever,  as  is  possible,  the 
summits  of  the  Eiger  and  the  Monch 
are  pierced  by  means  of  lifts  spreading 
there  from  the  line,  the  startling  effect 
will  be  more  pronounced  than  ever. 

Alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
Eigergletscher,  the  line  curves  towards 
the  north,  and  enters  the  great  tunnel, 
which  now  penetrates  as  far  as  Eismeer, 
and  continues  to  the  Jungfrau  plateau 
station.  This  tunnel  is  eventually  to  Ix? 
six  miles  long,  and  for  most  of  the  distance 
runs  very  near  one  or  other  of  the  outer 
faces  of  the  mountains.  The  tunnel 
stations  are  formed  by  one  or  more 
galleries,  hc\\x\  out  of  the  rock,  and  give 
a  far  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  snow 
and  glacier.  The  line  continues  along 
the   great  wall   north-westnof  the  £iger 
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From  a  Fbcrto  by  Onulstoa  Smith  Bros. 

The  Jungfrau  from  the  Wcngcrn  Alp, 
At  Jungfrsiujoch,  the  tunnel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow  saddle  :  hence,  shafts  can  be  pierced  through  to  both  slopes 
of  the  mountain.     Above  this  latter  station,  again,  the  tunnel  runs  close  to  the  near  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  i.e.  the 
Massif  of  the  peak  as  viewed  from  the  Wengernalp. 


until  well  underneath  the  Mittellegi  glacier. 
There  are  two  stations  in  the  magnificent 
Eiger  precipices.     The  first  is  Rothstock, 
(8300   feet).     Rothstock    is   less   than  a 
couple  of  miles  from   the  rail-head,  and 
it  is  an  easy  walk  from  here  to  the  bold 
crag  of  the  Eiger  Rothstock  (8754  feet), 
which  commands  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  Eiger,  the  Monch,  and  the  Jung- 
frau, and  a  distant  one  of  the  Jura  chain. 
From  the  next  station  three  openings  have 
been    cut    through    to   the  face   of    Ihe 
mountain,  to   obtain  a   thrilling   view  of 
the  Grindelwald  Valley  far  below,  and  a 
wide-spreading    panorama   extending     as 
far  as  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges. 
From  Grindelwald,  looking  upwards  with 
a  telescope,  one  can  just  locate  the  three 
tiny-looking   holes   in   the   great   wall   of 
rock,  6000  feet  above ;   but  when  dark- 
ness falls,  the  station  at  once  catches  the 
eye,  for  the  three  recesses  are  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  beams  of  a  powerful 
electric  searchlight,  fixed  in  one  of  them, 
sweep  high  across  the   valley.     It  looks 
looks  like    a    lighthouse   or    outpost   of 
triumph  in  a  region  of  unearthly  mystery 
and  danger. 


Beyond,  the  line  describes  a  great 
cur\'e,  and  after  traversing  the  limestone 
layer  which  forms  the  Eiger,  it  passes 
towards  the  south-east  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  turns  towards  the  Eiger 
Ridge,  whence  it  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
hne  up  to  the  Jungfrau.  Under  the 
Eiger  Ridge,  in  the  grand  and  imposing 
Viescherwand,  lies  the  new  Eismeer 
station,  at  an  altitude  of  10,042  feet,  and 
a  distance  from  Scheidegg  of  three  mile?. 
By  this  time  we  are  well  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  and  the  tourist 
looks  out  on  glacial  surroundings  of  the 
most  magnificent  character.  We  are 
surrounded,  in  fact,  by  a  sea  of  ice,  as 
the  name  implies.  It  is  a  sheer  drop  of 
150  feet  from  the  galleries  to  the  ice-field, 
and  the  descent  can  be  made  by  a  rope- 
ladder.  From  here  the  view  embraces 
the  deeply  crevassed  Grindelwald  Fies- 
cherfirn  (a  glacier  in  the  making),  the 
Bergli  Hut,  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Schreckhorner,  and  the  desolate  stretches 
of  ice  and  snow  that  lie  between  the 
last-named  and  the  Eiger.  Thence, 
running  deep  under  the  large  slope  of 
the  ridge,  the  line  takes  the  direction  of 
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Entrance  to  the  six-mile  tunnel  to  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau. 

The  tunnel  begins  above  Eigergletscher  station  and  now  extends  for  three-and*a-hair  miles 

to  Eismerr  station. 

the  Monch,  and  passes  vertically  under 
the  summit  towards  the  Upper  Monch joch. 
Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  it  dips 
towards  the  Jungfraujoch,  and  reaches 
the  fifth  intermediate  station,  which  stands 
at  an  altitude  of  11,142  feet,  and  leaves 
Scheidegg  six  miles  away.  Here  a  double 
shaft    towards    the    IJernese  and  Valais 


The  MUrJelen  See—aubaidlng. 

This  beautiful  glacier  lake,  which  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  reach  from  the  Jungfrau 
station,  disappears  by  draining  away  through  the  wall  of  the  Aletsdi  Glacier  at 
irregular  intervals   of  years. 


sides  permits  the 
traveller  to  see  both 
slopes  of  the  range. 
On  the  one  hand, 
towards  the  south, 
he  sees  in  all  its 
majesty  the  im- 
mense Aletsch 
glacier,  and  on  the 
other  the  abyss 
where  lies,  4500 
feet  below,  the 
green  pastures  of 
Little  Scheidegg. 
From  here  it  is 
possible  to  descend 
the  southern  slope 
to  the  Jungfraufim, 
and  thence  down 
to  the  Great  Aletsch 
glacier  vid  the  Con- 
cordia Hut  From 
this  well-known  spot 
you  can  touch  the 
Eggishorn,  and 
then  (passing  on  the  way  the  beautiful 
and  mysterious  Marjelen  See),  descend 
to  the  nether  world  in  the  pleasant  region 
of  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Lastly,  reascending  through  the  ridge, 
the  completed  line  will  enter  the  rocky 
mass  forming  the  Jungfrau  summit,  wind 
spirally  round  the  uppermost  block  of  the 
mountain,  and 
emerge  in  the  rocks 
on  a  pbteau  well 
known  to  the  guides 
at  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  7  J 
miles  from  Schei- 
degg. This  platform 
of  a  thousand  square 
feet  lies  239  feet 
below  the  snow- 
covered  summit,  and 
is  free  from  snow 
during  the  summer 
months.  From  this 
level,  a  perpendicular 
lift  will  convey  pas- 
sengers to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  Jung- 
frau, 13,668  feet 
above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  And  the 
view  thus  afforded, 
as  all  the  world 
knows,  embraces 
the     whole     Alpine 
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region  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  construction 
of  the  line  has  so 
far  been  a  slow  and 
laborious  under- 
taking, chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  intense 
hardness  of  the 
limestone  and 
gneiss  through 
which  the  great 
tunnel  is  being 
driven,  and  the 
only  compensation 
is  the  fact  that  it 
requires  no  lining 
of  brick  or 
masonry. 

The    dimensions 
of    the   tunnel  are 
14   feet    in    height 
by      12      feet     in 
breadth.     The  first 
section  of  the  line, 
to     Eigergletscher, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  a  year  after  commencement;    the 
fourth,  from  Eigerwand    to   Eismeer,   in 
August  1905 ;  and  it  is  now  anticipated 
the  whole  line  will  be  finished  about  1910. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  once  inacces- 
sible summit,  that  was  trodden  by  human 
foot  for  the  first  time  in   181 1   (and  the 
feat    was   repeated 
only  four  times  in 
about   half  a  cen- 
tury), will   be  len- 
dered  accessible  to 
every  man,  woman, 
and    child    with 
forty-five  francs  to 
spend.     Moreover, 
travellers    will    be 
able    to    say    that 
they  have  **  walked 
up  "  ;  for  between 
the  inner  and  outer 
cylinders  of  the  lift 
shaft    a   corkscrew 
stairway    is    to   be 
fitted.      Truly  the 
promoters    of    the 
enterprise    know 
their  public ! 

The  daring  pro- 
jector only  lived 
long  enough  to  see 
his     scheme    fairly 


The  Ei ameer  station,   10,042  ft,  aboue  tea  leuel. 

Showing  how  the  galleries  are  reached  by  transverse  tunnels  from  the  running  tunnel. 
In  the  latter  a  train  is  standing. 


started,  for  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  1899.  It  would  almost  appear  as 
though  fate  avenged  the  Alps  on  men 
who  conspire  to  eat  into  their  vitals. 
Herr  Julius  Brandt,  the  engineer  and 
contractor  for  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  just  when  his 
great    undertaking    was    half-completed; 


One  of  the  galleries  at  Eismeer  station. 
View  towards  the  open. 
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Viciu  of  the  Elameer  and  Shreckhomcr  chain  from  the 
galleries  at  Elameer  station. 


and  M.  Favre,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  expired  from  an 
apoplectic  seizure  whilst  superintend- 
ing the  last  touches  to  the  vaulting 
of  the  **Bad  Place"  within  the 
second  Alpine  tunnel. 

When  people  hear  that  only  a 
hundred  miners  are  employed  on 
the  Jungfrau  Railway  works  they 
express  surprise.  But  they  forget  that 
this  is  no  ordinary  mountain  railway, 
and  progress  can  only  be  made  from 
railhead  in  a  narrow-gauge  tunnel. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  split  up 
the  works  into  several  stages;  for 
power,  stores  and  provisions  could 
never  be  conveyed  over  a  waste  of 
glaciers,  snow-fields,  and  rocks,  which 
is  absolutely  inaccessible  for  many 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  constantly 


swept  by  avalanches.  The  work 
goes  on  unceasingly.  The  Italian 
miners  are  organised  in  three  eight- 
hour  shifts ;  but  there  is  more  pro- 
gress in  the  winter  time,  of  course, 
when  the  ordinary  traffic  has  ceased. 
At  present  the  tunnel  past  Eismeer 
is  a  hive  of  industry.  The  buzzing 
noise  of  the  drills  eating  their  way 
upwards  in  hard  limestone  is  loudly 
audible.  When  an  "attaque"  of 
five  holes  has  been  bored,  it  is 
blasted  with  electrically  detonated 
dynamite  cartridges.  At  each  ex- 
plosion it  sounds  as  though  the 
mountain  above,  behind,  and  below 
one  had  been  struck  with  a  colossal 


Vleu/  of  the 
the 


deeply  crcuaased  Crindolwatd  Ficschcrfirn  from 
right-hand  gallery  at  Eismeer  station. 


The  great  Aletsch  Glacier, 

This  will  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  easily  reached  from 
the  Jungfraujoch  station.  'l*he  Jungfraujoch  is  the  sncn»- 
covercd  range  on  the  reader's  left ;  on  the  right  is  the 
Monch,  and  next  to  the  MOnch  arc  the  peaks  of  the  Triez- 
bcrg  and  Eiger. 


sledge-hammer,  and  that  the  whole 
superincumbent  mass  must  l)c  top- 
pling down.  Volleys  of  stones  rain 
down  the  front  of  the  galleries,  and 
rattle  with  a  noise  of  rifle-shots  as 
they  strike  the  ice-sea,  while  the 
great  bang  itself  echoes  again  and 
again  among  the  surrounding  snow- 
peaks. 

The  headquarters  of  the  works  are 
at  Eigergletscher,  with  comfortable 
barracks  for  the  engineering  staff  and 
the  miners,  workshops,  food  and  fuel 
stores,  locomotive  sheds,  and  dyna- 
mite magazines,  together  with  a  bakery 
and  a  hospital.  The  baker)%  which 
is  electrically  operated,  bakes  fresh 
bread  daily  for  all  pf>the  employes, 
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and  in  winter  time  an  electrical  ap- 
paratus is  constantly  at  work  melting 
the  ice  to  provide  drinking-water. 
The  water  thus  obtained  can  only  be 
used,  however,  in  the  preparation  of 
hot  beverages,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
and  soup,  or  be  drunk  mixed  with 
wine  or  spirits.  As  Eigergletscher  is 
completely  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  for  six  months  of  the  year,  great 
stores  of  fuel  and  provisions  (not 
forgetting  cigars),  sufficient  to  last 
the  residential  community  eight 
months,  are  collected  here  in  the 
autumn.  The  financial  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 

Following   the    usual    practice    of 
mountain  rack  railways,  the  position 


Qrlndeiwald  Upper  Glacier. 

The  Wettcrhom  railway  will  pass  along  ihc  Enge,  which  runs 

150  a.  above  the  plateau  of  the  glacier  between  the  ice  falh. 


of  the  locomotive  is  behind  the  train 
ascending,  and  in  front  of  it  descend- 
ing, hence  there  is  no  strain  on  tlic 
couplings.  The  speed  of  the  trains 
ascending  and  descending  is  about 
seven  kilometres  an  hour.  It  would 
be  unadvisable  to  run  any  faster,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
but  for  the  reason  that  to  convey 
passengers  up  a  greater  difference  of 
altitude  than  5000  feet  an  hour  may 
cause  mountain  sickness.  The  round 
trip  of  the  summit  is  to  cost  45 
francs. 

There  is  an  instance  close  at  hand 
of  the  perils  and  disadvantages  of  a 
mountain  railway  which  runs  upon 
the  surface.  In  August  1904  a  con- 
cession was  granted  l)y  the  authorities 
of  the  Haute  Savoie  for  an  electric 
rack  railway  from  the  wayside  station 


The  Concordia  Hut  {9415  ft.)  at  the  foot  of  the  Triezberg, 

Ascending  the  Jungfrau  from  the  Valals  side,  the  night  is  usually, 
spent  here.  The  hut  will  be  two  hours  distant 
from  the  Jungfraujoch  station. 


of  Le  Fayet  to  the  summit  of  Mont  • 
Blanc.  The  plans  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  the  Jungfrau  line, 
and  the  principal  difference  lies  in 
the  amount  of  tunnelling,  for  the  new 
line  has  only  three  tunnels,  measur- 
ing two  miles  out  of  its  total  of 
twelve  in  all.  The  advantage  of  the 
open-air  line  is  the  magnificent  view 
it  affords  from  start  to  finish;  but, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  bound  to 
disfigure  the  mountain  somewhat,  it 
cannot  be  worked  for  many  months 
in  the  year,  and  it  is  exposed  to 
avalanches  and  falling  rocks  and 
stones. 


Wetterhorn  Railway. 
A  view  of  the  departure  siation  :  above  the  house  may  be  seen, 
suspended  in  mid  air  from  the  temporary*  cable,  a  pair  of 
crossed  beams  ascending  to  the  Enge  station,  1350  ft.  above. 
P.issengcrs  will  ascend  in  the  same  w.iy,  and  at  the  same 
angle. 
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From  the  terminus  of  the  line  as  at 
present  conceded  a  further  length  of 
about  2 1  miles  will  be  required  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is 
i5i7So.  feet  above  sea-level,  or  nearly 
3000  feet  higher  than  the  Aiguille  du 
GoCtter,  where  the  first  stage  ends.  How 
this  remaining  distance  will  be  covered 
appears  to  be  as  yet  uncertain.  Probably 
the  line  will  be  continued  in  tunnels,  al- 
though there  is  talk  of  conveying  the 
passengers  in  the  open  by  means  of 
electric  sledges.  It  is  intended  to  run 
ten  trains  a  day  up  Mont  Blanc. 

Long  before  the  tourist  is  able  to  ride 
to  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  or  Mont 
Blanc  the  steepest  precipices  of  the  Wet- 
terhorn  will  have  been  conquered  for 
him.  The  new  line  up  the  VVetterhorn  is 
entirely  different  from  all  other  mountain 
railways,  being  an  electric  elevated  mono- 
rail scheme,  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  Langen's  railway  between  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld,  Germany,  where  a  tramcar 
body  is  suspended  from  running  gear 
on  an  overhead  rail  structure.  Hitherto 
the  only  mountain  mono-rail  line  was 
the  Vesuvius  railway  as  originally  con- 
structed. 

The  Wetterhom  line  starts  at  the  snout 
of  the  Grindelwald  Upper  Glacier,  at  a 
point  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Hotel 
Wetterhorn  and  forty-five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  village  of  Grindelwald. 

Here,  from  an  altitude  of  4000  feet, 


the  line  ascends  to  the  eyrie  on  which 
the  Enge  station  is  built,  and  from  its 
projecting  masonry  piers  one  looks  sheer 
down  into  the  valley,  1300  feet  below. 
At  present  only  a  temporary  light  aerial 
cable-way,  for  the  transport  of  materials, 
connects  it  with  the  starting-place,  and 
anchorages  of  enormous  strength  have 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  main  cables. 
From  this  point  the  mono-rail  line  runs 
due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile, 
perched  on  the  Enge  itself,  which  has 
been  widened  for  its  reception.  Finally, 
it  soars  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
stony  hollow  in  which  stands  the  Gleck- 
stein  Club  Hut.  This,  the  only  club 
hut  that  can  be  seen  from  Grindelwald, 
is  built  at  a  height  of  7671  feet,  and 
here  the  mono-rail  line  terminates.  It 
would  be  possible  to  take  it  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  **  Peak  of  Tempests," 
12,150  feet  above  sea-level;  but  the 
Jungfrau  Railway  Company,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  the  competition,  acquired  a 
controlling  influence,  and  vetoed  any 
higher  ascent. 

The  Wetterhorn  Railway  Was  only  com- 
menced last  summer,  but  the  first  section 
to  the  Enge  may  be  open  for  traffic  this 
tourist  season.  And  although  the  line  is 
unable  to  compete  with  the  Jungfrau  and 
Mont  Blanc  lines  in  respect  of  altitude, 
it  will  be  able  to  claim  the  distinction 
of  being  the  dizziest  mountain  railway 
in  the  world. 


(Except  where  specified  the phoU^rapks  were  taken  by  the  Author,) 


The  Wetterhorn,  showing  the  route  of  the  raHtuay, 

From  a  Photo  by  Ormiston  Smith  Broc 
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PERHAPS  there  was  no  happier* girl 
in  the  year  of  grace  1586  than 
Delfina  Leoni,  as  she  walked  with 
her  lover,  Bresca,  through  the  sunny 
streets  of  Rome  towards  the  Piazza  San 
Pietro,  where  the  great  Pontiff  Sixtus  V. 
was  to  erect  the  obelisk  which  casts  its 
shadow  over  the  Piazza  to-day. 

She  had  come  with  her  parents  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  This  was  her  first 
visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  she  knew 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  also  be 
her  last ;  for  they  were  only  poor  flower- 
sellers  in  Bordighera,  and  the  journey 
cost  many  scudi. 

Bresca  had  come  as  a  pilgrim  also,  from 
Genoa.  He  was  the  master  of  a  marble 
boat,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Delfina  when  he  put  his  heavily-laden 
lateen  into  Bordighera  to  escape  the 
treacherous  tramontana  and  the  angry 
white  horses  which  swept  over  his  sunken 
decks. 

"  Hast  thou  heard  speak  of  last  night's 
edict  ?  "  asked  Bresca, 

"  What  edict,  Lumaca  mia?  "  she  said, 
calling  him  by  his  nickname. 

"It  is  written  up  at  St.  Peter's,  the 
Forum,  Ara  Coeli,  II  Gesd — everywhere  ; 
and  thou  hast  not  even  seen  there  was 
one !  " 

"  Ma  !  I  find  the  Latin  tongue  even 
harder  to  understand  than  thy  Genoese ! " 
said  Delfina,  shaking  the  dark  curls  from 
her  eyes,  and  looking  slyly  at  Bresca  from 
beneath  her  black  veil. 

"Then  thou  shalt  not  hear  what  the 
edict  is,"  said  the  sailor. 

"But,  caro  Lumaca,  I  don't  want  to 
hear  about  it ;  I  only  want  to  hear  about 
thee." 

"About  me,  little  one?  Since  I  last 
saw  thee  I  lost  a  cargo  of  marble  during 
the  autumn  storms  ;  and  now  I  am  a  poor 
man.  Who  knows  now  when  we  shall 
marry?" 

"  I  know  ! " 

"  Then  thou  must  be  as  clever  as  thou 
art  beautiful !    But  this  I  swear :  we  will 
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marry  only  when  we  can  live  as  befits  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Bordighera." 

"  Lumaca  !  Lumaca  \  Since  when 
hast  thou  learnt  to  play  the  courtier  ?  " 

**  Since  I  knew  thee,"  said  Bresca. 

**  Aha  ! "  said  Delfina,  with  a  curl  ot 
her  delicate  lips,  "then  there  was  no 
necessity  to  flatter  the  others  ?  " 

"It  is  three  years,"  said  the  sailor 
meditatively,  "since  first  I  saw  thee 
tending  thy  father's  palm-trees  in  Bordi- 
ghera. Since  then  I  have  worked  for 
thee  alone,  yet  I  am  grown  no  richer. 
Tell  me,  Delfina,  when  dost  thou  think 
we  shall  marry  ?  " 

"Something  tells  me  we  shall  be 
married  soon — very,  very  soon,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  so  happy.  I  will  sing  and 
dance  for  thee.  ...  See ! "  and  Delfina 
broke  into  a  Genoese  song,  the  words  of 
which  survive  to  the  present  day  : 

Delfinelta, 

Lanternetta, 
Stella  piccena,  ma  bella, 

Che  te  ghia? 

Fantaxia 
De  passa  cosi  1'  umo? 

Quello  raggio. 

De  lumetto 

Cose  netto 
Aelo  lume  da  viaggio ! 

She  had  run  some  way  in  front  of 
Bresca  as  she  was  singing,  when  suddenly 
she  noticed  that  he  was  not  with  her,  and 
that  she  was  being  eyed  by  some  pilgrims 
who  stood  by  a  tavern  door,  discussing 
the  forthcoming  event  as  they  quaffed 
their  red  Chianti. 

"Sing  on,  my  pretty  bird,"  said  one 
of  them,  a  small,  ill-conditioned  fellow, 
with  unsteady  gait :  "  in  all  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  I  have  not  seen  so  fair  a  maid, 
nor  heard  so  sweet  a  voice.  I  see  my 
charmer  is  alone  .  .  ." 

"  Thou  seest  too  much,"  growled  Bresca, 
arriving  on  the  scene  :  "  who  art  thou, 
with  thy  red  nose  and  hungry  look  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  philosopher,  most  honourable 
sir.     I  can  prophesy  th5f§t)jarw>f  life,  or 
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whom  thou  wilt  marry,  and  when.  I  can 
read  the  lines  upon  thy  palm,  divine  from 
a  crystal,  or  advise  thee  according  to  the 
constellations  and  zodiac.  And  all  for 
half  a  scudo,  O  most  magnanimous  sir  !  " 

"Then  tell  me  when  I  shall  marry," 
said  the  superstitious  Genoese. 

"  And  the  half-scudo,  O  most  generous 
benefactor  ?  " 

"Half-scudo!  Dog  I  Thy  whole 
carcase  is  not  worth  so  much.  Coine 
here  !  "  Bresca's  eye  brooked  no  refusal. 
He  caught  the  soothsayer  by  the  ear,  and 
showed  him  his  left  palm. 

"  Speak  the  truth,  if  thou  canst  Do 
the  lines  on  my  hand  say  when  I  shall 
marry  ?  " 

The  pilgrim  glanced  for  a  moment  at 
Bresca's  palm,  then  furtively  at  Bresca's 
face.  The  latter  was  angry,  but  credulous, 
and  engaged  in  watching  Delfina's  gestures, 
who  beckoned  to  him  to  come  away. 
The  soothsayer  hesitated ;  then,  either 
from  some  inspiration,  or  merely  from 
vinous  bravado,  he  said  : 

"Thou  wilt  (hiccup)  be  married  this 
very  day." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Swine  ! "  said  Bresca,  tweaking  the 
soothsayer's  ear,  "  and  son  of  a  swine  ! 
Keep  thy  jests  for  thine  own  kind  ! " 

There  was  a  quick  scuffle:  Bresca 
seized  a  wicker-covered  flagon  of  wine 
and  broke  it  over  the  soothsayer's  head. 
The  laughing  pilgrims  now  hastily  re- 
treated into  the  tavern,  for  they  knew 
better  than  to  scoff  at  an  angry  Genoese. 
Delfina  implored  her  lover  to  come  away. 

**Hr — r— r!     Thou   mangy  scoundrel, 

thou "      But  Bresca's  vocabulary  was 

as  copious  as  it  was  untranslatable.  He 
sheathed  the  knife  he  had  drawn  a 
moment  before,  for  his  temper  was  quick 
to  cool,  and  besides,  he  became  conscious 
of  Delfina's  imperious  little  face,  and 
heard  her  telling  him  to  come  away. 

"  Mayest  thou  die  to-day  in  the  Piazza ! 
Santissimo  Bambino  Benedetto,  hear  my 
prayer  !  "  muttered  the  soothsayer. 

And  Bresca,  as  he  left  him,  pointed 
his  index  and  little  finger  at  the  man,  the 
sign  of  i\iQ  jetiatura,  which  averts  the  evil 
eye. 

"  O  Lumaca,  Lumaca,"  said  Delfina,  "  I 
see  that  even  when  walking  with  me  thou 
must  needs  brawl  with  every  loafer  in  the 
streets." 

"  Cara  mia,  what  could  I  do  ?  He  in- 
sulted me." 


"Insulted  thee, indeed  I  Thou  shouldest 
be  ashamed,  instead  of  seeking  to  justify 
thyself." 

"Dearest  Delfina,  I  am  ashamed, 
ashamed,  ashamed — but  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  " 

"  'Tis  easy  to  talk,"  said  Delfina,  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  large  brown  eyes.  She 
was  a  child  of  impulse  herself,  and  even 
more  excitable  than  Bresca.  "'Tis  easy 
to  talk,  but  thou  must  remember  that 
thou  art  not  in  Genoa  now,  under  a  Doge, 
but  in  Rome,  under  the  strongest  Pope 
there  has  ever  been.  Seest  thou  those 
four  skeletons  yonder,  hanging  upon  the 
bridge  by  St.  Angelo?  A  Roman  told 
me  that  they  have  hung  there  for  nearly 
a  year.  They  are  the  bones  of  four 
brothers  who  were  found  bearing  arms  a 
few  hours  after  the  election  of  our  Holy 
Father.  Men  say  they  hang  there  as 
a  witness  to  the  saying:  *  While  Sixtus 
lives  every  crimmal  must  die '." 

"  Then  if  a  man  insults  me  in  this  city, 
may  I  only  answer  him  with  words  ?  " 

"If  thou  didst,  thou  wouldst  get  the 
worst  of  the  argument !  "  kughed  Delfina ; 
"  but  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  fault 
lay  with  thee." 

'*  Serv'assai,  he  began  the  dispute." 

"That  is  a  child's  excuse.  No,  I  am 
very  angry  with  thee,  Bresca.  Thy  moods 
change  as  an  April  day.  Thy  impulses 
come  as  the  summer  squalls  upon  our 
sea.  Now,  hast  thou  ever  seen  me  do 
a  thing  without  first  thinking  of  the 
results  ?  " 

"  Mm — m — m — m." 

"  Hast  thou  ever  ?  "  demanded  Delfina 
as  their  eyes  met. 

Bresca  was  fascinated  ;  he  meekly  gave 
the  desired  answer. 

"  Of  course  thou  never  hast ! "  she 
continued;  "  thou  on  the  contrary " 

"  Yes,  1  know ;  but  I  will  try  and  be 
just  like  thee  in  the  future,"  said  Bresca, 
wondering  whether  she  would  take  him  in 
jest. 

"  As  nearly  as  thou  canst,"  said  Delfina 
solemnly. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  a  silence. 
In  the  lovers'  minds  there  was  a  certain 
prescience  that  something  important  was 
to  happen  to  them  upon  that  autumn  day. 
But  Bresca  did  not  know  that  in  a  few 
hours  his  name  would  be  on  every  one's 
lips,  and  that  (though  for  this  he  cared 
little)  his  name  would  go  down  to  posterity 
linked  with  the  obelisk  of  Heliogabalus,j 
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"  Am  I  forgiven,  Delfina  ?  "  asked  the 
sailor,  as  they  entered  the  Piazza  of 
St  Peter's." 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  will  be  good." 

"And  .  .  .  you  do  love  me,  don't 
you?" 

"  Perhaps,"  she  repeated,  smiling.  "  But 


distinctly  hear  his  commands,  no  sound  or 
murmur  is  to  be  heard  from  the  populace, 
under  summary  punishment  of  death." 

While  speaking,  they  had  mingled  with 
the  great  crowd  on  the  Piazza. 

"  Look,"  said  Delfina,  making  a  face, 
"at   those   horrible   gallows.     I   suppose 


'Thou  wilt  (hiccup)  be  married  this  very  day,' 


tell  me  of  the  edict  which  thou  sayest  is 
posted  in  every  church  and  market." 

"  Tis  well  thou  hast  reminded  me  of 
it ;  thou  must  mark  my  words.  Our  Holy 
Father  has  made  Domenico  Fontana, 
who  built  the  Lateran,  responsible  for 
raising  the  obelisk.  He  alone  is  to  give 
the  orders;  and,  that  the  workmen  may 


they  are  to  hang  any  one  who  makes  a 
noise  while  the  obelisk  is  being  raised  ?  " 
"  Yes,  men  say  that,  unless  the  obelisk 
goes  up,  Fontana  himself  will  hang  there. 
Last  night  he  went  to  ask  a  blessing  on 
the  work.  The  Pope  told  him,  so  rumour 
goes,  that  he  would  bless  him  after  the 
day's   work  was  over,   U^all   went   well ; 
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if  not,  that  he  would  say  mass  for  him 
instead." 

"Tis  an  idle  tale,  Lumaca — God  for- 
give thee  for  repeating  it." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Bresca,  with  a  laugh, 
"  if  the  obelisk  does  not  go  up,  I  wager 
somebody  will  suffer.  I  pity  Domenico 
Fontana,  for  I  do  not  think  he  knows  as 
much  about  this  matter  as  the  master  of  a 
certain  marble  boat." 

**0h!  of  course,"  said  Delfina,  "it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  work  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  thee.  Thou  knowest 
so  much  concerning  obelisks  !  " 

**I  have  handled  heavy  pieces  of  marble 
all  my  life,  and  know  a  few  things  of  which 
our  young  Domenico  is  ignorant." 

"  Tell  me  one  of  them,  Lumaca,"  said 
Delfina  incredulously. 

"  Let  me  think,  Delfina — ^let  me  think, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  something  that  he  is 
sure  to  forget.  .  .  .  The  ropes,  for  instance. 
I  wager  he  will  not  wet  them  at  the  critical 
moment ! " 

"  When  is  the  critical  moment  ?  " 

"  Wait,  and  thou  shall  learn.  Canst 
thou  see,  little  one,  from  where  we  are 
in  the  crowd  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  little  one :  I  am  only 
two  fingers  shorter  than  thou  ! "  Delfina 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  her 
white  teeth  glittered  in  the  sun  as  she 
laughed. 

"Sometimes  thou  art  even  taller," 
retorted  the  lusty  Genoese,  catching  her 
by  the  elbows  and  lifting  her  up. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Like  two  young 
kittens,"  said  a  raucous  voice  behind 
them.  It  was  the  soothsayer,  who  had 
followed  at  their  heels.  Anticipating 
Bresca,  he  continued  in  the  same  breath : 
"Stay  thy  hand,  I  warn  thee.  Dost 
thou  not  see  those  two  brave  men 
yonder,  all  in  gold  and  black  and  red  ? 
I  have  but  to  call  them,  if  thou  darest 
to  put  thy  coarse  hands  on  me  again." 

"  He  speaks  true ;  they  are  of  the 
Papal  Guard ;  beware  of  them,"  whispered 
Delfina. 

Suddenly  a  word  was  passed — like 
lightning  it  went  from  mouth  to  mouth 
throughout  the  vast  assemblage. 

"11  Papa!     II  Papa!" 

Then  from  the  Vatican  precincts : 
" Viva  il  Papa!" 

Such  a  crowd  !  The  kaleidoscopic 
colours  of  the  Roman  contadine  stood 
out  in  brilliant  relief  from  the  darker 
and   travel-worn    garb    of    the    pilgrims. 


The  air  was  alive  with  waving  kerchiefs 
and  scarves,  and  in  the  distance  could 
be  seen  the  gaudy  uniform  of  the  Swiss 
Guard,  who  made  a  passage  for  the 
pageant — their  white-plumed  helmets 
standing  high  above  the  crowd. 

"Viva  1  Vival  Viva  il  Santo  Padre !" 

The  crowd  surged  hither  and  thither  in 
a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  Delfina  stood 
upon  tiptoe,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  the 
white  figure  and  the  great  chair,  which 
moved  onwards  with  a  peculiar  swaying 
motion,  borne  aloft  by  servants  in  a  livery 
of  the  brightest  crimson. 

Delfina  did  not  see  the  gently  waving 
peacock-feathers,  or  the  gorgeous  cardinals 
who  walked  behind  them.  She  had  eyes 
for  nothing  save  the  Fisherman's  Ring  as 
it  flashed  from  side  to  side,  while  Sixtus 
gave  the  Papal  benediction  to  his  kneeling 
subjects. 

Presently,  as  the  procession  moved 
onward  with  all  the  pomp  of  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  power,  there  was  a  clash 
of  arms,  and  the  Swiss  Guard  fell  upon 
their  knees  at  the  salute. 

Delfina  knew  that  the  Pope  was  just 
passing :  she  found  herself  kneeling,  and, 
as  in  a  dream,  she  saw  the  triple  crown 
against  the  blue  sky,  the  jewels  flashing  in 
the  bright  sunlight ;  and  the  roar  of  the 
crowd  to  the  left  of  them  never  ceased. 

When  Delfina  arose,  radiant,  she  heard 
Bresca  saying :  "  Why,  little  one,  thou 
art  white  and  trembling,  as  if  something 
terrible  was  to  happen." 

"  No,  Bresca,  I  am  happy.  Only  hold 
my  hand  and  stay  near  me ;  the  crowd  is 
so  vast." 

"  It  is.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
so  big  a  crowd  before.  Look  about,  cara 
mia,  for  you  will  never  see  such  a  sight 
again." 

Somehow  Bresca  seemed  to  reassure 
her,  and  she  soon  found  courage  to 
observe  the  proceedings  in  the  centre  of 
the  Piazza,  where  a  space  had  been  cleared 
around  the  obelisk.  The  procession 
reached  its  halting-place,  and  the  silver 
trumpets  rang  out  in  tones  so  beautiful 
that  only  they  who  have  heard  them  can 
realise  the  majesty  of  sound.  Presently 
from  every  corner  of  the  Piazza  resounded 
the  cry  of  "  Silentium  !  " 

A  tense  silence  followed.  To  Delfina 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  her  breathing 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  Piazza.  There 
was  a  short  prayer,  during  which  the 
spectators  stood,  and  only  the  workmen 
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and  ecclesiastics  knelt.      And   then   the 
work  began. 

The  obelisk  lay  like  a  leviathan  across 
the  Piazza.  Nine  hundred  workmen  were 
to  be  employed  to  lift  it,  with  great  levers 
of  iron,  shafts  of  oak,  and  a  mile  of  the 
stoutest  rope  from  Bologna.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  scandal  if  Christian  Rome, 
with  all  these  resources,  could  not  succeed 
in  raising  an  obelisk  which  had  been 
brought  across  the  seas  and  put  up  in  that 
very  city  some  sixteen  hundred  years  ago 
by  pagans,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

Yet  men  said  that  nought  but  a  miracle 
could  raise  the  giant  obelisk,  and  Domenico 
Fontana  himself,  though  he  gave  his 
directions  to  the  workmen  calmly  enough, 
could  not  but  realise  that  the  sword  of 
Damocles  hung  over  his  head. 

Ropes  had  been  bent  round  the  obelisk 
near  the  top,  and  these  ran  through  a 
complex  arrangement  of  pulleys  made  fast 
to  great  stakes  sunk  deeply  into  the 
ground.  Several  hundreds  of  workmen 
held  the  slack  of  the  rope,  ready  to 
tighten  at  Domenico's  word  of  command. 
I'he  obelisk  was  raised  as  far  as  possible 
by  rollers  of  wood  placed  under  the  head, 
the  base  being  well  secured. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  in  working 
order,  Fontana  gave  the  necessary  direc- 
tions, and  every  muscle  was  strained  to 
move  the  obelisk  upwards. 

But  it  did  not  stir. 

The  ropes  were  strained  to  their  utmost 
tension,  and  the  bare  feet  of  the  workers 
slid  upon  the  slippery  cobbles  in  super- 
human efforts  to  set  the  great  column  in 
motion,  yet  it  did  not  rise  one  inch  above 
its  supports. 

At  length  the  workmen's  energy  began 
to  flag,  and  Sixtus  stirred  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

If  the  obelisk  were  not  raised  all  Europe 
would  know  of  it,  for  the  ambassadors 
from  the  various  courts  were  present  at 
the  ceremony  ;  and  he,  the  head  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  would  have  to  acknowledge 
himself  baffled  by  a  task  which  the  pagan 
emperors  had  succeeded  in  overcoming. 

"  The  Pope  frowns,"  whispered  Bresca 
very  softly:  "it  bodes  no  good  for  all 
concerned  if  he  finds  he  has  come^  on  a 
fruitless  errand." 

Delfina  nodded,  and  whispered  into 
Bresca's  ear :  **  Look  I  they  have  started 
to  pull  again.  If  nothing  happens  this 
time,  what  will  they  do?" 


"Who  knows?  They  should  wet  the 
ropes  ere  they  start  to  pull,  so  as  to  begin 
raising  the  obelisk." 

"  See  !  There  is  Domenico  Fontana 
speaking  with  the  Pope,"  said  Delfina 
presently. 

"  Zitto  !  Zitto  !  Thou  must  not  speak 
so  loud :  some  of  the  Papal  Guard  might 
hear." 

Delfina  was  silent,  and  watched  the 
proceedings  with  an  ever-increasing  in- 
terest. Being  of  an  imperious  and 
energetic  nature,  it  was  maddening  to 
her  to  watch  Fontana  trying  every  sort 
of  device  except  the  one  Bresca  had 
recommended. 

She  longed  to  tell  him  to  wet  the  ropes. 

Though  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  she 
nad  been  accustomed  to  have  her  opinions 
respected  and  sought  for,  by  men  at  least. 
Thus,  though  not  naturally  conceited,  she 
had  quite  unconsciously  begun  to  think 
of  herself  as  a  somewhat  privileged  being. 
Her  pretty  face  and  her  innate  tact  had 
often  saved  her  from  situations  rendered 
awkward  by  her  rash  disposition. 

And  as  both  workmen  and  populace 
became  more  despairing,  so  did  the 
desire  within  her  to  shout  grow  more 
overwhelming.  "Why  don't  they  wet 
the  ropes?"  she  murmured,  her  nostrils 
dilating  with  excitement  and  annoyance. 

Several  people  close  around  her  heard 
the  remark,  and  turned  round  to  stare. 

Bresca  was  in  an  agony  lest  some 
constable  or  informer  should  hear.  He 
pinched  her  arm  angrily,  but  Delfina  was 
far  too  excited  to  take  warning. 

"  Why  don't  they  wet  the  ropes  ?  "  she 
reiterated,  with  unblinking  eyelids  :  "  they 
must — they  shall ! "  And  before  Bresca 
could  stop  her  a  clear  voice  rang  forth : 

"  Bagnac  ae  cime  !  "* 

The  cry  was  heard  all  over  the  Piazza 
with  electrical  effect.  Men  turned  this 
way  and  that,  to  see  who  it  was  who  had 
deliberately  courted  death.  The  Pope 
himself  looked  sternly  amongst  the  crowd, 
though  more  in  relief  at  having  found  a 
scapegoat  than  in  anger  at  his  command 
being  disobeyed. 

The  Papal  Guard  had  seized  upon 
Delfina  in  an  instant. 

"No,  not  her,"  said  Bresca,  rising  to 
the  emergency :  "  it  was  I — it  was  I :  take 
me!" 

"  I  said  it,"  said  Delfina  simply. 

"  Which  of  you  was  it? — methinks  it  was 


In  Genoese  this  means,  **  Wet  the  ropes  !  " 
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a  woman's  voice,"  said  the  officer  of  the 
party.  "  Here,  can  any  one  in  this  crowd 
tell  me  which  of  these  two  peasants 
spoke  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  silence ;  the  by- 
standers refrained  from  speaking,  partly 
from  timidity  and  partly  from  charity. 
But  the  soothsayer  had  seen  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Noble  officer,  if  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  contradict  thee,  it  was  the  man 
who  spoke." 

"  Liar  1 "  said  Delfina  and  Bresca 
unanimously. 

"  What ! "  said  the  officer  to  Bresca : 
"  just  now  thou  didst  swear  that  the  voice 
was  thine ! " 

Bresca  was  silent. 

"  Curse  you  all  I "  continued  the  officer, 
"  I  will  hang  you  all  three  if  I  can. 
Fall  out,  Guards,  and  take  these  three 
prisoners." 

Thus,  amidst  the  awed  silence  of  the 
multitude,  the  trio  were  marched  towards 
the  scaffold. 

The  soothsayer,  who  knew  of  the 
venerable  custom  which  decreed  that  he 
who  accused  an  innocent  person  should 
himself  suffer  punishment,  began  to 
heartily  regret  ever  having  indulged  his 
spite. 

But  nothing  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  and  as  the  party  were 
passing  the  Papal  throne  he  beckoned  to 
the  officer.  The  party  halted,  and  pre- 
sently the  latter  returned  with  instructions 
that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  Pontiff. 

"  I  heard  but  one  voice :  wherefore  do 
ye  hang  three  people  ?  "  said  the  Pope  in 
honeyed  tones. 

"This,  Holy  Father,  is  the  informant. 
We  arrested  him  lest  he  gave  false 
evidence,"  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  the 
trembling  soothsayer. 

"  Well,  informant,  which  of  these  twain 
spoke  ?  " 

"O  Holy  Father,  the  man  spoke. 
Holy  Father." 

"  Then  he  has  a  woman's  voice.  Didst 
thou  speak?"  said  the  Pope,  suddenly 
turning  upon  Bresca. 

"Holy  Father,  it  was  I  who  spoke," 
said  Delfina  quickly. 

"  Silence  !  Didst  thou  speak,  man  ? — 
answer  me  at  once." 

The  lie  stuck  in  Bresca's  throat.  "  No, 
Holy  Father." 

"  Then  arrest  the  informant     He  shall 


be  scourged.  Now,  what  is  thy  name, 
man?"  said  the  Pope,  again  addressing 
Bresca. 

"Bresca  Giovanni,  detto  II  Lumaca, 
Most  Holy  Father." 

"And  thy  trade?" 

"I  am  the  master  of  a  marble  boat, 
Holy  Father." 

The  Pope  whispered  some  questions  to 
the  officer,  and  then  turned  again  towards 
Bresca. 

"  Thou  toldest  our  guard  a  lie  just  now. 
We  scourge  liars,  when  we  do  not  hang 
them.     Dost  thou  know  this  maiden  ?  " 

"  Holy  Father,  we  would  have  married 
had  God  permitted." 

"  And  thou  didst  lie  to  save  her  !  "  said 
the  Pope,  with  quick  intuition.  "Hast 
thou  aught  to  say,  girl  ?  " 

"O  Holy  Father,  let  what  I  said  be 
done,  and  the  obelisk  will  go  up." 

"Well,  what  didst  thou  say?"  asked 
the  Pope. 

"  Wet  the  ropes,  O  Holy  Father,  and 
Bresca  says  that  the  obelisk  will  most 
surely  rise." 

With  a  sudden  emotion  Delfina  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands ;  her  curiosity, 
however,  permitted  her  to  look  through 
her  fingers. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  sat  high  in  his  crimson 
chair,  mute  and  terrible,  dominating  the 
silent  crowd. 

Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  had  a  Pope  been  so  universally 
respected  and  feared  in  matters  temporal. 
Ever  since  the  frightened  Conclave  had 
discovered  that  the  lame  and  aged 
Cardinal  Peretti  could » cast  away  his 
crutches  when  elected  Pope,  his  word  had 
been  law  in  Rome.  And  law  in  Rome 
had  hitherto  been  almost  unheard  of. 

"  Wet  the  ropes  ?  wet  the  ropes  ? " 
said  the  Pope,  stroking  his  beard, — "  what 
good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  O  Most  Holy  Father,"  said  Delfina, 
bending  forward,  and  kissing  the  Pontiffs 
foot,  "  Most  Holy  Father,  let  him  wet  the 
ropes  and  see  if  the  obelisk  will  not  go 
up."  Her  brown  eyes  as  she  gazed  into 
his  face  for  any  sign  of  mercy  would  have 
fascinated  a  saint. 

But  the  Pope  knit  his  brows  and  looked 
away ;  yet,  as  his  frown  grew  deeper, 
Delfina  noticed  the  flicker  of  a  smile  pass 
and  vanish  across  the  wrinkled  face. 

Soldiers  and  people,  even  the  scarlet 
cardinals,  listened  eagerly  for  his  answer. 

"So  be  it!   %e,,^g5^e@e(5^J^'  he 
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said,  indicating  Bresca,  "  the  entire 
command  of  the  operations  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  During  that  time  he  shall 
do  what  he  thinks  fit  to  raise  the  obelisk. 
If  he  succeeds  with  his  scheme  of  wet 
ropes,  we  will  grant  him  his  life ;  if  not, 
we  will  see  what  a  dry  rope  will  do  around 
his  neck." 

A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Silence  !  "  thundered  the  Pope  ;  and 
Bresca,  with  a  glad  heart  and  many 
obeisances,  backed  away  from  the  Papal 
throne  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

Delfina  remained  kneeling  and  motion- 
less, like  a  beautiful  statue  but  for  her 
moving  lips.  She  was  praying  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul.  The  faith,  she 
thought,  which  could  move  mountains 
would  surely  raise  the  obelisk. 

Bresca,  meanwhile,  had  ordered  all  the 
hauling  gear  to  be  stretched  to  its  utmost 
tension,  and  then  firmly  secured.  When 
the  ropes  were  well  taut,  men  stationed 
throughout  their  length  received  orders 
to  drench  them  with  water. 

This  had  the  desired  effect :  the  ropes 
contracted  !  The  crowd  gave  vent  to  an 
ill-repressed  murmur,  for  the  obelisk  had 
begun  to  lift  and  sway  above  its  supports. 

With  new  hope  the  hundreds  of  work- 
men pulled  might  and  main  at  the  dripping 
ropes.  The  main  difficulty  had  now  been 
overcome,  and  the  higher  the  obelisk  rose 
the  easier  was  the  task  of  lifting  it  still 
further. 

The  Pope  straightened  himself  in  his 
chair.  He  realised  that  he  had  been 
saved  the  ignominy  of  failure  by  this 
young  Genoese  sailor.  The  obelisk  slowly 
rose  until,  when  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  ground,  it  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  Papal  throne. 

Then  Sixtus  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet 
and  extended  two  fingers  in  blessing. 

**  Citizens  and  pilgrims !  witness  the 
great  triumph  of  Christianity  !  The  pagan 
obelisk  of  Heliogabalus  stands  guardian 
before  the  greatest  church  in  the  universe, 
a  testimony  to  future  ages  of  the  might  of 
Rome ! " 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
confusion.  Some  men  warmly  congratu- 
lated each  other  on  the  event,  others, 
again,  threw  their  own  or  their  neighbours' 
hats  into  the  air ;  but  all  were  unanimous 
in  cheering  Bresca.  Our  hero  passed 
through  the  tumult  and  came  and  knelt 
by  Delfina.  ' 

Presently  the  Pope  stood  up  again. 


Like  oil  upon  the  stormy  sea  his  stem 
cry  of  "  Silentium  1  *'  calmed  the  tossing 
crowd. 

"It  was  the  will  of  God  that  this 
obelisk  should  stand  in  front  of  His 
Church,"  he  said,  "and  we  have  seen 
that  a  Genoese  sailor  was  the  servant 
of  God  chosen  for  this  work.  The  sailor 
Bresca,  and  this  maiden,  receive  Our 
pardon  according  to  Our  word.  Justice, 
however,  must  be  administered,  ere  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  can  rest  upon  the 
work  we  have  done  this  day." 

Sixtus  looked  benignantly  at  the  sooth- 
sayer, who  knelt  with  a  soldier  of  the 
Papal  Guard  on  either  side  of  him. 

"  The  informant  was  the  cause  of  some 
trouble  to  us,  and  is  liable  to  punishment 
according  to  our  laws  for  giving  false 
evidence.  We  will,  however,  be  very 
lenient  with  him  " — here  the  soothsayer 
smiled  gratefully  and  intelligently.  "  We 
will  be  very  lenient  with  him:  remove 
him,  and  give  him  thirty-nine  lashes." 

"  Santo  Padre  !  Misericordia  !  "  the 
soothsayer  screamed,  appalled  at  this 
sentence. 

"  And  then  bathe  him  in  brine,"  added 
the  Pope,  amidst  sycophantic  laughter. 

Two  burly  Guardsmen  carried  the 
soothsayer  from  the  Piazza,  petrified  and 
unprotesting. 

No  doubt,  if  Delfina  and  Bresca  had 
been  modem  characters  they  would  have 
petitioned  for  his  pardon.  But,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  descendants  of  the  race 
which  had  gloated  over  the  bloody  sports 
in  the  Colosseum  had  no  very  generous 
notions  of  the  law  of  mercy.  Truth  to 
tell,  they  both  rejoiced  at  his  fate. 

Although  determined  to  punish  wrong- 
doers, Sixtus  was  by  no  means  ill-disposed 
to  those  who  served  him  well.  When  he 
spoke  to  Bresca  it  was  not  in  the  silky, 
unctuous  tones  he  had  used  heretofore; 
he  seemed  at  once  to  become  much 
more  human. 

"Giovanni  Bresca,  We  thank  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  and  People. 
We  not  only  grant  thee  thy  life,  but  also 
We  give  thee  leave  to  ask  any  favour 
of  Us,  and  it  shall  be  granted.  Art  thou 
poor?" 

"  Too  poor  to  marry,  Holy  Father." 

"  Ha  !    Where  does  this  maiden  live  ?  " 

"  My  family  are  flower-sellers  in  Bor- 
dighera;  we  sell  palms  to  the  Roman 
churches,  Holy  Father." 

"  Bordighera  ?    A|id.  Uiou  fsellest  palms. 


*The  Fisherman's  ring  fashed  and  sparkled," 
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...  In    future    every    palm    for    every  iterated    the    lovers    in    chorus.      Mere 

church  in  Rome  shall  come  from  Bor-  words    were    powerless    to    express  the 

dighera.     We  give  the  town  this  mono-  measure  of  their  joy. 
poly,   that  ye   may   be  rich   enough    to         "  Go  ! "  repeated  the  Pope.     And  with 

marry  and  do  good  works."  a  stern   sadness   he  watched  the  happy 

"  We  thank  thee,  Holy  Father  !     We  couple  as  they  threaded  their  way  through 

thank  thee ! "   said   Bresca  and    Delfina  the  cheering  crowd, 
in  unison.  Delfina    was    laughing    immoderately; 

"  And  now  We  give  you  Our  blessing  presently  she   began   to  cry,   and  mur- 

on  your  marriage.     Bresca,  may  thy  wife  mured    through    her    sobs :     "  Knowest 

be  as  true  as  she  is  pretty.     If  she  find  thou,  L — Lumaca,  that  if  it  hadn't  l)een 

thee  as  good  as   thou  art  clever,  then  for  me  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 

ye  will   be  happy.      We  give   you  Our  marry  for  y — years ! " 
blessing.  ..."  "  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  little 

The    Fisherman's    Ring    flashed    and  one/'  responded  Bresca,  "  we  should  now 

sparkled ;   Sixtus  had  made  the  sign  of  be  in  a  place  where  they  neither  marry 

the  Cross.  nor  give  m  marriage  ! " 

"  Now  go  !  "  And  to  this  day  the  palms  for  all  the 

"We  thank  thee,  Holy  Father!"  re- _  Roman  churches  come -from  Bordighera. 


THE  STRANGER^ 

BY  SAMUEL  DANIEL. 


ROSE-RED  glow  on  the  mountain — singing  voice  of  the  pine — 
Passion  of  recognition — flash  of  a  light  divine : 
I  who  pass  by  a  stranger  ?     Nay,  the  soul  of  it  all  is  mine. 

One  litde  homestead — a  lattice,  round  which  the  roses  grow — 

One  little  path  through  the  daisies— one  spot  where  the  lilacs  blow — 

The  rush  and  swirl  of  the  river  in  its  rocky  bed  below. 

I  fear  the  breath  of  the  lilacs,  their  sweetness  is  all  too  sweet ; 
I  dare  not  cross  the  pathway,  I  should  hear  the  sound  of  your  feet 
Flying  over  the  daisies  to  the  place  where  we  used  to  meet. 

Fading  glow  on  the  mountain — wailing  voice  of  the  pine — 
Deepening  roar  of  the  river — and  the  light  that  was  all  divine 
A  shadow,  that  rests  for  ever,  on  another  soul  and  mine. 
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*  Makes  yer  feel  plecued  ter  be  alive,   don't  it?'  continues  Beer-andShrimps." 


MIXED   BATHINa 


BY   INGLIS   ALLEN. 


Illustrated  by  A,  Wallis  Mills. 


SOME  people  object  to  it.  And  I 
think  that  they  are  right.  This  is 
not  an  age  for  mixing  things.  Do 
we  mix  our  drinks?  Are  our  ideas 
mixed?  our  classes?  Do  we  mix 
Philosophy  with  Creeds?  our  Art  with 
Morals?  Do  our  tradesmen  mix  with 
dukes  ? — No. 

By  the  way,  all  this  is  immaterial  to 
my  story.  Vm  afraid  it  must  bore  you  a 
great  deal.  Please  don't  run  away :  the 
show  is  about  to  commence.  Are  you 
ready  ?  Here  goes : — 
The  sun   strikes   unpleasantly   hot   on 


dozens  of  fellow-sufferers  upon  the  raised 
roped-in  platform,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  tumbril  that  is  to  carry  the 
twelve  hardest  pushers  of  the  company 
to  the  longed-for  goal  of  a  forty  minutes' 
wait  on  the  back  of  a  bathing  machine. 
Beneath  our  feet  a  white-green  sea  slowly 
washes  a  fringe  of  newspapers  and  fruit- 
bags  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cliff  behind  ; 
before  us,  beyond  the  rows  of  parti-coloured 
machines  and  the  bobbing  heads  of  loud- 
voiced  bathers,  the  sea  suddenly  becomes 
an  ocean,  stretching  away  to  the  north  in 
varying  bands  of  greens  and  blues,  these 


the  back  of  my  neck  as  I  stand  with  some      giving  place  at  last  ^o  a  3%'''@(g^5'6r|^^ 
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brick-red,  itself  to  melt  before  the  horizon 
into  a  final  margin  of  deep  blue-green. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  wedged  beside  me, 
who  so  evidently  has  been  partaking  of 
beer  and  shrimps,  would  take  it  into  his 
head  to  try  one  of  his  little  boy's  pepper- 
mints. I  do  think  some  unity,  at  least, 
is  desirable  in  these  things. 

A  convulsive  movement  of  the  crowd 
in  front  apprises  me  that  the  cart  has 
returned  for  more  passengers,  and  I  press 
forward  with  the  rest  towards  the  end  of 
the  platform,  until  brought  to  a  hah  by 
the  panic-stricken  backward  struggles  of 
the  people  £|!head  who  have  just  missed  a 
place  in  the  cart.  The  twelve  successful 
pushers  are  jolting  off  through  the  water 
towards  the  machines — which  seen,  every 
woman  left  on  the  platform  regretfully 
abandons  her  efforts  to  edge  the  front 
rank  into  the  sea,  and  observes  that  its 
a  shame  the  way  people  push.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  is  a  matron  with 
a  martyred  expression,  standing  by  the 
side-rope  immediately  behind  me,  accom- 
panied by  a  successful-looking  gentleman 
with  the  complexion  of  a  ripe  cranberry, 
and  wearing  a  black  kummerband  with  a 
gold  watch-chain  over  it,  to  whom  she 
remarks  in  addition  that  he  would  come 
and  she  told  him  so.  Whereat  her 
husband,  whose  complexion  becomes 
suddenly  explained  to  me,  turns  on  her 
like  lightning. 

"  Shut  up  ! "  he  hisses  savagely  through 
his  teeth.  "  IVe  had  enough  of  it. 
D^ou  hear?    Shut  up!" 

The  matron  darts  an  apprehensive 
glance  at  the  people  around  her;  then, 
somewhat  reassure^  turns  to  her  husband. 
"  You  brute  ! "  she  whispers.  "  You 
brute  I " 

Whatever  her  husband  may  have  had 
to  reply  to  this  is  unfortunately  lost  to  me 
by  the  action  of  the  beer-and-shrimpy 
gentleman,  whom — thanks  to  his  litde 
boy's  toy  balloon — I  have  managed  to 
out-push  a  little,  and  who  now  stands 
with  his  offspring  beside  the  pair  of  love- 
birds. He  has  chosen  this  opportunity 
to  nudge  his  neighbour  conversationally 
in  the  region  of  his  kummerband. 

"  Orl  right  ter  dye  fer  wettin'  yer 
tootsies,"  he  remarks  affably,  "ain't  it, 
mate?" 

The  gentleman  in  the  kummerband, 
on  the  point  of  addressing  himself 
furiously  to  his  wife's  ear,  turns  his  head 
and  regards  the  speaker  with  truculence. 


**  Makes  yer  feel  pleased  ter  be  alive, 
don't  it?"  continues  Beer-andShrimps, 
nothing  abashed,  and  begins  to  grope  in  his 
jacket  pocket.    "  'Ave  a  prawn,  ole  man  ?  " 

Kummerband,  still  a  rich  cranberry 
colour,  'makes  no  reply.  Beer-and- 
Shrimps, with  a  puzzled  expression,  sud- 
denly ceases  his  groping,  and  lifting  the 
comer  of  his  coat  looks  down  into  the 
pocket.  **  Blessed  if  they  ain't  got  mixed 
up  with   the    log-worms ! "   he    exclaims 

with    amusement.       "  Excuse     fing 

'Ullo!  'uUo!  ^ullo!  wot'sup?" 

The  little  boy,  with  his  eyes  screwed 
tight  into  his  head  and  his  mouth  wide 
open,  is  discharging  a  melancholy  howl 
into  space. 

"  Wot's  up,  Elfred  ?  "  repeats  his  father 
kindly. 

**  Elfred"  points  out  the  balloon 
floating  on  the  white-green  water  below, 
and  suspends  his  howl  for  the  time  being, 
though  plainly  without  prejudice. 

"  Lorst  yer  b'loon  ?  "  queries  Beer-and- 
Shrimps cheerily;  then,  replacing  the 
prawn  in  his  pocket,  drops  quickly  down 
upon  his  stomach  on  the  platform,  and 
wriggling  his  head  and  shoulders  between 
Kummerband's  legs,  proceeds  to  reach 
over  the  side  with  his  walking-stick. 

"Jest  ketch  'old  o*  the  leg  o'  my 
trahsers,  ole  man,"  he  gurgles  to  Kummer- 
band. "I  ain't  forgot  the  prawn.  Ill 
give  it  y*  afterwards." 

At  this  moment  another  convulsive 
movement  of  the  crowd  in  front  announces 
the  return  of  the  cart ;  and  the  indulgent 
father,  rising  hurriedly  between  Kummer- 
band's legs,  so  far  disturbs  that  incensed 
gentleman's  balance  and  presence  of 
mind  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  some 
ground  in  the  general  forward  scramble 
that  ensues.  I  can  hear  him  behind 
quarrelling  violendy  with  his  wife  as  I 
capture  one  of  the  last  places  in  the 
tumbril ;  Beer-and-Shrimps  stumbles  in 
behind  me,  pulling  his  offspring  by  the 
hand  with  loud  promises  of  a  new  balloon. 
The  driver  steps  back  on  to  the  cart  and 
waves  back  the  front  row. 

"  Here,  wait  a  minute  ! "  cries  Kum- 
merband cantankerously,  trying  to  push 
his  way  to  the  front.  "We've  been 
waiting  here  over  half  an  hour." 

"Full  up,"  observes  the  driver  dis- 
passionately. 

"  I  told  you  what  it  would  be,"  puts  in 
Mrs.  Kummerband  froirH4)ehind.T  **You 
can't  get  in  no^^^itized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Her    husband    slews    round  with    an  '*  Full   up  1 "  repeats  the  driver  auto- 

expression    of    diabolical    fury.      "  Shut      matically,  gathering  up  the  reins, 
up  ! "  he  exclaims  between  his  clenched  Mrs.  Kummerband  has  coloured  crim- 


"*  Didn't  I  say  we  was  fuU  up  7'  demands  the  driver;  'Woddyer  think  yer  doing?' 


teeth.     "  I  shall   do   what   I  like.     Shut      son.     "  If  you're  going  to  shout  like  that," 

up  ! "  and  pushes  through  to  the  end  of     she  exclaims,  **  before  the  whole " 

the  pktform.  "  I'm   not   shouting  I "  roais  Kummer- 
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band,  turning  on  her  in  a  frenzy,  "  I'm 
not  shouting " 

"  Look  sharp,  gov'nor  ! "  suddenly  cries 
Bcer-and-Shrimps,  rising  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  as  the  cart  begins  to  move 
away  from  the  platform  ;  **  ketch  *old  ! " 

Kummerband,  still  raging,  turns  and 
makes  a  grab  at  the  proffered  hand. 

Splash  ! 

There  is  a  wild  feminine  shriek  from 
the    platform,    followed   by   a   breathless 


demands  the  driver,  with  unabated  resent- 
ment.    "  Woddyer  think  yer  doin'  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  Beer-and-Shrimps 
hastens  to  put  in  his  word.  "  I  sor  you 
was  fallin'  in,"  he  calls,  amicably.  "  The 
moment  you  tried  to  ketch  'old  of  my 
'and  I  sor  you  was  a-goin\  I  was  certain 
of  it." 

Kummerband  has  found  his  voice  at 
last,  and  begins  to  swear  disconnectedly. 
From    the    platform    his    wife,    quickly 


'/  say,'  shouts  Beer-and-Stirlmpa,   'yer  might  Just  wade  over  there  an'  get  my  nipper's  b'ioof^   uiiil  yer?' 


pause,  during  which  every  eye  is  riveted 
upon  the  seething  circle  of  water;  the 
next  moment  a  dishevelled  head  appears 
above  the  surface,  which  the  driver, 
leaning  forward  from  his  place,  regards 
with  an  expression  of  concentrated  in- 
dignation. 

"Woddyer  think  yer  doin'?"  he 
demands. 

With  a  great  deal  of  wild  splashing 
Kummerband  stumbles  to  his  feet,  and 
stands  up  to  his  waist  streaming  water. 

"  Didn't     I    say    we    was    full     up  ? '' 


recovered  from  her  terror,  is  ordering 
him  severely  to  come  out  of  the  water. 

"You  never  got  ^o/d  of  my  'and," 
continues  Beer-and-Shrimps,  in  cheerful 
explanation.  **A  foot  short  of  it  you 
was.  I  sor  you  was  fallin'  in.  I  sez  so 
ter  my  nipper  'ere.  '  'E*s  in,'  I  sez.  Like 
that.     I  was  certain  of  it." 

Kummerband,  spasmodically  voluble, 
picks  up  his  floating  hat,  and  turning, 
begins  to  wade  slowly  towards  the  shore, 
where  a  large  crowd  joyfully  awaits  his 
advent.      Our    driver,  jgijimbling    under 
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his  breath,  shakes  the  reins,  and  we  jolt 
forward  again.  At  the  same  moment 
Beer-and-Slirimps  is  struck  by  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"'Ere!     Hi !"  he  shouts. 

Kummerband  stops  and  turns  his 
head. 

"  I  say ! "  shouts  Beer-and-Shrimps, 
pointing  away  to  his  right,  "  yer  might 
jest  wade  over  there  an*  get  my  nipper's 
b'loon,  will  yer?"  He  turns  to  his 
offspring.  "'E'U  get  yer  b'loon  for  yer, 
Elfred,''  he  says  blithely.     ;*  'Ere  !     Hi !  " 

Kummerband,  with  one  infuriated  glare 
at  the  cart,  has  resumed  his  journey  shore- 
wards. 

"'Ere!  Hi!"  yells  Beer-and-Shrimps, 
still  pointing.     **  Over  there  ! " 

The  cart  jolts  on,  and  Kummerband 
does  not  turn  his  head.  "  Elfred,"  the 
sport  of  delusive  hopes,  has  started  another 
melancholy    howl.      His    father    awakes 


at  hst  to  the  depressing  truth  of  the 
incredible  selfishness  of  Kummerband. 
His  disillusionment  is  painful  in  its 
intensity. 

"Why  can't  yer  get  the  boy's  b'loon 
for  *im?"  he  shouts  after  a  moment, 
bitterly.  "Boy  ain't  done  you  no  'arm, 
as'e?" 

But  the  cart  has  already  passed  between 
two  rows  of  bathing-machines,  and  the 
wading  form  is  hidden  from  our  sight. 
Beer-and-Shrimps  resumes  his  seat  beside 
his  tear-stained  offspring,  and  looks  sadly 
round  upon  his  fellow-passengers. 

"  Disagreeable  people  yer  do  meet," 
he  remarks  gloomily.     "  Well,  I  never  !  " 

After  which  he  remains  seated  until 
just  before  our  disembarkation,  in  a 
despondent  reverie,  from  which  he  is  only 
aroused  by  the  strange  behaviour  of  the 
lady  next  to  him,  to  whom  he  has  absently 
offered  a  log- worm. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  THRUSH. 

BY  NORMAN  GALE. 


WHO  sings  so  more  than  passing  sweet 
Within  his  ample  cage  of  green, 
I'ogether  mingling  natural  heat 
With  what  is  serious  and  serene  ? 
It  is  my  Lord  the  speckled  Thrush, 
Compelling  heart  and  soul  to  hear; 
And  never  has  a  bird  for  me 
So  mellowed  coppice,  bush  or  tree, 
Since  first  I  strayed  to  Warwickshire  ! 


'Tis  not  a  thrush  alone  that  sings, 
But  some  one  adding  to  the  bird 

A  spirit  in  exchange  for  wings 
To  carr)'  here  his  lovely  word. 

Listen  the  human  in  the  thrush 
Above  the  bird-soul  rising  clear. 
As  if  this  county's  Heart  of  Song 
Were  beating  now  divinely  strong 

In  his  recovered  Warwickshire ! 


There  went  a  touch  of  Hamlet !     There, 
In  loops  of  alto,  Beatrice  ran 

Her  bpwing  course,  as  fragrant-fair 
As  ever  maid  since  time  began  ! 

And  hark  !     It  wanted  but  the  note 
Of  her  who  pressed  in  fun  and  fear 
By  woodland  ways  for  love.     The  )x)ugh 
Is  bending  with  immortals  now. 

And  gods  go  large  in  Warwickshire  ! 
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^  WHITE  WINGS/' 

THE  COST  OF  YACHTS  AND  YACHTING. 
BY  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 


A  anug  berth. 


OMEWHERE 

about  the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century, 
yachting 
began  as  a 
recognised 
English 
sport.  It 
is  now  one 
of  the 
most 
popular 
amuse- 


ments  of  the  weahhy  during  the  summer 
months.  And  although  the  number 
varies  from  year  to  year  of  new  yachts 
built  and  old  ones  fitted  out,  the 
fluctuation  is  usually  caused  rather  by 
financial  crises  than  by  decline  in  the 
interest  displayed  in  the  sport  itself. 
This  year — if  one  may  believe  the 
authorities — is  to  be  a  good  one. 
Numbers  of  owners  and  possible 
owners  have  recovered  from  the 
"  hard  times ''  immediately  succeeding 
the  South  African  War,  with  the 
consequent  depression  in  trade  and 
slump  in  many  investments,  and  are 
again  able  to  indulge  in  a  pastime 
which,  if  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
is  nevertheless  not  one  of  the  least 
expensive. 

The  month  of  June  and  early 
summer  have  seen  hundreds  of  "  white 
wings  "  spread  in  the  Solent,  Channel, 
Clyde,  Thames,  and  other  yachting 
centres — from  the  stately  schooner  of 
a  hundred  tons  and  over,  such  as 
Norlanda^  Corinne,  or  Dolores^  to  the 
"cheeky,"  cedar-built  "red  wing" 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  other  vessel's  gig. 

Long  before  this  article  appears  the 
fate  of  the' yachting  season  will  have 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  or 
otherwise  of  yacht-building  firms  round 
the  coast,  and  the  papers  devoted  to 
the  sport  will  probably  have  recorded 
the  fitting  out  of  Hesper^  Florinda^ 
Onaray      Zingara,      San  fa      Mar/ay 


Cetontay  Brynhildy  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  beautiful  or  well-known  boats  which 
for  the  last  six  months  have  been  re- 
posing in  winter  quarters  on  the  mud  at 
Haslar  Creek,  Itchin,  or  Clyde  Bank. 

To  the  uninitiated  eye  the  muster  of 
yachts  at  Cowes  or  Ryde  presents  from 
year  to  year  little  indication  of  difierence. 
There  are  so  many  that  a  score  or  two 
more  or  less  fitted  out  in  any  one  season 
will  not  cause  those  not  in  the  know  to 
perceive  absentees.  By  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  who  rush  from  side  to  side  of  the 
excursion  steamer  as  she  passes  slowly 
through  the  lane  of  yachts  at  any  summer 
rendezvous  of  yachtsmen,  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cloud's  Ocean  QueeUy  painted  all 
white,  or  Lady  Eskmere's  Gallivanty 
painted  dark  blue  with  a  wide  gold  stripe, 
will   scarcely   be   noticed  in   the  crowd. 
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Fiona,   a  very  famous  cutter,  ooer  forty  years  old, 
but  still  a  sound  and  succes^vi^  6oat 
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The  Valdora  tn  full  salt. 

She  is  a  fast  cruising  yacht  of  about  loo  tons,  designed  and  built 
by  William  Fife,  and  has  taken  many  prizes  in  handicaps. 


To  them  it  will 
seem  as  though 
almost  every 
pcht  afloat  is 
gathered  in  the 
roadstead, 
whether  in  reality 
it  be  a  bad  or  a 
good  season. 

From  the  craft 
of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  most  of  the 
present  yacht 
clubs  then  in 
existence  were, 
save  the  oldest, 
young  institu- 
tions, and  many 
of  the  present- 
day  clubs  were 
unformed,  to 
those  of  to-day 
is  a  far  cry. 
Then  sailing 
yachts    of    from 

sixty  to  a  hundred  tons  were  much  more 
numerous,  and  they  were  owned  by 
yachtsmen  who  treated  them  much  us 
they  would  a  suit  of  clothes  of  which 
they  were  fond,  keeping  them  till  they 
were  positively  out  of  date  or  old,  fitting 
them  out  year  after  year  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  enjoying  their  cruising  like 
sensible  beings. 

Nowadays  the  comfortable  cruiser  of 
some  such  tonnage  as  that  we  have 
mentioned  is  far  less  esteemed  by  the 
generality,  and  yachts  are  sold  or  ex- 
changed often  at  the  end  of  their  owners' 
first  season  for  something  faster,  bigger, 
or  newer  as  the  case  may  be  ;  or,  perhaps, 
given  up  alto- 
gether. Hiring 
has  also  greatly 
increased '  of  late 
years,  and  with 
it  has  largely  dis- 
appeared the 
personal  element 
and  affection  for 
their  craft  which 
the  older  school 
of  yachtsmen 
undoubtedly 


From  the 
thirty-tonners  of 
the  days  of  King 
Charles     II.    to 


Comer  in  the  state-room  of  a  big  yacht 


the  floating 
palaces  of  five 
hundred  tonsand 
upwards  of  the 
present  time  is 
indeed  a  trans- 
ition. And  the 
schooners,  cut- 
ters and  yawls 
of  from  forty  to 
two  hundred 
tons,  which  in 
the  seventies 
were  busy  mak- 
ing yachting 
history,  have 
been  replaced 
many  of  them 
by  the  "floating 
hotels"  which 
(an  excuse  for 
lavish  expendi- 
ture  and  ex- 
travagant rivalry 
on  the  part  of 
wealthy  people)  are  occupied  for  a  month 
or  two  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  or 
for  winter  cruising  in  summer  seas. 

It  was  the  advent  of  these  monster 
steam  craft  which  caused  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  to  repeal  a  few  years 
back  the  veto  on  the  admission  of 
steamers.  Nowadays  rather  more  than 
half  the  tonnage  of  yachts  belonging  to 
the  Club  is  steam. 

But  even  with  the  advent  of  large 
steamers  all  the  romance  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  yachting  has  not  died ;  for  of  late 
years,  for  the  saving  of  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship and  enjoyment,  a  new  class  of  boat 
has  sprung  into  existence,  the  possession 
of  which  enables 
those  who  prefer 
sailing  and  yacht- 
ing on  the  old 
lines  to  follow 
their  hobby,  take 
risks,  and  a  part 
in  the  work  as 
of  old.  These 
**  sea  swallows," 
which,  if  not  as 
comfortable  as 
the  old-fashioned 
five  and  ten 
tonners  for  the 
owners  and  a 
couple  of  friends, 
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Finishing  off  a  yacht  on  slip. 


interesting  craft  for  sailing  in  home 
waters,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. Many  of  the  owners  of  big  steam- 
yachts  keep  one  for  use  when  the  boredom 
of  pomp  and  circumstance  attending  a 
floating  palace  and  the  entertainment  of 
a  host  of  guests  becomes  unendurable. 
There  are  quite  a  score  of  lady  owners 


of  the  pretty  little  craft  of  the  "red  wing" 
type ;  which,  when  racing  in  the  Clyde, 
Tnames  estuary,  or  Solent  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  present  a  beautiful  and 
animated  sight,  scarcely  equalled  by  that 
afforded  by  any  other  sport. 

If  it  be  true  that  capital  to  the  extent 
of  some  twenty  million  pounds  is  locked 


A   large  steam  yacht  on  slip,  undergoing  alterations. 
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Careened  for  cleaning  purposes, 

up  in  yachts  belonging  to  British  owners 
and  firms  of  yacht  builders  alone,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  four  or  five 
millions  is  annually  spent  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  pastime. 

The  family  boat  of  from,  say,  fifty  to 
eighty  tons  (which  is  happily  not  quite  an 
extinct  type),  either  hired  or 
owned,   runs   away    with    a 
far   greater   sum   of  money 
than  the   uninitiated  would 
suppose  during  the  three  or 
four  months  of  the  season. 
Such  a  boat — of  say,  ninely 
tons,  will  make  a  large  hole 
in  ;^6oo,  even  if  sailed  on 
economical  lines,  and  with 
a     crew     no     more     than 
sufficient     to      handle     her 
pro[)erly.     The  cost  of  pro- 
visions is  a  heavy  item,   as 
at   most   ports  and   seaside 
places  at   which  yachtsmen 
"do   love   most  to   congre- 
gate" the  thrifty  provision-dealers,  dairy- 
men, greengrocers  and  butchers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  retailers  of  mere  luxuries,  put 
up  their  prices  to  all  those  who  shop  from 
a  home  on  blue  water.     Harbour  dues  also 
entail    a  very   considerable    expenditure 
when  one  is  cruising  either  in  home  or 
foreign  waters.     And  should  a  yachtsman's 


fancy  turn  towards  steam  and 
"speed,"  the  coal  bill  will,  in  the 
case  of  a  three-hundred-tonner, 
probably  mount  up  to  some  ^£2$ 
or  ;^3o  per  week,  or  even  more 
under  exceptional  circumstances;  and 
although  there  will  be  fewer  hands 
than  on  a  sailing  yacht  of  similar 
tonnage,  coaling  labour  and  other 
incidentals  may  be  set  off  as  against 
the  reduced  wages  bill. 

The  American  steam-yacht  is  each 
year  becoming  more  and  more  a 
speed  machine,  and  each  new  boat 
built  for  some  wealthy  patron  has  to  go 
quicker  than  the  last.  Whilst  few  English 
boats  can  steam  more  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  knots,  there  are  many  American 
ones  which  are  faster,  and  several  as 
fast  as  eighteen.  In  all  these  cases 
the    coal    bill    is   of   course    immensely 


"8ea  awaltowa"  racing  off  Ryde. 


Bembrldge  and  Seauletu  Club  boats  of  the   "  Red -wing  "  class,  racing. 


increased   with  each  knot  of  extra  speed 
attained. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  yachting  that  it  is 
an  expensive  pastime,-— and  the  huge  sums 
that  are  necessary  to  maintain  such 
floating  palaces  as  the  Royal  yachts,  the 
Hohenzolkrn  of  the  German  Emperor, 
the  Standart  of  the  Czar,  the  Valiant 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  Corsair^  the 
KeihaiieSy  the  Namouna  of  J.  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  Atalanta  of  Jay  Gould, 
and  the  Erin  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
cannot  be  gainsaid, — yacht  racing  is 
an  even  more  costly  form  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Whilst  the  cost  of  building  an 
ordinary  yacht — say  a  schooner  or 
cutter  of  modern  type — will  vary 
between  ;^35  and  j[^^o  per  ton,  that 
of  building  an  up-to-date  *'  racing 
machine"   will   range^^)(g^|@f75 
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and  ;^i2o  per  ton,  or  more  than 
double ;  and  in  Ihe  case  of  several 
famous  "flyers"  of  the  last  year  or  two 
the  latter  sum  has  been  much  exceeded. 


occurrence,  nor  many  other  little  items  of 
expense  which  have  an  irritating  way  of 
making  their  appearance. 

In   the   case   of  the   very   well-known 


K«thaii«t,  a  modern  ateam-yacht  of  the  first  class. 


The  cost  of  a  full  season's  "pot-hunting" 
may  be  roughly  estfmated  as  ;^iooo  for 
the  equivalent  of  the  old  forty  rater, 
which  sum  affords  a  fairly  accurate  gauge 
if  reduced  or  increased  as  the  boat  may 
be   smaller  or   larger.     These,    however, 


cracks,  past  and  present,  such  as  Ai/sa, 
Bona,  Briianniay  Meteor,  Shamrock, 
Lucida,  and  other  similar  craft,  probably 
a  thorough-going  season  of  thirty  or  forty 
starts  will  stand  their  owners  in  from 
;^35oo  to  ;^5ooo,  which  latter  sum  will 


Launch  of  a  neuf  schooner-yacht,    Mori  an  da,  at  Qosport. 


will  be  necessary  expenses ;  and  the  sum 
will  not  include  towing,  renewals  caused 
by  accidents  to  spars,  rigging,  or  sails, 
which    are   of    anything    but    infrequent 


be  greatly  increased  by  competing  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  in  Mediterranean 
waters,  or  by  the  yacht  in  question  being 
sent  across  the  Atlantic. 
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The  prizes  won 
by  even  success- 
ful yachts  may 
generally  be  dis- 
carded as  an 
asset  against  the 
heavy  expendi- 
ture entailed  in 
the  getting.  In 
many  cases,  of 
course,  they  are 
trophies  or  cups 
(possibly  only 
hel3*  for  a  year), 
and  in  the  case 
of  money  prizes 
are  usxially  quite 
overbalanced  by 
the  gratuities  dis- 
bursed, on  a  proportionate  scale,  to  the 
different  members  of  the  crew.  It  will 
thus  be  understood  that  the  ownership  of 
the  "white  wings,"  which  form  so  attractive 
and  beautiful  a  feature  on  our  summer 
seas,  however  desirable  and  picturesque, 
is  fraught  with  an  amount  of  expense 
which  places  this  fascinating  pastime 
of  yachting  and  yacht  racing  beyond 
the  reach  of 
any  save  the 
wealthy. 

It  should  be 
pointed  out, 
however,  that 
there  are  many 
old  boats  afloat 
— some  of  them 
thirty  or  forty 
years  old  —  that 
may  frequently 
be  picked  up 
nowadays  for 
"  an  old  song." 
And  if  only  the 
owner  and  a  few 
friends  club 
together  for  a 
cruise  and  are 
able  to  do  the 
greater  part  of 
the  work  of  sail- 
ing themselves, 
this  arrangement 
will  provide  a 
pleasant  holiday 
at.  quite  a 
moderate  cost. 

Few  summer 
holidays,  indeed, 


A  busy  scene  on  deck :  Jitttng  out  a  big  schooner. 


Brynhild,  a  modern  fast-cruising  yacht  of  153  tons. 
She  was  designed  by  Chas.  £.  Nicholson. 


if  the  weather 
be  fine,  are 
pleasanter  than 
those  spent  on 
an  old,  roomy, 
but  seaworthy, 
yacht  of  the  past 
generation,  of  say 
twenty  to  forty 
tons,  with  a 
handy  man,  and 
the  crew  formed 
of  oneself  and 
sea-loving  friends. 
The  cost  of 
running  such  a 
boat  for  two 
months  in  the 
summer  has,  of 
course,  no  relation  as  regards  expense 
to  the  sum  required  successfully  to  fit 
out  and  maintain  a  modern  yacht  and 
its  attendant  luxuries  such  as  we  have 
described.  A  rough  estimate  based  upon 
personal  experience  would  put  the  hire 
of  such  a  boat  as  we  have  described  at 
from  ;^5  to  j£6  per  week — which,  sup- 
posing she  be  taken  for  six  weeks,  will 
amount  to  from 
£30  to  £36. 
The  wages  of  a 
thoroughly  com- 
petent hand,  in 
fact  a  "handy" 
man  capable  of 
acting  as  captain, 
steward,  and 
cook,  will  not  be 
much  less  than 
35X.  a  week — 
that  is  to  say 
;£'io  JOS.  for  the 
six  weeks.  A 
boy  is  always 
useful,  and 
should  certainly 
be  carried,  even 
if  there  are 
several  ex- 
perienced 
amateur  yachts- 
men aboard,  if 
the  boat  is  up- 
wards of  twenty 
tons ;  his  wages 
will  be  anything 
from   los.  to  iss. 
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cruise.  If  one 
wishes  the 
skipper  and  boy 
to  look  fairly 
smart,  it  will 
probably  be 
necessary  to 
supply  them  both 
with  an  outfit, 
the  total  cost  of 
which  would  be 
somewhere 
about  jCio, 

Living  is  al- 
ways dearer  upon 
blue   water    than 

upon  land.  For  one  thing,  appetites 
have  a  habit  of  sharpening  up,  and  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  put  down  a  less  sum 
than  15^.  a  week  per  head  for  ordinary 
board,  exclusive  of  any  special  luxuries, 
and,  of  course,  of  wines  and  spirits. 
Probably  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of 
tips  when  in  harbour,  harbour  dues,  and 
incidentals  which  are  inseparable  from 
a  yachting  cruise,  will  amount  to  another 
j(^2  per  week ;  but  this  item  is  one  of  the 
most  variable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  estimate  with  any  exactitude. 

Totalled  up,  the  cost  of  a  six  weeks* 
cruise,  for  a  party  consisting  of  four  friends, 
the  owner,  man  and  boy,  will  amount  to 
about  ;£ioo,  which  split  up  into  five  shares 


The  oldest  royal  yacht  in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 


cannot  be  called 
a  dear  holiday; 
but  it  of  course 
means  that  a 
good  part  of  the 
work  must  be 
done  by  the 
holiday  makers 
themselves,  and 
a  certain  amount 
of  care  and 
economy  exer- 
cised all  round. 

N  o  better 
cruising  ground 
for  a  general 
holiday  can  be  found  than  the  South 
Coast  for  amateur  yachtsmen  who  live 
down  south.  The  best  holiday  cruising 
ground  of  all,  however,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  afforded  by  the  Clyde  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Scotland— say  as  far 
up  as  Oban. 

If  the  West  Coast  is  chosen,  too,  a 
really  experienced  skipper  is  necessar)^ 
and  the  boy  should  be  replaced  by  a 
man,  who  would  probably  cost  no  more 
for  keep,  very  little  more  for  wages, 
and  would  be  of  much  more  use  in  an 
emergency. 

Of  the  delights  of  such  a  holiday  it 
is  not  easy  to  speak  with  too  great 
enthusiasm ;  those  who  have  experienced 


The  end  of  things. 
The  famous  old  yacht  Jullanar  being  broken  up  on  slip. 

amongst  the  owner  and  his  friends,  one  invariably  hope  to  do  so  again,  and 
amounts  to  ;^2o  apiece.  Putting  it  at  those  who  have  not  may  be  well  advised 
p{^25,     to    provide     for    emergencies,    it      to  make   the  exj^eriment. 

Most  of  the  photogriiphs  have  been  specially  taken  by  the  author ;  the  rest  are  by  Mr.  A,    W,  Nicholson 


and  Messrs.  Be  ken  &*  Son,  of  Cowes, 
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CASPAR   RUIZ. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GUERILLA  CHIEF. 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 


IL    THE  CLOSED  DOOR- 


GASPAR  RUIZ,  who  could  with 
ease  bend  apart  the  heavy  iron 
bars  of  the  prison,  was  led  out 
with  others  to  summary  execution.  "Every 
bullet  has  its  billet,"  runs  the  proverb. 
All  the  merit  of  proverbs  consists  in  the 
concise  and  picturesque  expression.  In 
the  surprise  of  our  minds  is  found  their 
persuasiveness.  In  other  words,  we  are 
struck  and  convinced  by  the  shock. 

What  surprises  us  is  the  form,  not  the 
substance.  Proverbs  are  art — cheap  art 
As  a  general  rule  they  are  not  true; 
unless  indeed  they  happen  to  be  mere 
platitudes,  as  for  instance  the  proverb, 
**  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread," 
or  **  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile."  Some 
proverbs  are  simply  imbecile,  others  are 
immoral.  That  one  evolved  out  of  the 
naive  heart  of  the  great  Russian  people, 
"  Man  discharges  the  piece,  but  God 
carries  the  bullet,"  is  piously  atrocious, 
and  at  bitter  variance  with  the  accepted 
conception  of  a  compassionate  God.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  inconsistent  occupa- 
tion for  the  Guardian  of  the  poor,  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless,  to  carry  the 
bullet,  for  instance,  into  the  heart  of  a 
father. 

Caspar  Ruiz  was  childless,  he  had  no 
wife,  he  had  never  been  in  love.  He 
had  hardly  ever  spoken  to  a  woman, 
beyond  his  mother  and  the  ancient  negress 
of  the  household,  whose  wrinkled  skin 
was  the  colour  of  cinders,  and  whose  lean 
body  was  bent  double  from  age.  If  some 
bullets  from  those  muskets  fired  off  at 
fifteen  paces  were  specifically  destined 
for  the  heart  of  Gaspar  Ruiz,  they  all 
missed  their  billet.  One,  however,  carried 
away  a  small  piece  of  his  ear,  and  another 
a  fragment  of  flesh  from  his  shoulder. 

A  red  and  unclouded  sun  setting  into 
a  purple  ocean  looked  with  a  fiery  stare 
upon  the  enormous  wall  of  the  Cordillera, 
worthy  witnesses  of  his  glorious  extinction. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have 
seen   the  ant-like  men   busy  with  their 
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absurd  and  insignificant  trials  of  killing 
and  dying  for  reftisons  that,  apart  from 
bemg  generally  childish,  were  also  im- 
perfectly understood.  It  did  light  up, 
however,  the  backs  of  the  firing  party  and 
the  faces  of  the  condemned  men.  Some 
of  them  had  fallen  on  their  knees,  others 
remained  standing,  a  few  averted  their 
heads  from  the  levelled  barrels  of  muskets. 
Gaspar  Ruiz,  upright,  the  burliest  of  them 
all,  hung  his  big  shock  head.  The  low 
sun  dazzled  him  a  little,  and  he  counted 
himself  a  dead  man  already. 

He  fell  at  the  first  discharge.  He  fell 
because  he  thought  he  was  a  dead  man. 
He  struck  the  ground  heavily.  The  jar 
of  the  fall  surprised  him.  "  I  am  not 
dead  apparently,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
when  he  heard  the  execution  platoon  re- 
loading its  arms  at  the  word  of  command. 
It  was  then  that  the  hope  of  escape 
dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
remained  lying  stretched  out  with  rigid 
limbs  under  the  weight  of  two  bodies 
collapsed  crosswise  upon  his  l)ack. 

By  the  time  the  soldiers  had  fired  a  third 
volley  into  the  slightly  stirring  heaps  of 
the  slain,  the  sun  had  gone  out  of  sight, 
and  almost  immediately  with  the  darken- 
ing of  the  ocean  dusk  fell  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  young  Republic.  Above  the  gloom 
of  the  lowlands  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Cordillera  remained  luminous  and  crimson 
for  a  long  lime.  The  soldiers  before 
marching  back  to  the  fort  sat  down  to 
smoke. 

The  sergeant  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand  strolled  away  by  himself  along  the 
heap  of  the  dead.  He  was  a  humane 
man,  and  watched  for  any  stir  or  twitch 
of  limb  in  the  merciful  idea  of  plunging 
the  point  of  his  blade  into  anybody  giving 
the  slightest  sign  of  life.  But  none  of  the 
bodies  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  this  charital)le  intention. 
Not  a  muscle  twitched  amongst  them, 
not  even  the  powerful  muscles  of  Gaspar 
Ruiz,  who,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  his 
neighbours  and  shamming  death,  strove 
to  appear  more  lifeless  than  the  others. 
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He  was  lying  face  down.  The  sergeant 
recognised  him  by  his  stature,  and  being 
himself  a  very  small  man,  looked  with 
envy  and  contempt  at  the  prostration  of 
so  much  strength.  He  had  always  dis- 
liked that  particular  soldier.  Moved  by 
an  obscure  animosity,  he  inflicted  a  long 
gash  across  the  neck  of  Caspar  Ruiz,  with 
some  vague  notion  of  making  sure  of 
that  strong  man's  death,  as  if  a  powerful 
physique  were  more  able  to  resist  the 
bullets.  For  the  sergeant  had  no  doubt 
that  Caspar  Ruiz  had  been  shot  through 
in  many  places.  Then  he  passed  on, 
and  shortly  afterwards  marched  off  with 
his  men,  leaving  the  bodies  to  the  care  of 
crows  and  vultures. 

Caspar  Ruiz  had  restrained  a  cry, 
though  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  his 
head  was  cut  ofi"  at  a  blow;  and  when 
darkness  came,  shaking  ofl*  the  dead, 
whose  weight  had  oppressed  him,  he 
crawled  away  over  the  plain  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  After  drinking  deeply,  like  a 
wounded  beast,  at  a  shallow  stream,  he 
assumed  an  upright  posture,  and  staggered 
on  light-headed  and  aimless,  as  if  lost 
amongst  the  stars  of  the  clear  night.  A 
small  house  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
ground  before  him.  He  stumbled  into 
the  porch  and  struck  at  the  door  with  his 
fist.  There  was  not  a  gleam  of  light. 
Caspar  Ruiz  might  have  thought  that  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  from  it,  as  from  many 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  shouts  of  abuse  that  answered 
his  thumping.  In  his  feverish  and  en- 
feebled state  the  angry  screaming  seemed 
to  him  part  of  a  hallucination  belonging 
to  the  weird  dreamlike  feeling  of  his 
unexpected  condemnation  to  death,  of 
the  thirst  sufl*ered,  of  the  volleys  fired  at 
him  within  fifteen  paces,  of  his  head 
being  cut  off*  at  a  blow.  "Open  the 
door  ! "  he  cried.  "  Open  in  the  name  of 
Cod ! ;' 

An  infuriated  voice  from  within  jeered 
at  him :  "  Come  in,  come  in.  This  house 
belongs  to  you.  All  this  land  belongs  to 
you.     Come  and  take  it." 

"For  the  love  of  Cod,"  Caspar  Ruiz 
murmured. 

"  Does  not  all  the  land  belong  to  you 
patriots  ?  "  the  voice  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  screamed  on.  "  Are  you  not  a 
patriot  ?  " 

Caspar  Ruiz  did  not  know.  "I  am  a 
wounded  man,"  he  said  apathetically. 

All  became  still  inside.     Caspar  Ruiz 


lost  all  hope  of  being  admitted,  and  lay 
down  under  the  porch  just  outside  the 
door.  He  was  utterly  careless  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  him.  All  his 
consciousness  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  his  neck,  where  he  felt  a  severe  pain. 
His  indifference  as  to  his  fate  was  genuine. 
The  day  was  breaking  when  he  awoke 
from  a  feverish  doze ;  the  door  at  which 
he  had  knocked  in  the  dark  stood  wide 
open  now,  and  a  girl,  steadying  herself 
with  her  outspread  arms,  leaned  over  the 
threshold.  Lying  on  his  back,  he  stared 
up  at  her.  Her  face  was  pale  and  her 
eyes  were  very  dark ;  her  hair  hung  down 
black  as  ebony  against  her  white  cheeks  ; 
her  lips  were  full  and  red.  Beyond  her 
he  saw  another  head  with  long  grey  hair, 
and  a  thin  old  face  with  a  pair  of 
anxiously  clasped  hands  under  the  chin. 

IL 

"I  knew  those  people  well,"  Ceneral 
Santierra  would  tell  his  guests  at  the 
dining-table.  "  I  mean  the  people  with 
whom  Caspar  Ruiz  found  shelter.  The 
father  was  an  old  Spaniard,  a  man  of 
property  ruined  by  the  revolution.  His 
estates,  his  house  in  town,  his  money, 
everything  he  had  in  the  world  was  con- 
fiscated by  proclamation,  for  he  was  a 
great  enemy  of  liberty.  From  a  position 
of  great  dignity  and  influence  on  the 
Viceroy's  Council  he  became  of  less 
importance  than  his  own  negro  slaves  made 
free  by  our  glorious  revolution.  He  had 
not  even  the  means  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  as  other  Spaniards  had  managed 
to  do.  It  may  be  that,  wandering  ruined 
and  houseless,  and  burdened  with  nothing 
but  his  life,  which  was  left  to  him  by  the 
clemency  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
he  had  simply  walked  under  that  broken 
roof  of  old  tiles.  It  was  a  lonely  spot 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  even  a  dog  l)e- 
longing  to  the  place.  But  though  the  roof 
had  holes,  as  if  a  cannon-ball  or  two  had 
dropped  through  it,  the  wooden  shutters 
were  thick  and  tight-closed  all  the  time. 

"  My  way  took  me  frequently  along  the 
path  in  front  of  that  miserable  rancho.  I 
rode  from  the  fort  to  the  town  almost 
every  evening,  to  sigh  at  the  window  of  a 
lady  I  was  in  love  with  then.  When  one 
is  young,  you  understand  .  .  .  She  was  a 
good  patriot,  you  may  believe.  Cabal- 
leros,  credit  me  or  not,  political  feeling 
ran  so  high  in  those  days  that^][^)(^QTj|^ 
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believe  I  could  have 
been  fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  a 
woman  of  royalist 
opinions.  .  .  ." 

Murmurs  of 
amused  incredulity 
all  round  the  table 
interrupted  the 
General;  and  while 
they  lasted  he  stroked 
his  white  beard 
gravely. 

"Senores,"  he  pro- 
tested, "a  royalist 
was  a  monster  to 
our  overwrought  feel- 
ings. I  am  telling 
you  this  in  order  not 
to  be  suspected  of 
the  slightest  tender- 
ness towards  that  old 
royalist's  daughter. 
Moreover,  as  you 
know,  my  affections 
were  engaged  else- 
where. But  I  could 
not  help  noticing  her 
outside  on  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  front 
door  was  open. 

"You  must  know 
that  this  old  royalist 
was  as  mad  as  a 
man  can  be.  His 
political  misfortunes, 
his  total  downfall 
^nd  ruin,  had  dis- 
ordered his  mind. 
To  show  his  contempt 
for  what  we  patriots 
Could  do,  he  affected  — -  -/  . 

to  laugh  at  his  im- 
prisonment, at  the  confiscation  of  his 
lands,  the  burning  of  his  houses,  and  at 
the  misery  to  which  he  and  his  womenfolk 
were  reduced.  This  habit  of  laughing 
had  grown  upon  him,  so  that  he  would 
begin  to  laugh  and  shout  directly  he 
caught  sight  of  any  stranger.  That  was 
the  form  of  his  madness. 

"  I,  of  course,  disregarded  the  noise  of 
that  madman  with  that  feeling  of  superi- 
ority the  success  of  our  cause  inspired  in 
us  Americans.  I  suppose  I  really  despised 
him  because  he  was  an  old  Castilian,  a 
Spaniard  born,  and  a  royalist.  Those 
were  certainly  no  reasons  to  scorn  a  man  ; 
but    for  centuries   Spaniards    born    had 
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shown  their  contempt  of  us  Americans, 
men  as  well  descended  as  themselves, 
simply  because  we  were  what  they  called 
colonists.  We  had  been  kept  in  abase- 
ment and  made  to  feel  our  inferiority 
in  social  intercourse.  And  now  it  was 
our  turn.  It  was  safe  for  us  patriots  to 
display  the  same  sentiments ;  and  I  being 
a  young  patriot,  son  of  a  patriot,  despised 
that  old  Spaniard,  and  despising  him  I 
naturally  disregarded  his  abuse,  though  it 
was  annoying  to  my  feelings.  Others  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  so  forbearing. 

"  He  would  begin  with  a  great  yell—*  I 
see  a  patriot.  Another  of  them  ! '  long 
before  I  caip^  abreast  of  the<4^9use,    jThg 
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tone  of  his  senseless  revilings,  mingled 
with  bursts  of  laughter,  was  sometimes 
piercingly  shrill  and  sometimes  grave.  It 
was  all  very  mad ;  but  I  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  my  dignity  to  check  my  horse  to 
a  walk- without  even  glancing  towards  the 
House,  as  if  that  man's  abusive  clamour  in 
the  porch  were  less  than  the  barking  of  a  cur. 
Always  I  rode  by  preserving  an  expression 
of  haughty  indifference  on  my  face. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  very  dignified ;  but 
I  should  have  done  better  if  I  had  kept 
my  eyes  open.  A  military  man  in  war 
time  should  never  consider  himself  off 
duty ;  and  especially  so  if  the  war  is  a 
revolutionary  war,  when  the  enemy  is  not 
at  the  door,  but  within  your  very  house. 
At  such  times  the  heat  of  passionate  con- 
victions passes  into  hatred,  and  removes 
the  restraints  of  honour  and  humanity 
from  many  men  and  of  delicacy  and  fear 
from  some  women.  These  last,  when 
once  they  throw  off  the  timidity  and 
reserve  of  their  sex,  become  by  the  vivacity 
of  their  intelligence  and  the  violence  of 
their  merciless  resentment  more  dangerous 
than  so  many  armed  giants." 
'  The  General's  voice  rose,  but  his  big 
hand  stroked  his  white  beard  twice  with 
an  effect  of  venerable  calmness.  "Si, 
Senores !  Women  are  ready  to  rise 
to  the  heights  of  devotion  unattainable 
by  us  men,  or  to  sink  into  the  depths 
of  abasement  which  amazes  our  masculine 
prejudices.  I  am  speaking  now  of  excc|> 
tional  women,  you  understand.  .  .  ." 

Here  one  of  the  guests  observed  that 
he  had  never  met  a  woman  yet  who  was 
not  capable  of  turning  out  quite  excep- 
tional under  circumstances  that  would 
engage  her  feelings  strongly.  "  That  sort 
of  superiority  in  recklessness  they  have 
over  us,"  he  concluded,  "  makes  of  them 
the  more  interesting  half  of  mankind." 

The  General,  who  bore  the  interruption 
with  gravity,  nodded  courteous  assent. 
"Si.  Si.  Under  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Precisely.  They  can  do  an  infinite  deal 
of  mischief  sometimes  in  quite  unex- 
pected ways.  For  who  could  have 
imagined  that  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  a 
ruined  royalist  whose  life  itself  was  held 
only  by  the  contempt  of  his  enemies, 
would  have  had  the  power  to  bring  death 
and  devastation  upon  two  flourishing 
provinces  and  cause  serious  anxiety  to 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  very 
hour  of  its  success  !  "  He  paused  to  let 
the  wonder  of  it  penetrate  our  minds. 


"  Death  and  devastation,"  somebody 
murmured  in  surprise  :  "  how  shocking  ! ' 

The  old  General  gave  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  murmur  and  went  on. 
"  Yes.  That  is,  war — calamity.  But 
the  means  by  which  she  obtained  the 
power  to  work  this  havoc  on  our  southern 
frontier  seem  to  me,  who  have  seen  her 
and  spoken  to  her,  still  more  shocking. 
That  particular  thing  left  on  my  mind  a 
dreadful  amazement  which  the  further 
experience  of  life,  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  has  done  nothing  to  diminish." 
He  looked  round  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
our  attention,  and,  in  a  changed  voice : 
"I  am,  as  you  know,  a  republican,  son 
of  a  Liberator,"  he  declared.  "My  in- 
comparable mother,  God  rest  her  soul, 
was  a  Frenchwoman,  the  daughter  of  an 
ardent  republican.  As  a  boy  I  fought 
for  liberty;  IVe  always  believed  in  the 
equality  of  men  ;  and  as  to  their  brother- 
hood, that,  to  my  mind,  is  even  more 
certain.  Look  at  the  fierce  animosity 
they  display  in  their  differences.  And 
what  in  the  world  do  you  know  that  is 
more  bitterly  fierce  than  brothers'  quarrels! 
What?" 

All  absence  of  cynicism  checked  an 
inclination  to  smile  at  this  view  of  human 
brotherhood.  On  the  contrary  there  was 
in  the  tone  the  melancholy  natural  to  a 
man  profoundly  humane  at  heart  who 
from  duty,  from  conviction,  and  from 
necessity,  had  played  his  part  in  scenes 
of  ruthless  violence. 

The  General  had  seen  much  of 
fratricidal  strife.  "  Certainly.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  tHcir  brotherhood,"  he  said 
"  All  men  arc  brothers,  and  as  such  know 
almost  too  much  of  each  other.  But  " — 
and  here  in  the  old  patriarchal  head, 
white  as  silver,  the  black  eyes  humorously 
twinkled — "  if  we  are  all  brothers,  all  the 
women  are  not  our  sisters." 

One  of  the  younger  guests  was  heard 
murmuring  his  satisfaction  at  the  fact 
But  the  General  continued,  with  deliberate 
earnestness :  "  They  are  so  different ! 
The  tale  of  a  king  who  took  a  beggar- 
maid  for  a  partner  of  his  throne  may 
be  pretty  enough  as  we  men  look  upon 
ourselves  and  upon  love.  But  that  a 
young  girl  famous  for  her  haughty  beauty, 
and  only  a  short  time  before  the  admired 
of  all  at  the  balls  in  the  Viceroy's  palace, 
should  take  by  the  hand  a  guasso,  a 
common  peasant,  is  intolerable  to  our 
sentiment  of  women  and  their  love.     It 
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is  madness.  Nevertheless  it  happened. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  in  her  case  it  was 
the  madness  of  hate — not  of  love." 

After  presenting  this  excuse  in  a  spirit  of 
chivalrous  justice,  the  General  remained 
silent  for  a  time.  "  I  rode  past  the  house 
every  day  almost,"  he  began  again,  "  and 
this  was  what  was  going  on  within.  But 
how  it  was  going  on  no  mind  of  man  can 
conceive.  Her  desperation  must  have 
been  extreme,  and  Caspar  Ruiz  was  a 
docile  fellow.  He  had  been  an  obedient 
soldier.  His  strength  was  like  an  enor- 
mous stone  lying  on  the  ground,  ready 
to  be  hurled  this  way  or  that  by  the  hand 
that  picks  it  up. 

"  It  is  clear  that  he  would  tell  his  story 
to  the  people  who  gave  him  the  shelter 
he  needed.  And  he  needed  assistance 
badly.  His  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
but  his  life  was  forfeited.  The  old 
royalist  being  wrapped  up  in  his  laughing 
madness,  the  two  women  arranged  a 
hiding-place  for  the  wounded  man  in  one 
of  the  huts  amongst  the  fruit  trees  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  That  hovel,  an 
abundance  of  clear  water  while  the  fever 
was  on  him,  and  some  words  of  pity  were 
all  they  could  give.  I  suppose  he  had 
a  share  of  what  food  there  was.  And  it 
would  be  but  litde  :  a  handful  of  roasted 
corn,  perhaps  a  dish  of  beans,  or  a  piece 
of  bread  with  a  few  figs.  To  such  misery 
were  those  proud  and  once  wealthy  people 
reduced." 

III. 

General  Santierra  was  right  in  his 
surmise.  Such  was  the  exact  nature  of 
the  assistance  which  Caspar  Ruiz,  peasant 
son  of  peasants,  received  from  the  royalist 
family  whose  daughter  had  opened  the 
door  of  their  miserable  refuge  to  his 
extreme  distress.  Her  sombre  resolution 
ruled  the  madness  of  her  father  and  the 
trembling  bewilderment  of  her  mother. 

She  had  asked  the  strange  man  on  the 
doorstep,  "  Who  wounded  you  ?  " 

"The  soldiers,"  Caspar  Ruiz  had 
answered,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"Patriots?" 

"Si." 

"What  for?" 

"  Deserter,"  he  gasped,  leaning  against 
the  wall  under  the  scrutiny  of  her  black 
eyes.    "  I  was  left  for  dead  over  there." 

She  led  him  through  the  house  out 
to  a  small  hut  of  clay  and  reeds,  lost  in 
the  long  grass  of  the  overgrown  orchard. 


He  sank  on  a  heap  of  maize  straw  in  a 
comer,  and  sighed  profoundly. 

"  No  one  will  look  for  you  here,"  she 
said,  looking  down  at  him.  "Nobody 
comes  near  us.  We  too  have  been  left 
for  dead — here." 

He  stirred  uneasily  on  his  heap  of  dirty 
straw,  and  the  pain  in  his  neck  made  him 
groan  delirously. 

"  I  shall  show  Estiban  that  I  am  alive 
yet,"  he  mumbled. 

He  accepted  her  assistance  in  silence, 
and  the  many  days  of  pain  went  by.  Her 
appearances  in  the  hut  brought  him  relief, 
and  became  connected  with  the  feverish 
dreams  of  angels  which  visited  his  couch  ; 
for  Caspar  Ruiz  was  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  religion,  and  had  even 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  a  little  by 
the  priest  of  his  village.  He  waited  for 
her  with  impatience,  and  saw  her  pass 
out  of  the  dark  hut  and  disappear  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  with  poignant  regret. 
He  discovered  that  while  he  lay  there 
feeling  so  very  weak  he  could,  by  closing 
his  eyes,  evoke  her  face  with  considerable 
distinctness.  And  this  discovered  faculty 
charmed  the  long  solitary  hours  of  his 
convalescence.  Later  on,  when  he  began 
to  regain  his  strength,  he  would  creep  at 
dusk  from  his  hut  to  the  house  and  sit 
on  the  step  of  the  garden  door. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  the  mad  father 
paced  to  and  fro,  muttering  to  himself 
with  short  abrupt  laughs.  In  the  passage, 
sitting  on  a  stool,  the  mother  sighed  and 
moaned.  The  daughter,  in  rough  thread- 
bare clothing,  and  her  white  haggard  face 
half  hidden  by  a  coarse  manta,  stood 
leaning  against  the  lintel  of  the  door. 
Caspar  Ruiz,  with  his  elbows  propped  on 
his  knees  and  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands,  talked  to  the  two  women  in  an 
undertone. 

The  common  misery  of  destitution  would 
have  made  a  bitter  mockery  of  a  marked 
insistence  on  social  differences.  Caspar 
Ruiz  understood  this  in  his  simplicity. 
From  his  captivity  amongst  the  royalists 
he  could  give  them  news  of  people  they 
knew.  He  described  their  appearance; 
and  when  he  related  the  story  of  the 
battle  in  which  he  was  recaptured  the  two 
women  lamented  the  blow  to  their  cause 
and  the  ruin  of  their  secret  hopes. 

He  had  no  feeling  either  way.  But  he 
felt  a  great  devotion  for  that  young  girL 
In  his  desire  to  appear  worthy  in  her 
eyes,   he   boasted  %M%^^ri^y 
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strength.  He  had  nothing  else  to  boast 
of.  Because  of  that  quality  his  comrades 
treated  him  with  as  great  a  deference, 
he  explained,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
sergeant,  both  in  camp  and  in  battle. 

"  I  could  always  get  as  many  as  I 
wanted  to  follow  me  anywhere,  seiiorita. 
I  ought  to  have  been  made  an  officer, 
because  I  can  read  and  write." 

Behind  him  the  silent  old  lady  fetched 
a  moaning  sigh  from  time  to  time ;  the 
distracted  father  muttered  to  himself, 
pacing  the  sala ;  and  Caspar  Ruiz  would 
raise  his  eyes  now  and  then  to  look  at 
the  daughter  of  these  people. 

He  would  look  at  her  with  curiosity 
because  she  was  alive,  and  also  with  that 
feeling  of  familiarity  and  awe  in  which  he 
had  contemplated  in  churches  the  inani- 
mate and  powerful  statues  of  the  saints, 
whose  protection  is  invoked  in  dangers  and 
difficulties.     His  difficulty  was  very  great. 

He  could  not  remain  hiding  in  an 
orchard  for  ever  and  ever.  He  knew 
also  very  well  that  before  he  had  gone 
half  a  day's  journey  in  any  direction,  he 
would  be  picked  up  by  one  of  the  cavalry 
patrols  scouring  the  country,  and  brought 
in  to  one  or  another  of  the  camps  where 
the  patriot  army  destined  for  the  liberation 
of  Peru  was  collected.  There  he  would 
in  the  end  be  recognised  as  Caspar  Ruiz 
— the  deserter  to  the  royalists— and  no 
doubt  shot  very  effectually  this  time. 
There  did  not  seem  any  place  in  the 
world  for  the  innocent  Caspar  Ruiz  any- 
where. And  at  this  thought  his  simple 
soul  surrendered  itself  to  gloom  and 
resentment  as  black  as  night. 

They  had  made  him  a  soldier  forcibly. 
He  did  not  mind  being  a  soldier.  And 
he  had  been  a  good  soldier  as  he  had 
been  a  good  son,  because  of  his  docility 
and  his  strength.  But  now  there  was  no 
use  for  either.  They  had  taken  him  from 
his  parents,  and  he  could  no  longer  be  a 
soldier — not  a  good  soldier  at  any  rate. 
Nobody  would  listen  to  his  explanations. 
What  injustice  it  was  !     What  injustice  ! 

And  in  a  mournful  murmur  he  would 
go  over  the  story  of  his  capture  and 
recapture  for  the  twentieth  time.  Then, 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  silent  girl  in  the 
doorway,  "Si,  Senorita,"  he  would  say 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  injustice  has  made 
this  poor  breath  in  my  body  quite  worth- 
less to  me  and  to  anybody  else.  And 
I  do  not  care  who  robs  me  of  it." 

One  evening,  as  he  exhaled  thus  the 


plaint  of  his  wounded  soul,  she  con- 
descended to  say  that,  if  she  were  a  man, 
she  would  consider  no  life  worthless 
which  held  the  possibility  of  revenge. 

She  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  herself. 
Her  voice  was  low.  He  drank  in  the 
gentle,  as  if  dreamy  sound,  with  a 
consciousness  of  peculiar  delight,  of  some- 
thing warming  his  breast  like  a  draught 
of  generous  wine. 

"  True,  Senorita,"  he  said,  raising  his 
face  up  to  hers  slowly :  "  there  is 
Estaban,  who  must  be  shown  that  I  am 
not  dead  after  all." 

The  mutterings  of  the  mad  father  had 
ceased  long  before ;  the  sighing  mother 
had  withdrawn  somewhere  within  the 
devastated  empty  house.  All  was  still 
within  as  well  as  without,  in  the  moonlight 
bright  as  day  on  the  wild  orchard  full 
of  inky  shadows.  Caspar  Ruiz  saw  the 
dark  eyes  of  Dona  Erminia  look  down 
at  him. 

"Ah!  The  sergeant,"  she  muttered 
disdainfully. 

"  Why !  He  has  wounded  me  with  his 
sword,"  he  protested,  bewildered  by  the 
contempt  that  seemed  to  shine  livid  on 
her  pale  face. 

She  crushed  him  with  her  glance. 
The  power  of  her  will  to  be  understood 
was  so  strong  that  it  kindled  in  him  the 
intelligence  of  unexpressed  things. 

"  What  else  did  you  expect  me  to  do?" 
he  cried,  as  if  suddenly  driven  to  despair. 
"Have  I  the  power  to  do  more?  Ata 
I  a  general  with  an  army  at  my  back?— 
miserable  sinner  that  I  am  to  be  despised 
by  you  at  last" 

IV. 
"  Senores,"  related  the  Ceneral  to  his 
guests,  *'  though  my  thoughts  were  of  love 
then,  and  therefore  enchanting,  the  sight 
of  that  house  always  affected  me  dis- 
agreeably, especially  in  the  moonlight, 
when  its  close  shutters  and  its  air  of 
lonely  neglect  appeared  sinister.  Still 
I  went  on  using  the  bridle-path  by  the 
ravine,  because  it  was  a  short  cut.  The 
mad  royalist  howled  and  laughed  -at  me 
every  evening  to  his  complete  satisfaction ; 
but  after  a  time,  as  if  wearied  with  my 
indifference,  he  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
porch.  How  they  persuaded  him  to 
leave  off  I  do  not  know.  However,  witli 
Caspar  Ruiz  in  the  house  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  restraining  him 
by  force.     It  was  now  pswt^of  their  policy 
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in  there  to  avoid  anything  which  could  "  *  Wronged  man,'  I   observed  coldly, 

provoke  me.     At  least,  so  I  suppose.  *  Well,  I  think  so  too  :  and  you  have  been 

"  Notwithstanding  my  infatuation  with      harbouring  an  enemy  of  your  cause.' 
the  brightest   pair   of   eyes   in   Chile,    I  "  *  He  was  a  poor  Christian  crying  for 

noticed  the  absence  of  the  old  man  after      help  at  our  door  in   the  name  of  God, 
a  week  or  so.     A  few  more  days  passed,      senor,'  she  answered  simply. 
I  began    to   think    that    perhaps   these  "I   began  to  admire  her.     *  Where  is 

royalists  had  gone  away  somewhere  else,  he  now  ? '  I  asked  stiffly. 
But  one  evening,  as 
I  was  hastening  to- 
wards the  city,  I  saw 
again  somebody  in 
the  porch.  It  was 
not  the  madman  ;  it 
was  the  girl.  She 
stood  holding  on  to 
one  of  the  wooden 
columns,  tall  and 
white-faced,  her  big 
eyes  sunk  deep  with 
pri?ation  and  sorrow. 
I  looked  hard  at 
her,  and  she  returned 
my  stare  in  a  strange, 
inquisitive  way. 
Then,  as  I  turned 
my  head  after  riding 
past,  she  seemed  to 
gather  courage  for 
the  act,  and  abso- 
lutely beckoned  to 
me  to  come  back. 

"  I  did  so,  senores, 
almost  without  think- 
ing, so  great  was  my 
astonishment.  It  was 
greater  still  when  I 
heard  what  she  had 
to  say.  She  began 
by  thanking  me  for 
my  forbearance  of 
her  father's  infirmity, 
so  that  I  felt  ashamed 
of  myself.  I  had 
meant  to  show  dis- 
dain, not  forbearance ! 
Every     word     must 

have   burnt    her   lips,        "He  charged  madly  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram,  bursting  open  the  door.' 

but  she     never    de- 
parted from   a    gentle    and    melancholy  "  But  she  would  not  answer  that  ques- 

dignity    which    filled    me    with    respect  tion.       With   extreme   cunning,    and    an 

against    my  will.      Senores,   we    are   no  almost  fiendish  delicacy,  she  managed  to 

match  for  women.     But  I  could  hardly  remind   me   of  my  failure  in  saving   the 

believe  my  ears  when  she  began  her  tale,  lives  of  the  prisoners  in  the  guard-room. 

Providence,    she   said,    seemed   to    have  without  wounding  my  pride.     She  knew, 

preserved  the  life  of  that  wronged  man,  of  course,  the  whole  story.     Caspar  Ruiz, 

who  now  trusted    to   my   honour    as  a  she  said,  entreated  me  to  procure  for  him 

caballero  and  to  my  compassion  for  his  a  safe-conduct  from  Ceneral   San  Martin 

sufferings.  himself.     He  had  an  imj 
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cation  to  make  to  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

**  For  Dios,  senores,  she  made  me 
swallow  aU  that,  pretending  to  be  only 
the  mouthpiece  of  that  poor  man.  Over- 
come by  injustice,  he  expected  to  find, 
she  said,  as  much  generosity  in  me  as 
had  been  shown  to  him  by  the  royalist 
family  which  had  given  him  a  refuge. 

"  Ha  !  It  was  well  and  nobly  said  to 
a  youngster  like  me.  I  thought  her  great 
Alas  !  she  was  only  implacable. 

**  In  the  end  I  rode  away  very  enthusias- 
tic about  the  business,  without  demanding 
even  to  see  Caspar  Ruiz,  who  I  was 
confident  was  in  the  house. 

"  But  on  cahn  reflection  I  began  to  see 
some  difficulties  which  I  had  not  confi- 
dence enough  in  myself  to  encounter.  It 
was  not  easy  to  approach  a  commander-in- 
chief  with  such  a  story.  I  feared  failure. 
At  last  I  thought  it  better  to  lay  the 
matter  before  my  general-of-division, 
Robles,  a  friend  of  my  family,  who  had 
appointed  me  his  aide-de-camp  lately. 

**  He  took  it  out  of  my  hands  at  once 
without  any  ceremony. 

"  *  In  the  house  !  of  course  he  is  in  the 
house,'  he  said  contemptuously.  *  You 
ought  to  have  gone  sword  in  hand  inside 
and  demanded  his  surrender,  instead  of 
chatting  with  a  royalist  girl  in  the  porch. 
Those  people  should  have  been  hunted 
out  of  that  long  ago.  Who  knows  how 
many  spies  they  have  harboured  right  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  camps?  A  safe- 
conduct  from  the  commander-in-chief! 
The  audacity  of  the  fellow  !  Ha !  ha ! 
Now  we  shall  catch  him  to-night,  and 
then  we  shall  find  out,  without  any  safe- 
conduct,  what  he  has  got  to  say,  that  is  so 
very  important.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  * 

"General  Robles,  peace  to  his  soul, 
was  a  short,  thick  man,  with  round, 
staring  eyes,  fierce  and  jovial.  Seeing  my 
distress  he  added : 

"  *  Come,  come,  Chico.  I  promise  you 
his  life  if  he  does  not  resist  And  that  is 
not  likely.  We  are  not  going  to  break 
up  a  good  soldier  if  it  can  be  helped.  I 
tell  you  what  I  I  am  curious  to  see  your 
strong  man.  Nothing  but  a  general  will 
do  for  the  picaro— well,  he  shall  have  a 
general  to  talk  to.  Ha  !  ha  1  I  shall  go 
myself  to  the  catching,  and  you  are 
coming  with  me,  of  course.' 

"And  it  was  done  that  same  night 
Early  in  the  evening  the  house  and  the 
orchard  were  surrounded  quietly.     Later 


on  the  general  and  I  left  a  ball  we  were 
attending  in  town  and  rode  out  at  an  easy 
gallop.  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
house  we  pulled  up.  A  mounted  orderly 
held  our  horses.  A  low  whistle  warned 
the  men  watching  all  along  the  ravine, 
and  we  walked  up  to  the  porch  softly. 
The  barricaded  house  in  the  moonlight 
seemed  empty. 

"The  general  knocked  at  the  door. 
After  a  time  a  woman's  voice  within  asked 
softly  who  was  there.  My  chief  nudged 
me  hard.     I  gasped. 

***It  is  I,  Lieutenant  Santierra,'  I 
stammered  out,  as  if  choked.  *Open 
the  door.' 

"  It  came  open  slowly.  The  girl, 
holding  a  thin  taper  in  her  hand,  seeing 
another  man  with  me,  l)egan  to  back  away 
before  us  slowly,  shading  the  light  with 
her  hand.  Her  impassive  white  face 
looked  ghostly.  I  followed  behind 
General  Robles.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  mine,  I  made  a  gesture  of  helpless- 
ness behind  my  chiefs  back,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  give  a  reassuring  expression 
to  my  face.  Neither  of  us  three  uttered 
a  sound. 

"We  found  ourselves  in  a  room  with 
bare  floor  and  walls.  There  was  a  rough 
table  and  a  couple  of  stools  in  it,  nothing 
else  whatever.  An  old  woman  with  her 
grey  hair  loose  got  up  and  wrung  her 
hands.  A  peal  of  loud  laughter  resounded 
through  the  empty  house,  very  amazing 
and  weird.  At  this  the  old  woman 
tried  to  get  past  us. 

"  *  Nobody  to  leave  the  room,'  said 
General  Robles  to  me. 

"  I  swung  the  door  to  l^ehind  me, 
heard  the  latch  click,  and  the  laughter 
became  faint  in  our  ears. 

"  Before  another  word  could  be  spoken 
in  that  room  I  heard  with  amazement  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder. 

"I  had  carried  in  with  me  into  the 
house  a  vivid  impression  of  a  beautiful 
clear  moonlight  night,  without  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  the  sky.  I  could  not  believe 
my  ears.  Sent  early  abroad  for  my  educa- 
tion, I  was  not  familiar  with  the  most 
dreaded  natural  phenomenon  of  my  native 
land.  I  saw,  with  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, a  look  of  terror  in  the  generaFs 
eyes.  Suddenly  I  felt  giddy !  The 
general  staggered  against  me  violently ; 
the  girl  with  the  taper  seemed  to  reel  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  light 
WcntQUt;  a  shrilly,  cnr  of  f  Misericordia !  * 
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from  the  old  woman  pierced  my  ears.  In 
ihe  pitchy  darkness  the  plaster  o(T  the 
walls  was  falling  on  me.  It  is  a  mercy 
there  was  no  ceiling.  Holding  on  to  the 
latch  of  the  door,  I  heard  the  grinding  of 
the  roof- tiles  cease  above  my  head.  The 
shock  was  over. 

"*Out  into  the  open  :  the  door  !  open 
the  door  ! ' 
howled  the 
general. 
You  know, 
sciiores,  in 
our  country 
the  bravest 
are  not 
ashamed  of 
the  fear  an^ 
earthquake 
strikes  into 
all  the  senses 
of  man.  One 
never  gets 
used  to  it. 
Repeated  ex- 
perience only 
augments  the 
mastery  of 
that  name- 
less terror. 

"  It  was 
my  first 
earthquake, 
and  I  was 
the  calmest. 

I  understood 

that      the 

awful     crash 

outside    was 

caused      by 

the      porch, 

with    its 

wooden 

pillars      and 

tiled     roof 

projection, 

falling  down. 

The    next  —  _.   .  - 

shock  would  "He  began  to  walk, 

destroy     the 

house,  maybe.  That  rumble  as  of  thunder 
was  audible  again.  The  old  woman 
shrieked  *  Misericordia  ! '  The  general 
was  rushing  round,  to  find  the  door  per- 
haps. He  made  a  noise  as  though  he 
were  tr)'ing  to  climb  the  walls,  and  I 
heard  him  distinctly  invoke  the  names 
of  several  saints.  *  Out,  out,  Santierra ! ' 
be  yelled 


**The  girl's  voice  was  the  only  one  I 
did  not  hear. 

"  *  General,'  I  cried,  *  I  cannot  open 
the  door.     We  are  locked  in.* 

"  I  did  not  recognise  his  voice  in  the 
shout  of  malediction  and  despair  he  let 
out.  Seiiores,  I  know  many  men  in  my 
country,  especially  in  the  provinces  most 

subject       to 

arlhquakes, 

ho     will 

either    eat, 

eep,     pray, 

or  even  play 

irds      with 

losed  doors. 

he    danger 

not  in  the 

)ss  of  time, 

ut  in  this — 

hat      the 

lovement  of 

le  walls  may 

revent  them 

eing  opened 

:  all.     This 

as  what  had 

appened  to 

3.   We  were 

apped,  and 

e    had    no 

elp    to    ex- 

ect       from 

n  y  b  o  d  y  . 

here  is  no 

lan    in    my 

Duntry  who 

ill   go   into 

a      house 

when   the 

earth 

trembles. 

T  here 

never 

was  — 

except 

one: 

Caspar 

looking  straight  before  him."  Ruiz. 

**He 
had  come  out  of  whatever  hole  he  had 
been  hiding  in  outside,  and  scrambled 
over  the  timbers  of  the  destroyed  porch. 
Above  the  awful  subterranean  groan  of 
coming  destruction  I  heard  a  mighty  voice 
in  the  passage  shouting  *  Erminia  ! '  with 
the  lungs  of  a  giant.  An  earthquake  is  a 
great  leveller  of  distinctions.  I  collected 
all  my  resolution  against  the  terror  of  the 
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scene.  *  She  is  here/  I  shouted.  A  roar 
as  of  a  furious  wild  beast  answered — while 
my  head  swam,  my  heart  sank,  and  the 
sweat  of  anguish  streamed  like  rain  off 
my  brow. 

"  He  found  the  strength  to  pick  up  one 
of  the  timbers  of  the  porch.  Hold- 
ing it  under  his  armpit  like  a  lance, 
but  with  both  hands,  he  charged  madly 
the  rocking  house  with  the  force  of  a 
battering-ram,  bursting  open  the  door  and 
rushing  in,  headlong,  over  our  prostrate 
bodies.  I  and  the  general  bolted  out 
together,  without  looking  round  once  till 
we  had  got  well  across  the  road.  Then, 
clinging  to  each  other,  we  beheld  the 
house  change  suddenly  into  a  heap  of 
formless  rubbish  behind  the  back  of  a 
man,  who  staggered  towards  us  bearing 
the  form  of  a  woman  clasped  in  his  arms. 
Her  long  black  hair  hung  nearly  to  his 
feet.  He  laid  her  down  reverently  on  the 
heaving  earth,  and  the  moonlight  shone 
on  her  closed  eyes. 

"  Seiiores,  we  mounted  with  difficulty. 
The  horses  getting  up  plunged  madly, 
held  by  the  soldiers  who  had  come 
running  from  all  sides.  Nobody  thought 
of  catching  Caspar  Ruiz  then.  The  eyes 
of  men  and  animals  shone  wildly.  My 
general  approached  Caspar  Ruiz,  who 
stood  motionless  as  a  statue  above  the 
girl.  He  let  himself  be  shaken  by  the 
shoulder  without  detaching  his  eyes  from 
her  face. 

"  *  Q^^  f:^cip^  / '  cried  the  general  in 
his  ear.  *  You  are  the  bravest  man  living. 
You  have  saved  my  life.  I  am  Ceneral 
Robles.  Come  to  my  quarters  to-morrow, 
if  Cod  gives  us  the  grace  to  see  another 
day.' 

"  He  never  stirred — as  if  deaf,  without 
feeling,  insensible. 

"We  rode  away  for  the  town,  full  of 
our  relations,  of  our  friends,  of  whose 
fate  we  hardly  dared  to  think.  The 
soldiers  ran  by  the  side  of  our  horses. 
Everything  was  forgotten  in  the  immensity 
of  the  catastrophe  overtaking  a  whole 
country." 


Caspar  Ruiz  saw  the  girl  open  her  eyes. 
The  raising  of  her  eyelids  seemed  to  recall 
him  from  a  trance.  They  were  alone ; 
the  cries  of  terror  and  distress  from  home- 
less people  filled  the  plains  of  the  coast 


remote    and    immense,    coming    like    a 
whisper  into  their  loneliness. 

She  rose  swifdy  to  her  feet,  darting 
fearful  glances  on  all  sides.  **  What  is 
it  ?  "  she  cried  out  low,  and  peering  into 
his  face.     "  Where  am  I  ?  " 

He  bowed  his  head  sadly. 

"...  Who  are  you?" 

He  knelt  down  slowly  before  her,  and 
touched  the  hem  of  her  coarse  black 
baize  skirt.     "  Your  slave,"  he  said. 

She  caught  sight  then  of  the  heap  of 
rubbish  that  had  been  the  house,  all 
misty  in  the  cloud  of  dust.  "  Ah  ! "  she 
cried,  passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead. 

"I  carried  you  out  from  there,"  he 
whispered  at  her  feet 

"And  they  ?"  she  asked  in  a  great  sob. 

He  rose,  and  taking  her  by  the  arms, 
led  her  gently  towards  the  shapeless 
ruin  half  oven^'helmed  by  the  eartl*quake. 
"  Come  and  listen,"  he  said. 

The  serene  moon  saw  them  clambering 
over  that  heap  of  stones,  joists  and  tiles, 
which  was  a  grave.  They  pressed  their 
ears  to  the  interstices,  listening  for  the 
sound  of  a  groan,  for  a  sigh  of  pain. 

At  kst  he  said,  "  They  died  swiftly." 

She  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  broken 
timber  and  put  one  arm  across  her  face. 
He  waited — then  stooped  down  to  her 
head.     **  Let  us  go,"  he  murmured. 

"Never— never  from  here,"  she  cried 
out,  flinging  her  arms  up. 

He  bent  down  and  lifted  her  up  steadily, 
Her  arms  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
steadied  himself  and  began  to  walk, 
looking  straight  before  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  murmured 
feebly. 

"  1  am  escaping  from  my  enemies," 
he  said,  never  once  glancing  at  his  light 
burden. 

"  With  me  ?  "  she  sighed. 

"  Never  without  you,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  my  strength." 

He  pressed  her  close  to  him.  His 
face  was  grave  and  his  footsteps  steady. 
The  conflagrations  bursting  out  in  the 
ruins  of  destroyed  t^illages  dotted  the 
plain  with  red  fires;  tind  the  sounds  of 
distant  lamentations,  the  cries  of  Miseri- 
cord ia  !  Misericord  ia  I  made  a  desolate 
murmur  in  his  ears.  He  walked  on, 
solemn  and  collected,  as  if  carrying  some- 
thing holy,  fragile,  and  precious. 

The  earth  rocked  at  times  under  his  feet. 
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Illustrated  from  Original  Photomicro- 
graphs by  the  Author. 

Fig.  I.—An  egg  of  the  Orange-tip  butterfly  at  the  base  of  a 
flower  of  the  Ladies'  Smock. 


LET  my  readers  imagine  that  their 
normal  vision  has  been  suddenly 
increased  so  as  to  magnify  objects 
at  which  they  look  about  twenty-five 
diameters— that  is  to  say,  so  that  a  penny 
would  appear  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter.  The  microscopist  who  is 
accustomed  to  working  with  magnifica- 
tions of  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
diameters  would,  of  course,  regard  twenty- 
five  diameters  as  a  mere  nothing.  But 
what  a  world  of  wonders  one  unacquainted 
mh.  microscopic  science  would  discover 
with  eyes  capable  of  magnifying  so  far ! 
Every  inch  of  every  object  looked  upon 
would  reveal  unexpected  and  novel  fea- 
tures; innumerable  details  which  the 
normal  sight  had  always  hitherto  failed 
to  ol)serve  would  spring  suddenly  into 
view.  In  the  outdoor  world,  however, 
would  the  most  startling  discoveries  be 
made :  every  insect,  leaf,  and  flower 
would  have  wonders  of  its  own  to 
reveal. 

Since,  then,  minute  things,  all  more 
or  less  marvellous,  would  be  so  abundant, 
we  must  direct  our 'newly-endowed  power 
of  vision  in  som^  particular  direction  ; 
otherwise  we  might  be  bewildered  by 
the  many  novel  appearances  around  us. 
I-^t  us,  for  the  moment,  therefore,  give 
attention  to  the  numerous  insects  which 
move  and  fly  so  gaily  amongst  flowers 
and  leaves.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
before  we  could  have  this  busy  throng  of 


little  animals,  for  each  one  a  tiny  egg 
had  to  be  carefully  deposited  in  some 
suitable  spot  by  the  mother  insect ;  and 
let  us  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  every 
mother  insect  we  now  see  is  seeking  for 
some  fitting  site  in  which  to  place  her 
all-important  ova,  so  that  her  ofispring 
may  thrive.  Of  course  these  eggs  are 
very  minute,  but,  with  the  microscope 
adding  so  greatly  to  our  powers  of  sight, 
we  are  able  to  see  these  tiny  objects. 
Where  ?  you  ask.  I  answer :  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  almost  every  plant 
that  grows  ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  favoured 
plant  that  is  not  the  prey  of  one  or 
more  insects  in  their  larval  or  caterpillar 
stage. 

Here,  for  example,  at  the  base  of  this 
lilac-coloured  bloom  of  ladies'  smock  or 
cuckoo-flower,  is  one  of  the  very  beauti- 
ful eggs  of  the  familiar  Orange-tip  butter- 
Ay  (fig-  0-  About  eight  or  nine  days 
after  these  pretty  eggs  are  deposited,  the 
caterpillars  emerge.  The  emergence  of 
the  young  larva  is  often  efiected  through 
a  small  hole  in  some  part  of  the  shell, 
and  frequently  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
not  altogether  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
interesting  shell  structure.  Immediately, 
however,  the  caterpillar  is  free,  the  shell 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  for  it  consti- 
tutes the  first  meal  of  the  larva.  Why  a 
tiny,  newly-hatched,  and  therefore  delicate, 
caterpillar  should  require  this  compara- 
tively tough  shell  for  its  first  meal,  l@ 
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preference  to  the  tender  green  seed-pods 
of  the  food  plant  (on  which  it  commences 
to  feed  immediately  after  it  concludes 
its  eggshell  meal),  is  a  puzzle  which  must 


Fig.  2.— The  prickly  egg  of  the  White  Admirat  butterfly. 

be  left  to  some  learned  naturalist  for 
solution.  The  butterfly  usually  deposits 
her  eggs  singly  beneath  the  flowers  of 
ladies'  smock,  as  the  example  illustrated 
shows ;  and  the  writer  has  collected  as 
many  as  three  dozen  in  a  lane  perhaps 
not  fifty  yards  in  length. 

It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  the  actual  size  of  these  eggs 
relative  to  other  objects,  and  that  the 
photographs  which  illustrate  this  article 
represent  them  very  much  larger  than 
their  natural  size, — as  we  should  see  them 
with  the  suggested  increase  in  our  power 
of  vision  :  that  is,  they  are  shown  in  the 
pictures  at  least  twenty-five  diameters 
larger  than  their  natural  size. 

When  we  have  seen  one  egg  of  a 
butterfly  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  novelty  of  the  subject,  for  the  next 
one  we  meet  with,  of  another  species, 
will  prove  just  as  entertaining  an  object. 
In  fact,  each  species  of  butterfly  and 
moth  has  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
egg,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  shapes  and 
designs  to  name  the  insect  that  each  egg 
will  eventually  produce. 

In  illustration  fig.  2  is  another  pretty 
example.  This  represents  the  egg  of  the 
handsome  White  Admiral  butterfly,  and 
it  will  l)e  seen  to  be  quite  different  both 
in  form  and  design  from  that  shown  in 
fig.  I.  Here  the  shell  is  decorated  with 
deep  hexagonal  cells,  which  have   spikes 


or  prickles  placed  on  their  angles.  These 
eggs  are  usually  placed  on  the  honey- 
suckle or  woodbine,  generally  close  to 
the  edge,  or  near  the  apex,  of  the 
leaves. 

The  Silver-washed  Fritillary,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  British 
butterflies,  also  deposits  an  interesting 
form  of  egg  (fig.  3),  and  this  is  most 
frequently  laid  on  the  leaves  of  the  swett 
violet,  or  the  unscented  dog  violet. 

We  might  consider  the  eggs  of  many 
other  butterflies  and  find  them  equally 
attractive,  but,  as  we  must  glance  at  the 
ova  of  other  insects,  we  will  turn  now  to 
moths  ;  and  here,  on  the  leaf  of  this  elder 
tree,  is  a  good  example.  But,  first,  I 
want  you  to  look  at  this  leaf  with  the 
normal  sight  (fig.  4).  \o\i  will  notice 
that,  on  its  under  side,  from  the 
apex,  and  some  distance  down,  the  leaf 
is  coated  with  a  flat  layer  of  some  finely 
granulated  substance.  Then  apply  your 
microscopic  eye,  with  its  power  of  en- 
larging what  you  see  by  twenty-five 
diameters,  and  in  fig.  5  we  have  depicted 
a  portion  of  what  you  have  •  just  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye.  That  finely- 
granulated  layer,  we  now  see,  consists 
of  about  thirteen  hundred  eggs  of  the 
common  large  Yellow  Undervsing  moth, 
all  regularly  placed,  side  by  side,  and 
fitted,  even,  to  the  irregularly  cut  edge  of 
the  leaf;  and  all,  undoubtedly,  laid  by 
one  insect.     Moreover,  almost  every  egg 


Fig.  3.-  An  egg  of  the  Silver-washed  Fritillary  butterfly. 

in  this  large  batch  proved  to  be  fertile 
and  produced  a  living  caterpillar.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  the  progeny  of  the  Under- 
wing  moth. 

On  the   same    elder    branch,    and   on 
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almost  the  next  leaf,  is 
another  batch  of  about  two 
hundred  eggs,  of  a  larger 
size,  but  similar  in  form, 
though  of  more  intricate 
design ;  some  of  which  I 
have  shown  in  illustration 
fig.  6.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  species 
of  moths  which  lay  eggs  of 
this  type,  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  exact 
species  to  which  these  belong. 
The  very  common  Vapourer 
moth  (often  familiar  in  London  streets) 


Fig.  5. 


Ftg.  4. 


Tilt  Yellow  Underwtng  moth's  batch  of  eggs-  about  thirtsen 
hundred  in  number— shown  of  natural  size. 

On  the  left  are  a  few  of  the  same  magnified. 

deposits  some  singular  eggs,  the  shells  of 
which  are  not  thin  and  iridescent,  like  the 
previous  examples  we  have 
glanced  at,  but  thicker  and 
opaque,  and  remind  one  of.  a 
porcelain  pot  with  a  lid  bear- 
ing an  indentation  in  its  centre 
(%•  7)-  A'he  female  insect 
of  this  species  of  moth  is 
curious  from  the  fact  that  she 
has  no  wings  to  fly  with,  and 
on  that  account  looks  like  a 
fat  grub,  her  large  dimensions 
being  due  to  the  several  hun- 
dred eggs  she  carries.  When  J 
the  caterpillar  is  about  to  be- 
come a  chrysalis,  it  weaves 
first  a  silken  web  to  cover  it ; 
and  the  female  moth,  in  due 
course,  crawls  from  her  chrysalis 
on  to  the  web,  and  remains 
there.    Then,  in  some  mysteri- 


Fig.  6.- A  not  her  pretty  form  of  moth's  eggs,  found  on  elder  teaues. 


ous  manner,  her  winged  mate,  while 
pursuing  his  flight,  is  attracted  towards 
her.  She  never  moves  from  her  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  web  that  covers 
the  cocoon,  but  deposits  her  batch  of 
eggs  about  it,  and  then  she  dies  amongst 
them.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  illus- 
tration the  female  moth  will  be  seen 
depositing  her  eggs— both  moth  and 
eggs  being  here  shown  of  natural  size. 
The  eggs  are  laid  about  August,  or 
later  in  the  year,  and  remain  as  eggs 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  hatch- 
ing their  lar\'ae  about  the  following  June ; 
differing  in  this  way  from  all  the  pre- 
vious examples  shown,  which  produce 
their  larvae  in  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
after  being  laid. 

Some  of  the  silvery  reticulated  eggs 
of  the  common  Currant  or  Goose- 
berry Moth,  whose  larvae  do  so  much 
damage  to  the  trees  from  which  it 
derives  its  popular  name,  are  shown 
in  fig.  8 ;  while  another  oval  form  of 
eggs,    showing    a     different    design,    is 


Fig.  J.^Some  eggs  of  the  Vapourer  moth. 

Above  b  shown,  of  natural  size,  the  wingless  female  depositing  her 
eggs  on  the  hilken  covering  of  her  cococtfir^ 
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illustrated  in  fig.  9,  these  being  the  eggs 
of  the  Spring  Usher  moth,  which  are 
deposited  early  in  the  year  about  the  bark 
of  oak  trees,  by  the  wingless  female. 


stalked  egg  of  another  of  its  enemies  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  10).     This 


Fig.  8.— Eggs  of  the  familiar  Currant  or 
Gooseberry  moth. 

On  the  tip  of  this  poppy  leaf  (fig.  i  t)  is 
a  singular  oblong  egg  with  a  tiny  button 
at  one  end,  the  shell  being  delicately 
designed  with  minute  dots. 
This  is  an  egg  of  one  of 
those  wasp-like  flies,  called 
familiarly  hover-flies,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  every 
garden  during  the  summer 
months  poised  over  flowers 
and  seemingly  motionless, 
so  rapid  are  the  vibrations 
of  iheir  wings,  but  which, 
if  you  attempt  to  touch 
them,  dart  away  with  almost 
lightning  rapidity.  From 
these  eggs  come  tiny  grubs, 
the  f  jod  of  which  consists  of 
living  green-fly 
or  ^'blight,'' 
which  they  de- 
vour at  an  as- 
tonishing rate. 

The  hover-fly 
is  not  by  any 
means  the  only 
enemy  that 
preys  upon 
aphides  or 
green-fly,  and 
the    quaint 


Fig.  9.— The  Spring  Usher  moth  deposits  eggs  like 
these  about  the  bark  of  oak  trees. 

is  the  egg  of  the  beautiful  I^ace wing-fly, 
whose  green  body,  gauzy  wings,  and 
golden  eyes  have  charmed  most  people 
at  one  time  or  another.  The 
mother  insect,  when  deposit- 
ing these  eggs  about  the 
leaves  of  lilac,  elder,  ( hrys- 
anthemum,  and  other  plants, 
first  attaches  a  drop  of  gluten 
to  a  leaf  or  branch  by 
means  of  her  ovipositor. 
She  then  draws  out  or 
elongates  this  drop  of 
gluten,  and   on    its   summit 


Fig.  10  —One  of  the  curious  stalked 
eggs  of  the  beautiful  Laeewingfy. 


the   egg;   the 
the     atmos- 
hardens     the 


^m^'  } 


Fig.  11.— An  egg  of  a  Houer-Jfy. 


finally  places 

exposure     to 

phere     then 

foot-stalk. 

A  careful 
search  at  any 
time  during 
the  summer 
and  autumn 
months  should 
reveal  most  of 
these  and 
many  other 
equally  interest- 
ing examples 
in  season  at  the 
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Tie  TRIALS  of  COMMANDER  McTURK. 


By   C    J.    CUTCLIFFE   HYNE 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   G.   W.    LAMBERT   OF   N.S.W. 


Xn.  THE  GLORIOUS  RESTORATION* 


IT  has  been  unkindly  said  that  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  the  foreign 
population  of  the  city  of  Las  Palmas 
in  Grand  Canary  is  mostly  made  up  of 
Liverpool  shopkeepers.  By  the  enter- 
prise of  a  great  shipping  firm  one  can  get 
first-class  steamer  fare  to  and  from  the 
island,  with  a  fortnight's  pension  at  a 
hotel,  all  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
;^i5,  and  naturally  the  number  of  people 
who  snap  at  so  generous  an  offer  is  large. 
But  there  are  others  who  come  for  golf, 
and  others  again  who  are  driven  there 
by  sore  lungs.  Mariners  bring  in  big 
passenger  boats  and  freight  boats  to  coal, 
and  all  these  add  to  the  cosmopolitan 
crowds  ashore.  And  of  course  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  people  are  interested  in 
the  banana,  banking,  tomato,  coaling, 
tramway,  early  potato,  and  other  busi- 
nesses that  flourish  in  the  island. 

In  fact,  like  Suez  or  Charing  Cross, 
Las  Palmas  is  a  grand  place  to  meet 
people  in;  and  so  when  I  came  across 
Commander  J.  K.  McTurk  in  that  square 
just  opposite  the  cathedral,  although  I 
imagined  him  to  be  still  pestering  the 
Navy  Office  in  Washington,  all  the  same 
I  wasn't  very  much  surprised  to  see  him. 
One  gets  out  of  being  surprised  at  meet- 
ings in  Grand  Canary. 

He  had  a  lady  with  him,  so  I  raised 
my  hat.  I  almost  laughed  when  I  saw 
it  was  Mrs.  Codrington.  She  did  not 
cut  me.  She  gave  me  an  inch-and-three- 
quarters  bow,  and  dropped  her  parasol. 
As  McTurk  picked  it  up  he  caught  my 
eye.  She  had  passed  by  that  time,  so  I 
winked  at  him  pleasantly.  However,  he 
scowled  at  me  and  drew  himself  up  to 
the  height  of  about  six  feet  six,  to  show  he 
resented  the  familiarity,  and  so  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  to  put 
off  our  usual  talk  till  once  more  chance 
brought  us  into  contact. 

As  it  turned  out,  they'd  landed  that 
morning  from  the  South  Africa  boat, 
and  were  both  staying  at  the  Catalinn, 
with  a  duenna  of  sorts  to  play  propriety. 
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I  was  rather  pleased  when  I  saw  Mrs. 
Codrington  looking  through  the  hotel 
register  that  afternoon.  She  could  read 
for  herself  there  that  I  had  been  in 
the  place  for  a  week.  Mrs.  Codrington 
always  imagines  that  all  the  men  are 
running  after  her,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  this  matter 
to  start  with. 

I  laughed  sedately  at  McTurk  during 
the  next  two  days  whenever  my  eye 
caught  his,  and  for  a  bit  he  scowled  at 
me.  Then  he  gave  it  up,  and  laughed 
too.  He's  always  flirting  with  some 
woman  or  other— he  really  can't  help  it; 
but  to  find  him  back  again  on  the  trail 
of  Mrs.  Codrington,  after  all  that  had 
happened,  was  really  too  funny.  It  took 
him>  as  I  say,  two  days  to  see  where  the 
humour  of  the  thing  came  in  from  my 
point  of  view ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  and  she  and  the  duenna  carried  them- 
selves off.  I  met  them  driving  down  to 
the  harbour  in  a  tartana,  and  later 
happened  to  see  them  on  board  the  little 
inter-insular  boat  as  she  steamed  out  and 
headed  for  the  eastern  group.  That 
afternoon  a  man  told  me  Mrs.  Codrington 
had  bought  Gra viola  Island. 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Off  Lanzarote.  Steep  place,  chiefly 
made  up  of  cinders  and  an  out-of-work 
volcano.  It  also  suffers  from  sandstorms 
when  the  Sahara  is  feeling  ruffled." 

"What's  she  want  it  for?  To  breed 
those  black  hawk-shaped  seagulls  on  ?  " 

"Merely  because  she  got  it  cheap: 
regular  woman's  reason.  Says  she'll  build 
a  feudal  castle  there  to  spend  winters  in." 

"And  has  she  taken  J.  K.  McTurk 
along  because  he's  a  crank  on  bird's- 
eggs?  He  knows  nothing  about  the 
architecture  of  feudal  castles,  anyway." 

"  Give  it  up.  Toss  you  for  cocktails  ; 
and  then  we'll  go  and  dress  for  dinner." 

Now  it  struck  me  that  Mrs.  Codrington 
was  not  the  woman  to  waste  even  a  little 
of  her  large  store  of  money  over  a  thing 
just    because    it    was    che*m    and    not 
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because  she  wanted  it;  but  really  I  was 
thankful  enough  that  she  had  gone  out 
of  my  neighbourhood ;  and  by  the  time 
we  had  finished  the  gin  cocktails  (which 
had  too  much  lime  in  them,  by  the  way) 
I  had  let  Mrs.  Lucy  Codrington  and  her 
amusing  past  slip  gently  from  my  memory. 

For  myself  I  went  off  to  South  Morocco 
for  some  moufflon  shooting  the  next  day, 
and  rather  dropped  out  of  Canary  affairs  ; 
but  when  I  got  back  to  Las  Palmas,  there 
was  the  Reina  Clotilda^  a  big  new  Spanish 
cruiser,  and  a  flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  in 
the  harbour,  and  they  told  me  in  the  boat 
going  ashore  that  the  demonstration  was 
all  in  honour  of  Commander  J.  K. 
McTurk.  The  tartana  drivers  hooted 
me  as  we  bumped  in  over  the  tram-lines 
from  the  port  to  the  hotel,  because  they 
thought  I  was  an  American ;  and  the 
manager  there  told  me  that  a  warship  was 
expected  over  from  the  States." 

**  But  what  on  earth  for  ?  " 

"To  protect  American  interests.  That's 
all  we  know.  The  authorities  here  are 
sitting  very  tight  on  the  end  of  the  cables. 
They  censor  all  political  news.  There's 
a  British  cruiser  squadron  floating  about 
somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  Western 
Ocean ;  and  if  there's  trouble,  I  suppose 
that'll  turn  up  and  join  in  the  fun,  or  else 
umpire.  It's  just  the  thick  of  the  banana 
season,  too,  and  business  has  simply  gone 
to  pieces.  The  Englishmen  here  are 
pretty  hard  hit  over  it,  and  naturally  they 
are  furious.  If  Captain  McTurk  turned 
up  in  Las  Palmas  jnst  now,  and  the 
Spaniards  started  in  to  lynch  him,  I 
guess  all  the  other  nationalities  would 
bear  a  hand.  They  regard  him  as  head 
nuisance." 

"But  what,"  I  repeated,  "is  it  all 
about  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  manager,  "  in 
the  very  least.  We  shan't  know  either 
till  his  excellency  the  censor  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  the  veil." 

And  so  in  the  dark  we  remained.  The 
facts,  when  they  did  leak  out,  arrived  out 
of  chronological  order,  but  for  purposes 
of  clearness  they  may  be  rearranged  here. 

McTurk  with  the  two  ladies  landed  at 
Arrecife  in  Lanzerote  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  put  in  a  couple  of  very  crude  days 
at  the  fonda  there  ;  and  then  took  camel 
and  went  across  the  shifting  dunes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  A  heavy  baggage- 
train  lurched  and  sprawled  behind  them, 
and  when  it  had  been  ferried  across  to 


Graviola  this  developed  into  tents,  camp 
furniture  and  a  battery  of  cooking  tools. 
It  seemed  that  the  duenna  had  a  taste  for 
neatness  and  the  washing  of  dishes,  in 
which  she  was  allowed  to  indulge  herself 
to  the  full;  Commander  McTurk  cooked, 
and  Mrs.  Codrington  inspected  their 
labours  from  the  depths  of  a  Madeira 
cliair. 

"  Nobody  seems  inclined  to  disturb  us," 
said  Mrs.  Codrington.  "I'm  afraid  you 
were  trying  to  alarm  me  unnecessarily, 
J.  K." 

"  I  purposely  made  many  inquiries 
after  birds'  eggs  and  nests  in  Arrecife," 
said  Commander  McTurk,  "and  also  in 
San  Miguel  de  Teguise,  and  that  earned 
us  a  good  comfortable  reputation  for 
insanity.  Then  I  hinted  that  you  had 
bought  Graviola  for  the  sake  of  that  out- 
of-date  volcano  up  there." 

"  What's  the  harm  in  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  were  going  to  put  it  in  working 
order  again — I  insisted  on  it  you  were  an 
American,  you  know — just  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  having  cheap  firework  displays 
after  dinner  at  nights.  From  that  they 
naturally  deduced  that  you  are  in  league 
with  the  devil,  and  as  one  immediate  result, 
I'll  ask  you  to  remember  all  the  diflSculty 
we  had  in  getting  those  mangy  camels  for 
the  transport." 

"You're  right  about  that.  When  I 
tried  with  the  camel-man  myself,  he 
dabbed  a  cross  on  his  waistcoat,  and 
turned  away,  and  shuddered." 

"  I  never  have,"  laughed  Commander 
McTurk  with  genial  malice,  "seen  my 
dear  Lucy's  beaux  yeux  at  such  a  discount 
before." 

Mrs.  Codrington  wagged  an  expressive 
finger.  "  I  am  not  your  Lucy  yet,  by  any 
means." 

"  Oh,  but  I  hold  you  ruthlessly  to  your 
promise." 

"And  I  never  shall  be  your  Lucy  if 
you  set  me  up  as  the  Scarlet  Woman,  or 
the  Spirit  of  the  Volcano,  or  whatever  it 
was,  for  the  annoyance  of  these  grubby 
islanders.  When  1  remember  how  that 
man  who  said  he  grew  the  best  white 
wine  in  Lanzerote  deliberately  stepped 
back  so  that  my  shadow  shouldn't  fall  upon 
him,  why,  it  just  makes  me  feel  hot  all 
over.  You  must  please  carry  it  in  mind, 
J.  K.,  that  I  like  to  he  popular  always, 
even  though  it  rather  clashes  with 
success."  :  ^.g.^.^^^  ^y  Google" 


"Commander  McTurk  cooked,   and  Mrs.  Codrington   Inspected  their  kxtwurs  from 
the  depths  of  a  Madeira  chair." 
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*  That's  where  we  differ,  my  dear.  I 
want  success  first  of  all ;  and  as  for  popu- 
larity, I  only  want  that  with  the  Navy 
Board  at  Washington,  and  with  you/' 

Mrs.  Codrington  closed  her  parasol 
with  a  snap,  and  stood  up.  "That's 
candid  anyway :  your  profession  first,  and 
me  next.  You've  never  put  it  quite  so 
baldly  as  that  before,  Captain  McTurk." 

"  If  there  had  been  no  Navy,"  said 
McTurk  quietly,  "  and  no  United  States, 
you  and  I  would  have  been  married  long 
before  this,  Lucy.  By  Glory! — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  interruption,  but  look 
there  ! " 

**  The  steamer !  well,  we  shall  have 
decent  cooking,  and  a  house  to  live  in  at 
any  rate,  now." 

Commander  McTurk  ignored  the  gibe 
at  his  culinary  skill,  and  with  a  curt 
"Excuse  me,"  strode  off  to  a  rock  that 
overlooked  the  anchorage  as  fast  as  his 
long  legs  would  carry  him. 

Mrs.  Codrington  looked  after  him 
contemplatively.  "  You  dear  !  "  she  said. 
"  The  States  shall  have  their  new  toy  just 
because  it  will  please  you  so  to  give  it  to 
them.  And  afterwards — well,  I  really  will 
let  you  make  me  Mrs.  J.  K.  this  time." 

The  steamer,  which  worked  her  way  in 
with  much  cautious  help  from  the  lead, 
was  an  ordinary  bull-nosed  collier  of  some 
five  thousand  tons,  and,  as  a  point  of 
fact,  had  brought  much  of  her  cargo 
straight  across  from  the  coal-drops  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  was  commanded 
by  one  Stubbs,  a  cheerful  profane  person 
of  German  extraction;  and  when  she 
brought  up  to  her  anchor,  and  had 
dropped  boats  from  her  davits,  and 
hoisted  and  swung  out  derricks,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  all  speed  to  break  out  a 
cargo  which  seemed  to  consist  largely  of 
cement  bags,  wooden  cases,  and  American 
workmen.  And  at  that  point  a  very  ugly 
piece  of  international  trouble  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  no 
law  was  broken  here.  Mrs.  Codrington 
(as  she  stated)  had  bought  the  isle  of 
Graviola  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
house  upon  it :  cement  and  the  local 
sand  would  make  the  best  of  concrete ; 
and  if  her  ideas  of  the  aesthetic  in  archi- 
tecture ran  to  concrete,  that  was  not  the 
affair  of  a  Ministry  in  Madrid. 

But  if  one  inspects  the  large-scale  chart 
of  the  Canary  group,  it  will  appear  that 
where  Graviola  faces  its  parent  island  of 


Lanzerote,  the  coast  is  cupped  in  horse- 
shoe shape ;  and  it  leaps  to  the  mind  at 
once  that  here  is  a  harbour  of  the  finest 
The  heights  of  Graviola  obviously  dominate 
all  approaches  to  the  anchorage ;  and  to 
the  jealous  eye,  cement  bags,  volcanic 
ash,  and  sand,  can  (with  the  aforesaid 
American  workmen  as  confederates)  be 
very  quickly  conjured  into  concrete  gun 
emplacements,  with  bombardment-proof 
shelters.  Furthermore  wooden  cases  may 
contain  infinite  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
mines,  guns,  shells.  ...  So  it  may  be 
readily  understood  how  (at  the  Madrid 
end  of  the  cable)  the  whole  thing  spelled 
in  very  unmistakable  words  *  Fortified 
United  States  Coaling  Station.* 

As  a  point  of  accurate  fact  it  was  this, 
neither  more  nor  less,  that  Commander 
McTurk  had  in  mind.  His  country 
possessed  no  coaling  station  in  either  of 
the  Eastern  Atlantics ;  the  need  for  one 
from  the  Navy  point  of  view  was  clamorous; 
and  McTurk  proposed  by  a  coup  de  main 
to  supply  the  need.  The  title  to  the  isle, 
as  purchased  by  Mrs.  Codrington,  was 
sound  enough  ;  and  although  the  use  to 
which  it  was  to  be  put  was  illegal  from  an 
international  point  of  view.  Commander 
McTurk  trusted  that  the  United  States 
would  hold  on  to  what  was  good  for  I  hem 
when  once  the  presentation  had  been 
made.  Once  a  coaling  station  was  in 
full  swing,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
most  timorous  politician  to  delete  it 

The  way  that  the  alarm  was  spread 
could  hardly  have  been  calculated  upon. 
A  preliminary  survey  of  the  isle  had 
shown  it  to  be  tenantless.  And  the  few 
euphorbia  bushes  which  the  sand  and  the 
volcanic  scoriae  supported  gave  it  very 
little  value  to  the  Canary  farmer's  eye.  As 
Commander  McTurk  gathered  the  eggs 
of  the  gulls  for  his  collection,  he  quite 
understood  why  the  birds  had  the  place 
to  themselves,  and  did  not  wonder  at 
their  lameness.  But  one  morning  there 
arrived  from  the  outer  spaces  of  the  blue- 
and-white  Atlantic,  running  close-reefed 
before  a  vigorous  Trade,  a  green-painted 
schooner,  which  dropped  her  hook  in  the 
harbour,  and  emitted  the  smell  of  fish. 
Presently,  when  she  got  her  boat  overside, 
and  began  to  ferry  cargo  ashore,  the  smell 
of  fish  grew  stronger ;  and  a  little  later, 
when  her  people  began  to  set  up  drying- 
screens  for  the  manufacture  of  baccalhao, 
the  smell  almost  swept  the  beach  clear  of 
the  intruders.  ^^  , 
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*'I  expect  It's  nothing  when  youVe 
used  to  it,"  coughed  Commander  McTurk. 

**  If  you  can't  turn  the  trade  wind  and 
make  it  blow  the  other  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Codrington,  "  I  shall  pack  up  my  bonnet- 
box  and  go  home.  As  an  alternative 
please  go  down  and  tell  the  creatures  to 
quit." 

Commander  McTurk  rubbed  the  end 
of  his  long  nose  with  a  doubtful  fore- 
finger. "  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  advisable 
to  regard  them  as  an  encumbrance  upon 
the  estate.  Ancient  vested  interests,  you 
know.  I  expect  it'll  turn  out  they've  been 
spreading  smells  over  these  cinders  *way 
back  since  the  year  one." 

"John  Kelly,"  said  Mrs.  Codrington 
faintly,  "  am  I  the  only  woman  that  you 
adore,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  make  such  a  point  of  it," 
said  McTurk  resignedly,  "I'll  do  my 
best." 

The  green  schooner,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  not  of  the  islands,  nor  was  she  even 
Spanish.  She  was  (as  Captain  jao  Horas 
volubly  explained)  Portuguese,  and  from 
Madeira ;  and  her  people  had  as  big  a 
dislike  and  contempt  for  these  lazy 
Spanish  dagoes  as  any  Yankee  could  have. 

Commander  McTurk  forbore  to  point 
out  that  the  men  of  Portugal  in  sea  classi- 
fication also  come  under  the  heading  of 
dago,  and  again  civilly  stated  that  the 
isle  had  changed  hands,  and  that  ob- 
jectionable trades  must  be  discontinued. 

Captain  JSo  Horas  rolled  a  cigarette, 
and  invited  his  tall  caller  to  be  seated  on 
a  fish-box  beside  him.  "  Now  you,"  he 
pointed  out,  **  are  building  a  fort.  You 
are  also,  I  feela  sure,  laying  mines  in  the 
fair-a-way.  I  once  served  my  time  in  the 
Portuguese  Navy,  so  I  know.  I  am  what 
you  call  expert-a.  Those  Spaniards  in 
Las  Palmas  would  fill  my  hat-a  with 
pesetas  for  the  news.  But  do  I  carry  it  ? 
No,  senhor :  I  care  no  more  for  the  good 
of  Spaniards  than  I  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Germans  or  the  beastly  English. 
I  stay  here  in  Graviola  and  attend  to  my 
own  business  affair-a.     You  savvy  ?  " 

"You're  a  sound  man.  What's  that 
cargo  of  violets  worth  ?  " 

Captain  jSto  Horas  scratched  amongst 
a  week's  beard  and  calculated.  Then  he 
threw  away  his  cigarette,  stood  up,  folded 
his  arms,  and  made  reply  :  "  I  do  not 
speak  in  milreis,  because-a  the  sum  would 
look  too  large.  But  in  United  States 
money,  for  $icoo  paid-a  quarterly  I  will 


make   no   more    baccalhao   on    Graviola 
whilst  payment  lasts.     But  you  must  give 
me  five  years  in  advance-a." 
"  Those  your  lowest  terms  ?  " 
"  A  Portuguese  gentleman  never  haggles." 
"  First   time  I've  heard  that.      Come, 
my  man,  I'll  give  you  exactly  $100  spot 
cash  to  pack  up  and  quit.     Now  there  are 
plenty   of  other   islands   hereaway.      Go 
and  poison  one  of  them." 
"  I  must  have  my  full  terms." 
"  You  savvy  the  hot  place  ?  " 
"  It  has  been  described  to  me." 
**  Then  you  make  a  trip  down  and  get 
your  terms  there.     This  island  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Codrington  by  purchase,  and  you've 
got  to  go.     If  you  don't  pull  down  your 
stink  fences  within   the  next   two  hours 
I'll  have  you  and  them  thrown  into  the 
sea.    Take  your  hand  off  that  knife.    Just 
go  and  do  as  you  are  bid.     Now  mark, 
if  you  pull  that  knife  on  me,  I'll   break 
your  wrist  in  two  places." 

Captain  J^  Horas  delivered  in  fluent 
Portuguese  an  opinion  of  Commander 
McTurk  which  that  officer  did  not  under- 
stand, and  took  himself  off;  and  presently, 
when  the  green-painted  schooner  was 
reloaded,  she  weighed,  and  got  under 
canvas. 

"  I  much  doubt,"  Commander  McTurk 
told  himself  as  he  watched  her  dance 
out  over  the  white  and  turquoise  sea,  **  I 
much  doubt  whether  he'll  get  so  much  as 
a  single  peseta  for  his  news,  but  I  bet  two 
dollars  and  a  half  he  tries  to  collect  it. 
By  Glory  !  what  a  dish  of  colour  there  is 
round  that  schooner  !  I'd  give  a  lot  if  I'd 
time  to  get  it  down  on  canvas." 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Spanish 
Government  were  spurred  into  activity  in 
this  matter  of  Graviola  by  the  English 
coaling  companies  of  Las  Palmas  and 
TenerifTe ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  likely. 
As  a  commercial  proposition,  any  Graviola 
coaling  company  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

But  it  was  plain,  even  to  the  lay  eye, 
that  the  place  would  have  a  tremendous 
military  value  to  the  United  States.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  openly  fortified, 
but  short  of  mounting  guns  and  laying 
mines,  ever)'thing  could  be  got  ready 
under  the  cloak  of  commerce ;  and  once 
a  war  broke  out,  an  escorted  steamer 
could  be  rushed  into  the  harbour,  and  the 
isle  could  spring  into  being  as  a  fortress 
almost  instantly.  No  wonder  the  mirrors 
winked  in  the  darkened  cable-roomsi 
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A  stream  of  callers  began  to  pour  into 
the  harbour,  and  the  first,  characteristically 
enough,  was  H.B.M.  very  ancient  barque- 
rigged  steam  corvette  Panther,  She  had 
cast  up  apparently  out  of  nowhere,  and  a 
boat-load  of  her  officers  in  mufti  came 
ashore  to  stretch  their  legs.  They  were 
extremely  delighted  to  find  a  lady  and 
luncheon  on  an  isle  reported  desolate  in 
the  Atlantic  Directory,  and  annoyed  to 
learn  that  there  was  no  quail-shooting. 
They  were  very  incurious  about  what  was 
going  on  in  Graviola,  and  pleasantly  com- 
municative about  the  Panther's  past  cruise. 
They  were  gentlemen,  all  of  them,  and 
their  presence  was  a  tonic ;  but  when  they 
had  gone,  Commander  McTurk  told 
himself  rather  quizzically  that,  for  all  their 
incuriosity,  they  had  left  knowing  as  much 
about  the  new  works  on  Graviola  as  he 
did,  and  as  for  their  charming  talkative- 
ness about  where  they  had  been — well, 
any  one  could  have  learned  just  as 
much  solid  information  from  a  guide- 
book. Being  a  Navy  man  himself,  he 
appreciated  the  cleverness  of  this  to 
the  full. 

Before  the  Panther  was  hull-down,  the 
green-painled  schooner  reappeared  from 
round  a  point  of  I^nzerote  and  com- 
menced beating  up  against  the  heavy 
Trade.  It  was  evening  before  she  made 
the  harbour,  and  the  glass  showed  upon 
her  decks  three  men  in  the  attitudes 
of  seasickness.  Two  of  these  were  in 
uniform  :  none  of  them  had  been  amongst 
the  former  members  of  the  green  schooner's 
crew. 

"Just  like  a  Portuguese,"  said  Com- 
mander McTurk  to  Mrs.  Codrington.  "I 
bet  two  dollars  and  a  half  jao  Horas 
would  rather  put  in  a  piece  of  unnecessary 
revenge  any  day  than  carry  on  his  usual 
affairs.  He's  not  wasted  much  time  in 
bringing  the  might  of  Spain  down  about 
our  ears." 

"  I  must  say  I  rather  sympathise  with 
him,"  said  the  lady  inconsistently  ;  "  but 
we  couldn't  go  on  letting  him  make  that 
abominable  smell  with  his  fish,  could  we  ? 
And  I  rely  on  you  to  see  he  doesn't  begin 
again." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Lucy. — Captain 
Stubbs  !  *' 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  that  officer. 

**  See  that  schooner's  people  do  not 
land." 

"With  pleasure,  sir.  Shall  I  shoot 
them  down  where  they  are,  on  deck,  or 


wait  till  some  of  them  put  off  in  that 
boat?'* 

"  We  are  not  pirates,"  rasped  McTurk 
angrily.  "  You  are  to  hurt  no  one.  Just 
keep  them  off." 

"  Ay,  aye,  sir,"  said  Stubbs,  and  winked 
agreeably  to  himself  as  he  went  away. 
"His  Nibs  is  not  wound  up  to  concert 
pitch  yet,"  he  commented.  "  But  I  bet 
his  favourite  two  dollars  and  a  half 
that  we  have  him  hoisting  Old  Glory  and 
saying,  *Give  me  liberty  and  a  free  run 
for  the  Great  United  States,  or  give  me 
death,*  before  we're  through  this  racket. 
He's  a  great  patriot,  is  Wiggy  McTurk. 
They  ought  to  take  him  back  into  the 
Navy  and  keep  him  safe,  or  heU  run  the 
United  States  into  a  war  yet  before  he's 
through  with  trying  to  benefit  them." 
After  which  soliloquy  he  gave  orders  to  a 
knot  of  men,  who  bombarded  Captain 
jato  Horas'  boat  with  lumps  of  volcanic 
scoriae  whenever  it  came  within  range. 

The  green-painted  schooner  sailed 
away  into  an  elaborate  sunset  that  evening, 
gesticulating  threats ;  and  sure  enough  she 
returned  three  days  later  crammed  with 
soldiery.  But  the  instructions  of  even 
these  were  unsatisfactory.  They  had  got 
no  direct  command  through  from  Madrid. 
They  were  ordered  to  "  take  peaceful 
possession  of  Graviola,"  but  as  the  accursed 
Americans  refused  to  render  them  peace- 
ful possession,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

They  landed  in  the  teeth  of  a  hot  fusi- 
lade  of  cinders,  and  found  themselves 
facing  a  concrete  wall  eighteen  feet  high, 
which  was  topped  by  a  lot  of  ugly-looking 
men  who  carried  revolvers  and  seemed 
anxious  to  use  them. 

The  Spanish  officer  in  command  asked 
for  the  officer  in  command  of  the  other 
side.  Commander  McTurk  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  wall  and  looked  down.  "  I 
think  I  answer  most  nearly  to  that  descrip- 
tion, senor.  But  you  mustn't  call  me  an 
officer.  I'm  merely  here  acting  as  agent 
of  Mrs.  Codrington,  who  has  bought  this 
island.  These  men  you  see  here  are  her 
employees.  May  I  point  out  that  you 
are  trespassing  on  private  property?  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  remove 
yourself  and  your  friends  with  the  smallest 
possible  delay." 

The  Spanish  officer  spluttered.  **My 
orders  are  to  take  possession  of  the 
island.  I  demand  that  that  door  be 
opened  at  once." 

"  Can't  be  done." 
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"  Then  I  shall  have  to  employ  force." 

**As  to  the  advisability  of  that,  you 
must  be  your  own  judge.  Of  course 
anything  you  do  in  that  line  would  be 
hopelessly  illegal,  and  your  superiors  would 
leave  you  to  bear  the  consequences." 

This  was  a  guess  on  McTurk's  part, 
but  it  hit  a  thin  spot.  The  Spanish  officer 
was  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  comfortable 
figure.  He  had  no  great  wish  for  pro- 
motion :  he  had  a  profound  distaste  for 
responsibility.  He  eyed  the  tough-looking 
crowd  who  lined  the  top  of  that  white  wall 
and  took  their  measure  correctly.  They 
were  fairly  itching  for  a  fight.  Once  he 
gave  the  word  to  fire  a  shot,  a  bloody 
batde  would  be  lit  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Somebody  would  have  to  bear  the  blame. 
These  infernal  gringos  were  mere  irrespon- 
sibles  :  the  alcalde  of  Arrecife  had  said  it. 
All  the  onus  would  be  piled  on  his  own 
shoulders. 

He  by  no  means  proposed  that  this 
should  be  so.  If  the  invaders  would  not 
surrender,  they  must  do  the  other  thing. 
The  elderly  officer  said  this  with  much 
elaboration,  and  by  degrees  drew  off  his 
men,  reboarded  Captain  Jao  Horas* 
green-painted  schooner,  and  sailed  away 
out  of  this  history.  That  afternoon  a 
gang  of  men  worked  on  a  slab-sided  flank 
of  the  old  volcano,  and  by  eventide  a 
legend  glared  out  in  letters  of  whitewash 
fifteen  feet  high  that  the  Graviola  Coaling 
Company  supplied  Virginia  coal  and  best 
Welsh,  F.O.B.,  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
black  hawk- tailed  gulls  alone  were  moved 
to  comment  over  it.  That  part  of  the 
Western  Ocean  is  singularly  devoid  of 
steamer  traffic. 

It  was  again  the  green-painted  schooner 
which  brought  Mr.  Elihu  Budd  on  to  the 
scene ;  which  showed  that  although  Cap- 
tain jao  Horas  could  be  a  good  hater,  the 
leverage  of  the  dollar  could  make  him 
put  in  occasional  interludes  of  bringing 
succour  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  "  that  the 
correct  packet  fare  to  this  slag  dump  of 
yours  is  about  five  dollars.  But  that 
hairy  son  of  Belial  said  his  price  was  five 
hundred,  and  as  there  was  no  competition 
I  had  to  close." 

"  Must  have  been  anxious  to  call," 
said  the  tall  sailor.  **  (Jot  something  to 
say  that  couldn't  wait  till  next  mail  ?  " 

"  You  can  bet  your  sweet  life  on  that. 
Say,  d'you  know  that  they've  got  scare 
headlines  about   you  a  foot  high  in  the 


N'York  papers?  The  World  had  it 
*J.  K.  on  the  war  path  again.*  The 
'limes  said  *Mrs.  Codrington  frou-frous 
the  way  to  Empire.*  Say,  whose  idea 
was  it?" 

"  Come  in  out  of  the  sunshine,  Mr. 
Budd,  and  when  we're  alone  perhaps 
you'll  have  something  official  you'd  like 
to  say  to  me." 

"  Oh  I'm  not  in  politics  any  just  now," 
said  Budd  hastily,  "so  you  must  only 
look  to  me  for  friendly  opinions  and  so 
on. — Ah,  here's  the  lady.  How  do  you 
do  ? — Well,  Mrs.  Codrington,  if  your 
object  was  to  set  all  the  United  States 
and  half  Europe  talking  about  one  woman, 
you've  done  it.  My  !  but  you  should  see 
the  photographs  of  you  they're  publishing. 
Hair  not  done  a  bit  like  that,  and  clothes 
of  a  fashion  of  two  years  ago.  And 
the  biographies  of  the  *  Greatest  I-ady 
Financier  ! '  I've  got  the  Post  and  the 
Mail  in  my  grip.  I  guess  you'll  scream 
when  you  read  them." 

"  You're  a  very  nice  person,"  said  Mrs. 
Codrington,  **  but  you  didn't  come  here  to 
tell  me  that" 

"  No ;  I  was  there  at  an  hotel  in  Las 
Palmas  having  a  vacation " 

"And  being  unofficial  for  the  moment," 
suggested  Mc'J'urk,  **somebody  in  authority 
in  the  States  thought  that  you'd  be 
just  the  man  to  carry  a  message  that 
couldn't  very  well  be  given  to  an  official 
personage." 

Mr.  Budd  laughed.  **  You're  a  great 
man,  J.  K.,  but  you're  a  bit  too  go-ahead 
for  a  slow  old  country  like  the  United 
States.  You  mustn't  take  anything  I  say 
too  seriously — as  I  keep  on  telling  you 
I'm  out  of  politics  now.  I'm  taking  a 
vacation,  and  if  the  cooking  would  let  me, 
I'd  be  putting  on  weight.  But  even  in 
easy,  lazy  times  like  these  I'm  always 
open  to  a  bit  of  speculation.  Come 
now,  what's  the  latest  quotation  on  the 
Graviola  Bourse  for  this  coal  stock  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  What's  the  quotation  in  Las  Palmas  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Codrington. 

"There  isn't  one.  There  are  no  buyers, 
and  they  haven't  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  price.  Market's  equally  dull 
in  Madrid." 

"  Well  I  think  there's  a  sound  future 
to  the  business,"  said  the  lady,  "under 
proper  management  of  course,  and  I 
shan't  let  go  any  of  my  stock  below  a 
fair  price," 
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*'I  wasn't  asking  you  to,"  said  Budd. 
"But  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  take  up  a 
tidy  block  at  a  shade  under  par." 

Commander  McTurk  and  Mrs.  Cod- 
rington  almost  leaped  out  of  their  seats. 
They  knew  this  man. 

"  It'll  go  through,  then  ?•"  asked  the 
sailor. 

Mr.  Klihu  Budd  put  up  two  fat 
hands.  *'  Now  youVe 
asking  me  about 
politics  again,  and  I 
keep  on  telling  you 
I'm  not  in  em.  And 
furthermore  I'd  like 
to  call  your  memories 
to  that  profound 
historical  remark 
that  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  made 
to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  If  we 
can  get  that  hirsute 
image  of  sin  on  the 
schooner  to  break  out 
cargo,  you'll  find  Tve 
brought  you  some  fresh 
limes.  It  was  the 
swizzle  -  stick  on  the 
sideboard  there  that 
reminded  me  of  them. 
When  Vm  on  official 
business,  of  course  1 
don't  drink  ;  but  when 
I'm  having  a  vacation, 
and  there's  a  heat  like 
this,  I  guess  I  could 
sell  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  Canary  Islands 
for  something  long  and 
cool  with  just  a  bit  of 
bite  in  it." 

*•  By  Glory  !  "  cried 
Commander  McTurk, 
**  1*11  invent  a  Graviola 
Cooler  in  honour  of 
the  occasion." 

His  Spanish 
Majesty's  ship  Reina 
Clotilda  steamed  untidily  into  harbour 
the  next  morning,  all  ready  cleared  for 
action,  and  bristled  out  enough  big  guns 
to  have  blown  half  the  old  volcano  into 
the  water.  Outside,  H.B.M.S.  Panther, 
which  had  turned  up  again  out  of 
nowhere,  lay  sprucely  hove-to  under  sail, 
and  sawed  over  the  swells  inside  easy 
telescope  range. 

**This,"  said  Mrs.  Codrington,  as  she 


Found  themsefvea  facing  a  concrete  wall.'' 


put  down  her  morning  coffee-cup,  "  is  a 
naval  demonstration." 

"They  may  demonstrate  till  they  are 
black  in  the  face  as  far   as  I   am   con- 
cerned,"     said      Commander     McTurk. 
**  After  the  hints  Budd  let  drop  last  night, 
I'm  going  to  hold  on    here   with  claws, 
toes,  teeth,  and  eyelashes.     I've  had  the 
men    dig   a  place  for  you,   Lucy,   where 
you'll  be  safe  if  those 
fellows     start     in     to 
shell  us." 

"Poof!  Me  down 
in  a  grubby  cyclone 
cellar  ?  Why,  aren't 
we  partners,  J.  K.  ?" 

"  Not  full  partners. 
I  wish  we  were. 
You've  half  promised 
so  many  times." 

"  ril  marry  you,  you 
old  dear,  when  the 
time  comes.  Bring 
off  this  coup,  and  then 
we  will  call  it  a  deal." 

''Then,"  said  Com- 
mander McTurk,  "by 
Glory!  it  shall  be 
pulled  off,  if  1  have 
to  hang  on  here,  one 
man  alone,  with  all 
the  Spanish  Navy 
battering  at  me.  After 
that  definite  promise, 
I'm  going  to  have 
you  for  my  wife,  Lucy, 
if  I  have  to  set  fire 
to  half  Europe  to  get 
you.  But,  you  know, 
the  people  at  Wash- 
ington will  repudiate 
us.     Budd  said  so." 

"They'll     repudiate 
us     if    we're     thrown 
out.      But  if  we   hold 
on    for   long    enough, 
we     are      bound      to 
have   our    interests 
protected." 
"  Ah,"     said     McTurk     thoughtfully, 
"  *  interests   protected.'     'i'hat's    a    good 
phrase.     I'll   remember   it.     Well,  good- 
bye,   dear.      I    must    go    out    now   and 
povv-wow   with     the    insulted     might    of 
Spain.*' 

Now  the  captain  of  the  Peina  Clotilda 
was  detailed  off  for  this  job  of  clearing 
the  Yankees  out  of  Graviola,  because  he 

was  notoriously  "a  man  \]flT6^'pul^;stand 
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no  nonsense."     He  sent  a  note  ashore 
which  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Commander/,  K.  McTiirk,  US,N, 

"  5/r, — If  you  and  your  men  do 
not  evacuate  the  island  of  Graviola  within 
six  hours,  I  shall  open  a  bombardment, 
"  /  have  the  honour  to  be^  sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
*•/.  de  Tolera  (Captain):' 

To  which  McTurk  made  reply  : — 

'*  To  Captain/,  de  Tolera,  H,SM.N. 

^^  Sir,^ Bombard  and  be   d d 

to  you, 

^^  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
*'/  K,  McTurk  (formerly 
Commander  U.S,N") 

"  It  is  a  pily,"  said  the  lieutenant  who 
brought  the  cartel,  "  that  the  thing  can't 
be  arranged.  Fni  speaking  unofficially, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  an  awful  waste  for 
you  chaps  to  stand  up  before  our  guns. 
You  haven't  a  chance.  You  can't  hit 
back,  and  it  would  be  piracy  for  that 
matter  if  you  did,  and  you'll  only  be 
slaughtered  uselessly." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Commander  McTurk 
in  his  best  manner,  **  I  take  it  that  we're^ 
defending  a  principle.  Mrs.  Codrington 
bought  this  island  in  open  market ;  she 
sees  a  chance  of  setting  up  a  perfectly 
legitimate  business  in  the  coaling  line ; 
and  the  Spanish  Government  comes 
along  with  brutal  force  to  try  and  ruin 
her.  I  quite  admit  that  the  United 
States  aren't  backing  us  at  present;  but 
you  open  your  bombardment,  and  kill  a 
few  United  States  citizens,  and  you'll  have 
a  war  crowding  down  on  you  before  you 
can  think." 

The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I'm  afraid  that  won't  weigh  much  with 
Captain  Tolera." 

Commander  McTurk  sighed.  "  I  must 
wish  you  good-bye.  I've  work  to  do. 
I'm  real  sorry  for  Captain  Tolera.  He's 
a  man  who's  going  to  do  what  he  thinks 
best  for  his  country ;  and  I  guess  when 
the  trouble  begins,  later  on,  some  one 
big  will  discover  that  Captain  Tolera  has 
exceeded  instructions,  and  he'll  be  made 
scapegoat.  I've  been  in  that  box  myself 
once  in  the  Philippines.  And  don't  you 
make  any  error  about  the  fact  that  trouble 
will  follow.  You  see  that  mast,  with  Old 
Glory  blowing  out  in  those  fine  rich  folds 


at  the  top  of  it  ?  Well,  sir,  that  flag  looks 
pretty  innocent,  and  I  daresay  from  your 
point  of  view  the  United  States  look  to 
have  just  about  as  much  snap  in  them 
just  now  as  you'd  find  in  a  can  of  putty. 
But  you  shoot  down  that  flag,  sir,  and 
you'll  see  hell  opened.  I  wish  you  a 
good  afternoon." 

Punctually  at  the  end  of  six  hours' 
time,  and  without  further  preliminary 
warning.  Captain  Tolera  opened  his 
bombardment.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
blew  out  stifily  in  the  Trade  above  the 
white  buildings.  This  was  the  gunners' 
mark,  and  uncommonly  bad  practice 
they  made  of  it. 

The  flimsy  dwelling-houses  were  blown 
inside  out.  The  concrete  works  were 
scored  and  scarred  by  high  explosive 
shell,  but  were  practically  undamaged; 
though,  as  the  fire  was  very  inaccurate, 
the  desolate  cinder-heaps  of  the  Volcano 
and  the  rare  euphorbia  bushes  caught 
most  of  the  missiles,  and  their  contours 
were  changed  in  all  directions.  Yellow 
clouds  billowed  up  to  the  turquoise  sky; 
a  yellow  stain  defiled  all  the  landscape 
that  lay  near  the  focus  of  the  bombard- 
ment. 

Amid  that  whistling  storm  of  metal 
splinters,  and  in  that  awful  cloud  of 
poisonous  gas,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
men  could  live,  especially  men  who  were 
not  warmed  up  by  the  counter-excitement 
of  returning  the  fire.  But  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  parley  or  surrender.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  blew  out  stiffly  from  its 
mast,  and  the  men  whose  emblem  it  was 
look  their  pelting  in  grim  silence.  The 
captain  of  the  Reina  Clotilda  had  counted 
on  an  exchange  of  shots  and  the  thrill 
of  victory ;  instead  he  felt  that  he  was 
witnessing  a  massacre ;  and,  being  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  was  dienched  in  a  cold 
sweat  as  he  named  himself  a  common 
executioner. 

Now  Commander  John  Kelly  McTuik, 
as  has  been  shown  many  times  in  these 
memoirs,  could  exhibit  a  brazen  courage 
when  the  need  came ;  but,  belter  than 
this,  he  was  an  officer  of  fine  discernment 
Moreover,  if  the  occasion  had  demanded 
it,  he  would  have  risked  the  lives  of  his 
men,  who  occupied  the  works,  without 
a  qualm.  But,  as  it  happened,  a  casemate 
was  at  his  disposal  which  no  high  explosive 
shell  could  damage,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  before  a  shot  was  fired. 

In   the    old    days,    before    Eurooeans 
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occupied  the  Canaries,  the  Guanches,  who 
then  held  them,  were  cave  dwellers. 
They  had  lived,  it  seemed,  on  Graviola 
(presumably  on  a  frugal  diet  of  cinders 
and  fish),  but,  anyway,  there  they  were,  as 
their  remains  show.  The  Canary  Spaniard 
of  to-day  is  an  incurious  creature,  and 
the  Guanche  burrows  on  Graviola  were 
for  the  most  part  drifted  up  and  hidden. 
But  when  the  American  workmen  were 
shovelling  out  sand  for  concrete  at  the 
back  of  their  works,  they  unearthed  by 
accident  the  entrance  to  a  great 
system  of  galleries  which  bored  deep 
through  the  lava  to  the  opposite  face  of 
the  cliffs;  and  as  soon  as  Captain  Tolera's 
six  hours  had  expired,  Commander 
McTurk  withdrew  all  his  force  deep  into 
these  musty  caverns. 

Mrs.  Codrington  sat  in  the  edge  of  an 
opening,  and  threw  small  scraps  of  lava 
into  the  surf  that  creamed  two  hundred 
feet  below  her.  From  overhead  and 
behind  came  the  yell  and  roar  of  the 
bombardment,  dulled  by  rock  and  the 
distance. 

**  Did  you  see  those  mummies  wrapped 
up  in  goatskins  in  that  side  cave  we 
passed,  J.  K.?  Funny  housekeepers 
these  old  Guanches  must  have  been,  to 
have  had  a  cemetery  tacked  on  to  their 
-Jiouse,  just  as  we  would  have  a  jam  cup- 
board." 

"Very  probably,"  said  Commander 
McTurk,  straining  his  ears  to  find  out 
the  size  and  number  of  the  guns  that 
were  in  action.  "  Now  Fve  brought  you 
here,  Lucy,  as  you  wished,  though  I  am 
sure  Budd  would  have  made  just  as 
efficient  an  escort.  And  now  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Fve  got  to 
get  back  and  see  what's  going  on.  Fm 
sure,  if  you  call,  Budd  will  get  anything 
you  want." 

"He'd  get  me  a  wedding  ring,"  said 
Mrs.  Codrington  provokingly,  "if  I  flut- 
tered so  much  as  an  eyelash  in  his 
direction." 

This  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be 
palatable  to  the  tall  sailor.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  "  Then  if 
that's  the  case,"  he  snapped,  "  Fll  take 
Budd  back  with  me,  and  keep  him  safe 
under  fire.  If  you  want  anything,  call 
Stubbs.  I  don't  believe  even  you  will 
flirt  with  Stubbs. 

Mrs.  Codrington  watched  his  retreating 
form  with  a  moist  eye.  "You  sweet- 
heart !  "   she  murmured  to  herself.      **  I 


only  said  that  to  try  and  keep  you  here 
and  safe.  But  you  just  can't  hold  your 
dear  fingers  out  if  there's  a  bit  of  danger 
anywhere." 

Now  Captain  Tolera's  martial  ardour 
evaporated  considerably  as  the  one-sided 
bombardment  went  on.  He  had  set  out 
to  be  a  hero  :  it  struck  him  that  presently 
he  would  qualify  as  a  poltroon.  So  when 
the  Panther  worked  into  anchorage  under 
sail,  he  leaped  at  the  chance  of  medi- 
ation. The  Panther  was  very  spruce, 
very  obsolete,  and  magnificently  handled. 
She  had  steam;  and  to  work  her  into 
harbour  under  sail  was  a  piece  of 
gratuitous  nautical  swagger.  The  Rdna 
Clotilda  was  a  ship  of  the  current  year's 
class,  full  of  all  the  latest  machinery  for 
scientific  slaughter  ;  the  Panther's  fighting 
value  was  nil ;  but  the  Britisher  calmly 
blew  in  between  the  Spaniard  and  his 
prey,  furled  sails  in  a  way  that  would 
have  pleased  even  Nelson,  and  sent  her 
boatswain  ahead  in  the  jolly-boat  to 
square  yards  to  the  last  miracle  of  an 
angle.  Then  the  side  was  piped,  and 
her  captain  in  the  fullest  of  naval  full- 
dress  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  Captain 
Tolera  in  the  Meina  Clotilda^  Com- 
mander McTurk,  who  always  was  a 
spruce  and  even  a  dandified  man  himself, 
swore  as  he  watched  him.  The  United 
States  Naval  full-dress  has  a  decent 
puritanical  plainness.  Nothing  like 
(thought  Commander  McTurk)  that  pea- 
cocky  turn-out. 

The  bombardment  had  necessarily 
ceased  when  the  Panther  interposed  her 
ancient  self  l)etween  the  guns  and  the 
target,  and  what  transpired  at  the  sub- 
sequent conference  Commander  McTurk 
could  not  tell.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Elihu  Budd  was  able  to  make  a  pretty 
accurate  guess  at  the  future  trend  of 
events,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  way 
that  he  freely  exposed  himself  amongst  the 
concrete  ruins  that  were  still  scorching  hot 
from  the  impact  of  the  shells.  But  there 
for  the  time  being  proceedings  ceased. 
The  threatened  landing,  which  McTurk 
was  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, never  came  off.  A  boat  brought 
ashore  a  message  from  Captain  Tolera, 
saying  that  at  the  friendly  request  of  the 
captain  of  the  Panther  he  had  agreed 
to  suspend  further  hostilities  pending 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  cabinets 
in  Washington  and  Madrid.  And  Com- 
mander   McTurk,    who   i^^verAtTmuch 
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inclined  to  send  an  uppish  reply,  was 
restrained  into  the  language  of  civility  by 
Mr.  Elihu  Budd. 

"  Now's  the  time,"  said  Commander 
McTurk,  "to  cable  Washington  fully." 
He  hit  the  flag-pole,  from  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  still  blew  out  into  the  Trade, 
a  tribute  to  the  bad  gunnery  of  the 
Spaniards.  "  1  want  to  tell  them  weVe 
kept  Old  Glory  flying  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory.  After  what  weVe  done, 
this  Graviola  coaling-station  is  a  practical 
cinch  for  the  States  if  they'll  only  take 
five  cents'  worth  of  trouble.  By  Glory  ! 
Think  of  Britain  with  a  chance  like  this. 
How  they'd  snap  at  it !  Why,  they'd 
make  Lucy  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  for 
what  she's  done." 

"  And  you  an  Admiral  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know.  They're  a  rum  lot  in  Great 
Britain,  J.  K.,  rummer  even  than  we  are 
in  the  States.  If  they  catch  a  citizen 
trj'ing  to  add  an  acre  on  to  the  Empire, 
they  generally  prosecute  him  for  piracy  or 
something  like  that.  But  they  never 
thank  him.  The  anti-patriotic  party's 
always  strong  enough  to  see  to  that. 
But  as  for  cabling,  why,  there  you  may 
save  your  hard-earned  wages.  The 
cabling's  been  done.  You've  set  half 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  gazing 
with  feelings  of  tumultuous  pride  at  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  already." 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  settle- 
ment, when  it  did  come,  was  a  bad 
shock  to  Commander  Mc'Furk's  feelings. 
Of  course  the  coaling-station  on  Graviola 
(which  could  so  quickly  have  been  for- 
tified) would  never  have  been  permitted 
by  Spain,  not  to  mention  that  all  the 
other  European  powers  would  have  been 
equally  hostile  to  it.  But  it  is  better  to 
compromise  than  to  fight,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Codrington  had 
bought  the  island  and  had  established 
certain  rights  there. 

So  that  astute  lady-financier  received  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  indeed  to  buy 
out  her  rights ;  the  United  States  and 
Spain  squared  the  political  part  of  the  deal 
by  merging  it  with  another  political  deal 


they  had  in  Costa  Rica  ;  the  captain  of  the 
Panther  was  promoted;  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Tolera  was  removed  from  his 
command  in  the  Reina  Clotilda  because 
(as  McTurk  predicted)  some  one  dis- 
covered that  he  had  exceeded  instruc- 
tions ;  and  the  unofficial  Mr.  Elihu  Budd 
ended  his  vacation  with  some  sudden- 
ness, and  became  something  official  with- 
out further  delay. 

Back  in  I.as  Palmas  a  cable  awaited 
Commander  John  Kelly  McTurk.  He 
tore  it  open,  and  as  he  read,  his  red  face, 
with  its  thousand  tiny  wrinkles,  lit  with 
ecstatic  joy. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Codrington. 
"  Promotion  ?  Have  they  posted  you  ? 
I  am  sure  you  deserve  it." 

"  No,  that  will  come  in  its  own  good 
time.  But  I'm  appointed  to  a  ship,  the 
Chattanooga^  a  fine  great  lump  of  a 
second-class  cruiser,  and  I'm  to  join  at 
once.  By  Glory,  Lucy  !  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  struggle  it's  lieen  for  me  to  get 
back  on  the  Active  List !  ' 

**  Best  congratulations,  dear." 

**  It's  this  Graviola  business  that's 
brought  my  name  to  the  memory  of  the 
Navy  Board  at  last,  and  it's  you  I've  to 
thank  for  that.  I've  done  my  best  for 
you,  but  I  do  think  you've  been  treated 
awfully  badly.  What  with  Stubbs  and  his 
steamer,  and  all  those  men,  it  will  have 
cost  you  all  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  all  you've  got  in  return  is  a 
barren  island  which  is  no  mortal  good  to 
you  or  to  any  one." 

"Yes,  but,  J.  K.,  I  think  you  may  also 
say  that  I've  got  a  man  for  my  husband 
that  I  wanted  very  badly.  And  as  for  the 
financial  part,  we  shan't  do  so  very  badly 
out  of  it  after  all.  Come  with  me  to  my 
sitting-room,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I  wonder  what  your  gentle  sister  Bridget 
will  say  to  me  as  Mrs.  You  ?  " 

"  Confound  Bridget  !  "  said  Com- 
mander Mc  Turk  truculently.  **  Let  me 
see.  Look  here,  Lucy,  we'll  dodge 
Bridget.  We'll  get  married  first,  and  tell 
her  afterwards.  I'm  hanged  if  I'm  going 
to  be  bossed  by  Bridget  any  more." 


THE    END. 
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a    wavering     line 

reaching  up  towards  ^  ^^        Cj«-o 

the     pale     tinted 

skies. 

In  a  clearing,  sur- 
rounded by  alder  bush  and  growing 
hemlock,  stood  a  little  log  hut ;  prim  and 
severe  it  seemed  in  the  blaze  of  forest 
colour.  Below  it  the  river  flowed  silently 
on,  its  flat  surface  broken  only  by  eddies, 
and  burdened  with  white  froth  that 
floated  down  from  the  falls,  whose  roar 
came  faintly  through  the  trees.  Two 
birch-bark  canoes  were  drawn  on  the 
shale,  their  yellow  sides  shining  with  the 
night's  dew.  The  split-board  door  of 
the  hut  opened  suddenly  with  a  jerk ; 
Jim  Blake,  trapper,  stepped  out. 

"  Tom  said  as  how  it  'ud  be  a  fine  day," 
he  yawned,  stretching  his  long  wiry  arms. 
He  turned  and  stuck  his  head  through 
the  door.  "  Tom  !  Tom  !  get  up,  ye  lazy 
scamp  !  Th'  sun's  hour-high  !  "  Without 
waiting  to  see  the  result  of  his  call,  Blake 
went   down   to   the   river,  rolled   up   his 
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k, 

ye  T    ine     ornenesc   cuss 

fur  washin*  an'  swabbin' 

yer  carkiss  ever  I  see  ! " 

Tom',  his  partner,  shouted 

from  the  bank. 

The  other  peered  at  him  through  the 

holes  in  the  rag.      "  Bet  yer  life  ;  but  y* 

don't  care  how  dirty  y'are  !  " 

"  Naw,  why  fur  ?  The  more  good  old 
dirt  the  less  the  blamed  flies  bothers," 
Tom  answered,  pulling  on  his  long  mo- 
cassins. "  Whut  '1  ye  hev  fur  breakfus'  ?  " 
"  Gol !  I  clean  furgot  thet  our  meenew 
'lowed  much  o'  a  choice  in  vittles." 

Jim  clambered  up  the  steep  little  bank 
and  stood  beside  the  other.  Both  large 
raw-boned  powerful  men  were  these  two 
that  lived  in  the  absolute  wilderness, 
and  both  big-hearted,  rough  creatures  of 
Nature's  own  making. 

"Say,  Tom," — Blake  put  his  scarred 
hand  on  the  younger  man's  shoulder, — 
"  honest,  now  d'y'  think  thet  Ah-teg 
stoled  them  furs  ?  Kinder  'pears  ter  me 
thet  As-sin-ab  is  the  wustjcj-itter  o'lh'  two." 
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The  other  stared  thoughtfully  across 
ihe  now  white-shining  river.  "Wall,  I 
dunno:  Ah-teg  is  'n  bad  company  with 
thet  other  skunk  Indian,  an'  I  think  as 
how  we'd  oughter  go  up  an'  larrup  the 
the  two  on  'em  jes'  on  gineral  principles." 
Jim  laughed  quietly.  "  Lc's  cat  fust." 
They  went  indoors,  and  while  one 
shaved  a  bit  of  dry  wood  for  kindlings  the 
other  got  out  the  bread,  salt  and  tea,  and 
a  lump  of  pork.  From  a  bag  that  hung 
outside  he  brought  in  some  caribou  meat 
cut  in  long  thin  strips ;  then  he  cooked 
on  the  little  stove,  in  which  a  bright  fire 
crackled  and  snapixid.  The  appetising 
odours  of  frying  meat  soon  filled  the  pine- 
scented  interior,  and  particles  of  pork  fat 
sputtered  angrily  on  the  hot  metal. 

"  Damn,  I  put  in  too  much  tfea  1 "  and 
Tom  made  a  dive  with  a  tin  spoon  into 
the  boiling  kettle.  "  Ouch,  damn  twicet ! 
I  bu'nned  meself !  " 

"  Easy,  son,  easy !  ye  always  jump  too 
quick,  an'  when  ye  finds  thet  out  ye  jump 
agin',  makin'  two  breaks 'stead  o'one,  see?" 
"Shut     up!"     Tom     growled     good- 
naturedly,  "  'r  I'll  pour  it  all  over  y' ! " 

The  two  then  ate  in  silence,  the  rattling 
of  the  tin  plates  and  cups  sounding 
harshly  loud  in  the  little  room.  Just  as 
they  were  finishing  two  shadows  fell 
athwart  the  rude  table.  Blake  looked  up. 
"  Damn'  if  it  ain't  Ah- teg  !  An'  who've 
ye  got  with  ye  ? "  he  asked,  seeing  the 
tall  gaunt  Indians  standing  impassive  in 
the  doorway.  The  one  he  had  addressed 
moved  forward  and  squatted  near  the 
stove.  His  keen  black  eyes  roved  around, 
noticing  everything. 

"As-sin-ab,"  he  answered  gutturally, 
waving  his  brown  hand  towards  his 
companion,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
threshold. 

Meanwhile  Tom  was  clearing  up  the 
breakfast  remains.  Ah-teg  reached  out 
and  took  the  meat  that  was  left,  tore  it 
in  two,  and  threw  a  piece  to  his  friend. 

**  We  hon-gre-e,"  he  said,  as  he  munched 
slowly. 

There  was  a  silence.  Jim  filled  his 
pipe  and  lighted  it ;  Tom  sat  on  the 
table  swinging  his  legs.  'J'he  Indians 
gravely  wiped  their  hands  on  their 
leggings,  then  Ah-teg  stood  up. 

"  We  come,  Ogama  (Chief),  to  ask  white 
roan  counsel.  Our  medicine  man  no 
tell  what  Missen-abe  (Indian)  want  to 
know.  In  white  man  hunting  ground 
can  Ogama  an'  fi^en  have  same  squaw  ?  " 


Blake  smiled;  then,  not  wishing  to 
hurt  the  Indian's  feelings,  he  answered 
gravely,  "  No,  white  man  have  squaw  for 
himself." 

"  Miguetch  "  (thanks).  Ah-teg  turned 
to  go. 

"  Hold  on  a  min'te  :  hev'  ye  got  any 
fur  to  trade  ?  "  Jim  asked. 

The  bronze  face  looked  steadily  at 
him.  "  Ogama  know  no  fur  when  Te- 
bok-te-ge-sis  (moon)  hot,  an'  Ah-teg  no 
steal  white  man  ad-ik  (beaver)  1  Ah-teg 
see  cache  open  when  de  leaf  come  out." 
With  these  words  the  Indian  stalked  away, 
his  companion  following  closely,  their 
light  blankets  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

"  Wall,  wouldn't  thet  h'ist  ye  ?  "  Tom 
said  in  amazement :  "  how  in  all  tarnation 
did  ihey  know  we  suspicioned  'em  of 
breakin'  our  cache  ?  " 

"  They'r  pretty  sharp,  them  Indians : 
I  axed  Ah-teg  too  suddint  like  'bout  fur, 
I  guess.  Shoo,  thet's  too  bad  altogether ; 
thar  hain't  no  use  in  tryin'  ter  find  out 
now  !  "  Jim  sucked  viciously  at  his  pipe 
for  a  few  moments.  **  Where  've  I  see'd 
that  As-sin-ab  afore  ? "  he  muttered  to 
himself  then. 

**He  looks  a  heap  like  one  o'  the 
critters  we  knowed  down  in  th'  Pine 
Creek  country  when  we  was  workin'  thar'," 
Tom  suggested. 

Blake  leaped  to  his  feet.  "  By  thunder, 
son,  ye'r  dead  right !  I  recollect  him 
now :  he's  the  sucker  thet  won  a  quarter  o' 
caribou  when  we  was  asleep,  d'ye  mind  ?  " 

"  Sure  !  "  the  other  answered  ;  **  an' 
I'll  bet  a  week's  fur  thet  them  two  broke 
our  cache  ! " 

'*  Cain't  do  nawthin'  'bout  it — leastways 
not  now  nohow  !  "  and  Blake  spat  angrily 
at  the  wood  box.     "  Hell !  " 

They  sat  there  idly  watching  the  long 
grasses  in  the  clearing  wave  and  bow  in 
the  wind ;  and  Jim's  eyes  became  fixed  on 
a  mother  sheldrake  and  her  brood  of 
young  ones,  that  disported  themselves  on 
the  river  in  front  of  the  hut. 

**  Fool  bird !  "  he  whispered,  but  Blake 
heard. 

"Why?" 

"  Don't  know  nawthin'  'tall ;  wouldn't 
hev  so  many  little  ones,  thet  only  get  eat 
up  by  pike  an'  sich,  if  she  did  ! " 

"  I'm  agoin'  ter  pull  th'  net ;  those 
dogs  hain't  had  a  bite  since  yes'erday 
momin',"  Blake  said,  got  up,  went  down 
to  the  canoes,  shoved  one  in  the  water 
and  paddled  off  down  stream^    Tom^till 
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sat  in  his  place  on  the  table ;  suddenly 
he  saw  something  shining  on  the  floor 
where  As-sin-ab  had  sat.  He  went  over 
and  picked  it  up. 

"  Where  'd  thet  cuss  get  this?"  he  asked 
aloud,  staring  at  the  little  round  brass 
button  in  his  hand.  He  looked  closely  at 
it,  went  out  into  the  strong  light  and 
puzzled  the  denied  surface  into  a  meaning. 
**  R— N— W— M— P,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  R—N— W— M- P  ?  Why,  holy  smoke, 
this  is  a  p'lice  button,  an'  last  winter  one  o' 
them  feller's  hosses  come  in  to  Longue  I-ac 
alone ;  they  didn't   never   find   th'  feller 

neither  !  Now  I — wonderif ?  By  golly, 

I'll  bet  my  hand  thet's  it !  "  he  shouted. 

A  curious  silence  followed  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  He  felt  it ;  even  the  wind 
lulled,  and  the  grasses  ceased  waving. 
He  ran  round  the  corner  of  the  hut, 
somehow  feeling  a  presence.  The  alders 
were  agitated :  he  rushed  among  them, 
and  stopped,  listening.  An  instant's 
crackling,  then  deep  stillness  until  the 
wind-puffs  whispered  again  among  the 
boughs  ;  beyond  that — nothing. 

**  By  G ,  thet  sneakin'  devil  come 

back  fer  to  try  an'  git  this  \ "  he  cursed, 
tis  he  went  back  ;  "  now  I  know  !  " 

He  sat  on  the  bank,  thinking  it  all 
over,  when  Blake  came  back. 

"  Any  fish  ?  " 

**  A  few  trout,  couple  o'  good  ones,  an' 
a  mess  o'  suckers." 

Jim  told  the  other  the  story  of  the  button. 

Blake  listened  quietly.  "Wall,  an' 
what  kin  y'  do  'bout  it  ?  Ye  cain't  prove 
nawthin' — not  a  blamed  thing  !  " 

**  I  don't  sepose  we  can,  wuss  luck  ;  but 
I'll  find  out  some  day  fer  sure,  see  if  I 
don't!" 

They  fed  their  twelve  dogs,  sewed 
some  new  mocassins  for  the  winter,  then 
travelled  through  the  woods  ten  miles  to 
the  Indian  camp.  There  was  nothing 
there  !  Tepees  all  gone,  only  the  tall 
lonely  frames  standing  in  semicircles  were 
left.  Charred  embers  of  the  fires  were 
still  warm,  tea-leaves  were  still  moist  on 
the  ground,  that  was  all. 

"  Funny  they  lit  out  so  suddint ! "  Jim 
said  thoughtfully. 

"  Yep ;  thar's  a  row  o'  some  kind  on, 
sure ! "  and  Tom's  face  looked  worried. 

Overhead  great  wind-clouds  whirled 
along,  casting  heavy  shadows  now  and 
then  over  the  empty  camping-place.  A 
grove  of  high  pines  surrounded  the  spot, 
and  the   steadily  growing  wind  whistled 


mournfully  through  the  needled  branches. 
The  two  went  home  again,  and  talked  till 
long  in  the  night. 

The  late  summer  months  passed  quickly, 
Tom  and  Blake  blazing  new  trails, 
building  traps,  making  snowshoes,  and 
stiffening  up  their  log  cabin  to  withstand 
the  furious  winter  storms  and  snows. 
Thus  the  autumn  came  and  went.  The 
two  laid  in  a  supply  of  caribou  and  bear 
meat,  so  that  when  at  last  Jim  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  the  ground  deep 
covered  with  white,  they  were  ready  for  it. 

"  I  see'd  a  long  shoe  track  to-day, 
Tom,"  Blake  announced  one  night  in 
January,  as  he  came  in  from  the  bitter 
cold  evening  air.  "Traps  wam't  tetched 
though;  did  purty  fair  this  trip,"  he 
continued,  throwing  off  his  fur  bag. 

"Whar'dyeseeit?" 

"  D  ye  mind  th'  place  whar  you  an'  me 
sot  out  thet  bunch  o'  saple  traps,  allclost 
t'gether  ?  " 

The  other  nodded. 

**  Right  thar,  leadin*  nigh  onto  sou'- 
west." 

"He  must  hev  gon  ercrost  th'  Long 
Barren,  then,  'cause  thar  ain't  no  way  in 
this  heft  o'  snow  to  git  round  either  side." 

"  I  guess  thet's  so."  Jim  pulled  off  his 
wet  socks  and  woollen  trousers.  "  I'm  dog- 
tired.    Give  us  a  snack,  an'  I'll  bunk  early." 

The  next  morning  the  two  were  off 
soon  after  light,  each  working  his  own 
trap  lines.  Tom  was  travelling  south, 
towards  the  Long  Barren,  when  he  sud- 
denly came  across  a  sledge  trail  He 
followed  it  a  short  distance. 

"  Who  in  thunder  is  this  ?  "  he  muttered, 
growing  excited  as  he  saw  the  track  led 
straight  on  for  the  Giant  Split,  as  it  was 
called,  a  deep  crevasse  between  two  rock 
ridges.  "  Damn'  fools,  don't  know  much 
'bout  th'  lay  o*  land!"  He  followed  a 
bit  farther ;  then,  as  the  sun  w^as  getting 
down  towards  its  chilling  horizon,  he  turned 
back  for  home. 

*' Curse  it  all,  Jim,  I  don't  half  like 
this  business ;  if  it  was  squar*  Indians 
they'd  come  to  us,  'cause  they've  see'd 
our  lines  alright  'nuff!"  he  said,  as  the 
two  sat  at  the  stove-side. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  quiet 
opening  of  the  door;  a  blanket-shrouded 
and  muffled  figure  came  in,  carr>'ing  snow- 
shoes.  The  man  unwound  his  coverings. 
**  How,  Ogama !  "     It  was  Ah-t^. 

**Whut  ye  doin'  round  here?"  Blake 
asked,  keeping  back  the  surprise  he  felt 
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The  Indian  had  moved  up  to  the 
stove.  "  Ah-teg  come  tell  Ogama  story." 
He  pulled  out  an  old  clay  pipe  and  lighted 
it.  "  Ski-di-wa-bo  ?  "  (whisky).  Tom  gave 
him  a  tablespoonful  of  their  one-bottle 
supply.  The  Indian  puffed  stolidly,  then 
he  looked  up  and  his  eyes  were  flash- 
ing fire,  though  his  voice  was  low  and 
soft. 

"  Ogama  rememb*  when  Ah-teg  come, 
As-sin-ab  too,  for  white  man  counsel  ?  " 

Blake  nodded. 

"  Ogama  rememb'  counsel  he  give  Ah- 
teg?" 

Blake  nodded  again. 

"Ah-teg,  As-sin-ab  want  same  squaw. 
Say  do  what  Ogama  counsel.  Ogama 
say  white  man  have  one  squaw  self. 
Ah-teg  get  squaw,  for  Ah-teg  heap  rich 
Missen-abe  in  tribe.  As-sin-ab  took  squaw 
— go  'way  far;  Ah-teg  follow  fast  lak 
de  am-ik  (caribou).  No  find,  no  catch. 
See  trail,  follow  all  time.  Near  to  dead, 
see  ? "  He  drew  aside  his  long  beaded 
shirt  and  showed  a  body  worn  to  skin 
and  bone.     Then  he  Smoked  again. 

The  two  listened  as  though  in  a  trance, 
so  magnetic  was  the  soft  purring  voice  in 
which  lurked  the  Indian's  relentless 
vengeance. 

"  Ah  teg. heap  great  think  ;  follow  more 
fast,  drive  As-sin-ab  up  mountain — no 
catch.  Follow  more  an'  find  to-day  track 
of  Ah-teg,  his  squaw,  and  As-sin-ab  where 
two  fall  in  de  mouth  of  land." 

**  Thet  was  their  track  I  seed  ter-day," 
Tom  interrupted  eagerly. 

The  Indian  looked  at  him,  and  a  grim 
smile  fled  across  the  thin  tight  lips. 
"  Young  Ogama  lak  young  eagle,  mak* 
heap  noise,  no  feathers,  no  fly  ! " 

"Thar's  an  end  to  it,  then,  eh  ?  "  Blake 
asked,  reaching  for  a  match.  His  hand 
stopped  half-way  as  the  Indian  rose. 

Fierce  and  wild  he  looked  in  the  candle- 
light, standing  there,  his  feet  apart,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  long  black  hair 
falling  in  rigid  lines  about  his  pain- 
furrowed  face.  His  eyes  burned  and 
glowed  in  their  sockets,  and  his  nostrils 
quivered  like  those  of  a  well-bred  horse. 
**  End,  Ogama  say  ? "  The  world  of 
sarcasm  in  the  ever-purring  voice  stung 
like  a  whip. 

"  Thet's  what  I  said — end  ;  and  what 
can  Ah-teg  do  ?  " 

"  Ah-teg  can  kill,  kill,  kill !  "  came  the 
breathless  answer. 

"  How  if  they're  dead  in  the  Split  ?" 


"  Ogama  no  know  the  Missen-abe  live 
like  animal  after  dead  ?  " 

"  Shucks,  rot,  hell,  anything ! "  Tom 
blurted  out. 

The  tall  Indian  looked  at  him  in 
withering  contempt,  then  turned  to  Blake. 
"  Will  Ogama  lend  Ah-teg  gun  ?  " 

"Whatfer?" 

In  majestic  silence  the  Indian  lifted 
his  hand  till  the  fingers  pointed  straight 
at  the  trapper.  "De  Manito  he  tell 
Ah-teg  dat  As-sin-ab  is  fox  now,  an*  dat 
Ah-teg  squaw  is  Wa-ba-boos  (white  rabbit). 
As-sin-ab  he  kill  man  of  Great  White 
Squaw,  an' " 

"  Th'  p'liceman !  I  knowed  I  was 
right!"  Tom  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee. 
The  Indian  paid  no  attention. 

"  An'  great  Manito  tell  Ah-teg  to  shoot 
self  in  head,  then  Ah-teg  be  wolf  and 
kill,  kill,  kill.     Give— gun!" 

Hypnotised  by  the  black  eyes  that 
stared  through  and  through  him,  Bkke 
reached  slowly  for  the  rifle,  and  handed 
it  to  the  Indian.  With  a  wild  ringing 
cry  Ah-teg  cocked  it,  put  it  to  his  head, 
between  his  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
He  dropped,  a  lifeless  heap. 

The  two  stared;  the  silence  was 
absolute. 

"My  God ! "  Tom  whispered  in  awe  : 
"my  God!" 

All  night  they  talked  in  whispers,  not 
daring  to  move  the  body,  so  strong  had 
been  the  Indian's  power.  At  daylight 
Jim  looked  out.  It  had  began  to  snow, 
and  the  white  particles  floated  down  in 
silent  myriads. 

"  We'd  best  go  to  the  traps  this  momin*, 
Tom ;  we'll  lose  fur  if  we  don't ;  we  can 
bury — him — this  arternoon." 

They  started  out  together  tacitly, 
neither  caring  to  be  alone.  Blake  was 
in  the  lead  as  they  came  to  the  Split, 
which  they  had  to  cross.  He  stopped, 
shaking  all  over.  "  Look  !  "  he  muttered 
hoarsely,  "  look  !  ' 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Split,  just  where 
a  sledge  trail  led  into  the  soft,  engulfing, 
choking  snow,  sat  a  timber  wolf;  it 
watched  them  steadily. 

"At  its  feet,  man— at  its  feet,"  Tom 
whimpered. 

There,  under  the  half-open  jaws,  with 
the  drool  dripping  slowly  on  them,  lay  the 
dead  lx)dies  of  a  white  rabbit  and  a  fox. 

The  two  turned  and  sped  away,  the 
lone  great  wolf  watching  them  disappear 
in  the  snowy  distance.  ,g,,,,,yGoOgle 
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WE  are  three  London  children, 
and  we  once  had  three  white 
mice.  We  have  written  this 
history  of  them,  as  some  strange  adven- 
tures befell  them  on  their  short  way 
through  the  world. 

We  bought  our  mice  of  one  of  the 
Universal  Providers,  and  we  paid  six- 
pence each  for  them.  We  thought  that 
we  ought  to  have  had  them  for  a  less 
sum,  as  we  were  buying  so  many  at  one 
time,  but  the  man  who  sold  them  to  us 
said      firmly, 


"  TAree  white 
mice  don't 
spell  whole- 
sale— 1  east- 
ways  not 
here  \  " 

Only  the 
pa  pa- mouse, 
whose  name 
was  Bob,  was 
really  white. 
Mrs.  Burr, 
the  heroine 
of  this  tale, 
was  black 
and  white, 
with  a  narrow 
line  of  white 
running  a  1 1 
round  her 
waist,  like  a 
little  girdle. 
The  child- 
mouse.  Bill, 
was  yellow 
and  white,  in 
a     mottled 


pattern.  He  was  of  a  very  amiable 
character,  and  was  much  beloved  by  every 
one  ;  but  he  died  young,  of  the  influenza. 
This  disease  he  caught  from  the  old  cart- 
horse which  lived  at  the  Mill,  where  we 
took  our  mice  for  their  autumn  holiday. 

That  Mill  was  a  delightful  old  place ; 
the  guide-book  said  that  it  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  house  part 
of  it  must  have  been  done  up  since  then, 
for  it  had  a  bathroom  and  a  closed  range, 
and     other    conveniences.      In    fact,    it 

seemed  quite 
new  in  com- 
parison with 
the  mill  it- 
self, which 
was  a  very 
ancient  struc- 
ture. The 
old  mill  was 
a  most 
dangerous 
place  :  it  was 
many  stories 
high,  and  if 
we  had  not 
been  very 
careful  where 
we  stepped, 
on  the  top 
landing,  we 
might  have 
d  r  o  p  p  e  d 
through  the 
square  holes 
in  the  floor 
there,  and 
have    slipped 

7»w  white  mice  don't  apell  wholesale''*     ^  ,,     f^A'/Kri^^idc 
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the  long  calico  funnels,  and  have  come 
out,  ground  quite  soft  and  small — in 
the  form  of  oatmeal,  maize,  or  flour — 
on  to  the  floor  below.  Once  or  twice, 
when  we  had  taken  the  kittens  up  with 


One  day  at  the  Mill,  we  found  a  young 
rat  that  was  being  teased  by  the  old  mill 
cat  Tootsie,  so  we  took  it  away  from  her 
and  put  it  into  a  small  basket. 

Our    father    said   to   us,    "Mrs.  Puss 


'We  could  not  fancy  our  porridge." 


us  to  the  top  floor  of  the  mill,  they  would 
quite  suddenly  disappear,  and  we  always 
feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  down 
through  those  holes.  Then  we  none  of 
us  could  fancy  the  home-made  bread  or 
the  porridge  at  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning.  We  could  not  explain  this 
feeling  to  mother,  and  she  would  say  to 
us,  "  Well !  you  are  funny  children  ! — 
when  you  are  in  London  you  are  always 
clamouring  for  nice  home-made  country 
bread,  and  now  that  you  have  it  set 
before  you,  you  will  not  eat  it ! "  But 
perhaps  at  that  very  moment  there  would 
be  heard  a  scrambling  noise  down  the 
chimney,  and  the  two  darling  kittens, 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  would  appear, 
having  taken  this  short  cut  back  to  the 
house  from  the  top  of  the  mill.  And 
then  we  would  find  that  the  porridge  and 
the  whole-meal  bread  were  very  good  again. 
Our  mice  quite  enjoyed  the  railway 
journey  into  the  country.  It  was  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  travelled.  They  were 
very  good  and  quiet  during  the  first  part 
of  the  journey.  But  we  felt  sure  that 
they  must  be  getting  weary  of  being 
shut  up  for  so  long  a  time  in  their  little 
travelling  car ;  we  therefore  took  them  all 
out,  and  let  them  stand  on  the  window- 
ledge  of  the  carriage,  so  that  they  could 
admire  the  landscape.  We  wondered 
whether  they  thought  that  the  cows 
whom  they  saw  eating  the  grass  in  the 
green  fields,  and  scampering  away  as  the 
train  passed,  were  big  mottled  mice. 
When  we  stopped  at  the  stations  along 
the  line,  the  porters  and  the  news-boys 
collected  before  our  window,  to  stare  at 
the  three  tiniest  travellers  they  had  ever 
5^^n. 


doesn't  like  that  plan  of  yours  at  all ;  one 
of  these  days  she  will  be  helping  herself 
to  a  few  of  your  white  mice." 

So  after  that,  Philip — that's  our  brother 
— kept  the  mouse-cage  on  his  bedroom 
window-sill.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  for 
one  day  when  we  came  home  from  black- 
l)erry-gathering,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
Bob  and  Mrs.  Burr  strolling  about  the 
gravel  walks  of  the  front  garden.  But 
where  was  Brother  Bill  ?  We  hastily 
replaced  the  two  old  mice  in  their  cage, 
and  then  we  ran  to  the  housekeeper  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  the 
little  missing  Bill. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said;  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  that's  what  Tootsie's  playing 
with  now  in  the  back-yard  ! " 

So  out  we  all  trooped,  and  there  we 
found  Tootsie  grinning  away,  as  she  sat 
beside  an  upturned  milk-pail.  She  peeped 
f.t  something  behind  the  pail,  and  then 
she  gave  a  winky  kind  of  smile  at  us. 
>\  hen  the  housekeeper  advanced  towards 
her,  Tootsie  caught  up  our  poor  little  Bill 
in  her  mouth,  and  ran  a  few  paces  off 
with  him.  At  last  the  housekeeper  caught 
Tootsie,  who  at  once  dropped  Bill  j  and 
when  we  picked  up  our  poor  little  darling, 
his  heart  was  beating  fast  and  hard,  like 
a  little  watch  inside  his  little  jacket,  and 
we  popped  him  quickly  back  into  the 
mouse-cage. 

1'he  Mill  was  a  very  delightful  place, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  wander  anywhere 
we  pleased,  and  wherever  we  went  our 
mice  were  sure  to  go.  One  day  we  took 
them  all  three  into  the  cowshed,  for  we 
thought  it  would  be  an  agreeable  change 
for  Mrs.  Burr  to  have  a  ride  on  the  back 
of  the  dun-coloured  cow.i^^This^was  the 
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good  cow,  the  one  we  all  loved  best.  So 
we  put  her  up  there,  and  the  broad  back 
of  the  cow  was  like  a  great  tableland  to 
her.  She  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
her  walk,  up  and  down  the  undulations 
of  the  cow's  back,  when  the  cowherd 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  gazed  at 
the  cow,  stared  at  us,  and  then  said  in 
a  sad  voice  :  "  That  cow'll  never  give  no 
mare  milk  so  long  as  she  lives  !  '* 

But  the  funny  thing  was,  that  after  this 
adventure  she  went  on  giving  us  milk  just 
the  same  as  she  had  done  before. 

There    were    lots    of   wild    rats     and 
common  mice  in  the  Mill  :  one  morning 
we  found  seven  mice  caught  in  a  single- 
compartment  trap ;  they  were  packed  as 
closely  together  as  they  could  be.     The 
rats  abounded,  too ;  they  seemed   to  be 
everywhere— in  the  Mill,  in  the  granary, 
and  scrambling  up  and  down  between  the 
double  walls  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the 
house— and  that  during  the  day-time  as 
well  as  at  night.     All  night  long  they  ran 
about  over  our  heads,  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  roof  of  our   bedroom. 
They  scampered  about  as  if  they 
were  holding  evening  parlies  up 
there,    parlies    of    dancing    and 
romps,  interspersed  with  round 
games  and   shrill  singing.     Oh, 
how  they  went  round  and  round  ! 

One  of  the  cats  (it  was  clever 
old  Tootsie)  used  to  sit  on  the 
palings  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
watch  the  festoons  of  ivy  that 
covered  the  walls  which  con- 
nected the  mill  with  the  house. 
Now  along  this  ivy  the  rats  used 
to  pass.  When  'Tootsie  saw  the 
ivy  leaves  agitated  above  her,  she 
would  make  a  sudden  upward 
spring,  and,  if  she  had  aimed  well, 
she  would  bring  down  a  rat  to 
the  ground.  Wc  used  to  ihink 
this  was  a  very  rough  kind  of 
sport;  but  evidently  it  was 
Tootsie's  business — just  as  it  is 
our  father^s  business  to  go  to  his 
office  in  London  every  day.  In 
the  evening,  when  we  sat  round 
the  lamp  or  on  the  sofa,  Tootsie 
used  to  stroll  in,  looking  very 
ladylike,  and,  if  we  spoke  of 
"  rats  !  "*  she  did  not  seem  to  have  ever 
heard  the  word  before.  There  was  such 
a  great  difference  between  her  fierceness 
in  the  day-time,  and  her  being  so  very 
proper  at  night,  that  several  little  poems 


were  made  about  her. 
of  the  verses: — 


Here  are   three 


^ 

1 


I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
With  a  Tootsie  fond  and  true : 

All  day  she  hunted  rats  on  walls. 
And  at  night  she  dressed  in  blue. 

I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
With  a  puss  that  was  always  guzzling  : 

All  day  she  hunted  rats  on  walls, 
And  at  night  wore  pink  book-muslin. 

I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
With  a  puss  that  fed  on  lights  : 

All  day  she  hunted  rats  on  walls, 
And  at  night  wore  spangled  tights. 

We  afterwards  heard,  from  the  kittens, 
that  Tootsie  liked  the  two  first  verses  of 
this  poem  very  much,  but  that  she 
considered  the  last  one  to  be  rude  and 
rather  coarse. 

Now,  after  we  had  had  a  very  happy 
time  all  together,  that  dreadful  event 
happened  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded— our  dear  Bill  died.  He  had 
the  influenza  very  severely ;  he  caught  it 


"The  housekeeper  soon  caught  her.' 

when  he  was  playing  with  Bob  in  the 
loose-box  in  the  shed  where  the  old  cart- 
horse slept.  We  quite  forgot  to  tell  him 
that  the  cart-horse  had  been  ill.  We  did 
all  we  could  for  hin^.J>^J^^yt§f(3^eS 
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him  up  and  keeping  him  warm  and  out 
of  draughts — for  that  was  what  we  heard 
a  people's  doctor  tell  our  mother  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  when  tve  had 
the  influenza;  and  we  thought  that  a 
mouse-doctor  would  order  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  for  his  four-footed 
patient. 

But  it  was  all  of  no  use — our  little 
darling  died  !  We  were  dreadfully  sorry  ; 
but  it  cheered  us  to  give  him  a  beautiful 
funeral.  We  had  an  empty  Bryant  &' 
May's  safety  match-box  (one  of  the  smaller 
size),  which  we  lined  with  rose  petals; 
and  we  dug  a  little  hole  under  one  of  the 
tall  poplar  trees  on  the  other  side  of  our 
stream.  Then  we  formed  a  procession, 
and  we  girls  lowered  the  little  coffin  into 
the  grave,  while  our  brother  rang  the 
dinner-bell  as  slowly  as  he  was  able.  We 
made  two  tiny  wreaths  of  flowers  for 
Bob  and  Mrs.  Burr  to  place  on  the  little 
mound ;  one  of  them  was  composed  of 
field-daisies,  and  the  other  one  was  of 
pansies  out  of  the  garden — and  most 
fortunately  the  beds  there  were  so  over- 
shadowed by  trees  that  the  flowers  grew 
very  small ;  they  looked  like  wild  hearts- 
case,  and  so  they  were  just  the  size  that 


the  pansies  in  a  mouse's  garden  would 
have  been. 

The  bigger  one  of  us  girls  is  the  poet 
of  our  family,  and  she  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  Bill's  headstone.  She  always  writes 
verses  to  put  on  the  graves  of  all  the  dead 
creatures  that  she  finds  lying  about  in  the 
country ;  and  once,  when  she  went  by 
herself  to  stay  with  some  people  who 
lived  in  a  very  wild  place,  where  she  was 
always  finding  something  dead,  she  made 
quite  a  cemetery  of  iheir  remains,  and 
there  were  verses  all  round  it.  In  that 
graveyard  there  were  two  birds,  a  rabbit, 
a  beetle,  a  fish,  and  a  curious  kind  of 
worm :  the  worm  our  sister  addressed  in 
the  epitaph  as  "  Strange  lengthy  form," 
because  she  did  not  know  what  its  real 
name  was. 

Well,  this  is  the  poem  that  our  poet 
made  for  Bill's  tombstone: 

Beneath  the  swaying  poplar, 

Beside  ihe  bickering  rill, 
We  buried  late  this  summer 

Our  little  playmate  Bill. 

He  had  the  Influenza — 

He  caught  it  from  a  friend — 

He  could  not  l)ear  the  shock  of  it  ; 
That  illness  caused  his  end  I 


'  \Ne  formctt   a  procession.* 
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THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE* 

BY   CECIL  CHARD. 


THE  rest  of  the  world  moves  on  ; 
the  seven  days*  wonder,  the  out- 
burst of  pity  and  sympathy,  be- 
long to  the  past ;  now  for  the  victims 
comes  the  hour  of  bitter  reaHsation,  the 
herculean  labour  of  reconstruction,  the 
struggle  for  actual  existence,  unwitnessed, 
unapplauded. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit  with  which  the  great 
majority  in  the  city  endured  the  shock, 
the  prolonged  suspense  and  privation  ; 
but  the  agony  of  the  first  moments  was 
so  poignant,  the  secret  dread — that  the 
end  of  all  things,  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come — so  unnerving,  that  it  was  easy 
to  bear  the  trying  events  of  the  following 
days  with  comparative  calm. 

Reluctantly  people  returned  to  their 
houses,  only  to  rush  out  at  the  first 
hint  of  danger.  Shocks  of  earthquake,  of 
more  or  less  severity,  alternated  with 
terrific  explosions  of  dynamite.  A  battle 
of  Titans  was  going  on,  and  the  field  was 
hidden  by  huge  fiery  clouds.  The  hope 
that  much  of  the  city  might  be  saved  was 
at  last  exchanged  for  the  certainty  that 
most  of  it  was  already  doomed.  From 
the  tops  of  the  hills  people  watched  the 
work  of  wholesale  destruction,  in  silence 
or  with  grim  jests.  There  was  no  water, 
and  with  that  knowledge  instandy — by 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  imagination — the 
throat  felt  dry,  the  lips  parched.  Deliber- 
ately, without  excitement,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  immediate 
needs.  Those  who  had  money  procured 
soda-water,  tinned  goods,  bread  and 
butter.  The  cool  of  the  morning  changed 
to  a  close  and  oppressive  heat ;  occasion- 
ally the  sun  broke  out  from  behind  the 
black  pall  of  smoke  that  obscured  the  sky. 
The  sudden  brilliance  brought  into  pitiless 
clearness  the  changed  aspect  of  things : 
the  battered  houses,  the  streets  choked 
with  fallen  bricks,  the  torn  pavements, 
the  twisted  wires,  and  the  motley  appear- 
ance of  the  haggard  procession,  the  ever- 
moving,  ever-changing  crowds.  Where 
had  they  come  from,  these  human  swarms, 
tugging,  like  ants,  at  burdens  far  beyond 
their  strength  to  lift  ? 

Turks,  Philippinos,  Costa-Ricans,  Italian 


women,  carrying  enormous  bundles  on 
their  heads ;  Chinese  in  droves,  moved 
slowly  on  with  their  possessions — the 
most  heterogeneous,  the  most  incongruous 
treasures — ^great  pictures,  heavy,  gold- 
framed,  bright-coloured,  generally  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child — empty  birdcages, 
ponderous   upholstery. 

The  value  of  things  is  always  relative ; 
for  the  time  being  everything  that  con- 
tributed to  elegance  and  ease,  to  the 
luxury  of  the  moment — delicate  clothing, 
fine  linen,  furniture,  silver,  books — had 
become  worse  than  worthless.  The  barest 
necessities  were  all  that  were  prayed  for 
— a  safe  comer  of  the  earth  on  which 
to  rest  a  weary  head,  a  little  water,  food — 
and,  above  all,  the  sense  of  security  that 
seemed  suddenly  priceless — the  one  boon 
to  be  demanded  of  life. 

Mechanically,  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  every  attempt  was  made  to  save 
once  valued  personal  properties.  Trenches 
were  dug,  and  silver  and  family  pictures 
buried.  The  fortunate  ones  who  had 
conveyances  at  their  disposal  piled  up 
huge,  swaying  loads ;  those  who  had  not, 
harnessed  themselves  to  their  trunks,  to 
perambulators,  to  go-carts,  and  hauled  and 
tugged,  panting  with  the  effort,  up  the 
long,  steep  hills. 

If  the  hours  of  the  first  day  were  inter- 
minable, the  night  was  endless.  Every 
open  square,  even  the  cemeteries,  were 
crowded.  All  night  long  the  procession 
of  weary  refugees  passed  along,  on  their 
road  to  the  Military  Reservation,  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  or  to  that  long  strip 
of  marshy  land  that  juts  out  into  the  bay. 
From  every  point,  hot  and  weary  eyes 
were  fixed  on  that  sea  of  liquid  flame, 
that  grew  broader  and  broader — an 
irresistible  flood.  We  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  streets  that 
intervened  between  the  line  of  the  fire 
and  the  home  we  had  abandoned. 

Anguished  thought,  denied  utterance 
all  day  long,  secret  terrors,  sternly  con- 
trolled, would  have  been  enough  to 
banish  sleep.  There  was  no  precedent 
to  help  us  in  this  experience.  The  past 
had  been  destroyed,  the  present  was 
chaos — from  the  future  we-shrank.  j  What 
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had  been  the  history  of  all  disasters,  but 
long  chronicles  of  ruin  and  famine  and 
pestilence  ? 

Around  us  could  be  heard  sounds  of 
loud  conversations,  even  occasional 
laughter,  or  the  high,  excited  questioning 
of  a  child  to  whom  this  bivouac  on  the 
hill  was  an  unpremeditated  picnic.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  rolled  up  in 
blankets,  some  huddled  together  without 
covering  of  any  kind,  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment or  the  moist  grass. 

With  another  day-dawn  the  situation  had 
developed  new  conditions.  To  procure 
food  and  water  had  become  the  first 
problem.  Soldiers  patrolled  the  streets 
of  those  districts  threatened  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  flames,  turning  back  many 
who  were  inclined  to  attempt  anew  the 
rescue  of  their  effects. 

Several  of  the  large  mansions,  on  the 
streets  still  secure  from  danger,  opened 
hospitable  doors,  turning  their  living- 
rooms  or  their  trim  lawns  into  temporary 
hospitals.  Ambulances  and  motors  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  sick  and  the 
aged  to  places  of  safety.  Stations  for  the 
distribution  of  food  were  not  yet  easy  of 
access  ;  many  went  hungry,  but  all  drank 
whenever  or  wherever  they  could  obtain 
water,  either  in  the  camps,  where  there  was 
a  limited  quantity,  or  from  horse-troughs 
or  broken  mains  with  horses  and  dogs. 

The  sun  of  another  day  rose  on  vast, 
unsheltered  crowds  of  haggard  people, 
begrimed  with  soot  and  smoke,  in  a 
constant  shower  of  cinders  and  ashes — 
unwashed  and  hungry.  Even  at  this  time 
there  were  no  lamentations  ;  an  energetic 
optimism  prevailed — a  passionate  belief  in 
the  future.  When  it  became  necessary 
for  us  too  to  move  from  the  square  where 
we  had  taken  refuge  we  held  a  hurried 
consultation.  It  was  determined  to  divide 
the  forces  and  to  make  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  older  people  and  the  children 
to  a  country  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  Two  of  us  volunteered  to  gather 
information  whether  the  ferry-boats  were 
running  and  about  the  best  means  of 
reaching  them.  The  rest  were  to  wait  in- 
definitely at  a  given  place. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  wide  detour. 
In  silence,  with  hardly  an  exclamation, 
we  began  to  see  the  results  of  the  appalling 
disaster — it  was  like  living  in  a  nightmare. 
It  had  become  almost  impossible  to 
recognise  places  familiar  to  us  from  child- 
hood.    Over  the  hot  pavements,  blocked 


with  smoking  debris,  under  crumbling  walls, 
we  took  our  arduous  way.  The  streets  that 
had  not  yet  been  burned  were  deserted, 
strewn  with  wreckage,  trunks,  bundles 
of  bedding,  furniture,  bonnets — all  the 
miscellaneous  stores  that  had  been  hastily 
accumulated  and  as  hastily  abandoned. 
In  some  places  the  streets  themselves 
seemed  distorted,  twisted  in  their  actual 
direction.  The  asphaltum  rose  in 
mounds,  like  miniature  volcanoes,  or 
the  ground  had  sunk  and  broken  into 
deep  crevices. 

On  one  corner,  from  a  hole  in  the  pave- 
ment, spouted  a  tiny  spring  of  fresh  water. 
People  made  cups  of  their  hands  or  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  drank  with  their 
mouths,  as  they  may  often  have  quenched 
their  thirst  at  a  mountain  brook. 

After  hours  of  delay  we  managed  to 
secure  a  greengrocer's  cart  with  one 
superannuated  horse.  Into  this  sorry 
conveyance  we  crowded  all  the  women 
and  children  it  would  hold,  and  then 
began,  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  long  journey 
to  the  boat.  When  at  last  we  arrived, 
the  great  space  before  the  Ferry  Building 
looked  like  the  scene  of  a  village  fair. 
It  was  black  with  people,  with  carts,  with 
carriages.  The  bay  seemed  placid  beyond 
its  blue  and  smiling  wont,  and  when,  after 
an  hour  by  packed  boat  and  crowded  train, 
we  had  finally  arrived  at  our  destination, 
how  peaceful  was  the  aspect  of  wide  green 
lawns,  and  a  house  buried  in  roses !  We 
looked  at  it  with  bloodshot  eyes  that  were 
suddenly  suffused  with  tears — the  contrast 
with  what  we  had  left  was  too  painful. 

Here  too,  however,  at  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  there  was  a  continuous  shower  of 
ashes,  of  burnt  paper;  charred  leaves 
of  books  and  sheets  of  music  blew  into 
the  open  windows  and  fluttered  in  the 
trees.  There  was,  in  truth,  in  these  days 
no  **  rest  for  the  w^eary."  After  the 
rejoicings  at  our  safety  were  over,  and 
our  helpless  charges  confided  to  the  kind 
hands  so  anxious  to  care  for  them,  we 
felt  ourselves,  in  spite  of  persuasion, 
forced  to  return  to  those  we  had  left.  W^e 
found  no  contentment  in  these  lovely 
surroundings;  we  had  no  eyes  for  the 
beauty,  no  heart  for  the  rejoicings. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  landing 
seemed  impossible ;  the  flames  swept  in 
fiercest  heat  and  fury  from  end  to  end  of 
the  water  front.  Fire-tugs  dashed  in  and 
out,  and  we  could  see  the  heavy  black 
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lines  of  hose  against  the  intense  glare. 
The  water  from  shore  to  shore  glowed  with 
reflections — a  stream  of  burning  gold.  In 
one  place  where  the  oil  tanks  blazed  the 
flames  shot  up  like  a  fountain  of  fire. 

As  the  fishing-boat  in  which  we  had 
secured  a  passage  skirmished  around, 
between  the  dismantled  sheds,  fallen  into 
heaps  of  kindling  wood,  they  too  took 
fire,  and  it  became  a  question  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  land.  Finally 
we  took  a  desperate  chance,  chose  our 
moment  and  a  clear  space  of  a  few  feet  to 
come  close,  and  sprang  for  the  pier.  In 
absolute  silence  we  worked  and  shoved 
ourselves  up  to  the  wharf.  The  women 
had  remained  in  the  boat  to  await  a  belter 
opportunity,  and  before  we  had  scrambled 
up,  the  boat  had  slipped  back  into  the 
stream.  We  stood  for  an  instant  be- 
wildered and  awed  by  the  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Within  twenty  feet  of  us  the 
fire  was  licking  up  sheds  and  warehouses. 
The  cattle  cars  stood  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  flames,  and  as  we  emerged  from 
the  darkness  a  dozen  black  figures  were 
seen  grappling  with  the  doors.  The  next 
moment  out  they  poured,  the  afi'righted 
creatures,  lowing,  bleating ;  hens,  chickens, 
ducks  squawking,  screaming  with  almost 
human  anguish.  They  went  off  in  a  wild 
stampede,  some  directly  towards  and  into 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  fire. 

In  the  interest  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  we  had  inadvertently  stepped  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  cars. 

"  Hullo,  friends  !  "  said  a  sharp  voice, 
**  here,  take  a  hand  :  we  need  help." 

Without  hesitation  we  grasped  the  heavy 
hose  and  joined  the  rank  of  the  fire- 
fighters. We  were  released  after  two 
hours  of  utterly  hopeless,  dogged  labour. 

Like  shadows  we  slipped  behind 
crumbling  walls  and  heaps  of  debris,  and 
in  a  few  moments  had  gained  comparative 
safety,  and  a  solitude  that  was  heart- 
breaking. This  had  been  the  business 
centre  of  the  town  ;  now  in  total  darkness, 
with  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  fire,  the 
crash  of  falling  walls  still  in  our  ears,  the 
silence  seemed  profound.  Open  portals 
yawned  in  caverns  of  gloom,  tangled  wires 
blew  about  the  hollow  casements,  gaunt 
walls  thrust  up  the  towering  menace  of 
their  fall,  ashen  smoke-wreaths  hovered 
like  ghosts  before  and  behind  us.  We 
too  felt  ourselves  ghosts,  the  last  men 
left  alive,  melancholy  spirits  forgotten  in 
this  City  of  the  Dead.     When,   footsore 


and  weary,  we  had  at  last  reached  the 
camp,  ** Lights  Out"  had  sounded,  the  last 
candle  had  been  extinguished,  every  one 
had  retired.  After  a  whispered  welcome, 
we  too  knew,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  days,  the  comfort  of  pulling  off  slifl" 
boots  and  clothes  that  were  white  with 
dust  and  ashes. 

In  the  renewed  sense  of  security  that 
the  relief  from  three  days  of  tensest  anxiety 
had  given  them,  a  few  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  adventurous  began  to  arrange  to 
make  a  home  out  of  the  wildest  and  most 
incongruous  beginnings.  In  the  camps, 
and  in  the  streets  spared  by  the  fire,  stoves 
of  fallen  bricks  were  sheltered  by  an 
awning  of  wood  or  canvas,  and  hot  coffee 
or  a  fried  egg  came  within  the  range  of 
possible  dreams.  To  be  sure,  every  now 
and  then,  if  the  wind  rose,  the  soldier  on 
patrol,  or  the  inexperienced  cook  in  person, 
with  sighs  of  regret  for  the  savoury  dish  to 
be  sacrificed,  would  hasten  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  for  fear  of  the  flying  sparks. 

Oh  !  those  first  days  of  the  wind  and 
the  dust,  those  nights  of  unlit  dark  and 
rain :  for  how  many  thousands  will  they 
remain  as  the  most  memorable  of  their 
lives !  All  class  distinctions  were  set 
aside,  every  barrier  was  down.  Children 
were  born  and  mothers  died;  the  lame 
rose  up  and  walked,  the  sick  miraculously 
recovered.  The  streets  began  to  take  on 
the  look  of  a  mining  camp.  The  men 
wore  high  boots,  dark  shirts,  the  roughest 
clothes ;  a  well-dressed  woman  was  stared 
iii — almost  audibly  derided. 

On  Sunday  services  were  held  in  all  the 
churches — services  of  thanksgiving,  with- 
out bitterness  or  irony — on  the  steps  of  the 
demolished  sanctuaries,  in  the  parks,  in 
vacant  lots,  in  the  street.  Even  a  band 
of  devout  Chinese  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  burned  district,  dug  out  their  charred 
and  mutilated  Joss,  and  with  incantations 
and  prayers,  placed  around  liim,  on  the 
ground,  their  offerings— the  food  for  lack 
of  which  they  had  gone  hungry.  And 
who  is  to  say,  even  if  the  Joss  did  not 
avail  himself,  but  the  starved  curs  that  had 
escaped  shooting  raadeaway  with  the  booty, 
that  their  prayers  were  less  regarded  ? 

The  weeks  since  then  have  passed,  the 
fury  of  optimism  is  over,  and  the  stupend- 
ous task  begun  that  must  be  continued 
over  months,  over  years  of  prolonged  and 
arduous  effort — by  means  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  general  recognition  of  the 
public  and  private  need 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  CRICKET. 

THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  AUSTRALIANS,  ENGLISH 
AMATEURS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS, 

BY  A.    C.    MACLAREN. 


THE  Australian,  from  the  moment 
he  can  toddle,  will  get  a  game  of 
cricket  somehow.  Will  he  ask 
for  advice  ?  Certainly  not :  he  will  take 
to  the  game  as  a  duck  does  to  water. 
He  will  play  in  the  manner  most  natural 
to  him,  and  always  for  all  he  is  worth. 
The  games  phyed  by  the  lads  in  Sydney, 
especially,  always  left  an  impression  upon 
me,  owing  to  the  great  keenness  displayed 
on  all  sides,  an  amount  of  go  being  put 
into  their  work  that  would  have  done  a 
Test  team  credit.  With  a  game  finished, 
the  youngster,  knowing  both  the  Test 
teams  arc  practising,  hurries  across  to  tlie 
Oval  to  sit  behind  the  nets  and  take  in 
the  play  of  the  various  batsmen,  all  of 
whom  he  already  knows  all  about.  That 
this  youngster  has  the  faculty  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  game,  can  be 
readily  understood,  for  it  is  characteristic 
of  all  Australian  lads  to  be  very  observant 
and  painstaking  in  carrying  out  what  each 
one  is  learning  for  himself,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  true  judge  of  the  game 
will  occasionally  be  able  to  name  the 
cricketer  the  lad  has  taken  for  his  model. 
He  is  a  very  interesting  study,  too,  during 
that  time  in  which  he  is  gradually  and 
surely  building  himself  into  a  future  Test 
player.  He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  asks 
few  questions — indeed,  he  might  take  it  as 
an  afrront  even  if  advice  were  given,  which 
is  not  likely,  for  our  Colonial  friends 
believe  in  the  self-taught  theory,  and 
small  blame  to  them.  The  youngster  in 
Australia  is  naturally  self-reliant,  whilst 
liis  determination  and  thoroughness  stand 
him  in  good  stead  on  the  cricket-field. 
He  believes  in  doing  whatever  he  does 
with  all  his  might.  Cricket  is  good 
enough  for  him ;  he  has  no  craving  after 
the  lesser  games,  such  as  marbles  and 
kite-flying — for  which  he  has  no  time,  for, 
being  a  thorough  business  man,  he  devotes 
all  his  spare  time  to  the  game  of  his  soul. 
Very  early  in  life  he  knows  all  about 
the  game  as  played  between  the  States, 
and  never  will  he  make  the  mistake  of 
applauding  a  catch  from  a  bump  ball. 
Not  a  ball  bowled  does  he  miss,  and  the 
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incidents  of  the  game  are  retained  in  his 
memory  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  for 
it  comes  natural  to  have  to  go  over  the 
game  in  his  mind  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  play.  His  love  for  the  game 
prevents  him  from  ever  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  knowledge  that  will  be 
made  the  utmost  use  of  in  the  future. 
The  boys  who  honoured  me  in  the 
Colonies  by  watching  me  at  the  nets  made 
me  wish  to  play  my  best  before  them  ; 
and  somehow  the  practice  was  all  the 
more  enjoyable  with  the  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  youngsters  were,  one  and 
all,  watching  every  ball.  I  have  seen  a 
thousand  people  behind  a  net  in  Australia 
on  an  ordinary  day  {i.e.  not  a  match  day), 
but  I  can  never  recall  an  instance  of  a 
tenth  of  that  number  being  seen  at  home. 
The  Australian  has  more  confidence  in 
himself  than  has  the  Englishman,  and  for 
that  reason  he  makes  more  headway  in 
his  earlier  efforts.  Owing  to  matches 
being  played  to  a  finish,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  batsman  develops  early  caution, 
and  his  first  thoughts  will  be  turned 
towards  defence  rather  than  aggressive- 
ness. He  makes  up  his  mind  that  bowlers 
will  have  to  get  him  out,  and  that  he 
won't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  his  runs, 
for  so  long  as  he  gets  them  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  even  rate  of  scoring,  and  seldom 
has  any  craving  for  brilliance,  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  ordinary  games  out- 
side the  State  players.  On  those  perfect 
wickets  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the 
necessity  to  knock  a  good  bOwler  off  his 
length,  for  the  batsman  knows  he  is  the 
master  of  the  situation,  and  that  it  is  far 
better  policy  to  tire  this  excellent  trundler 
out,  when  he  is  not  so  likely  to  make  a 
mistake  on  his  part  as  he  might  do  if  he 
attempted  to  force  the  game  at  all.  No, 
he  prefers  to  use  a  great  amount  oif 
common-sense  when  at  the  wickets,  and 
pick  his  way  as  carefully  as  the  good  man 
to  hounds,  who  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  be  in  at  the  death  without  even 
wishing  to  be  considered,  but  can't  by 
going  straight  as  an  arrow  and  taking 
everything  as  it  comes.     Recklessness  so 
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far  as  his  cricket  is  concerned  is  not  in 
the  >oungster*s  vocabulary ;  not  even 
when  he  has  reached  three  figures  has  he 
any  desire  to  chance  anything,  preferring 
rather  to  plod  along  at  his  own  leisure. 
The  average  Australian  batsman  for  point 
of  style  does  not  compare  too  favourably 
with  the  Enghshman,  but  he  makes  up 
for  that  deficiency,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
by  placing  his  strokes  better,  and  possibly 
using  his  head  better. 

The  English  professional  batsman  is 
not  unlike  the  Australian  in  many  respects, 
for  he  is  every  bit  as  careful  as  a  rule, 
although  there  are  naturally  notable 
exceptions — more  so  to-day  than  formerly. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  professional 
batsman  to  think  rather  of  keeping  the 
ball  out  of  his  wicket  than  of  hitting 
to  the  boundary — which  has  caused  him 
to  appear  somewhat  lacking  in  enter- 
prise. There  is  something  mechanical 
about  the  professional  player  who  plays 
orthodox  cricket,  for  he  likes  obtaining 
his  runs  in  the  most  correct  style,  by 
.getting  them  along  the  ground,  and  only 
attempting  to  score  off  the  bad-length 
balls.  One  seldom  sees  this  type  of 
player  suddenly  change  his  tactics  against 
a  bowler  who  is  making  him  feel  and  look 
uncomfortable ;  he  will  generally  continue 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  with  little  or  no 
chance  of  making  runs,  when  a  jump  out 
occasionally  would  very  likely  have  proved 
profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  told  the 
bowler  he  was  not  going  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way.  The  professional  batsman  is 
nothing  like  so  ready  as  the  amateur  to 
put  a  bowler  through  his  facings,  by 
dashing  at  him  when  he  is  bowling  well, 
to  see  if  he  can  keep  his  head  when  hit, 
by  stealing  a  run  occasionally  to  bring  up 
every  fieldsman  who  is  poaching  ground, 
and  by  always  insisting  on  at  least  one 
fieldsman  being  out  in  the  country  to 
open  out  the  fieldsmen  nearer  the  wicket. 
The  professional  will  generally  wait  for 
opportunities  to  score  where  the  amateur 
will  make  his  opportunities ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  is  his  living,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  professional 
to  be  anything  but  on  the  cautious  side. 

Do  not  let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  my  opinion  this  defensive  play  is 
wrong,  and  is  never  interesting,  for  such 
is  not  the  case.  Shrewsbury's  methods 
were  always  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
me,  and  the  facile  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with   the  highest-class   bowling  on 


difficult  wickets  was  really  wonderful, 
W.  Gunn  was  always  the  delight  of  any 
man  capable  of  knowing  anything  about 
batting.  Ward  and  Barlow  both  ren- 
dered yeoman  service  for  England,  and 
on  no  account  do  I  wish  to  make  out 
that  amateuis  are  l>etter  than  their 
brother  professionals,  but  rather  that  the 
young  professional  who  has  to  work  his 
way  into  a  county  side  is  obliged  to  be 
careful  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  which  as  often  as  not  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  him  to  throw  off  over- 
caution  later  on.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  and  we  have  probably  more 
forcing  batsmen  amongst  the  players  than 
used  to  be  the  case — names  such  as  Hirst, 
Denton,  Wrathall,  Tyldesley,  Sharp  and 
Rothery,  a  very  promising  batsman  of 
the  free  order,  being  too  well  known 
to  discuss  fully — but  all  hold  their  own 
with  any  half-dozen  players  selected  for 
their  batting,  and  who  can  put  on  the 
pace  when  necessary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  young  player  is  too  readily 
discouraged  to  continue  his  free  style 
of  batting  when  he  has  that  gift,  being 
dropped  out  of  his  side  all  too  early, 
owing  to  the  pardonable  fiault  of  being 
possessed  of  too  much  courage,  which 
experience  is  bound  to  remedy.  The 
public  has  very  clearly  told  us  that  more 
attractive  cricket  is  required,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  leave  the  B.  P.  out  of  the 
reckoning. 

The  amateur  has  no  excuse  for  tedious 
play  when  runs  are  of  no  account,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  he  wilfully  offends. 
The  amateur  likes  to  enjoy  his  innings, 
and  give  as  much  pleasure  as  he  can  to 
the  onlookers,  but  he  often  comes  undone 
in  overdoing  the  sporting  game.  A  very 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  amateur  is  coached  in  his 
early  days,  for  a  certain  style  is  acquired 
in  one's  schooldays  which  is  not  easy 
to  shake  off;  indeed,  one  need  not  be 
clever  to  pick  out  certain  places  where 
amateur  batsmen  have  learnt  their  cricket, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  the  batsman 
one  is  watching.  Not  long  ago  the  Eton 
batsman  could  be  picked  out  of  a  mixed 
team  w^ith  one's  eyes  shut,  but  a  more, 
varied  style  is  on  his  part  practised  to- 
day. The  Harrow  boys  used  to  play 
a  much  freer  game,  owing  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  all  those  who 
believed  in  putting  the   bat  against   the 
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A  promising  youngster. 


HE  great 
balloon 
had  been 
rising 
slowly  all 
the  morn- 
ing from  a 
corner  of 
the  Rane- 
lagh.  At 
first  it 
looked, 
against  the 
green  turf, 
like  a  mon- 
strous yel- 
low bubble 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
form  and 
void. 
Then  it 
mounted 
a  jaundiced 
By  midday 


liigher,    looking  rather  like 

suet  pudding  badly  tied  up, 

it  had  risen  gracefully  against  the  dark 

background  of  elm  trees,  pegged  down  to 

the  ground  by  stolid  sandbags,  swaying  to 

and  fro  in    every  breeze   like   a  buoyant 

thing  of  life  trapped  in  a  net. 

It  was  the  first  public  debut  of  the 
Ci/y  of  London^  of  77,000  feet  cubic 
capacity,  the  biggest  balloon  in  the 
British  Isles,  built  and  designed  by  Mr. 
Percival  Spencer  for  Mr.  Frank  Butler, 
and  entered  as  one  of  three  representatives 
that  on  September  30th  will  champion 
this  country  in  the  first  Gordon- Bennett 
race  against  the  nominees  of  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States. 

In   the   course   of  the  afternoon    the 


City  of  London  made  one  or  two  captive 
ascents  for  the  entertainment  of  members 
of  the  Ranelagh.  She  behaved  with 
the  greatest  propriety —though  to  be 
pulled  down  at  the  end  of  a  rope  must 
have  been  something  of  an  indignity 
for  a  balloon  of  her  capacity.  She  rose 
majestically  to  a  height  between  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  elm 
trees  afforded  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
polo  grounds  and  a  grand  panorama  of 
the  West  End  beyond,  from  the  Great 
Wheel  of  Earl's  Court,  always  a  con- 
spicuous landmark,  to  the  stately  mass 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  towering  through 
the  blue  haze  over  South  London. 
However,  within  the  short  space  of  an 
hour  the  City  of  London  must  have  won 
several  recruits  for  the  Aero  Club.  Indies 
more  especially  were  enthusiastic.  Only 
a  hat  of  inconvenient  dimensions  pre- 
vented one  of  their  number  from  accepting 
Mr.  Frank  Butler's  invitation  to  join  his 
party  for  a  free  run  there  and  then. 

At  the  same  time  a  *'  free  run  "  is  as 
different  from  an  ascent  in  a  captive  balloon 
as  is  a  cruise  in  a  yacht  from  being  towed 
in  the  wake  of  a  harbour  tug.  For  one 
thing,  contact  with  earth  may  in  the  case 
of  most  people  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  and  the  swaying  of  the  car  cause 
qualms  which  bear  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  the  discomforts  of  inal  de  mer.  More- 
over, the  basket,  a  sort  of  canvas  screen 
constructed  shoulder-high  round  an  open 
ring,  makes  for  safety  rather  than  for 
comfort. 

At  h\'Q  o'clock,  despite  the  numbers  still 
eager  for  the  experience  of  a  trial  trip  in 
the  air,    Mr.  Butler  gave   orders  for  the 
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balloon  to  be  attached  to  his  travelling 
basket.  Under  Mr.  Percival  Spencer's 
direction,  who  is  about  as  smart  and  handy 
a  boatswain's  mate  as  any  skipper  can 
hope  to  have  under  his  command,  the  one 
basket  was  detached  and  the  other  fitted  to 
the  hoop  with  remarkably  little  loss  of  lime 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  neophyte, 
who  miscalculated  the  lime  for  pre- 
liminaries, and  lingered  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  all  but  missed  his  i)assage,  and, 
as  it  was,  committed  the  heinous  offence  of 
unpuncluality  and  was  duly  rebuked — for 
the  members  of  the  Aero  Club  stand  no 
nonsense  in  these  matters. 

But  even  when  reduced  to  a  proper 
spirit  of  abject  and  apologetic  humility, 
it  was  still  touch-and-go  as  to  whether 
the  fates  would  vouchsafe  his  first  ascent 
that  day. 

**  Hands  off!"  Mr.  Butler  ordered,  and 
every  one  stood  clear.  But  nothing 
happened.  The  basket  remained  stolidly 
on  the  ground,  as  if  it  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  leaving  it.  "  Some  one  must 
be  holding  on  still,"  said  Mr.  Spencer, 
jumping  over  the  side,  and  running  round 
the  basket  like  a  terrier  round  a  rat-hole. 
But  everything  was  clear ;  only  the 
balloon  refused  to  rise.  "She's  got  no 
lift,"  said  Mr.  Butler  ;  and  the  neophyte 
was  uncomfortably  aware  that  the  eyes  of 
all  waited  on  him.  The  City  of  London 
was  built  to  carry  twelve  persons.  The 
party  as  originally  arranged  consisted  of 
ten.  Of  these  Sir  Charles  Cust,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  equerry,  who  was  to 
have  made  his  first  ascent  that  day,  had 
been  obliged  to  pcratch ;  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Rolls,  having  undertaken  to  pilot  an 
ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  had 
further  reduced  the  number  to  eight. 
But,  owing  to  a  fold  in  the  canvas,  the 
balloon  had  not  filled  well.  (That  is  why 
there  is  a  list  in  the  balloon  in  the  subse- 
quent pli olographs.)  Besides,  the  captive 
ascents  had  meant  the  leakage  of  a  good 
deal  of  gas.  Consequently  the  Aveight  of  the 
basket  was  too  heavy  for  the  lifting  capacity 
of  the  balloon.  One  of  the  passengers 
would  have  to  be  jettisoned.  According 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  apart  from 
the  heinousness  of  his  offence  in  arriving 
late,  it  was  the  neophyte's  business  to 
retire  ruefully,  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
he  could  muster.  This  he  was  preparing 
to  do.  Then  Professor  Huntington 
showed  the  kindliness  of  a  true  sportsman. 
He    is    one    of   the   most   distinguished 


members  of  the  Club,  with  a  long  record 
of  successful  ascents  behind  him.  Being 
a  man  of  science,  he  acted  as  the  British 
delegate  last  year  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Aeronautics ;  he  is  to  be  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Gordon-Bennett  race  in  a  balloon  built 
after  his  own  design.  By  every  right  of 
seniority  and  honours  he  ought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  retire.  But  sooner 
than  allow  a  neophyte  to  be  disappointed 
of  his  first  ascent  he  remarked  casually, 
**  Too  heavy  ?  I  have  been  up  heaps  of 
times  before,  and  I  am  not  particularly 
keen  to-day."  Swinging  himself  out  of 
the  basket,  he  cut  short  argument  and 
half-hearted  protestations — a  most  kindly 
action,  done  in  the  kindliest  manner 
possible.  Perhaps  Professor  Huntington 
remembered  the  fever  heat  of  anticipation 
which  at  the  last  moment  must  more  or 
less  be  the  mental  temperature  of  every 
first  ascent,  and  was  unwilling  to  let  a 
beginner  experience  the  douche  of  disap- 
pointment. 

Relieved  of  his  weight,  the  basket  rose 
a  few  inches — not  more  than  three  or  four, 
\t  seemed.  But  it  was  off  the  ground. 
Instantly  Mr.  Spencer,  agile  as  an  acrobat, 
sprang  into  the  basket.  He  ordered  it  to 
be  dragged  away  as  far  from  the  trees  as 
possible.  At  the  psychological  moment 
he  tilted  a  whole  bag  of  ballast  overboard. 
The  next  moment  we  were  above  the 
elm  trees.  By  the  time  the  neophyte  had 
sufficiently  recovered  a  sense  of  his  where- 
abouts to  look  over  the  side.  The  crowd 
on  the  lawn  was  a  procession  of  specks 
streaming  over  the  bridge  towards  another 
jxirt  of  the  grounds,  and  the  polo-players 
on  the  over  side  of  the  ehn  trees  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  little  soldiers  just 
taken  from  a  child's  box  of  toys  and  set  out 
on  a  green  table-cloth.  The  heij^ht  was 
between  1800  and  2000  feet.  The  vast 
expanse  of  London  lay  like  a  huge  map 
beneath  me,  every  detail  down  to  the  in- 
finitesimal specks  of  white  that  stood  for 
the  tea-tables  in  one  corner  of  the  ground 
of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  You 
could  even  see  tiny  specks  crawling  over 
a  sort  of  match  across  a  little  ring  of 
water  to  a  miniature  merry-go-round  in 
the  centre.  That  was  the  Maxim  "  flying- 
machine."  The  completeness  of  detail 
in  the  picture  suddenly  unrolled  was 
perhaps  the  most  amazing  impression. 

For  at  first,  at  any  rate,  it  was  difficult 
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scenic  effect  of  the  ascent  has  often  been 
described  before,  the  earth  seemed  to  be 
dropping  away  from  you.  k  was  certainly 
not  as  if  you  were  rising  above  the  earth. 
Only,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  you  were 
looking  down  on  everything,  with  all  the 
familiar  landmarks,  all  the  wonted  stan- 
dards of  comparison,  blotted  out.  You 
may,  for  example,  often  have  had  a  bird's- 
eye  view  from  a  comparatively  considerable 
height — say  from  the  top  of  the  Great 
Wheel.  You  are  then  above  your  scene, 
and  the  splendid  view  is  beneath  you. 
But  there  always  remain  other  points  — the 
steeple  of  a  church,  the  tower  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
— that  adjust,  as  it  were,  the  eye  to  a  cer- 
tain focus.  But  from  a  balloon  there  are, 
of  course,  no  standards  of  comparison. 
The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  flat  circular 
hump  in  the  ground-plan  of  its  roof,  and 
the  Albert  Hall  is  a  molehill.  Through  the 
haze  on  the  horizon  one  saw  the  Thames 
like  a  silver  streak  apparently  embossed 
above  the  miniature  panorama. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  one's  first 
ascent  as  an  experience  of  exhilaration  and 
enjoyment.  So  to  a  certain  extent  it  may 
be,  but  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  it.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  attempt- 
ing a  psychological  analysis  of  my  emo- 
tions as  a  novice,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  in  this  particu- 
lar case  not  over  due  to  "  blue  funk." 
One  thing  that  kept  me  quiet  was  a  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  it  all.  It  was  as  unsub- 
stantial as  a  dream  picture.  You  would 
not  at  any  moment  have  been  surprised 
to  waken  and  find  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  delusion.  The  scraps  of  conversation 
one  heard,  as  one's  fellow-passengers 
discussed  the  scene  and  pointed  out  the 
various  buildings  over  which  we  were 
passing,  helped,  rather  than  detracted 
from,  the  sense  of  unreality.  It  seemed 
unnatural,  impossible,  that  there  should 
be  real  live  fellow-creatures  within  the 
distance  of  one's  arm  discussing  the  view 
and  chaffing  one  another  as  if  they  were 
admiring  the  scene  from  the  deck  of  a 
penny  steamer. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
ascent  could  have  been  made  under  more 
reassuring  conditions.  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  company,  except  the  neophyte,  w:is 
an  experienced  aeronaut,  with  a  long 
record  of  successful  ascents  to  his  credit. 
The  personality  of  Mr.  l*>ank  Butler,  tlie 
skipper,    was   alone   sufficient   to   inspire 


the  most  chicken-hearted  with  confidence. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Aero  Club, 
which  he  registered  after  his  first  ascent 
with  Mr.  C.  S.  Rolls  and  his  daughter,  he 
has  now  made  about  eighty  ascents,  has 
crossed  the  Channel  twice— one  a  record, 
crossing  over  its  broadest  part,  when  he 
came  to  ground  near  Caen,  in  Normandy  ; 
and  once  when  he  piloted  Mrs.  Griffith- 
Brewer,  the  first  of  her  sex,  I  believe,  who 
has  ever  by  air  crossed  the  Channel. 
He  has  all  the  air  of  quiet,  unruffled 
resourcefulness  of  a  man  accustomed  and 
prepared  to  deal  with  whatever  may  befall 
— the  hallmark  of  an  experienced  traveller. 
It  is  not  surprising,  because  when  he 
took  to  aeronautics  he  was  one  of  the 
first  Europeans  to  cross  the  China-Lushai 
from  Burma  into  China,  and  has  explored 
the  course  of  the  Orinoco  to  remote  and 
curious  places,  where  no  white  traveller 
has  been,  perhaps,  since  Humboldt's 
time.  Another  of  our  companions,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Pollock,  has  been  more  or  less  in 
the  air  for  some  ten  years,  and  thinks  little 
more  of  crossing  the  Channel  by  balloon 
than  he  would  of  taking  his  ticket  to  Paris 
at  Charing  Cross.  He  is  accompanying 
Professor  Huntington  in  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  race.  Mr.  Martin  Dale,  with  a 
record  of  some  sixty  ascents,  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  aeronauts  in  the  Club ; 
and  Lord  Royston,  though  a  comparatively 
recent  recruit,  has  already  ten  ascents  to 
his  credit.  Mr.  Percival  Spencer  has  sf^ent 
a  deal  of  his  hfe  in  a  balloon,  and  is  as 
comfortable  in  climbing  about  the  hoop  at 
an  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  as  he 
is  sitting  at  home  in  an  armchair  by  the 
fireside.  If  the  company  of  the  most 
experienced  aeronauts  in  the  country  does 
not  inspire  the  beginner  with  a  sense  of 
security,  nothing  will. 

Further,  the  basket  was,  compared  with 
most  of  its  kind,  as  spacious  as  a  drawing- 
room.  It  boasted  a  settee,  and,  if  required, 
a  table.  The  balloon  was  the  biggest  in 
the  countr)',  brand-new  and  well-found. 
The  grey  afternoon,  with  the  lightest  of 
winds,  was  as  peaceful  and  reassuring 
as  it  well  could  be.  Skipper,  crew 
and  craft  all  helped  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. And  yet,  when  he  looked  aloft 
and  saw  a  yellow  bag  bumping  against 
the  grey  cloud,  and,  looking  down, 
through  a  plait  of  the  basket-work  saw 
(as  Kipling  puts  it)  "a  drop  into  nothing 
beneath  you  as  straight  as  a  beggar  can 
spit,"  the  neophyte  was  inqtin^^g^ettle 
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down  into  his  corner  and  to  become 
thoughtful.  It  was  all  very  well  to  assure 
yourself  that  if  any  of  the  slender  ropes 
should  break  (an  extremely  improbable 
contingency),  half  their  number  were 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  basket  ;  that  by  a  tug  at  the  valve- 
cord  it  was  possible  to  descend  slowly 
and  safely  at  any  moment ;  that  the  British 
Aero  Club  had  a  record  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  ascents,  and  the  Aero  Club  of 
France  of  two    or  three  thousand,  without 


von  der  menschlichen  Hiilfe  so  weit, 
Auf  der  [something]  die  einzige  fiihlende 
Brust  [for  on  these  occasions  the  ex- 
perienced aeronaut  does  not  count]  Allein 
in  der  [thingummy]  Einsamkeit."  Graus- 
sen,  in  the  sense  of  a  feeling  of  aw^e 
and  remoteness  rather  than  of  fear  or 
nervousness,  remained. 

I  said  something  of  this  to  one  of  the 
company  who  was  still  aerially  young 
enough  to  remember  his  first  impressions. 

**  It's  quite  true,"  he  said.   "  When  your 
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Bering  us  off:  a  photograph  from  the  balloon. 
The  objects  grouped  on  the  ground  to  the  right  are  spare  sandbags. 
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a  single  mishap ;  that  almost  every  balloon 
accident  in  the  past  had  been  due  either 
to  foolhardiness  or  stress  of  weather,  and 
that  both  these  factors  were  eliminated 
on  this  particular  occasion  ;  that,  in  short, 
in  all  human  probability  you  were  a  deal 
safer  two  thousand  feet  in  the  air  than 
on  the  top  of  a  motor  'bus  or  crossing 
Piccadilly, — yet  a  certain  sense  of  awe  at 
the  unreality  of  it  all  remained  and  asserted 
itself.  One  realised  the  emotions  of 
Schiller's  diver  as  the  lines  recur  un- 
verified to  one's  mind  :  "  Dort  stand  er, 
und  ward    sicb   mit   Graussen   bewusst, 


mind  is  fuU  of  the  fact  that  you  are  hung 
up  in  a  clothes-basket  tied  by  a  bit  of 
string  to  a  bagful  of  gas  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  ground,  you  can  do  a 
lot  of  thinking.  But  it  wears  off  very 
soon,  and  you  come  to  take  it  for  granted. 
Then  you  enjoy  yourself." 

'I'he  diagnosis  was  perfectly  correct. 
Later,  after  trailing  over  open  country, 
the  balloon  rose  again  from  about  two 
hundred  to  a  height  of  about  two  thousand 
feet,  and  the  neophyte  was  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  We  never,  indeed, 
during  the  w^hole  run,  pfwtly  ouit  of 
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consideration  for  the  requirements  of  the 
cinematograph,  touched  any  height  above 
two  thousand  feet.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  the  altitude  has  much  to  do  with 
the  sense  of  awe  which  I  take  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  first  impression  of  the  mere 
beginner.  Possibly  passing  slowly  over 
London  for  the  first  time  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  For  example,  when  you 
look  down  on,  say,  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
up  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  respect,  and  see  it  as  if  on 
the  same  level  with  all  the  other  buildings 
near,  you  have  some  mental  standard  of 
comparison  which  enables  you  to  realise 
the  enormous  height. 

But  even  if  you  only  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  basket,  clutching  grimly  to 
the  sides,  instead  of  leaning  out  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  after  the  manner  of 
the  practised  aeronaut,  it  was  a  magnificent 
view,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Our  course 
took  us  eastward  from  the  extreme  West 
End.  From  Earl's  Court  we  drifted 
slowly  across  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  We 
could  see  black  specks  collecting  along 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  there,  evidently 
staring  up  at  us.  They  looked  like  the 
tiny  sweets  the  youngsters  call  "  hundreds 
and  thousands."  We  looked  straight 
down  on  the  peaceful  gardens  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  remarkable  because  there 
was  only  one  black  speck  in  their  whole 
area — probably  the  constable  on  duty. 
Then  we  took  a  turn  along  the  Embank- 
ment, and  drifted  Citywards  over  Fleet 
Street.  Above  the  Law  Courts  Mr.  Butler 
kindly  "posted"  a  postcard  (one  of 
several)  to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine. 
We  watched  its  delivery  all  the  way.  It 
fluttered  down,  and  took  seven  minutes  to 
reach  the  ground.  It  seemed,  like  a  tiny 
white  butterfly,  to  dodge  the  chimney- 
pots and  roofs  that  tried  to  intercept  it. 
It  arrived  quite  safely.  The  Editor  will 
find  it  v/aiting  for  him  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  houses  behind  the  Temple.*  Then  we 
drifted  over  the  East  End — miles  of  it, 
all  alike  laid  out  in  neat  and  tiny  square 
plots,  like  allotment  gardens.  There  was 
one  break,  a  brave  expanse  of  green  dotted 
with  any  number  of  black  specks,  with 
a  curl  of  l)lue  water  through  the  middle 
of  it.  The  water  bothered  me.  It  seemed 
covered  with  slender-legged  spiders,  quite 
distinct  from  the  black-beetle  omnibuses 
crawling  along  the  Mile  End  Road. 
"AH  the  scuUing-boats  are  out  to-day," 
*  We  have  Dot  disturbed 


said  Mr.  Butler  in  answer  to  my  question. 
Thence,  over  Hackney  Marshes,  we  came 
to  the  suburban  fringe  out  Ilford  way — 
evidently  an  eligible  residential  locality, 
for  every  doll's  house  was  standing  with  a 
little  trimming  of  green  around  it.  We 
had  won  the  open  country,  after  a  run  of 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Outside  Romford,  easily  recognisable 
by  the  stacks  of  reels  of  cotton  which 
marked  a  great  brewery,  we  descended, 
to  make  sure  of  our  whereabouts.  Our 
advent  near  the  high  road,  with  the  trail- 
rope  dragging  behind  us,  brought  swarms 
of  cyclists,  all  anxious  to  save  us.  Only 
shouts  of  agonising  entreaty  induced 
them — between  seventy  and  eighty  of 
them,  Mr.  Spencer  counted — to  leave  the 
rope  alone.  Thence  they  chased  us  as 
we  kept  our  course  for  a  mile  or  two 
between  the  railway  and  the  main  road, 
with  the  idea  of  landing  as  near  Brent- 
wood station  as  might  be,  and  a  couple 
of  motor-cars  joined  them.  Our  skipper, 
however,  was  too  old  a  hand  to  come  to 
ground  with  a  crowd  waiting  to  get  in  his 
way.  He  therefore  rose  again,  and  higher 
up  found  a  current  that  carried  us  off  out 
Ongar  way.  We  trailed  across  peaceful 
green  fields  and  well-wooded  parks  into 
the  peace  of  an  Essex  Arcady.  Crossing 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Weald  Hall,  our 
arrival  sent  a  herd  of  deer  off  in  full 
gallop,  and  everywhere  the  trail  of  our 
rope  stirred  up  microbes  which  were  said 
to  stand  for  r.cared  rabbits. 

Trailing,  for  l>eginners  at  any  rate,  is 
the  prime  sport  of  ballooning.  It  means 
that  a  rope  250  ft.  long  is  let  down  and 
allowed  to  trail  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  If  it  diminishes  the  pace,  it 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  rate  one  is 
travelling,  and  a  sense  of  motion  absent 
under  other  conditions.  P'or  example, 
you  may  be  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  because 
you  are  travelling  at  the  same  velocity 
as  the  wind,  you  seem  drifting  absolutely 
becalmed.  Hence  a  straw  hat  for 
ballooning  is  not  such  inappropriate 
headgear  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear. 
But  trailing  gives  you  your  direction 
and  tells  you  that  you  are  travelling. 
Over  trees,  houses,  haystacks,  everything, 
glides,  twists  and  winds  the  rope.  It 
causes  consternation  in  the  poultry-yard 
and  a  sensation  among  grazing  cattle. 
It  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  joys  of 
its  repose. — Ed.  P.RI.M.  ^  t 
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flying  as  the  neophyte  is  likely  to  get 
in  his  present  incarnation,  unless  the 
Aero  Club  succeeds  in  its  avowed 
ambition  of  bringing  aeroplanes  within 
the  range  of  practical  aeronautics. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
ballooning,"  said  Mr.  Butler  didactically, 
'*  is  the  absence  of  sensation."  Within 
its  own  margin,  the  statement  is  perfectly 
exact.  One  is  not  actually  conscious 
either  of  ascent  or  descent,  or  (except 
when  trailing)  of  any  sense  of  motion. 
The  skipper  stands  with  one  eye  on  his 


graph  in  the  meantime  kept  automatically 
an  exact  record  of  altitude.  It  is  signi- 
ficant, by  the  way,  that  all  these  instru- 
ments are  of  French  manufacture,  because 
since  the  siege  of  Paris  the  French  have 
taken  the  study  of  aeronautics  seriously. 
Standing  over  the  ballast-bag,  scoop  in 
hand,  our  skipper  every  now  and  then 
ladled  a  little  sand  overboard,  with  the 
precision  of  a  grocer  weighing  out  brown 
sugar.  To  the  neophyte,  his  meticulous 
care  might  have  seemed  to  savour  almost 
of  affectation.      For   example,   over   the 


Photo  by] 


[Resrinald  Haines. 


Houj  mortals  look  from  above. 
A  snapshot  taken  through  the  base  of  car.    The  lines  converging  towards  the  centre  are  trail  ropes. 


aneroid  and  the  other  on  his  bags  of 
ballast.  Inversely  speaking,  ballast  is  to 
the  balloon  what  petrol  is  to  the  motor- 
car. 

We  had  seven  bags  of  ballast,  each 
containing  sixty  pounds  of  fine  sifted 
sand,  on  board — an  ample  store  for  a 
long  journey.  Mr.  Butler,  with  his  eye 
on  the  statoscope — a  very  delicate 
instrument  with  a  needle,  that  on  inquiry 
showed  the  slightest  variation  of  rise 
and  descent — was  able  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balloon  almost  with 
the  accuracy  of  exact   science.     A  baro- 


Law  Courts  he  sent  half  a  scoopful  over- 
board. It  vanished  like  yellow  vaj^our, 
But  the  statoscope  immediately  recorded 
a  rise.  The  varying  conditions  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  the  humidity  or  warmth 
of  the  air,  at  once  affect  the  gas.  For 
example,  passing  through  a  cold  cloud  the 
gas  contracts  and  the  envelope  often  may 
look  distinctly  flabby.  In  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  the  gas  expands  again,  and  an 
immediate  increase  in  elevation  follows. 
But  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  is  the 
one  constant  factor. 


Mr.  Buder  told 
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a  river  like  the  Thames  will  cause  a 
balloon  to  fall  a  hundred  feet  or  so. 
How  nice  the  equilibrium  of  a  balloon  is 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  until  you  have  had 
actual  experience  of  it.  For  example, 
passing  over  a  meadow  with  the  trail  rope 
just  touching  the  ground,  Mr.  Spencer 
told  me  to  throw  an  empty  bottle  (it  had 
served  its  purpose)  overboard.  As  soon 
as  it  had  touched  the  ground,  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  rope  was  swinging 
free.  Barring  a  possible  pufF  of  wind,  it 
would  seem  that  the  weight  of  an  empty 
bottle  had  affected  the  height  of  the 
balloon. 

In  the  meantime  the  business  was 
to  choose  the  most  convenient  place 
where  the  descent  would  do  no  damage 
to  crops.  It  was  fairly  open  country, 
heavily  timbered,  presenting  few  features 
of  difficulty.  But  there  were  many  ex- 
perts on  board,  and  consequently  as  many 
opinions.  A  tug  or  two  at  the  valve- 
cord,  answered  by  the  dull  clang  of  the 
butterfly  valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
brought  us  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  A  large  open  field  seemed  an 
ideal  spot,  until  some  one  discovered 
that  it  was  planted  with  oats.  The  next 
was  too  small  for  comfort ;  a  stream 
ran  through  another ;  a  third  was  too  far 
away  from  the  road.  At  length  a  few 
cattle  in  an  open  field  betokened  pasture 
land  adjoining  the  road.  The  valve  cord 
was  again  pulled.  "  Hold  on  to  the  ropes 
and  keep  your  knees  bent,"  the  skipper 
advised  me.  There  was  a  slight  bump, 
the  balloon  bounded  on  a  few  yards  and 
came  to  a  standstill — a  dehghtfully  "soft  " 
descent.  Having  arrived,  the  natural 
instinct  of  inexperience  prompted  the 
neophyte  to  get  out.  "Sit  still,"  said 
more  voices  than  one.  A  moment's 
reflection  showed  that  if  any  passenger 
were  to  alight  at  once,  the  balloon,  freed 
from  his  weight,  would  before  being 
deflated  immediately  shoot  up  into  the 
air  again.  Consequently  it  behoves  the 
crew  to  sit  still  until  the  gas  has  escaped. 
A  couple  of  passing  cyclists,  however, 
breaking  through  the  hedge,  helped  us 
to  hold  the  basket  down  and  ourselves 
to  alight,  while  the  huge  misshapen  bag 
was  still  twisting  and  writhing  over  the 
car. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  "  soft  "  and  a  "  hard  "  descent, 
and  at  no  time  is  the  skill  of  the  pilot 
put     to     a     harder     test.       A    balloon 


brought  down  bump  on  to  hard  ground 
may  often  rebound  three  or  four  times, 
bouncing  clean  over  hedges  into  diflScult 
ground,  and  if  it  does  not  actually  decant 
its  occupants,  gives  them  all  the  jar  they 
care  to  ask  for.  Indeed,  the  descent  in 
anything  of  a  wind  used  to  be  one  of 
the  few  elements  of  risk  in  ballooning. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  if  the  anchor  did  not 
find  a  hold  at  once  (in  our  case  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it)  the  car  might  be  dragged 
for  several  hundred  yards  through  hedges 
and  over  ditches,  and  flung  against  trees 
or  other  obstructions  with  a  force  entirely 
the  reverse  of  pleasant.  But  the  ingenious 
device  of  the  ripping  cord  has  now  made 
this  risk  negligible.  A  pull  at  the  cord- 
in  our  case  it  travelled  in  a  little  red  bag 
in  the  hoop,  well  out  of  harm's  way — will  slit 
open  a  panel  at  the  top  of  the  envelope, 
and  deflate  it  in  a  few  seconds,  and  after 
the  first  bounce  bring  the  balloon  to  a 
standstill  at  once. 

We  had  come  to  ground  between  Ongar 
and  Brentwood,  at  a  little  hamlet  about 
six  miles  from  Ingatestone,  the  finish  of 
the  Aero  Club's  race  a  fortnight  previously. 
From  start  to  finish  we  had  covered  a  little 
over  twenty-five  miles  in  something  under 
three  hours — remarkably  slow  travelling. 
The  country  seemed  lonely  enough.  But 
hardly  had  we  landed  when  men  and  boys, 
dozens  of  them,  appeared  from  every 
quarter.  Organised  by  Mr.  Spencer,  they 
lent  a  willing  hand,  and  very  quickly  the 
huge  envelope,  stripped  of  its  net,  was 
neatly  rolled  up  into  a  large  bale,  while 
the  hoop  and  tackle,  packed  into  the 
basket  with  the  other  impedimenta,  formed 
a  second  substantial  package.  A  farmer's 
cart  conveyed  them  to  Brentwood,  the 
nearest  railway  station.  A  passing  motorist 
— between  aeronauts  and  automobilists, 
as  between  the  Aero  and  the  Automobile 
Clubs,  there  is  an  entente  of  the  most 
cordial  kind — gave  two  of  our  party  a  Hft ; 
the  rest  found  an  obliging  farmer  with  a 
gig.  Within  about  an  hour  every  one  was 
on  his  way  home.  On  the  return  journey, 
overcrowded  carriages  and  a  stopping 
train  on  the  Great  Eastern,  over  much 
the  same  line  of  country  that  we  had 
just  traversed,  served  to  emphasise  the 
differences  between  the  methods  of  aerial 
and  terrestrial  locomotion,  and  concluded 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
runs  a  neophyte  could  hope  to  have  for 
his  initiation. 

It  may  be  a  surpri^yt^^^(2S^^^  many 


rboto  by]  [Reginald  Haines. 

Views  taken  from  the  ground,  shouting  various  altitudes.  ^^-^  j 

The  list  was  caused  by  a  crease  in  the  silk  envelope  and  imperfect  inflgjtiopV^jOOQ  L^ 
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The  barograph  of  the  voyage. 

The  slip  of  paper  is  wound  around  a  cylinder  which  revolves,  and  this  is  why  the  recording  line  is  carried  over 
to  the  left.     Note  the  licsitaiion  caused  by  the  start  and  finisl»,  and  the  clear  mount  to  2000  feet. 


people  to  learn  that  ballooning,  when 
expenses  are  divided,  in  the  cost  of  an 
ascent,  compares  favourably  with  motoring 
and  many  other  pastimes.  A  balloon  of 
about  45,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  suchas  the 
Dolce  far  Niente^  capable  of  carrying  four 
passengers  comfortably,  costs  from  ;;^i5o 
to  ;^2oo,  and  its  "  life  "  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  ascents.  The  cost 
of  the  inflation  is,  of  course,  determined 


by  the  current  gas  rates — say,  at  2S, 
per  1,000  'eet.  The  other  expenses,  such 
as  cartage  and  tips,  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  special  conditions  of  the 
descent. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Butler  for  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
run  described  above ;  and  making  alloNV- 
ances  for  the  unusual  size  of  the  City  of 
London^  it  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 


A  postcard  to  the  Editor, 
Note  the  superscription,  considerately  written  by  the  person  who  picked  the 
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piKVCoVyy]  [Mr.  Griffith] 

/   view  {A)  from  the  balloon,  near  Strawberry  Hill. 
Taken  automatically  at  a  height  of  300  feet. 


Vbotobyl  ^^  ,        ,^  IMr.  Griffith 

The  same  view  (B). 
Taken  automatically  at  a  height  of  1 100  feet. 

"NoTK  ON  THE  ABOVK  Photos  I—Thc  photo  marked  A  was  taken  when  the  balloon  holding  the  camera  was 
above  the  ground,  and  the  view  marked  B  was  taken  with  the  lens  pointing  in  the  same  direction  when  the  balk 
at  an  altitude  of  1100  ft.  The  camera  in  both  instances  was  set  at  an  an^Ic  of  about  30^  to  the  horizontal,  ami  it 
observed  that  all  the  four  houses  and  gardens  seen  in  A  are  also  contained  in  B  :  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
altitude,  includes  a  much  greater  area,  and  works  out  on  a  proportionately  smaller  scale. 

The  balloon,  which  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  when  on  the  ground,  is  out  of  sight  from  the  country  underneath 
may  be  interesting  from  a  military  point  of  view  to  say  that  the  photo  B  only  necessitated  the  balloon  being  in  ^ 
4}  minutes,  it  having  required  one  minute  to  permit  the  balloon  to  rise  to  the  necessary  height,  and  3}  minutes 
it  down  by  means  of  the  electric  motor  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  camera  is  adjustable  to  any  angle,  to  suit  t 
requir^,  and  the  shutter  is  operated  by  an  electric  current  transmitted  through  the  cable,  which  latter  also  sei 
purpose  of  hold ine  the  balloon  captive. 

Mr.  Griffith  Brewer,  who  is  competing  for  the  prize  for  aeri.-d  photography  at  the  Milan  Exhibition,  will  ( 
apparaiuA  to  It;»ly  this  month,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  these  photographs  nmy  be  obtained.  It  is  e 
that  thi*.  system  of  obtaining  oird's-eye  views  will  not  only  oe  of  service  in  tinieTrf  war,  butTwill  be  of  great  v 
topographical  work.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  LjOOQ iC 
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the  normal  necessary  expenses  of  a  day's 
trip. 


Gas         .... 
Labour  .... 
i>Ir.  Spencer's  fee  for  iiiHaiion 
Cartage  to  Kanelagh,  ami  \ 
from  Liverpool  Street  j 
Tips  at  ascent 
Cart  and  rail  at  descent   . 
Tips  at  descent 
Porters o 


£ 

'  7 
.    o 

5 

.    I 

,  o 
.  o 
.   o 


o 
o 
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When  a  party  of  three  or  four  return 
by  rail,  a  balloon  of  the  usual  size, 
packed  up,  can  usually  be  conveyed  as 
**  passenger's  luggage  " ;  and  when  the 
cost  of  the  expedition  is  split  up  between 
three  or  four,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  balloon 
trip  gives  more  enjoyment  for  less  money 
than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  hobbies 
now  in  fashion. 


Photo  t>y] 


A  fleet  of  balloons  on  a  gala  day  at  the  Aero  Club. 


(.Ari^ent  Arciter. 


LONDON  TOWN. 


HEAR  the  call  of  London  Town, 
Little  maid  in  the  homespun  gown: 
If  you  seek  me  you  shall  find 
Wondrous  things  of  wondrous  kind ; 
I  will  give  you  silks  to  wear. 
Seed  pearls  to  wind  your  hair ; 
Paints  and  pastes  to  make  you  handsome. 
Jewels  worth  a  king's  ransom, 
Smiles  that  come  and  go  like  water ; 
Suitors,  like  a  king's  daughter. 
In  exchange  for  those  two  roses 
Blown  among  your  country  posies. 

Hear  the  call  of  London  Town, 
Simple  lad  in  the  suit  of  brown  :  — 
If  you  seek  me  you  shall  find 
Knowledge  of  a  wondrous  kind  : 
How  to  seize  the  jxissing  hour, 
L'se  dull  men  and  gain  strange  power; 
I  will  give  you  smiles  that  waver. 
Wit  to  gain  a  king's  favour, 


Coldness  like  the  graveside  shady 
To  attract  some  noble  lady  ; 
Subtle  tongue  to  win  a  stranger, 
Wealth,  and  fame,  and  skill,  and  danger, 
In  exchange  for  those  straight  looks 
Bred  among  your  country  nooks. 

Said  the  old  man,  lean  and  brown  : 
*'Call  me,  call  me,  London  Town!" 
London  Town  cried  :  "These  we  seek  : — 
Quivering  lip  and  wind-blown  cheek ; 
Breadth  of  form  and  length  of  limb  ; 
The  young  man  with  his  youth  in  him  ; 
Maids  with  cheek  and  chin  ripe-ready ; 
Youths  of  fearless  glance  and  steady ; 
Heads  that  bear  the  sunlight  proudly ; 
Tones  that  echo  far  and  loudly ; 
Hearts  that  beat,  and  rush,  and  clamour; 
Eyes  all  bright  with  the  Spring's  glamour: 
Priceless  gifts,  laid  lightly  down  : — 
These  we  seek,''  said  London  Town. 
Agnes  Grozier  Herbertso|J(£ 
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"Marjorie  was  crying  In  real  earnest." 

JOHN  BARNETT. 

Illustrated  by  Ralph  Cleaver. 


I  FOUND  myself  in  the  Cheritons' 
garden  one  Saturday  not  so  very 
long  ago.  Somehow,  all  through 
this  summer  I  have  continually  been  find- 
ing myself  there.  I  used  to  come  home 
from  the  city  of  a  Saturday,  pass  into  a 
sort  of  dream,  and  awake  to  find  myself  in 
the  Cheritons'  garden.  It  became  a  sort  of 
habit  with  me,  I  suppose,  and  I  have  never 
been  good  at  breaking  myself  of  habits. 
Upon  this  particular  occasion  I  found 
myself,  almost  to  my  amazement,  playing 
croquet  with  quite  half  a  dozen  strenuous 
and  delightful  young  women.  There 
seemed  more  of  them  at  first,  but  I  have 
since  come  to  believe  that  there  were  only 
half  a  dozen.  I  should  not  have  minded, 
very  much,  if  there  had  been  thirty,  so 
long  as  Marjorie  Cheriton  was  one  of 
them. 

I  expect,  upon  sober  reflection,  that 
Marjorie  had  something  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  habit  that  I  have 
mentioned.  I  seem  to  remember  asking 
myself  several  times,  at  the  beginning  of 
everything,  whether  I  should  be  going  to 
the  Cheritons'  so  much  if  it  were  not  for 
Marjorie.  I  forget  how  I  answered  myself, 
or  even  if  I  troubled  to  do  so,  but  I  went 
on  going  to  the  Cheritons'.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  disparaging  about 
Marjorie's  taste,  of  course,  but  somehow 
she  always  gave  me  a  vague  impression  of 


having  weighed  my  character  in  the  scales 
of  her  judgment  and  found  it  wanting. 
Often,  in  my  more  dreary  moods,  the 
thought  of  this  impression  added  to  my 
gloom. 

Croquet  is  in  many  ways  an  excellent 
game,  but  there  is,  unhappily,  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  brings  to  the  surface  much 
that  is  quite  disappointing  in  a  woman's 
nature.  That  is  another  proof,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  a  woman's  childishness 
as  compared  with  our  sterner,  colder 
strength.  Personally,  I  regard  croquet  as 
a  mildly  pleasant,  lounging  form  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  I  really  cannot  conceive  how 
any  sane  person  can  lose  his  or  her  temper 
about  it.  Now,  if  it  were  golf,  a  really 
serious  game,  the  matter  would  be  alto- 
gether different.  I  have  seen  men,  strong, 
self-contained  men  too,  lose  their  tempers 
over  golf  :  if  I  thought  very  hard,  I  believe 
I  might  remember  doing  it  myself. 

However,  croquet  and  women  being 
what  they  are,  I  content  myself  with 
merely  recording  my  mild  wonder  at  the 
sad  effect  the  game  produces  upon  the 
sex.  I  shall  take  no  further  steps  in  the 
matter.  I  shall  be  quite  firm  upon  that 
point,  whatever  representations  are  made 
to  me.  Seriously,  I  question  if  even 
superhuman  exertions  upon  my  part  would 
produce  a  lasting  change.  Which  is  a 
depressing  reflectiq^^^j.^^  by  GoOqIc 
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At  the  moment  that  I  resumed  con- 
sciousness, so  to  speak,  in  the  Cheritons* 
garden,  Marjorie  was  playing  croquet  as 
though  her  daily  bread  and  her  future 
happiness  depended  upon  the  game.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  '  fauUs  that  I  see  in 
Marjorie,  in  my  sadder,  more  critical 
moments — her  blind  attachment  to  such 
a  childish  sport  as  croquet.  But,  all 
unheeding  my  secret  disapproval,  she,  her 
sister  Kathleen,  and  the  other  young 
women  were  playing  with  an  earnest  en- 
thusiasm that  almost  brought  a  sense  of 
shame  even  to  my  hardened  breast.  For 
mine  was  the  one  slack  mallet  upon  the 
lawn,  my  eye  the  one  optic  that  did  not 
gleam  with  sudden  hope  or  cloud  with 
awful  fear,  and  my  lips  the  only  lips  that 
were  not  compressed  into  a  determined 
ferocity  that  was  almost  dreadful.  I  was 
conscious  of  my  lack  of  fire,  but  I  was 
keener  upon  getting  an  occasional  word 
with  Marjorie,  whilst  she  waited  for  her 
turn,  than  upon  the  wretched  game.  Not 
that  she  spared  me  her  attention,  or  even 
pretended  to  do  so;  she  seemed  to  be 
trying  very  hard  not  to  glare  murderously 
at  the  triumphant  young  woman  who  was 
leading  by  three  hoops,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  an  almost  certain  winner. 

She  was  quite  a  pretty  girl,  I  noted. 
Indeed,  in  my  own  mind,  I  placed  her 
second  to  Marjorie,  but  at  an  enormous 
distance.  I  was  grieved,  but  hardly  sur- 
prised, to  see  that  little  love  appeared 
to  be  lost  between  them.  Each  indulged 
in  deft,  but  apparently  unconscious  thrusts 
at  the  other's  expense  ;  and  Miss  Clements, 
in  her  proud  position  as  leader,  was 
perpetually  condoling  with  Marjorie  upon 
the  ill-fortune  that  attended  the  latter's 
shots.  There  was  a  species  of  electricity  in 
the  air,  and  I  felt  that  at  any  moment  I,  as 
the  sole  member  present  of  the  stronger, 
cooler  sex,  might  be  called  upon  as  arbiter 
of  some  fateful  point.  I  had  not  the  least 
desire  in  the  world  for  such  an  honour. 

But  sure  enough  the  dreaded  moment 
came  at  last.  I  had  been  controlling 
quite  easily  what  little  natural  skill  I 
possess  for  the  game,  in  order  to  remain 
near  Marjorie,  who  was  not  playing  her 
best.  She  and  I  were  before  one  of  the 
corner  hoo[)s,  away  from  the  others. 
Miss  Clements'  ball. had  just  been  cro- 
queted towards  us,  and  it  was  Marjorie's 
turn  to  play.  She  had  no  chance  of 
winning,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a  . 
relief  to  her  feelings  if  she  could  croquet 


that  blue  ball  into  further  trouble.  T  saw 
her  gather  herself  for  the  effort,  as  Miss 
Clements  came  leisurely  towards  us  with 
annoying  commiserations  upon  her  lips, 
and  1  think  we  all  three  realised  simul- 
taneously that  the  hoop  was  just  in 
Marjorie's  line  of  fire.  But  then — oh,  it 
all  happened  very  swiftly — I  saw  the  toe 
of  a  small  shoe  steal  deftly  forward,  and 
Marjorie's  ball  moved  half  an  inch,  not 
more,  to  the  left.  But  it  was  sufficient. 
She  made  her  shot,  and  her  ball  struck 
the  blue  just  as  Miss  Clements'  voice 
broke  on  our  ears. 

**0h !  that  wasn't  fair ! "  she  said.  "You 
moved  it  with  your  foot.    I  saw  you  do  it." 

Marjorie  looked  up  swiftly,  with  flushed 
face  and  blazing  eyes. 

"  How  dare  you  say  I  cheated  ! "  she 
said.  '*  You  are  horrid,  simply  horrid ! 
I  did  nothing  of  the  sort !  " 

Miss  Clements  shrugged  her  shoulders 
quite  good-temperedly.  She  was  bound 
to  win,  and  could  afford  a  little  mildness. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  saw  you  1  "  she  said  ; 
and  she  turned  swiftly  to  me.  **  You  saw 
it,  too,  now  didn't  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

It  was  a  moment  for  firmness.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  a  moment  for 
firmness.     And  I  was  firm. 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Miss  Clements," 
I  said,  with  the  suavity  of  an  archbishop. 
"  It  was  the  shadow  of  Miss  Cheriton's 
dress  above  the  ball.  For  the  moment  I 
had  the  same  thought  as  you,  and  then 
I  saw  my  mistake." 

Miss  Clements  looked  me  full  in  the 
eye  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  strength  was  given  me  to 
meet  her  gaze  unmoved.  I  may  say,  in 
parenthesis,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
the  field  of  my  labours.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  at  last,  for  the  second  time. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,"  she  said  to 
Marjorie  sweetly.  "  You  must  forgive  me 
for  my  stupidity.  Won't  you  croquet  my 
ball  now?" 

When  that  feat  had  been  performed, 
and  Miss  Clements  had  departed,  Mar- 
jorie spoke  without  looking  at  me. 

"  I  think  I  shall  stop  playing,  and  go 
and  sit  in  the  shade,"  she  said.  "The 
sun  is  rather  hot.  Please  prevent  a  fuss, 
and  don't  let  the  others  leave  their  game." 

I  promised  my  obedience,  and  Marjorie 
walked  slowly  away.  None  of  the  othere 
had  heard  the  little  scene,  but  Miss 
Clements  smiled  thoughtfully,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  Kathleen  Cheriton  the  reason 
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for  her  sister's  absence.  I  was  beginning 
quite  to  dislike  that  Clements  girl,  and  I 
had  no  shame  at  all  for  my  untruth.  I  was 
glad  when  her  miserable  triumph  was  com- 
pleted and  tea  appeared  beneath  the  cedar. 

There  were  no  signs  of  Marjorie  during 
the  meal,  and,  when  my  duties  in  that 
direction  were  ended,  and  1  had  excused 
myself  with  extraordinary  and  mendacious 
firmness  from  further  croquet,  I  wandered 
in  search  of  her.  I  was  more  than 
grateful  to  Kathleen  for  letting  me  go 
unchecked.  I  foliowed  the  gravel  path 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  found  Marjorie 
upon  the  old  rustic-work  seat  beneath  the 
mulberry  tree.  Her  face  was  rather  pale, 
and  I  think  that  she  had  been  crying.  An 
absurdly  tiny  handkerchief  was  crumpled 
in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  were  very  bright. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  un- 
graciously, as  I  came  to  a  stand  before  her, 
hoping  fervently  that  I  was  looking  braver 
than  1  felt.  When  a  woman  starts  crying,  a 
kicked  puppy  can  give  me  points  in  courai^e. 

**I  was  tired  of  croquet,"  I  answered,  per- 
mitting myself  the  luxury  of  simple  truth. 
"And  I  came  to  see  what  you  were  doing." 

Marjorie  drew  a  moody  pattern  upon 
the  gravel  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  Her 
attitude  was  not  exactly  hospitable,  but 
there  was  room  for  another  upon  the 
rustic  seat,  and  I  felt  that  she  would  not 
wish  me  to  continue  standing.  So  1  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  you  came,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you. 
I — I  made  you  tell  a  lie  on  my  account, 
and — and  Fm  utterly  ashamed  about  it." 
She  uncrumpled  that  absurd  handkerchief 
and  began  to  use  it.  She  has  the  secret 
of  crying  very  daintily,  but  all  the  kicked 
puppy  was  uppermost  in  me  in  a  moment. 
I  began  to  grovel  and  to  lie  clumsily. 

"  You  didn't  make  me  lie — indeed  you 
didn't !  "I  said.  "  I  thought— I  think— I 
am  certain  that  what  I  said  was  true." 

Marjorie  lowered  that  tiny  handkerchief 
and  almost  smiled  for  a  moment. 

**  And  now  I  am  making  you  lie  again," 
she  said,  "  Oh  no,  no ;  you  knew  that 
I  had  cheated,  and  you  told  a  dreadful 
falsehood  to  cover  me.  And  you — you 
must  think  that  I — that  I  am  always 
cheating  and  lying.  Oh  !  1  did  cheat  a 
little,  a  very  little ;  but  indeed  I  would 
never  have  done  it  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  horrid  Dolly  Clements  ! "' 

And  she  fell  to  crying  in  real  earnest. 
I   can   tell  you   it   was  dreadful,   simply 


dreadful.  I  racked  what  Nature  has 
given  me  as  substitutes  for  brains,  and 
took  another  line. 

"  If  you  did  cheat  a  little,  you  were 
fully,  absolutely  justified,"  1  said  stoutly. 
**That  girl,  that  girl  in  her  insolent 
triumph  would  have  made  an  archangel 
cheat !  "  I  added  indignantly. 

Marjorie  looked  at  me  quite  gratefully 
through  her  tears.  **She  was  horrid, 
wasn't  she?"  she  said,  with  just  a  shade 
of    cheerfulness    in    her   voice. 

I  also  cheered  up  at  once  quite  briskly, 
but  my  mood  was  premature. 

"Oh,  but  nothing  will  alter  the  lie  I 
made  you  tell,"  she  said  miserably. 
"  I've — I've  taken  away  your  self-respect, 
and  nothing — nothing  will  ever  give  it 
back  to  you  again." 

The  delicacy  of  her  scruples  filled  me 
with  genuine  amazement.  Did  1  tell  you 
that  I  am  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  But  at 
any  rate  my  path  was  clearer  now.  "  You 
don't  know  my  self-respect,  Marjorie,** 
I  said,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  dared  to  call  her  by  that  pretty  name 
of  hers.  "  It  would  take  more  than  a 
little  thing  like  that  to  stir  it.  It  is  too 
well  rooted  to  be  so  easily  upset.  Please, 
please  don't  cry  any  more,  Marjorie,  and 
do  try  to  forget  all  about  it." 

Marjorie  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes  with 
that  inadequate  handkerchief.  "There 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  can  do,  and  I 
must  do  it,"  she  said,  with  a  dreadful  firm- 
ness that  contrasted  curiously  with  her 
charming,  tear-stained  face.  "  I  must  tell 
Dolly  Clements  that  I  cheated  and 
couldn't  bear  to  own  it.  Yes,  I  must  do 
it ;  but  oh,  it  will  be  very,  very  hard  1 " 

She  began  to  cry  again  quite  dreadfully. 
She  seemed  to  forget  that  she  had  only 
just  dried  her  eyes.  It  was  almost  as 
though  the  thought  of  the  ordeal  before 
her  gave  her  a  painful  pleasure.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  women  love  to 
dwell  upon  their  tragedies.  1  was  at  my 
wits'  end,  but  suddenly  I  saw  an  argument 
and  used  it. 

"You  mustn't  do  that,  Marjorie,"  I  said 
firmly.  "Why,  after  all,  should  you  give  the 
Clements  girl  this  savage  triumph  ?  And 
if  you  tell  her  this,  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  1  also  was  tempted  from  the  truth." 

I  did  not  really  mind  in  the  least  if  my 
own  falsehood  was  published  to  the  world 
I  would  have  told  a  dozen  lies  of  the 
blackest  to  save  Marjorie  from  a  moment's 
unhappiness,      I  only   theught  that  this 
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argument  might  keep  her  from  her  un- 
nccessiiry  confession.  But  I  had  mis- 
judged the  lofty  heights  of  her  repentance. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  Marjorie  answered 
miserably.  **  But  you  are  involved  in  ihe 
matter,  and  you  vill  have  to  pay  the  price 
of  your  chivalrous  conduct.  That  is  what 
hurts  me  so." 

Well,  for  the  moment  I  was  entirely 
gravelled.  I  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
my  intellect,  and  had  no  notion  how  to  in- 
fluence or  comfort  her.  It  was  Marjorie 
who  broke  a  long  and  painful  silence. 

"What  will  every  one  think  of  me?" 
she  said  mournfully.  "  What  must  you 
think  of  me,  who  can  cheat  and  lie  about 
a  wretched  game?" 

And  then  I  threw  intellect  and  casuistry 
to  the  winds,  and  spoke  what  had  been  in 
my  heart  for  many  a  day.  "  I  think  that 
there  is  no  one  like  you  in  all  the  world," 
I  said,  and  was  astonished  to  find  how 
hoarse  my  voice  had  grown.  "  I  think — 
I  think— oh,'  Marjorie,  won't  you  stop 
worrying  about  this  wretched  trifle  and 
let  me  try  to  comfort  you  ?  I've  been 
trying  for  very  long  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you." 

I  had  caught  at  her  hands  whilst  I 
groped  clumsily  for  eloquence  and  did  not 
find  it ;  but  now  Marjorie  drew  them  from 
me  and  moved  as  far  away  as  the  seat 
permitted.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  cold, 
stately  sadness  that  quite  dashed  my 
courage.  "  Please  don't,  oh,  please  don't 
say  any  more,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  marry  now.  I  have 
proved  that  I  am  unfit  to  do  so.  I  have 
disgraced  you  as  it  is — as  it  is  ! " 

I  began  to  get  quite  annoyed  with 
Marjorie's  conscience.  It  struck  me 
that  it  was  at  once  too  sensitive  and 
too  energetic  for  a  harsh  workaday  world. 
And  anyhow,  what  she  said  was  nonsense, 
ridiculous  nonsense. 

"  I  shall  never  be  fit  to  tie  your  shoe- 
lace, Marjorie,"  I  said  earnestly.  "You 
have  not  disgraced  me,  and  you  could 
never  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
going  to  take  an  early  opportunity  myself 
of  cheating  at  Miss  Clements'  expense,  if 
you  had  not  done  it  first." 

Marjorie  shook  her  head.  "  You  only 
say  that  to  comfort  me,"  she  answered. 
"  No,  I  can  never,  never  marry  you.  I 
should  only  drag  you  down  to  worse 
deceits." 

I  was  very  near  to  laughing  or  else 
swearing.      Some    miserable,    interfering 


busybody  would  be  coming  along  in  a 
little  while,  and  all  this  seemed  such  a 
maddening  waste  of  precious  time.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  I  restrained  myself. 

*'  You  little  know  my  true  character, 
Marjorie,"  I  said  cheerfully.  "This  tiny, 
perfunctory  falsehood  of  to-day  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  beside  my  blacker, 
more  serious  efforts.  I  shudder  some- 
times to  think  of  the  thousands  that 
1  have  to  tell." 

Marjorie  looked  at  me  with  wide  and 
mournful  eyes,  and  her  answer  when  it 
came  completely  took  my  breath  away. 

"  That  makes  it  all  the  more  hopeless," 
she  said  sadly.  "If  you  are  deceitful  also, 
we  should  only  drag  each  other  further 
down.  If — if  yours  had  been  a  higher 
nature,  there  might — there  might  have 
been  some  hope,  but  if  we  are  both 
deceitful,  we  are  far,  far  better  apart !  " 

My  jaw  dropped  about  a  foot,  and  I 
sat  silent.  Really,  Marjorie  was  showing 
quite  a  misplaced  ingenuity  in  finding 
reasons  why  we  should  not  marry  !  I 
wondered  dully  to  myself  what  line  she 
would  have  taken  if  I  had  addressed  her 
from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  unsullied 
truthfulness.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
easy  to  do,  and  I  WMshed  to  Heaven  that  I 
had  done  it.     But  it  was  too  late  now. 

It  was  Marjorie  who  spoke  at  last. 

"There  is  only  this  to  be  said,"  she 
murmured  reflectively.  "  If  we  were  to 
get  engaged  we  should  both  start  from  the 
bottom,  so  to  speak.  Neither  of  us  could  . 
look  down  upon  or  preach  to  the  other. 
For  we  have  both  proved  ourselves  most 
horribly,  most  sadly  lacking  in  principle. 
Perhaps  if  we  kept  our  secret  and  never 
told  people  of  our  faults,  they  might  not 
find  out  how  far  we  are  beneath  them. 
And  perhaps — perhaps  we  might  each 
serve  as  a  dreadful  example  for  the  other ! " 

I  looked  at  her,  and  to  my  amazement 
there  was  the  tiniest,  most  charming  smile 
just  trembling  upon  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  Marjorie,  Marjorie,  I'll  be  a  dread- 
ful example  or  anything  you  please  in  the 
wide  world  if  you'll  only  marry  me  !  "  I 
said  imploringly,  fearful  even  then  of 
stirring  her  conscience  to  fresh  feats. 

"  It  would  be  a  risk — a  dreadful  risk  1 " 
said  Marjorie. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  they  were 
shining  with  the  daintiest,  merriest 
mischief. 

"  But  it  is  one  that  I  ain.j'eady  toJ;ake," 
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A   DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENGINE-DRIVER. 
BY  KEIGHLEY   SNOWDEN. 


The  accident  to  the  AtlatUic  Mail  has  reminded  us  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Iri'es  of  the  public  are  committed  to  the  hand  that  guides  the  lerer.  We  have 
therefore  taken  two  representatii'e  drivers  and  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
their  lives  and  thoughts.  It'e  have  photograph. dy  by  permission,  a  driver 
of  royal  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  line^  attd  shown  him  at  work  and 
in  his  home.  But  he  lias  no  connection  with  the  other  driver  whose 
views  on  his  calling  are  given  in  the  text ;  and  this  man  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous^  though  we  can  vouch  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  his  views 
are  here  set  down.  IVe  think  all  discerning  readers  will  retain ^  after  perusal^ 
a  deeper  sense  of  obligation  to  our  great  systems  for  the  strict  care  they  exercise 
in  the  choice  and  training  of  their  servants^  and  the  rigid  dcvJion  to  duty 
which  carries  those  servants  through  an  exacting  and  arduous  career. 


ANGER  helps 
to  make  the 
romance  of 
life.  Whoever 
confronts  more 
danger  than 
we  ourselves 
are  aware  of, 
he  is  a  ro- 
mantic figure, 
and  holds  our 
admiration. 
Consider  the 
man  who 
drives   an   ex- 


press 
Neither 


tram, 
his 
receipt  of 
wages  nor  our 
careless  con- 
fidence can 
make     him 

'*  Right  awayr  COmmonplacC, 

or  quit  our 
obligation  to  him.  Indeed,  we  owe  to 
the  engine-driver  more  than  pay  and  this 
instinctive  sentiment,  which  he  shares 
(unfairly  and  indifferently)  with  the  man 
who  "  loops  the  loop,"  and  the  negro 
teasing  untamable  lions  in  a  cheap 
menagerie :  he  risks  his  life  to  avert 
from  us  the  danger  he  confronts. 

However,  we  commonly  ignore  the 
debt,  sharing  his  indifference.  It  needs 
a  great  accident  to  put  us  in  mind  of  it ; 


for  the  truth  is  that  life,  like  a  battle  in 
which  the  enemy  seldom  shows  himself, 
is  full  of  risks,  and  the  courage  to  live 
that  is  in  all  of  us  accepts  them. 

But  there  has  been  some  terrible  acci- 
dent -at  Salisbury  or  elsewhere.  Brought 
safely  to  your  own  journey's  end,  you 
look  at  this  grimy  man  as  you  pass 
the  engine ;  and  there  he  is  in  his  blue 
jacket,  not  waiting  for  applaui:e,  but  going 
round  with  the  oil-can.  Unromantic  ? 
Why  do  you  fc  el  so  warmly  towards  his 
modesty,  so  curious  about  him  ?  An 
agreeable  thing  to  do,  if  his  hand  were 
clean,  and  you  were  sure  that  he  would 
understand  you,  might  be  to  shake  it. 
You  felt  that,  oftener,  as  a  boy  ;  and  it 
was  never  grease,  but  his  extraordinary 
importance,  which  then  restrained  you. 
Your  sense  of  the  romantic,  then,  was 
fresh.     You  knew  him  to  be  a  hero. 

Pressed  about  the  perils  of  his  trade, 
the  engine  driver  may  admit  them  ;  but 
you  find  him  much  more  eloquent  of  its 
inconveniences  and  duties. 

I  talked  especially  with  a  big  Yorkshire- 
man.  "  It's  safe  enough  if  all  be  reight," 
said  he;  and  that,  I  find,  is  what  they 
all  say.  "  I'd  as  lief  drive  fast  as  slow ; 
there's  no  more  danger.  Not  a  bit."  He 
enforced  this  opinion  with  a  touch  of 
surly  humour  which  attracted  me.  "  I've 
been  forty  year  on  th'  job,  myself,  an' 
sixteen  year  at  first-class  drivin',  an'  I 
never  killed  nowght  but  birds.  .  .  .  They 


*  For  permission  to  take  the  photographs  on  the  Great  Northern  sj'stem,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  II.  A.  Ivatt,  Locomotive  Engineer  to  the  (I.N.R.,  and  Mr.  E.  Notter,  its  London  District 
Locomotive  Superintendent.  The  whole  series  of  pictures  were  taken  Jpv,. Mr.,  Reginald  Haines, 
the  special  photographer  of  the  Pall  Maix  Magazine.  g  y 
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Inside  the   "cab" :  a   curve  ahead. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  ihe  fire-box  front  of  a  modern  type  of  locomotive,  and  was  taken  from  the  tender.  The  long 
diagonal  lever  in  the  centre  is  the  regular  control  handle  for  starting  and  stopping.  The  two  dials  above  it,  to 
left  and  right,  are  the  sicatn-pressure  boiler  gauge  and  the  vacuum  gauge.  ITie  tiny  dial  near  the  left  window 
is  the  healing  apparatus  gauge,  while  tl  e  small  wheels  at  the  head  of  the  upright  pipes  are  steam  injcctorv 
The  four  small  taps  between  thom,  connecting  with  the  bottle-shaped  contrivances  above,  are  water  gauges, 
indicating  the  supply  and  exhaustion  at  various  points.  The  complicated  mechanism  on  the  extreme  left  is  the 
sight-feed  lubricator  for  cylii  dcrs,  etc. ;  and  the  tiny  wheel  to  the  extreme  right  is  the  steam  blower.  The 
fender-shaped  box  above  the  stoke-hulc  is  merely  a  protected  shelf  for  holding  tea  bottle  and  necessaries. 


come  out  o'  th'  wet  com  to  dry  theirsels, 
yo'  see.  I've  killed  thousands.  But," 
said  he,  with  a  downcast  look,  "  we  doan't 
oft  get  'em.  As  a  general  rule  we  knock 
'em  over  hard,  an'  gather  nowght  but 
feathers." 

"  Bad  poaching." 

"Well,  1  did  hev  a  pheasant  last  week," 
he  smiled.  **  A  passenger  showed  it  me 
o.i  th'  plate  i'  front." 


He  was  coming  off  duty  as  I  spoke  to 
him,  and,  after  some  persuasion,  he  agreed 
to  tell  me  all  about  engine-driving.  When 
he  had  run  his  engine  to  the  shed,  seen 
the  fire  thrown  out,  fiPed  his  tank,  and 
thoroughly  examined  her — an  engine  is 
of  the  feminine  gender,  like  a.  ship— his 
conversation  when  we  started  proved  full 
of  interest. 

He  was  glad  to  sit  down,  I  think. 
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•'It's 
the  heat 
makes  yo' 
tired,"  he 
explained, 
"  as  well 
as  t  h  ' 
i  n  g  i  n  e 
shakin'. 
W  doan't 
see  111  e 
goin'  out 
after  iii  y 
dav'swork, 
riftellyo'; 
I  like  my 
owd  bed- 
stead over 
well." 

While 
he  talked 
I  contem- 
plated him 
— a  large, 
g  r  e  y  - 
bearded, 
kindly 
man  of  the 
true  John 
Brow  die 
type ;  his 
manner 
hearty, 
though 
somewhat 
s  u  bdued 
by  grim 
responsi- 
bility and 
years.  He 
seemed  in 
solid 
health. 
But  for  its 
look  of 
having 

been  wiped  over  with  an  engine  rag,  he 
would  have  had  a  fine  complexion  ;  and 
a  happy  gleam  of  strong  white  teeth  had 
lighted  up  that  reference  to  the  bed- 
stead. He  would  not  smoke,  he  had 
no  tastes  in  liquor.  Leanini;  his  hands 
on  heavy  knees,  in  a  posture  reminiscent 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  when  some- 
thing pleased  him,  he  had  altogether 
such  a  look  of  strength  and  soi)er  cheer- 
fulness, that  one  felt  him  the  sort  of  man 
who  might  be  relied  upon  to  stick  to  his 
engine. 


A  typical  driver. 

Mr.  R.  Murfitt  is  one  of  the  senior  drivers  on  ihe  Great  Noriheni,  and  is 
usually  lold  off  for  the  Royal  train. 


'  *  Y  o  u 
don't  get 
nervous 
much,  and 
miss  your 
sleep?"  I 
said. 

He  con- 
sidered it 
just  as  well 
to  be  can- 
did —  and 
ex  plicit. 
*^It's  i' 
this  way, 
if  y  o  ' 
u  n  d  e  r  - 
s:tand  me, 
sir:  we 
d  o  a  n  '  t 
take  no 
m  ore 
notice  o' 
running  a 
train  nor 
you  would 
doin'  yoV 
Ijusiness. 
...Of 
course,'' 
he  quali- 
fied, *'  if 
yo'  beared 
a  driver 
say  he 
cared  for 
n  a  u  t  h  e  r 
fogs  nor 
snow- 
storms— 
well,  I 
judge  he'd 
better  'a' 
been  a 
postman. 
W  hat? 
Then  he'd  lame  nobody.  He  could  run 
as  hard  as  he  fancied,  then  ;  sometimes 
turn  back  a  bit." 

No  smile  with  this :  the  irony  was 
serious. 

"There's  no  man  keen  to  be  out  i' 
foggy  nights,  or  when  it  snows  much  - 
specially  if  he's  a  Hist  train  to  run.  A 
driver  should  know  wheercabouts  he  is, 
yo'  see.  At  every  speed,  he  has  to  judge 
wheere  he  can  stop  her ;  but,  when  yo' 
cannot  see  what  place  it  is  yo're  passin" 
that's  a  job.  .  .  .  Yo're  lookin'  out   an, 
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hearkenin' ;  yo'  think,  *  I'm  close  again' 
that  signal  somewheere' — and  yet  yo'  run 
for  long  afore  yo'  find  it." 

With  a  single  psychological  touch,  he 
had  realised  the  ordeal  for  me.  The 
straining  mind  works  faster  than  the  train 
can  travel. 

I  put  this  to  him. 

"Nay,    nay,"    he    said;    *yo*r    mind 


"  Then  yo've  to  look  out  for  pick  in*  up 
watter.  She  makes  a  little  different  rattle, 
passin'  water-troughs ;  an',  when  yo'  come 
to  th'cnd  o'  one,  ther's  a  white  lx)ard  to 
be  watched  for.     That's  a  kittle  business. 

"  But  snowstorms — they're  a  master- 
piece. They  dunnot  come  so  suddenly 
on  as  fog  can  do,  but,  then,  they'll  block 
up  signal-lights.     Snow's  been  known  to 


Off  to  the  yard. 


works  never  fast  enough.  It  must  work 
slower,  if  owght,  for  a  day  i'  fog  can  feel 
like  two."  And  letting  the  luminous  fallacy 
pass,  I  had  his  explanation.  "  We're 
used  to  spyin'  signals  far  i'  front,  yo'  sec  ; 
whenever  yo'  pass  by  arte,  yo'  get  your 
een  on  th'  next.  .  .  .  Fogmen's  one  thing ; 
seein'  yo'r  way's  another  altogether." 

At    sixty    miles   an    hour,    or    so,    the 
diffcience  must  be  trying. 


pull  a  signal  off!  Ay,  or  a  nice  rimey 
frost  '11  bother  yo';  times  when  a  man 
can't  see  nowght  through  his  peep-holes, 
an'  has  to  put  his  head  outside — twenty 
yards  'II  freeze  yo'r  mustash.  It  will. 
Frost  an'  ashes.  Put  yo'r  face  to  th'  fire 
an'  wipe  it— out  again  !  1  tell  yo'  it's  a 
twister." 

About  such   inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships he  spoke  with  a  soft,  good-natured 
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laugh.  H  is 
brown  eyes  were 
slightly  blood- 
shot. When  an 
express  driver 
gets  a  hot  cinder 
or  a  hornet  in 
his  eye,  and  it 
does  not  yield 
to  the  simple 
operation  of 
drawing  down 
the  upper  lid 
upon  the  lower, 
he  has  to  endure 
till  the  next  stop. 
The  other  eye 
must  nowise  quit 
the  signals.  But, 
asking  if  men 
never  lost  their 
sight,  I  found 
him  to  be  of 
opinion  that  eyes 
"harden  to  ^t." 
Other  drivers, 
too,  made  light 
of  it  when  ques- 
tioned. How- 
ever, this  kind 
of  accident  is 
common,  and 
the  impact  of 
one  of  the  larger 
insects  must  be 
extremely  painful ;  when  they 


OUing  the  driving-wheel. 

strike   the  What  goes  on  within 


cab-glass  they 
are  smashed  to 
pulp. 

The  fact  to  be 
noted  is,  that, 
however  sharp 
and  troublesome 
the  pain  may  be, 
there  is  no  time 
to  accept  "iirst 
aid "  from  the 
fireman.  One 
infers  the  ten- 
sion of  a  driver's 
duty  from  •  it. 
This,  indeed,  is 
so  imperious, 
that  the  two  men 
hardly  exchange 
a  word  while  the 
run  lasts ;  some 
necessary  signs 
make  all  their 
conversation. 

"Nay,  if  yo' 
start  a-talkin*, 
some'at's  missed. 
Fve  come  hard 
on  two  hunderd 
mile  to-night," 
the  driver  said, 
"  an\  now  yo' 
ax  me  that,  I 
doan't  believe 
I've  spokken." 
the  cab  ?     More 


Early  morning:   leaving  the  locomotive  shea.     )jgjtized  by  CjOOQIC 
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work  and  thought  than  we  imagine  com- 
monly. Even  the  fireman,  or  "  mate," 
whose  labour  is  intermittent,  has  never 
above  three  minutes'  rest.  He  is  either 
coaling,  or  sweeping  up,  or  putting  the 
injector  on,  or  giving  some  assistance 
otherwise.  In  the  driver's  case,  what  I 
had  not  realised  well  was  the  obsession 
of  the  time  factor.  He  is  furnished,  it 
seems,  with  a  special  kind  of  time-table, 
showing  the  minute  at  which  he  ought  to 
pass  each  signal-box  and  station,  and  with 


hand."  In  the  one  case  he  must  make 
more  steam,  in  the  other  save  some  coal. 

That  is  not  tlie  whole  of  his  art  and 
mystery  :  but  let  John  Browdic  talk. 

"A  driver's  main  enemy  is  wind;  an* 
that'll  surprise  yo'.  Not  a  head-wind  so 
much,  but  a  side-wind.  Do  what  we 
will,  sometimes,  we  cannot  keep  up  speed 
because  of  a  wind  blawin'.  It's  friction, 
wheels  thrust  again'  the  metals,  and  it's 
wind  resistance.  Wind's  like  wattef 
when    it    blaws   hard.      Therms    bulk  an' 


The  fireman  oiling   the  under-gear. 


a  corresponding  blank  sheet,  on  which 
he  must  record  the  time  of  actual 
passing.  The  guard  of  his  train  keeps 
this  same  log  in  duplicate,  each  signal- 
man another.  Thus,  in  the  company's 
interest  and  the  pui)lic's,  delays  are 
strictly  chronicled  ;  and  any  one  found 
to  blame  for  them  is  fined,  or  mny  be. 
Two  main  concerns,  then,  divide  the 
driver's  mind,- -the  signals,  and  his 
"running."  lie  does  not  say  to  himself, 
"  I  am  now  making  sixty-five  miles  an 
hour,''  or  "  I'm  making  only  sixty,"  but 
either  "  I'm  behind  time,"  or  *'  I've  time  in 


weight  in  *t.  Now,  to-day's  been  plain 
sailin',  calm  weather  an'  a  grand  sweet 
run.  Well— we've  burned  ten  or  fifteen 
hunderdweight  o'  coal  less  in  a  hunderd 
mile  nor  what  we  shall  i'  wind.  Yo* 
look ;  but  I  can  tell  of  a  stormy  night — 
this  last  March,  it  wor— when  more  by 
twenty  hunderdweight  were  burned.  Two 
tubs.  A  ton  o'  coal.  Put  that  on  two 
hours'  work  for  a  fireman." 

Here,  at  a  ])ractical  point,  quite  un- 
expectedly, he  showed  a  vein  of  sendment 

"  Mark  yo',  she's  a  willin'  ingine.  Just 
let  her  know  what,^  thgje  iOfr^bwdone, 
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Changing  engines  at  Doncaster. 

an  keep  her  i' heart — shc^U  do  't."     His  "But  it  isn't  so'':  with  a  grave  sim- 

pensive  smile  was  lover-like.     "Ay,  ay,"  plicity. 

said  he,    "a  good  ingine  makes  a  good  "  Different  builders  ?  " 

driver."  "There  shall    be  twenty   all   built   by 

"  How's  that  ?  "  I  asked.     "  I  thought  one  man,  to  one  pattern  exactly,  and  i' 

they  wxre  all  good  engines  nowadays."  that    twenty   there'll  be   one   rebel.      As 
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awk'ard Nowght  to  be  done  ivf  her  I 

Nay,  tak'  ony  three :  I'll  wager  a  crown- 
piece  there's  one  'at's  better  by  ever  so 
much  nor  toother  two.  I've  heared  that 
said  about  fiddles ;  but  fiddles  is  made 
by  t'  rule  o'  thumb." 

He  sipped  his  beer  reflectively,  and 
set  the  glass  down. 

"  Gie  me  a  good-plucked  ingine.  Then 
I'll  run  to  time.  ...  I  wo'dn*t  swop  my 
owd  beauty,  not  for  ony  'at  comes  to- 
night to  th'  coal-roads.  Not  one.  She 
works  easy,  burns 
but  little  coal, 
and  keeps  i' 
fettle;  'bides 
little  oilin'." 

**  Saves  you 
work." 

**  Mony  a  hour 
i'  t'  year!  And 
trouble.  .  .  .  I'm 
*  a  good  driver,'  " 
he  winked.  "It's 
me  gets  credit, 
but  /  know  what 
she  is.  Eh,  dear, 
wi'  a  bad  in- 
gine  !  "     He 

raised  his  hands 
and  rolled  his 
eyes,  conveying 
much  unspoken. 
"  A  man  tews 
and  tews,  and 
better  tews,  an' 
then  they'll  tailc 
about  puttin' 
him  back  i'  th' 
yard  I  I  know 
what  mine  can  do 
as  well  as  jockey 
knows  his  horse. 
Ay,  an'  a  ingine's 
like  a  horse  : 
she'll  tell  yo' 
hersel'  if  owght  be  wrang." 

I  wondered. 

"  For  sure  she  will.  Yo'  know  within 
a  little  what  to  pick  on." 

I  think  he  enjoyed  my  ignorance.  He 
pulled  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  sat 
with  folded  arms  ex[)ounding  pleasantly. 

"  A  box  gets  warm,  we'll  say :  well, 
she'll  soon  let  yo'  smell  it.  It  comes 
o'  t'  wind,  puffin',  an'  then  yo'  know  to 
stop  her.  (Of  course,  if  yo'  can  save  a 
box,  yo've  a  right  to  do  that ;  drop  a  bit 
o'  paper  out  wi'  a  word  to  t'  signalman.) 


Qoing  round  with  the  oilcan. 


Some'at  works  loose,  another  time  :  she 
tells  yo'  that  wi'  a  different  knockin'. 
But,  if  she  sulks,  an'  will  n't  drive,  that's 
domino.  That  means  a  leakin'  tube. 
There's  nowght  to  do  but  coax  her  then  ; 
an'  how  we  reach  wer  journey's  end  we 
never  i'  this  world  know." 

These,  no  doubt,  are  rare  misfortunes. 
Deplored  black-letter  days  were  in  his 
mind— ill-tempered  engines.  But  the 
driver  has  all  these  things  to  guard  against. 
The  slackened  bolt  or  the  heated  bearing 
may  be  a  fault 
of  his  own.  So 
may  "  priming," 
that  mischief  of 
impaired  effici- 
ency which  is  the 
subtle  sign  of  in- 
judicious water- 
ing. To  avoid 
it,  he  must  be 
exact  with  his 
injector,  keeping 
a  nice  equiva- 
lence of  water 
and  of  coal. 
Time  and  the 
signals  govern 
this,  a  third  pre- 
occupation ;  and 
they  govern  it  so 
con  tinuously, 
with  give-and- 
take  in  a  dehcaic 
quick  adjustment, 
that  a  good  mate's 
eyes  are  never 
off  the  driver. 

But  as  for 
danger,  I  was 
reassured.  **How 
is  ther'  time  to 
think  o'  that,  if 
a  man  were 
minded  ?  What  s 
t'  use,  however?  He's  doin'  all  he  can, 
is  t'  man  !  " 

Again  :  "  A  nervous  man's  a  poorly 
man.  Bethink  yo' :  he's  on  an  ingine 
one-and-twenty  year  afore  he  comes  to 
first-class  drivin'." 

Or  this,  althougii  it  cuts  both  ways  : 
"  Sec  yo'  what  care  is  ta'en  for  safety ; 
platelayers  an'  signalmen  to  watch  yo'r 
road,  shed  fitters  daily  for  yo'r  ingine  — 
every  man  his  duty  set,  and  over  all 
inspectors."  ^  , 

ro  my  own   mint^itiiteDebvA^oplOQfliSn 
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the   engine-shed    seemed    most   impres- 
sive. 

"And  doan't  imagine,"  said  my  friend, 
"'at  when  we've  done  a  journey  all's 
concluded.  Yo'd  be  far  wrang.  A 
driver's  day  begins  i'  t'  shed  an'  ends 
theere.  He  books  on :  his  ingine's 
stooden  an'  slept,  wi'  fitters  overhauling 
her,  and  cleaners;  but,  when  he   comes 


stand   me,  good  shed-work  means  good 
runnin'." 

Listening  to  this  and  more  talk  like  it, 
I  got  the  portrait  of  a  man  to  whose 
hands  human  lives  may  be  confided — and 
who  stakes  his  own  life  in  the  care  of 
them — for  451.  a  week.  I  thought  no  less 
of  him,  but  rather  more,  than  I  had 
tliought    of  engine-drivers   when   a   boy. 


"  Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 


Sunday  off. 

And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 
A  Saturday  and  Monday." 


to  her  he  looks  at  every  bolt.  That's 
company's  regulations,  an'  that's  wisdom. 
For  that,  an'  oil  in'  her,  he  wants  best  part 
0'  two  hours.  His  fireman's  squarin'  coal 
then.  He  breaks  it  up — not  all,  for  some 
goes  on  i'  lumps — an'  puts  it  wheere  he'll 
want  it.  Then  again,  when  we  take  her 
back  an'  draw  t'  fire,  I  look  her  wholly 
over.  Three  times  a  day,  yo'  see,  she's 
thoroughly  examined.  ...  If  yo'  under- 


One   trait,    however,    was   lacking  to  the 
sketch — a  line  about  his  home-life. 

**  What  do  they  say  at  home  ?"  said  L 
"  Are  they  never  afraid  for  you  ?  " 

He  smiled  again,  but  whimsically. 
"  I've  three  lads  o'  t'  line,  an'  a  lass  'at 
aims  to  wed  a  fireman.  .  .  .  My  owd 
missis  '11  say  sometimes,  *  Mind  yo'  doan't 
drop  yo'r  lead  plug.' " 

Now,  the  lead  plug  is  partiOf  thewatier- 
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gauge.  By  some  incredible  and  consist- 
ent carelessness,  the  driver  (and  his  mate) 
may  overlook  the  necessity  of  rei)lenishing 
the  boiler,  as  two  men  in  a  balloon  may 
forget  the  properties  of  gas  ;  and,  when 
they  do,  that  plug  will  melt  and  fall. 
John  Browdie's  wife  would  seem  to  have 
a  way  of  chaffing  him. 

If  I  know  anything  of  Yorkshiremen, 
he  is  a  happy  husband  and  a  proud  father. 
The  family  numbers  seven  all  told,  and 
lives  in  a  five- 
roomed  house — 
but  where,  I  am 
not  allowed  to 
tell  you.  He 
spends  most  of 
his  Sundays 
"  laking,"  that  is 
to  say,  off  duty  ; 
and  his  working 
hours,  though 
very  uncertain, 
are  not  long.  It 
appears  that  Mrs. 
Browdie  is  con- 
tent with  John's 
wages,  because 
they  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  a 
pension.  If,  on 
a  foggy  night, 
sometimes,  she 
cannot  sleep,  her 
case  is  that  of 
many  wives  who 
have  no  such 
cause  for  wake- 
fulness ;  and 
when  he  returns 
she  asks  no  ques- 
tions. As  for  the 
lead  plug 

**She  jealous, 
bless  yoV  heart ! 
My      job's      all 
hours;    they 
cannot   expect   me  home  afore  they  see 
me.  .  .  .  Nay,    no,    she's   used   to   that ; 
no  news  is  good  news." 
i      "I    thought   you   worked    one   train," 
said  I. 

"That  cannot  be,  yo'  see.  A  man's  off 
work,  or  somebody  wants  a  special  :  to  fit 
that  job  six  others  might  be  altered.  It's 
here  an'  thcere  an'  everywheere,  to  sleep 
sometimes  i   lodgin's." 

"  You  know  the  whole  line  ?  " 


Pigeons :  a  favourite  hobby. 


"  Ay.  Every  signal." 
.  .  .  Isn't  it  rather  wonderful  ?  The 
signal-lights  are  sometimes  quite  a  galaxy  : 
and  as  the  line  swings  round  its  cur\es, 
they  seem  to  change  their  places.  How, 
from  every  given  point,  does  a  driver 
know  his  own  ? 

"  That's  his  job.    That's  what  he  leeams 
at  firing." 

Fitter,  driver,  master  mariner.  Upon 
reflection,  the  fact  may  be  that  twenty  or 
thirty  years  is 
not  too  long  a 
probationership 
for  this  rare 
skill.  .  .  . 

"  If  I  ma'  be 
excused,"  he 
broke  my  reverie 
gently,  "I'll 
make  for  off, 
sir." 

I  thanked  him, 
and  we  stood 
outside  a  minute. 
'J'hen  he  said : 
"  Ther's  a  |X)int 
yet,  and  a  tale 
wi't.  When  we 
come  into  a 
station  out  of  a 
dark  night,  of 
course  we  can- 
not see ;  so  draw- 
in'  up  to  a  yard 
or  two's  not 
quite  a  simple 
matter.  We  had 
an  Irish  driver 
overran  a  station 
once.  Of  course, 
that's  same  as 
overrunnin'  sig- 
nals.    Carpeted. 

*  Well,'  says  the 
superintendent, 

*  this   is  a  ver}' 


serious  offence.  What  have  you  got  to  say 
for  yourself,  my  man  ?  '  He  said  he  should 
'a'  stopped  sooner  if  he'd  applied  his 
brake  before  he  did.  *  It  was  a  delusion, 
sor,'  he  said.  ...  *  Delusion  !  the  plat- 
form's long  enough,  isn't  it  ?  Why,  it  was 
lengthened  only  last  month.'  *  Sure,'  says 
Tim,  *  that's  just  the  throuble !  Tis 
lengthened  at  the  wrong  ind,  sor  !'" 

Like  Browdie's  day,  perhaps  ;  but  then, 
if  so,  he  put  it  very  neatly. 
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NDER  all  her  topsails  she  trembled  like  a  stag, 
The  wind  made  a  ripple  in  her  bonny  red  flag, 

Thev  rhppfprl  hfr  from    the    shore    and    they 
•m  the  pier, 

1  her  topsails  she  trembled 
ieer. 

So  she  passed,  sway- 
ing, where  the 
green  seas  run. 

Her  wind-steadied  top- 
sails were  stately 
in  the  sun ; 

There  was  glitter  on 
the  water  from 
her  red  port-light, 

So  she  passed,  sway- 
ing, till  she  was 
out  of  sight. 


'So  she  passed,  swaying,  till  she  uias  out  of  sight.' 


Long  and  long  ago   it  was;   a    weary  time  it  is  — 
The  bones  of  her  sailor -men  are  coral-plants  by  this, 
Coral-plants  and  shark- wee''  — ' 

the  mermaid's  comb, 
And    if   the    fishers  net 
them,     ihey     never 
bring  them  home. 

It's     rough    on    sailors' 

women :   they  have 

to  mangle  hard, 
Or  stitch   at    dungarees 

till  their  finger-ends 

are  scarred. 
Thinking   of  the   sailor- 
men  who  sangamong 

the  crowd, 
Hoisting  of  her  topsails 

when  she  sailed  so 

proud. 


—  '7 
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RAOUL,  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE. 


BY  H.  C.    BAILEY. 


Illustrated  by  ALEXANDER  C.  BALL. 


V.    RAOUL'S   MOUSTACHIOa 


THE  salt  meadows  of  Maasluis  were 
hazy  in  July  heat.  Raoul,  who 
had  been  "on  a  little  voyage  to 
Helvoetsluis,"  (profitable,  but  not  in- 
teresting,) rode  happily  careless.  The 
sign  of  the  "Eel  and  Spectacles"  inn 
attracted  him,  and  he  tethered  his  horse 
Pollux  to  the  manger  by  the  causeway  and 
entered.  "  For  what  followed,"  he  advises 
you,  "  accuse  fate  and  not  me.  I  protest 
I  was  never  so  passive  in  my  life.  I 
responded  merely  to  fate  and  my  mous- 
tachios." 

There  were  three  gentlemen  within, 
drinking  boisterously  to  toasts  decent 
and  other.  Raoul  sat  modestly  aloof.  .  .  . 
Till  the  eyes  of  one  of  them  began  to 
roll.  "There  is  a  cavalier  who  is  not 
drinking,"  this  gentleman  howled  plain- 
tively. "  Drink,  my  gentleman,"  and  he 
passed  Raoul  a  bottle.  "  Drink  to  the 
drink  and  drink  to  the  drunk  and  drink 
to  the  drink  again.  To  Rhenish,  white 
Rhenish,  the  king  of  all  liquors  !  "  The 
others  drank  and  shouted.  But  Raoul 
put  down  his  cup.  The  man  started  up 
spluttering  "  Vicjo  d:abIo  de  Toledo!  Do 
you  refuse  my  toast  ?  " 

"I  cannot,"  says  Raoul,  "abjure  the 
faith." 

"  To  the  devil  with  the  faith  ! " 

"  Sir,  he  believes  and  trembles." 

The  irate  gentleman  was  again  profane. 
"  What  is  your  faith  ?  "  he  roared. 

"Sir,  the  true  faith  is  this:  that 
the  king  of  all  wines  is  good  crimson 
Burgundy." 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  Burgundy  ! " 

"  I  doubt  he  drinks  Rhenish.' 

The  irate  gentleman  flung  a  cup  of  it 
in  Raoul's  face. 

"  It  is  not  even  a  good  face-wash,"  said 
Raoul,  wiping  his  moustachios  :  "  as  I 
shall  convince  you  when  you  are  sober." 

The   gentleman — he   was    worse   than 
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irate  now — lugged  out  his  sword  and 
lurched  towards  Raoul  howling.  The 
other  two  sat  still  and  grinned.  "  Will 
you  counsel  your  friend  ?  "  cried  Raoul  to 
them,  springing  back  with  sword  undrawn. 
"  Is  he  in  case  to  fight?" 

"  Have  you  the  stomach  to  fight  him  ?  " 
one  laughed,  and  they  whispered  together 
a  moment,  and  "At  him,  my  bully,  at 
him  ! "  they  shouted. 

With  oaths  continuous  if  indistinct  the 
drunken  man  rolled  lunging  at  Raoul, 
and  overreached  himself,  and  staggered 
forward,  to  meet  the  straight  drive  of 
Raoul's  fist  and  drop  like  a  log. 

The  two  gaped  at  Raoul  a  moment, 
then  one  looked  down  to  the  fallen  man, 
and  "  Sped,  by  my  bones  ! "  said  he  with 
a  chuckle,  and  started  up  and  ran  to 
Raoul,  crying,  "  Come,  my  lad,  you  were 
best  safe  away,"  and  whirled  him  to  the 
door. 

Raoul  let  himself  be  Avhirled.  "I  will 
go — oh  yes,  I  will  go,"  he  stammered  with 
much  agitation,  and  went.  The  door  was 
slammed  behind  him.  Then,  wholly 
calm,  he  walked  to  the  window  and, 
unseen,  looked  in.  He  saw  the  two  down 
on  their  knees  by  the  stunned  man. 
They  had  his  cuirass  off,  they  loosed  his 
doublet,  they  fumbled  in  his  bosom.  The 
hand  of  one  came  away  with  a  paper  in 
it. 

Raoul  leapt  through  the  window.  He 
darted  upon  them,  he  snatched  the  paper 
away,  he  sprang  back  flicking  out  his 
sword.  They  rushed  upon  him,  but  the 
first  thrusts  were  his.  He  was  impartial. 
Down  went  one  with  his  right  thigh 
pierced,  down  went  the  other.  Raoul 
leapt  out  through  the  window  as  the 
alarmed  landlord  burst  in  the  door. 

Dutch  ejaculation  and  execration 
shattered  the  summer  evening's  calm. 

Raoul  spurred  away  fronrtliem  toward 
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Schiedam,  and  smiled.  He  approved  of 
himself.  After  nightfall  he  sat  in  an  inn 
at  Vlaardingen  and  took  his  well-earned 
ease.  With  a  flask  of  old  Burgundy  for 
counsellor  he  examined  the  captured 
paper.  It  was  sealed  carefully  with  black 
wax.  Raoul  took  from  his  bosom  a  clasp 
knife,  and  opened  a  blade  thin  as  a  wafer 
and  warmed  that  over  the  candle  and 
slipped  it  daintily  under  the  seals.  He 
was  not  a  novice. 

There  was  revealed  this  epistle  in 
Spanish  : 

To  Don  Guzman  de  Franqueza,  Com- 
mandant of  Schiedam — these. 
The  Prince  is  informed  that  Newstead 
threatens  you,  and  His  Highness  this  day 
orders  that  two  companies  of  shotmen  with 
pikemen  and  pistoliers  each  a  half-company 
and  sakers  four,  march  for  Schiedam. 

RiCHEBOURG. 
From  Breda  on  this  S.  Peter's  day.     The 
bearer  is  Pedro  Valdez,  a  trusty  soul, 
whom  pay  fifty  crowns. 

R. 

"  But  certainly ! "  said  Raoul,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Behold  me  Pedro  Valdez." 
He  warmed  the  seals  over  the  candle 
and  daintily  pressed  them  down  again 
and  surveyed  his  handiwork.  "  I  protest 
it  is  cheap  at  fifty  crowns,*'  said  he,  and 
went  happy  to  bed. 

Next  morning  he  rode  in  through  the 
main  gate  of  Schiedam.  As  he  came  up 
the  market  street  there  was  some  com- 
motion. Three  or  four  citizens  gaily 
dressed  were  marching  along,  when  out 
of  a  byway  came  a  sergeant's  guard  of 
pikemen  and  bade  them  halt,  and 
straightway  arrested  the  gayest  of  them 
all,  a  sturdy  young  fellow  in  cloth-of- 
silver.  He  protested,  his  friends  protested 
vehemently,  but  the  pikemen  listened  to 
no  argument,  and  thrust  them  aside  and 
bore  him  away,  cuflfing,  kicking,  fighting 
like  a  madman. 

"  Dianire  /"  quoth  Raoul,  **  there  is  a 
popinjay  of  energy !  "  and  asked  bystanders 
who  the  gentleman  was. 

"  It  is  Gerard  Reyd,"  came  the  answer, 
"  Gerard  Reyd,  who  was  to  be  married 
this  morning." 

"  From  what  folly  do  they  save  him  ! " 
said  Raoul,  and,  riding  on,  observed  his 
struggles  continue.  "  And  how  human  is 
his  gratitude ! "  Then,  with  a  shrug  for 
those  futile  convulsions,  Raoul,  who  him- 
self never  wasted  strength,  rode  on  to  the 
castle  and  his  fifty  crowns. 


Pedro  Valdez  with  a  letter  from  the 
Marcjuis  of  Richebourg  was  brought  at 
once  to  the  presence  of  Don  Guzman  de 
Franqueza.  The  commandant  was  a 
Spaniard  of  the  fair  breed,  with  golden 
hair  and  a  handsome,  humorous  face.  He 
broke  the  letter  open  carelessly,  and  was 
reading  it  when  a  captain  came  in  to 
announce  that  the  burgesses  Joost  Reyd 
and  Adrian  Kloet  demanded  to  speak 
with  his  excellency.  His  excellency 
laughed.  "My  burgesses  amuse  me," 
quoth  he.  **  Well  1  perhaps  I  shall  amuse 
my  burgesses." 

He  was  still  laughing  when  they  came 
in — two  plump  Dutchmen,  richly  arrayed, 
puffing  and  red.  "And  what  is  my 
burgesses'  prayer  ?  "  his  excellency  asked 
politely. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  a  greybeard  of 
some  dignity,  strode  forward.  "  Sir,"  he 
cried,  "  your  pikemen  have  arrested  my 
son  on  his  wedding  morning " 

"  Oh,  give  me  leave  !  This  is  not  his 
wedding  morning.  Faith,  I  doubt  his 
wedding  morning  will  never  dawn." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  said  one  in  a  low 
voice. 

^  Many  things.  Mynheer  Reyd,  your 
good  son  Gerard  was  on  his  way  to  wed 
the  fair  Mary  Kloet  ?  And  his  mind  is 
to  wed  her  or  never  wed  woman  ? 

"Ay,  sir." 

"Then,  poor  fool,  he  is  like  to  die 
a  bachelor." 

"And  why,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  greybeard. 

"  Because  he  will  never  die  her  husband. 
Why  again  ?  Because  that  pleasure  I 
reserve  for  myself.  Therefore  I  arrested 
the  good  Gerard  betimes.  You  behold 
in  me,  burgesses,  one  who  purposes  to 
die  and  live  the  fair  Mary's  husband. 
Unless  in  the  providence  of  God  I  live 
her  widower.  Mark  me.  Mynheer  Kloet " 
— he  turned  to  the  younger,  the  smaller 
man — "do  you  recall  that  I  proposed 
myself  for  your  daughter  ?  " 

"Ay,  sir,"  quoth  the  small  man  stur- 
dily. "  And  you  were  answered  that  the 
maid  wished  it  as  Httle  as  I." 

"  Good  burgess,  what  she  wishes  is  of  no 
account.  I  wish  for  her.  That  determines 
her  work  in  life." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  her  father  muttered. 

The     commandant     laughed     gently. 

"Father-in-law,    you    misapprehend   the 

case.     Mary's  dear  love  Gerard  lies  in  my 

castle  wedded  to  fetter  and  shacldebolt 
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You  will  give  me  Mary  to  wife  with  the 
dowry  you  promised  Gerard,  and  make 
me,  like  him,  the  heir  to  all  you  have,  or — 
or,  father-in-law — I  hang  Mary's  dear  love 
Gerard  from  the  battlements  for  the  wind 
to  play  with." 

Gasping,  shuddering  and  chill,  the  two 
fathers  shrank  back.  Then,  hoarsely,  **  It 
is  vile— it  is  an  infamy  ! "  cried  Gerard's 
father.  "  We  are  free  burghers  all.  We 
have  rights.     We " 

The  commandant  laughed.  **  Do  you 
indeed  think  that  a  thing  like  you  has 
rights  against  Don  Guzman  de  Franqueza  ? 
A  Dutchman,  a  base  burgess  trader,  talk 
of  rights  !  You  amuse  me.  If  I  deign 
to  wed  a  wench  of  your  kind " 

"  For  the  money  she  brings  you  ! " 
cried  Joost  Reyd. 

The  commandant  waved  his  hand. 
"The  base-born  flesh  needs  gilding,'* 
quoth  he. 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you  consider !  '*  cried 
Adrian  Kloet.  "  Mary  cannot  love  you. 
She  must  hate  you." 

The  conniiandant  laughed.  "  That  will 
amuse  me." 

"  Oh,  how  can  it  please  you  to  wed  a 
woman  who  loathes  you  ?  " 

**  I  profess  it  pleases  me  mightily." 

**  Nay,  sir,  you  jest.  I  pray  you  spare 
her — spare  her  love  :  let  the  two  be  free 
to  wed  and  the  money  shall  be  yours — 
the  dowry,  all  the  rest.  I  will  give  it 
freely." 

The  commandant  looked  at  him 
curiously  ;  but  in  a  moment, — **  No,  by 
the  living  God,  no  ! "  Joost  Reyd  thun- 
dered. "If  my  son  be  done  to  death 
God  will  give  him  courage  and  us. 
Neither  his  death  nor  his  life  shall  put  a 
denier  in  that  man's  hand." 

(Away  in  the  background,  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  not  my  father,"  Raoul  murmured. 
**  Or  ...  or  perhaps  I  am  sorry.") 

The  commandant  laughed.  "  My  bur- 
gesses, you  weep  and  you  thunder  idly. 
I  shall  spare  you  nothing.  I  will  have 
both  maid  and  dowry,  dowry  and  maid." 

Then  Adrian  Kloet  drew  a  long  breath 
and  fell  back,  and,  little  and  helpless,  he 
looked  defiance.  **  For  the  maid  and  her 
lover  I  answer,  as  God  is  their  father,  we 
will  yield  you  nothing  ! "  he  cried. 

**  Does  the  maid  say  so  indeed  ?  "  said 
the  commandant,  laughing.  **Then  tell 
her  that  her  lover  shall  hang.  Away, 
away,  burgess  :  bear  the  glad  tidings." 

The  two  glared  at  him,  impotent  hands 


trembling  with  wrath.  Then  with  a  groan 
Joost  Reyd  turned  and  drew  his  friend 
away  and  out. 

The  commandant  rose  leisurely,  chuck- 
ling. Raoul  came  from  the  background 
and  stood  before  him.  **  Well,  sirrah  ?  " 
quoth  the  commandant,  surprised.  "  Oh 
ay  !    You  are  the  man  from  Breda." 

"  The  man,"  Raoul  agreed,  "  from 
Breda." 

**  And  you  see  we  can  amuse  ourselves 
in  Schiedam." 

"Your  excellency,"  Raoul  agreed, 
"  amuses  me  infinitely." 

His  excellency  chuckled,  and  took  up 
the  letter  again  and  again  read  it.  I  see 
that  I  owe  you  something,  my  friend." 

Raoul  bowed.  **Your  excellency  is 
pleased  to  acknowledge  it." 

"  Well,  come  to  me  in  an  hour.  I  go 
to  tell  this  happy  bridegroom  his  destiny 
and  hers.  And  then  I  must  dine.  Faith, 
this  business  wakes  the  app/Ctite." 

Raoul  bowed  again,  and  went  to  look 
for  a  dinner  himself.  He  too  had  an 
appetite. 

The  woes  of  the  prisoned  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  bereft  lay,  he  assures  you, 
light  upon  his  too  experienced  soul. 
"  Cabbages  and  Dutch  bridegrooms,"  he 
writes,  "  are  two  of  (iod's  creatures  I 
could  never  love."  He  admired  a  little 
the  stubborn  fathers.  He  admired  also 
a  little  the  humorous  ingenuity  of  the 
commandant.  For  the  lady  he  was  not 
concerned,  since,  as  he  writes,  "  she  was 
like  to  have  more  salt  in  her  life  as  Don 
Guzman's  spouse  than  with  any  Dutch- 
man inside  the  dykes."  So,  he  protests, 
he  went  out  of  the  commandant's  pre- 
sence eminently  uninterested  and  im- 
partial. I  do  not  know  whether  I  believe 
him. 

Close  by  the  castle  gate  he  found  an 
inn  of  opulent  aspect,  and  he  entered  and 
vociferously  demanded  dinner.  A  mess 
of  boiled  l)eef  was  brought,  and  he  sat 
down  to  it.  In  a  moment  he  rapped 
out  an  oath  that  brought  the  tapster 
back  into  the  room  with  a  jump.  Raoul 
beckoned  to  him:  "Hither,  varlet, 
hither !  Boiled  beef  with  no  salt — what 
is  it  but  nausea  to  a  Christian  mouth  ? 
Resolve  me  that,  rogue." 

"Salt?"  the  tapster  giggled.  "Your 
honour  asks  for  salt  ?  " 

Raoul  took  him  by  the  ear.  "I  asked 
no  fool  to  laugh,"  quoth  he. 

"  Oh  ! "  squeaked  the  tapster  heartily. 
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"  Alack  !  Oil,  alack,  your  honour,  there 
is  no  salt  in  all  Schiedam." 

"  Unsavoury  town.     But  why,  rogue  ?  " 

The  tapster  was  released,  and  rubbing 
his  ear  he  expounded.  "  Your  honour 
must  know  that  we  of  Schiedam  get  all 
our  salt  from  the  sea-water  pans  at 
Saaldwyk.  For  a  month  past  the  English- 
man Newstead  has  been  in  camp  with  his 
troops  at  Saaldwyk,  so  that  he  has  cut 
us  ofT  from  our  salt  entirely." 

"  Bah  !  "  quoth  Raoul.  "  He  does  not 
guess  how  much  better  some  of  you 
would  look  pickled.  Bah  !  Away ! 
Bring  me  herbs,  many  herbs,  to  make 
this  mess  less  vile."  From  that  and  the 
unsalted  bread  he  made  a  bad  meal,  and 
mourned.  "Alas,  my  body.  The  only 
body  I  have.  1  wonder  if  you  will  ever 
forgive  me  .  .  .  You  feel  as  if  you  would 
not  .  .  .  Why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to 
come  to  this  unseasoned  town  ?  For 
fifty  crowns  !  Bah  !  five  thousand  would 
not  pay  me  for  my  swallowings." 

In  a  very  bad  temper  he  went  back  to 
the  commandant.  The  commandant  had 
a  bandage  about  his  head.  Raoul  was 
pleased  to  find  some  one  else  injured. 
"  Your  excellency  has  met  a  misfortune," 
said  he,  and  twirled  his  moustachios  with 
satisfaction.  "Oh,  I  trust  the  bride- 
groom was  not  unruly." 

His  excellency  cursed  the  bridegroom. 

"I  fear  he  did  not  appreciate  your 
excellency's  humour.     I  fear  he " 

"  He  broke  my  head,"  growled  his 
excellency.  "  And  you  may  hold  your 
tongue.  Or  go  into  double  fetters  like 
him." 

Raoul  bowed  to  his  excellency.  But 
mentally  he  bowed  to  the  bridegroom — 
who  was  plainly  something  more  than  a 
cabbage.  Raoul  curled  his  moustachios 
more  rotundly  in  the  bridegroom*s  honour. 

"  Keep  your  cursed  hands  still,"  growled 
the  irritable  commandant. 

RaouFs  hands  stayed  still  with  the 
moustachios  in  them — not  from  obedi- 
ence but  amazement.  "  No  man  before," 
he  assures  you,  "  had  ever  the  impudence 
to  meddle  with  my  moustachios'  cur\'e." 

"You  want  fifty  crowns,"  said  the 
commandant.  "  There  they  are."  Raoul 
bowed  stiffly — he  was  upon  his  dignity 
now — and  pouched  them.  "Now — you 
come  from  Breda.  The  Prince  was  there 
when  you  left :  what  forces  had  he  ?  " 

Since  Raoul  knew  no  more  or  perhaps 
less  than  the  commandant,  the  answer 


required,  you  will  agree,  some  thought. 
Raoul  began  to  lie  carefully  and  slowly, 
twirling  his  small  moustachios  as  his  way 
was  when  thinking. 

"  Speak  out,  man  !  speak  out !  "  cried 
the  impatient  commandant.  "  You  fidget 
with  your  mouth  like  a  Barbary  ape." 

Raoul  stopped  short.  "  My  moustachios 
displease  your  excellency?"  he  inquired 
coldly. 

His  excellency  started  up  in  a  rage. 
"Away  with  your  moustachios!"  he 
cried.  "  Away  with  you  !  Shave  yourself 
and  get  some  sense." 

Raoul  went  out  with  dignity. 

But  not  to  a  barber's.  He  sauntered 
through  the  market-place,  feeling  the 
wronged  moustachios,  and  reflected.  "That 
person  is  wholly  disgusting.  Shave, 
quotha  !  The  only  moustachios  I  ever 
loved  !  I  dislike  him  infinitely.  .  .  Oh, 
I  dislike  everything  infinitely.  .  .  .  I— I 
think  I  will  go  get  some  salt." 

He  was  responding,  you  observe,  to  his 
moustachios  and  fate. 

The  meadows  are  billowy  toward  the 
salt  pans  at  Saaldwyk.  Raoul  was  chal- 
lenged by  an  unseen  sentry.  A  corporal's 
guard  rose  up  from  a  hollow  to  take  him 
to  the  invisible  camp. 

Hidden  in  an  angle  of  the  shore-dyke 
were  near  a  thousand  men.  On  the  dyke 
sat  Newstead,  their  leader,  the  little  man 
with  the  curious  green  eyes  that  look 
down  the  centuries,  and  Caspar  Wieder- 
man,  his  huge  tawny-haired  camp-marshal, 
and  old  Zouch,  the  quartermaster. 
Below  them  the  men  stood  at  their  ease, 
disorderly,  half-armed.  It  was  the  full 
council  of  the  Free  Companions. 

Old  Zouch  was  si:)eaking.  "  The  charge 
is :  these  two,  Robin  Curtnose  and  Peter 
the  Poet,  they  were  set  to  watch  the  road 
from  Maasluis  to  Schiedam  for  a  messenger 
of  Parma's  carrying  dispatches.  They 
have  brought  the  messenger  into  camp, 
but  they  say  that  a  young  fellow  robbed 
them  of  the  dispatches  :  one  man,  as  they 
say,  robbing  and  wounding  them  both. 
The  charge  is  that  they  failed  of  their 
duty,  whereby  this  Free  Company  is 
injured." 

Raoul,  tiptoeing,  beheld  his  friends  of 
the  "Eel  and  Compasses"  under  guard, 
and  smiled  upon  the  universe.  They 
were  so  symmetrically  bandaged. 

Newstead  spoke.  "  Robin  Curtnose  ; 
Peter  the  Poet :  how  do  you  answer  the 
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"  It  is  true,"  said  Robin  Curtnose ;  and 
Peter  the  Poet  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  It 
is  true." 

"  Free  Companions  ! "  Ncwstead  cried, 
"  you  have  heard  the  charge.  The 
prisoners  confess  it  is  true.  Give  sen- 
tence." 

A  low  murmur  ran  among  the  throng ; 
then  a  man  stood  out  from  the  rest 
and  pointed  with  naked  sword  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  murmur  swelled  to  a 
word—"  Death  !  Death  !  "  and  was  still 
again. 

**  Who  gainsays  that  ?  "  cried  Newstead. 
But  all  was  still. 

'*  It  is  just,"  said  Peter  the  Poet ;  and 
Robin  Curtnose  echoed,  "  It  is  just." 

Ncwstead  stood  up.  "  One  death  is 
enough,"  he  said.  "One  life  I  give. 
Let  them  cast  the  dice  which  shall 
die." 

A  drummer  came  thrusting  through  the 
throng  and  set  his  drum  down  at  New- 
stead's  feet  and  a  dice  box  upon  it. 
Newstead  beckoned  to  the  two.  They 
came  slowly. 

"  I  am  ten  year  the  elder,"  said  Robin 
Curtnose  half  to  himself.  "  I  give  him 
the  throw.     Let  Peter  live." 

"  No,  by  God  !  "  cried  Peter  the  Poet. 
"  I  cannot  live  if  Robin  dies  for  it ;  and 
Robin  is  the  better  man— and  the  better 
man  should  live." 

"One  life  is  given,"  said  Newstead. 
"  Throw  the  dice." 

"  And  one  life  I  claim  ! "  It  was  Raoul 
as  he  strode  forward,  eyes  agleam. 
"  Colonel  Newstead !  I  am  he  who 
robbed  your  men,  and,  pardieu^  the  man 
who  is  beat  by  me  need  feel  no  shame. 
I  will  tell  you  all,  and  much  more  than 
you  had  learnt  from  that  dispatch,  matter 
of  high  import  to  this  Free  Company ; 
and  the  price  of  the  story  is — one  life." 
Raoul  struck  an  attitude  on  the  dyke,  and 
the  Free  Companions  stared  at  him.  He 
enjoyed  himself. 

"  What  are  their  lives  to  you  ?  "  New- 
stead asked. 

"  I  like  men,"  said  Raoul. 

There  was  a  mutter  of  **Who  is  he?" 
in  the  throng. 

Raoul  laughed.  "  Little  Raoul  de 
Tout  le  Monde,  gentlemen,  who  has  done 
some  little  things  sinful  and  other  in  this 
sinful  world." 

A  look  of  some  humour  crossed  New- 
stead's  lean,  sunburnt  face.  "  I  know 
this    cavalier,"    said    he,     "  Free    Com- 


panions !  If  it  prove  that  the  Free 
Company  has  taken  no  hurt,  shall  the 
life  be  spared  ?  " 

Again  there  was  a  murmur,  again  one 
man  stepped  out  from  the  rest.  He 
drew  his  sword  half  from  the  scabbard, 
then  clashed  it  home;  and  from  behind 
him  a  thousand  scabbarded  swords 
clashed  again.  The  F>ee  Company  voted 
life. 

Caspar  Wiederman  heaved  himself  up 
and  gave  gruff  orders.  The  throng  broke 
up.  The  prisoners  were  borne  away  in 
guard.  Newstead  took  Raoul  by  the 
arm. 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  said  he,  and  drew 
him  to  a  little  turf  hut  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dyke.  Caspar  Wiederman  followed, 
and  Zouch.  Within  was  a  table,  one 
chair,  and  a  saddle. 

"  I  preface,"  said  Raoul,  sitting  down 
on  the  saddle,  "that  when  I  came  into 
the  affair  I  did  not  know  that  Colonel 
Newstead  was  there  already,"  and  then 
told  his  story — how  he  quarrelled  at  the 
inn,  how  he  stole  the  letter,  and  what 
Avas  in  the  letter,  and  how  he  took  it 
to  Don  Guzman.  Gasper  Wiederman 
coughed  and  coughed  again.  "  Precisely," 
said  Raoul.  "  As  the  camp-marshal  sug- 
gests. For  fifty  crowns.  So  then  Don 
Guzman  expects  those  forces.  His  own 
are  yet  slender,  being  .  .  .  ."  Raoul  pre- 
cisely detailed  them. 

"  Faith  ! "  growled  Caspar,  "  you  have 
the  head  of  a  soldier,  if  you  had  not 
chosen  to  be — something  else.  Why, 
having  gone  to  the  Spaniard,  do  you 
come  to  us?" 

"  For  the  honour  of  my  moustachios — 
by  Don  Guzman  aspersed.  And  on 
behalf  of  my  stomach." 

Newstead  smiled.  "And  what  does 
Monsieur  Raoul  now  suggest  to  Colonel 
Newstead  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  A  surprise,  an  onfall,  a  storm.  Here 
is  my  strateg)'.  That  town  is  starving  for 
salt.  Send  some  of  your  fellows  habited 
like  peasants  with  salt  to  sell.  Let  them 
cut  down  the  guard  at  the  gate.  Your 
company  storms  in.  Don  Guzman  is 
overwhelmed.  Behold  my  plan.  I  give 
it  freely.     Make  it  your  own." 

"  Monsieur  Raoul,"  said  Newstead 
quietly,  "what  plan  do  you  think  mine 
was  when  I  seized  the  salt  pans  ?  " 

"  Diantre  !  "  Raoul  cried,  —  "  you 
meant  this  from  the  first  ?  Colonel,  I 
salute    you    with  my  heart."      And  [^ 
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started  up  to  do  so  witli  his  sword. 
**  Then  I  go  back  to  Schiedam."  Caspar 
Wiederman  coughed.  "Tell  me  when 
you  will  come  into  the  town,  and  I  will 
engage,  I,  little  Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde, 
that   they  shall  not  be  able  to  shut  the 


-on   the   morning   of  the 


heeding :    * 

day  after  to-morrow." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Raoul,  bowing,  and 
turned  to  the  table.  "  I  take  the  salt- 
cellar and  my  leave." 

Newstead  gave  him  a  hand-grip  and  let 


"My  mouatachios  displease  your  excellency?'  he  Inquired  coldly.' 


castle  gates  that  day.  One's  moustachios 
must  do  something,  mordieu !  But  for 
my  stomach^s  sake  \  would  beg  you  come 
quickly." 

"I  shall  be   into  Schiedam "  said 

Newstead,  and  Caspar  was  seized  by  a  fit 
of   coughing :   Newstead   continued    un- 


hardly    gone    when 

"  By   the   devil   of 

puppet   may   betray 


him  go.  He  was 
Caspar  broke  out : 
Dresden,  the  little 
us  all!" 

Newstead  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  I  know  him.  When  he  talks  like  a  liar 
you  may  believe   him.     He  loves  to  act 
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the  hero,  and  sometimes,  cordieu^  is  more 
a  hero  than  he  thinks." 

"  That  is  not  possible,"  Caspar  grunted. 

So  Raoul  went  back  to  Schiedam  and 
had  salt  with  his  supper. 

The  next  day  he  spent  lounging  about 
the  castle  gates.  He  had  the  gratification 
of  observing  from  time  to  time  certain 
peasants — in  accent,  in  bearing  they  were 
almost  excessively  peasants — who  had  a 
trifle  of  salt  to  sell.  They  announced 
that  Newstead  was  moving  camp  from 
the  salt  pans,  and  promised  Schiedam 
more  salt  on  the  morrow.  The  afternoon 
was  waning,  the  shadow  of  the  castle  lay 
full  across  the  marketplace,  when  Raoul, 
spread  on  a  bench  by  the  inn  door,  saw 
one  of  the  commandant's  captains  come 
out.  Raoul  hailed  him;  waggled  a  flask 
at  him  and  bade  him  drink.  **  Only  a 
sup,  then,"  quoth  ^he  captain  with  regret : 
"  1  am  in  haste." 

"  Poor  devil/'  Raoul  yawned. 

The  captain  laughed  and  drank.  "  Don 
Guzman  has  lost  patience.  I  go  to 
Kloet's  house  to  tell  the  fair  Mary  that  if 
she  come  not  to  Don  Guzman  to-night 
her  lover  shall  hang  to-morrow  morn." 

Raoul  yawned  again.  "  God  bless  to- 
morrow," said  he. 

Then,  the  captain  gone,  he  dropped 
his  eyelids  and  considered  this  new  case. 
He  condemned  Don  Guzman's  impatience. 
It  was  purely  inconvenient.  Now,  or  ever 
Newstead  came,  the  maid  might  yield, 
and  Don  Guzman  get  his  desire.  "  Which 
my  moustachios,"  Raoul  muttered,  **  would 
profoundly  deplore."  He  contorted  him- 
self in  thought  .  .  . 

But  rose  and  lounged  down  the  street 
to  meet  the  returning  captain.  "What 
fortune  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  captain  chuckled.  "The  maid 
wei)t,  and  Kloet  committed  me  to  hell.  I 
said  the  lover  would  be  there  to-morrow." 
He  poked  Raoul's  ribs  and  passed  on 
chuckling. 

"  I  suppose,"  Raoul  meditated,  "  the 
maid  will  let  her  lover  die  so  she  may 
be  safe  from  Don  Guzman.  Her  lover 
might  give  her  little  thanks  for  that.  But 
my  moustachios  are  grateful.  For  Don 
Guzman  is  spited.  And  if  Newstead  is 
too  late  to  save  the  lover  a  hangincr — 
whv,  the  maid  may  still  find  one  Dutch 
bridegroom  as  good  as  another."  Raoul 
lounged  along  complacent. 

But  as  the  twilight  deepened  he  saw  a 
girl  steal  out  of  Mynheer  Kloet's  house 


and  hurry  towards  the  castle.  The  girl 
had  changed  her  mind.  Selfishly,  mordieu^ 
neglecting  the  moustachios !  Raoul  bit 
his  teeth  on  an  oath,  and  swung  across  her 
path  and  gripped  her  wrist.  "  Mistress 
Kloet ! "  he  hissed,  "  do  you  dare  ?  Will 
you  be  false  to  your  love  ?  " 

"  False  ?  "  the  girl  gasped,  trembling. 
"  False  ?  Oh,  God  help  me  !  "  I— I-" 
she  sobbed — "  I  go  to  save  him  the  only 
way  I  can." 

"  To  save  him  ?  Bah  !  Would  he  not 
rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  you 
should  yield  yourself  to  this  Spaniard?" 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  the  girl  sobbed 
piteously. 

"  Then  you  are  traitor  to  him  and  traitor 
to  love." 

Raoul  felt  the  girl's  body  quiver.  He 
saw  the  agony  on  her  wan  face.  "  I— 
I  cannot  have  him  die,"  she  moaned. 

"  What  life  is  the  life  you  save  for  him 
so?  You  leave  him  no  happiness,  no 
honour." 

'*  I  —I  cannot  —"  she  was  sobbing 
against  Raoul's  heart — "I  cannot  bear 
him  to  die." 

But  Raoul's  face  was  set  and  grim. 
"  Do  you  think  only  of  yourself?  Do  you 
love  only  yourself?  You — you  cannot 
bear  the  pain  of  his  death.  You  must 
have  the  joy  of  sacrificing  yourself,  though 
by  the  sacrifice  you  shame  him.  V  Gods 
name,  love  him  better !  Bear  your  pain. 
Give  him  the  honour.  Let  him  die  to 
keep  you  pure." 

The  girl's  sobs  were  hushed.  Wistfully 
through  tears  she  looked  at  Raoul 
"  Yes  :  he  would  wish  that,"  she  mur- 
mured. "He  would  wish  that.  I  thank 
you.  I — I  will  bear  my  pain.  Oh,  I 
thank  you." 

Raoul  bowed  low,  and  watched  her  turn 
and  pass  home  in  the  gloom,  helpless 
with  her  sorrow.  Raoul  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  And  I  wonder  if  I  believe  it 
all  ?  "  said  he.  "...  Or  if  the  Dutchman 
does  ?  .  .  .  Eh,  but  this  complicates  the 
affair."  He  passed  on  deep  in  thought. 
He  had  indeed  harmed  Don  Guzman 
pleasantly— but  only  by  meddling  with 
other  people's  lives :  if  the  Dutchman 
were  hanged  now  it  would  be  his  work. 
Raoul — it  is  one  of  his  virtues  that  I  like 
much — never  declined  his  responsibilities. 

He  turned  short  and  made  for  the 
castle.  There  he  was  amiable  and  witty 
to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  Ere  the 
wicket  gate  was  clQsed  for  the  ni^ht  hQ 
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had  the  happiness  to  behold  Don  Guzman 
come  to  it  and  stare  out,  looking  vainly 
for  his  prey.  With  an  oath  for  the  maid, 
and  a  vile  jest  at  her  and  her  doomed 
lover,  Don  Guzman  turned  at  last,  and 
strode  away  to  his 
quarters.  Raoul, 
following  dis- 
creetly, sat  down 
on  his  stairway, 
and  went  to  sleep 
at  once  like  a  dog. 
Like  a  dog  he 
woke  at  the  first 
sound  ere  dawn, 
and  went  back  to 
the  gateway  again, 
and  was  zealous 
in  helping  the 
guard  to  open  the 
great  gates.  But 
as  he  helped,  he 
rolled  along  the 
ground  under  the 
ball  of  his  foot 
four  pistol  bullets; 
and  he  pushed 
them  into  the  slots 
where  the  bolts 
should  go,  and 
ground  them  down 
with  his  heel  hard. 
Then  he  lounged 
by  the  gate-jx)st, 
chatting  easily, 
though  every  nerve 
in  him  was  at 
strain.  Any 
moment  might 
bring  the  sound 
of  Newstead's 
on  fal  1.  Any 
moment  Don 
Guzman  might 
come  forth  to 
order  the  Dutch- 
man's hanging. 

Don  Guzman 
was  first.  He 
strode  into  the 
gateway  and 
peered  down  the 
street,  and  turned 

again  with  a  curse.  **  Reeve  me  a  rope 
over  the  gate,"  he  growled.  "  Go  one  of 
you  to  Kloet's  house,  and  bid  his  daughter 
come  to  see  her  bridegroom  kick  a  last 
time.  By  my  faith,  he  shall  hang  this  hour." 

"That   is    crude,"   said   Raoul   aloud. 


The  commandant  turned  upon  him  with 
an  oath.  "  Oh,  perhaps  your  excellency 
desires  to  be  kind  to  him."  His  excellency 
with  another  oath  denied  such  intention. 
"If  I  were  your  excellency,  I  would  go 


"'Mistress  Kloeti'  he  hissed,   'do  you  dare?*" 


tell  the  man  his  bride  is  yours,  and  give 
him  a  worse  pang  than  hanging." 

Don  Guzman  laughed.  "  By  my  faith, 
a  noble  thought.  Go,  get  me  the  key  of 
his  cell." 

Raoul  ran  off)igwifcb^nthusiasm.     He 
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took  the  keys  from  the  master  of  arms, 
and,  elaborately  polite,  ushered  Don 
Guzman  into  the  main  tower  and  down 
the  winding  stair,  and  past  the  powder 
magazine  to  the  dungeons. 

They  entered  a  dark  noisome  cell,  and 
Raoul  carefully  locked  the  door  behind 
them.  One  beam  of  light  from  a  grating 
high  in  the  wall  broke  the  darkness,  and 
showed  the  hapless  bridegroom  lying  in 
his  double  fetters. 

Don  Guzman  stirred  him  with  his  foot. 
**Ha,  dog  !  I  bring  you  good  news.  Since 
yesterday,  that  bride  of  yours  is  mine." 
Raoul  heard  the  irons  clank  as  the  man 
shuddered — heard  a  choked  sob.  Don 
Guzman  laughed,  and  peered  forward  in 
the  dim  light  to  see  the  tortured  face. 
"Ay,  you  may  groan.  She  has  well 
forgot  you,  dog.  She  hath  such  joy  in 
me  that  she  cares  not,  she  says,  whether 
you  live  or  die,  and  so " 

"  Thank  God  ! "  cried  the  man.  **  Ah, 
thank  God !     Now  I  know  that  you  lie  !  " 

The  commandant,  blaspheming,  flashed 

out  his  sword.     **  Dog,  swine,  filth " 

He  made  a  pass  at  the  helpless  man. 

His  sword  scraped  along  Raoul's. 

He  jumped  round  upon  Raoul  with 
louder  oaths.  "  Your  excellency,"  said 
Raoul  politely,  "  pray  consider  my 
moustachios."  The  commandant  cursed 
his  moustachios  and  made  a  wild  thrust 
at  him.  Raoul's  sword  flashed  a  riposte. 
The  commandant's  sword  fell.  Quite 
gently  he  swayed  back  against  the  wall. 
Raoul's  point  was  through  his  eye  and  his 
brain. 

Raoul  laid  him  down  and  stood  over 
him.  **  I  congratulate  the  world,"  said 
he,  and  he  twirled  his  moustachios. 
"  You  also,  my  dears."  Then  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  beside  the  amazed  Dutch- 
man and  began  to  try  his  keys  on  the 
fetterlocks. 

"Is  she  safe?  Tell  me  !  Is  she  safe  ?  " 
the  Dutchman  cried. 

Raoul  laughed  and  nodded,  wrenching 
a  stiff  lock  round.  "  Did  she  send  you 
to  me  ?  " 

Raoul  laughing  dealt  with  another  lock  : 
•*  Faith,  I  think  she  did." 

''  Is  she  not  wonderful  ? "  said  the 
Dutchman. 

*'  Humph.  I  think  I  am  a  little 
wonderful  too,"  Raoul  grunted,  as  he 
swung  the  last  of  the  fetters  clattering 
away.  He  had  the  door  open.  He  bore 
the    Dutchman   (cramped    limbs    would 


scarce  move)  out  into  the  passage-way. 
He  locked  Don  Guzman  dead  into  his 
own  dungeon. 

Then  he  dragged  the  Dutchman  to  the 
black  darkness  at  the  passage  end.  For 
there  was  the  roar  of  a  fight  above.  New- 
stead  was  in.  And  Raoul  had  no  mind 
to  trust  himself  with  a  helpless  man  to  the 
fury  of  a  storm. 

Under  cover  of  night — to  tell  a  tale  the 
chroniclers  have  told  better — Newstead 
brought  all  his  company  close  to  the  walls 
of  Schiedam  and  hid  himself  cunningly. 
An  hour  after  dawn  there  rolled  up  to 
the  main  gate  a  huge  waggon  heaped 
with  powdered  salt.  The  guard  gave  it  a 
glad  welcome.  It  was  scarce  across  the 
threshold  when  a  score  armed  men  leapt 
out  of  the  mound  of  salt  and  tossed  away 
the  veils  that  had  saved  their  eyes  and 
fell  upon  the  guard  and  hewed  them  down, 
and  jammed  the  great  gates  with  wedges. 
Two  hundred  horsemen  broke  from 
ambush  and  galloped  headlong  to  the 
gate.  Six  hundred  footmen  followed 
them  at  a  run.  The  horsemen  thundered 
on  through  Schiedam  streets  to  the  castle. 
The  footmen  swarmed  upon  the  walls  and 
hurled  their  garrison  down.  At  the  castle, 
when  they  heard  the  din  and  saw  this 
regiment  of  horse  whirling  down  upon 
them,  there  was  tumult  and  the  guard 
ran  to  shut  the  gates.  But  they  could 
not  force  the  bolts  into  their  slots,  and  at 
the  first  rush  the  gates  were  clashed  back 
and  wide.     Newstead  was  in. 

A  fierce  fight  raged  in  the  castle  yard. 
The  Spaniards,  half  armed,  some  but  half 
clothed,  hurled  themselves  recklessly  into 
the  fray.  But  they  were  driven  back  and 
back, and  the  captains,  bleeding,  distraught, 
held  an  instant's  council,  and  one  ran 
to  seek  Don  Guzman.  Raoul  and  his 
Dutchman  saw  him  batter  upon  the  door 
of  the  cell,  heard  him  shout  and   shout 

again  to   the   dead Then   came 

oaths  of  amazement  .  .  .  and  then  he 
ran  back  to  his  comrades.  But  he  found 
the  fight  lost  and  won.  What  of  the 
Spaniards  were  left  alive  had  been  driven 
from  the  courtyard  into  the  towers,  and 
Newstead's  men  l)eset  the  stairways,  slay- 
ing still.  The  Spanish  captain — ^give  the 
nameless  dead  the  honour  of  his  deed — 
turned  and  ran  down  again  hot  foot  for 
the  magazine,  to  fire  the  powder  and, 
vanquished,  win  victory  through  death. 

Raoul  heard  him  come — caught  through 
the  din  the  patter  of  powder — ^and  dashed 
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down  the  passage-way.  The  Spaniard  was 
stooping  with  flint  and  steel  and  tinder 
over  a  powder  train.  Raoul  ran  him 
through,  and  stamped  wildly  hither  and 
thither  on  the  sparks  that  lie  scattered  as 
he  fell.  There  was  a  flash  of  yellow  light 
and  thunder;  Raoul  was  hurled  out  into 
the  passage-way,  and  beyond  him  the  wall 
and  the  stair  fell  roaring  down.  .  .  . 

Raoul  came  to  himself  again  in  the  dark, 
with  the  Dutchman  holding  up  his  head. 
Raoul  staggered  to  his  feet  and  felt  his 
way  to  the  mass  of  ruin.  Raoul  began  to 
drag  the  stones  aside,  and  he  toiled  madly 
till  he  was  drenched  with  sweat  and 
his  limbs  would  move  no  more.  Still  no 
gleam  of  light,  no  breath  of  air,  came 
through  the  mass.  .  .  .  Raoul  sat  down 
on  the  ground  and  shrieked  curses  at 
himself  and  his  world  and  his  God. 

"Sir,  sir,"saidthe  Dutchman  hastily,**this 
is  not  right ;  this  is  not  like  a  man " 

'*  A  man  ?  "  Raoul  cried  :  **  I  am  not  a 
man.  .  .  .  Ah,  but  I  have  been  a  man, 
and  done  a  man's  deeds,  mordieu  ...  and 
this  is  the  end  of  it  all,  to  die  like  a  rat 
in  a  hole  !  '*  He  stamped  and  gnawed  his 
hands  in  impotent  rage. 

The  Dutchman  turned  from  him  and 
began  to  pull  at  the  ruin.  Feebly  but 
steadily  still,  hour  by  hour,  he  toiled.  Ever 
and  again  Raoul  would  come  and  work 
madly  by  his  side— then  turn  away  and 
fling  himself  down  and  writhe  and  groan 
and  curse.  ...  So  the  hours  went  by  in 
the  dark — long  hours — till  they  both  lay 
worn  out  and  tortured  with  thirst.  .  .  . 

A  gleam  of  light  clove  the  dark.  Raoul 
saw  it,  and  dragged  himself  to  his  feet 
shrieking  hoarsely.  A  cheery  shout 
answered.  The  light  broadened.  Through 
it  came  the  scrape  and  crash  of  men 
toiling.  Raoul  flung  himself  on  the  stones 
and  strained  up  to  the  light.  "  Water  ! " 
he  gasped — **  water  ! " 

After  a  while  a  leather  bottle  came 
bumping  down.  Raoul  grasped  it,  and 
reeled  to  the  Dutchman,  who  lay  moaning, 
and  let  the  water  drop  on  his  hot  wrinkled 
lips.  The  man  gasped,  and  broke  into 
wild  delirious  laughter ;  and  Raoul  gave 
him  more  and  gently  more,  till  the  laughter 
hushed,  and  he  began  to  cry.  Then 
Raoul  permitted  himself  to  drink.  .  .  He 
gulped,  he  coughed,  he  rubbed  a  hand 
across  his  eyes.  Then  he  brushed  his 
clothes  and  folded  his  arms,  and  made 
ready  to  receive  his  saviours  with  a  pose 
soldierly,  heroic. 


The  din  of  the  labourers  was  loud. 
Each  moment  saw  the  hole  in  the  ruin 
broader.  There  clambered  through  it  a 
man  naked  to  the  waist.  "  Ha  ! "  says 
Raoul,  "good-day  to  you.  Monsieur  Robin 
Curtnose." 

Robin  Curtnose  grinned  and  saluted. 
"Will  you  up,  master?" 

"  My  bridegroom  first,"  said  Raoul;  and 
together  they  hoisted  the  Dutchman  out  to 
light,  to  freedom  at  last. 

Robin  Curtnose  helped  Raoul  through ; 
and  Raoul,  blinking  at  his  saviours,  all 
dappled  with  sweat  and  stone  dust,  found 
Colonel  Ncwstead.  "  Ah,  Colonel !  The 
gates  did  not  shut,  I  think  ? "  said  he 
airily.  "  The  commandant  also  had  the 
kindness  to  expire  appropriately." 

Newstead  wrung  his  hand.  "  And  that 
I  never  thought  to  do  again,"  said  New- 
stead.  "  We  tore  it  out  of  these  knaves 
that  you  were  in  the  dungeons  when  the 
powder  fired,  and  I  doubted  even  Raoul 
de  Tout  le  Monde  would  scarce  find  a 
way  to  live.  But  there  were  three  who 
swore  they  would  have  you  out,  alive  or 
dead — three  who  have  toiled  all  day  and 
all  night — three  who  said  they  owed 
you  something :  the  camp-marshal  here, 
because  he  had  believed  you  a  rogue; 
Robin  Curtnose  and  Peter  the  Poet 
because Cordicu,  catch  him  !  " 

Afterwards  Raoul  remembered  grasping 
at  Caspar  Wiederman's  huge  hand;  re- 
membered also  the  huge  grins  of  Robin 
Curtnose  and  Peter  the  Poet — but  no 
more.  For  his  heroic  pose  collapsed, 
and  he  fell  down  and  went  to  sleep  where 
he  fell. 

He  woke,  however,  before  Gerard  Reyd, 
his  rescued  Dutchman.  For  it  was  he, 
five-and-twenty  hours  after,  who  haled 
Gerard  Reyd  out  of  bed,  and  induced  him, 
somnolent,  into  his  clothes,  and  hurried 
him  to  that  house  where  Mary  Kloet  was 
waiting  in  glad  impatience.  The  sight  of 
her,  he  records,  did  at  last  wake  Master 
Gerard,  who  ran  to  her.  "  Her  blush," 
Raoul  writes,  "made  me  rejoice  that  I 
wore  moustachios." 

"You  were  certainly  meant  to  bewed,"he 
remarked,  and  made  his  bow,  and  was  going. 

"  Ah,  sir,  but  we  have  to  thank  you  for 
so  much  ! "  the  girl  cried. 

Raoul  turned  again.  "  Believe  me,  you 
have  better  things  to  do,"  he  said;  and 
smiled  upon  them,  and  went  out  with  a 
swagger,  twirling  his  moustachioOQlC 
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HAVE  some  very  pleasant  re-  from  the  hotels  of  Chamonix.  We  were 
collections  of  my  ascent  of  Mont  successful  in  obtaining  a  good  porter  at 
Blanc,  and  the  following  description      the    Bureau     des    Guides,     Jacques     by 


of  it,  with 
the  photo- 
graphs  I 
took,  may 
have  an  in- 
terest for 
the  com- 
paratively 
fcwwhocon- 
template 
this  climb, 
and  for  the 
very  many 
who  watch 
the  moun- 
t  a  i  n  e  e  r  s 
through  the 
telescopes 
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name,  a  big 
bearded 
fellow,       of 
some 
twenty 
three     sum 
mers     only 
gay,      in 
teresting 
strong,    and 
withal    a 
rare     cora- 
p  a  n  i  o  n  . 
H  a  V  i  n  g 
completed 
our  prepara- 
_-^     lions  for  ihe 
Digitized  by  CjC  m  O  r  r  O  w's 
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•  lfV«  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  Glacier  de  la  Jonction, 


climb,  we  each  retired  to  our  bedrooms, 
intending  to  have  a  good  night's  rest; 
but  alas!  we  had  not  counted  on  the 
"caf^  chantant"  across  the  road,  which 
kept  us  very  wakeful  and  very  irritable. 

At  2  a.m.,  however,  while  still  half 
asleep,  we  dressed  and  went  downstairs 
into  the  coflee-room,  where  we 
found  our  porter,  Jacques,  await- 
ing us.  He  busied  himself  with 
our  provisions,  which  he  carried, 
and  also  my  camera,  while  my 
two  friends  and  myself  looked 
to  the  rope  and  the  drinkables. 
The  nails  in  our  boots  soon 
rang  out  on  the  pavement  of 
the  only  Chamonix  street,  the 
numerous  dogs  we  disturbed  as 
we  went  along  barked  us  "  Bon 
voyage."  It  was  pitch  dark,  the 
sky  above  sparkling  here  and 
there  with  a  few  stars ;  the 
warm  breeze  from  the  mountains, 
blowing  gently,  worried  us  a  bit, 
and  made  us  wonder  how  the 
weather  would  turn  out  later  on. 


We  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Arve,  passed  the 
well-known  monument  to 
De  Saussure,  and  leav- 
ing the  village  behind  us, 
proceeded  by  the  zigzag 
mule-path  through  the 
l)ines,  and  mounted  gradu 
ally  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  These  early 
morning  walks  always  have 
a  particular  charm  for 
me  :  the  dark  forest,  sur- 
prised in  its  sleep,  reveals 
itself  deep  and  mysterious. 
The  perfect  calmness  is 
only  broken  by  some 
frightened  animal  which 
flies  at  our  approach,  who 
are  silent  and  wrapped  in 
our  thoughts — thoughts  we 
allow  to  wander  where 
they  will.  As  we  emerged 
from  the  forest  the  sun 
began  to  shine,  and  a  few 
reddish  clouds,  driven  by 
that  warm  wind,  were  seen 
flitting  across  the  sky.  At 
5.30  a.m.  we  arrived  at 
the  "  Pierre  Pointue," 
where  we  breakfasted  at 
the  cabane,  the  well-known 
little  inn  situated  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  "Glacier  des 
Bossons,"  and  we  soon  descended  the 
steep  pathway  cut  in  the  rock.  We 
croiised  quickly  a  spot  which  is  exposed 
to  stones  falling  from  the  **  Aiguille  du 
Midi,"  and  at  last  arrived  on  the  blue 
ice  of  the  glacier. 


Luckily  we  found  a  ladder." 
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The  Glacier  des  Bossons  is 
of  classic  beauty,  and  in  the 
photographs  liere  reproduced 
(one  taken  from  the  **  IJr^vent ") 
it  can  be  seen  in  all  its  majestic 
grandeur.  The  crevasses  are 
very  regular  ;  they  all  run  in  the 
same  direction  ;  some  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  across,  others  are 
narrower  and  full  of  water,  and 
offer  us  a  fascinating  sport  in 
jumping  over  them.  Here  is 
a  wonderful  corner  of  Nature's 
handiwork— an  immense  white 
glacier,  lorn  with  blue  crevasses 
bottomless  to  the  eye  of  man, 
and  in  which  one  hears  invisible 
torrents  of  water  rushing  along  ; 
while  the  sunshining  above  makes 
the  ice  scintillate  like  so  many 
diamonds.  It  is  indeed  like 
Fairyland.  We  now  reached 
the  beginning  of  the  Glacier  de 
la  Jonction,  and  here  we  roped 
ourselves  together.  Jacques  was 
in  front  and  myself  the  last  on  the  rope, 
leaving  between  each  of  us  a  space  of 
about  twenty- five  feet. 

Here  I  must  give  you  a  few  explanatory 
words  regarding  the  **  Glacier  de  la 
Jonction.'*  As  its  name  impHes,  it  i:; 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Glacier  des 


'Seraca  of  all  shapes  and  sizes." 


'  The  ice  is  formed  into  fantastic  shapes, 

Bosrions  and  the  Glacier  de  Taconnaz;  and 
the  enormously  strong  force  of  these  two 
glaciers  on  their  downward  course,  meet- 
ing here,  forms  the  ice  into  fantastic 
shnpcs,  splitting  it  into  immense  crevasses 
and  **seracs"  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
The  crossing  of  this  glacier  must  be  made 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  possi- 
ble, before  the  sun  has  had  lime 
to  soften  the  ice,  for  the  "  seracs  " 
are  very  unstable  and  are  loosened 
with  the  least  shock,  of  course 
with  dire  result. 

This  glacier  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  I  he  ascent, 
and  gave  us  an  hour's  splendid 
sport.  It  was  with  veritable 
pleasure  that  we  cut  steps  with 
our  piolets  into  the  wall  of  blue 
ice.  We  mounted,  we  des- 
cended, we  jumped  across  a 
crevasse,  or  crawled  straddle- 
legged  across  a  liuge  s^rac.  How 
delightful  it  was  !  Here  we  came 
upon  a  large  rock,  carried  away 
by  the  ice,  and  passing  by  it 
we  emerged   from  this  labyrinth 

iand  came  upon  the  edges  of  an 
immense  crevasse.  Luckily  we 
found  a  ladder,  which  saved  us 
a  lot  of  time,  for  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  skirt 
along  the  crevasse  until  we  found 
a  snow-bridge   permiltiiQ(jife^o 
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cross.  These  ladders,  by  the  way,  arc 
placed  year  by  year  by  guides  to  facilitate 
the  climb  to  the  "Grands  Mulcts."  It 
was  here  that  we  met  a  big  Frenchman 
and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  three  guides. 
They  were  on  their  way  back  from  Mont 
Blanc,  having  made  the  ascent  the  day 
l)efore.  The  Frenchman  was  carrying 
in  his  pocket  a  tiny  little  dog,  answering 
to  the  name  of  Fido,  but  the  poor  little 
l)east  was  shivering,  and  did  not  seem 
to  join  in  his  master's  enthusiasm. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  arrived  at  that 
famous  point  known  as  the  "  Grands 
Mulcts"  (99S9  ft.)— the  name  given  to 
some   large    rocks   in   the  middle  of  the 


the  provision  line,  always  providrng^  you 
are  disposed  to  pay  well  for  it ;  and  you 
must  not  forget,  when  settling  your  bill, 
that  everything  has  to  be  brought  here 
on  men's  backs.  Iwen  the  inn  itself 
was  brought  up  in  pieces.  The  porters 
who  act  as  carriers  between  ihe  cabane 
and  the  valley  below  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  about  Sd.  per  pound  for  mer- 
chandise they  carry  up ;  and  I  still 
remember  a  certain  item  of  my  bill — "  i 
bottle  of  lemonade,  3  fcs." :  while  on  my 
return  I  was  charged  6  francs  for  "  sleep- 
ing on  straw  and  use  of  blanket."  The 
view  from  here  is  absolutely  magnificent : 
at    our    feet    lay   the    Chamonix   valley, 


**That  famous  point  hnown  as  the   'Grands  Mutets." 


ice,  around  which  the  glaciers  have  flowed 
down  towards  the  valley,  avalanches  have 
thundered,  storms  have  raged,  but  which, 
like  the  lighthouse  at  sea,  has  remained 
immovable.  As  can  be  imperfectly 
seen  in  my  photograph,  these  rocks  are 
very  rugged  indeed,  and  dynamite  was 
necessary  to  construct  the  pathway  leading 
from  the  glacier  up  to  the  little  esplanade, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  where 
guides  and  porters  have  constructed  the 
Cabane  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  inn,  which  replaced  the 
old  refuge  of  times  gone  by.  At  this 
hostel,  where  we  stopped,  you  can  have 
practically  anything  your  fancy  wishes  in 


the  Arve  like  a  ribbon  of  molten  silver 
winding  its  way  along ;  in  front  of  us  the 
well-known  summits  of  the  Brevent,  the 
Aiguilles  ;  and  all  around  us  a  crowd  of 
"  seracs  "  of  all  sizes  and  bizarre  shapes. 

While  admiring  the  scene  we  discussed 
our  plans.  We  had  decided  to  remain 
at  the  Grands  Mulcts  for  the  night  and 
continue  our  climb  the  following  day,  this 
being  the  usual  procedure;  for  then  the 
ascent  is  made  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  the  snow,  hardened  by 
the  night's  frost,  facilitates  the  walking, 
the  snow-bridges  are  more  solid  and 
avalanches  less  frequent.  The  weather 
was  improving,  and  a  gc^J^^pttbT^ind 
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The  Grand  Plateau,  celebrated  In  the  annals  of  Mont  B.'ano, 


having  got  up,  we  were  able  to  rely  on  a 
fine  day,  so  we  resolved  to  continue  the 
ascent  at  once,  not  wishing  to  leave  for  the 
morrow  what  we  could  do  that  day,  for  in 
the  High  Alps  one  never  knows  what  the 
morrow  has  in  store.   Therefore  at  lo  a.m. 


we  again  roped  ourselves,  and,  putting 
on  our  smoked-glass  "goggles,"  started 
on  the  interminable  snow  slope,  sinking 
deeply  into  the  white  car[)et  at  ever}^  step, 
for  the  sun  was  very  warm  indeed  and 
the  snow  very  soft.     We  climbed  in  turn 


Mont  Blanc  aa  seen  from  the  Grand  Plateau. 
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the  "  Petites  Mont6es,"  a  steep  snow  slope 
torn  by  crevasses,  and  the  **  Petit  Plateau," 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  flat  snow- 
covered  plateau,  whose  southern  part  is 
exposed  to  the  chutes  of  seracs  from  the 
"  Dome  du  GoOter."  We  had  to  pass 
over  this  part  very  quickly  and  without 
shouting  or  calling  out,  for  the  vibration 
of  the  air  often  causes  avalanches,  though 
fortunately  I  have  never  been  able  to 
judge  personally  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  Alps.  A  little  rest,  and  we  continued 
our  monotonous  climb  and  attacked  the 
"  Grandes  Montees."  This  is  a  very 
long   snow   slope,  which   seems   endless, 


brated  in  the  annals  of  Mont  Blanc  for 
the  numerous  catastrophes  that  have  taken 
place  there,  and  found  ourselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  circle  of  ice,  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Dome  du  GoOter 
and  Mont  Blanc — still,  alas !  nearly  3000 
ft.  above  us. 

We  indulged  in  a  short  breathing  spell,, 
for  it  was  now  three  hours  since  we  left' 
the  Grands  Mulcts.  Although  we  were 
in  full  Polar  nature,  the  sun  which  poured 
down  upon  us,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
movement  in  the  air,  made  this  part  of 
our  climb  a  veritable  Turkish  bath.  We 
ate  our  lunch  while  admiring  at  our  ease 


The  Refuge  on  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Qouter. 


broken  here  and  there  by  a  crevasse.  We 
jumped  across  these  where  they  were 
narrow,  but  where  they  were  too  broad 
we  skirted  along  the  edge  until  a  snow- 
bridge  permitted  us  to  cross.  To  negotiate 
these  snow  bridges  one  must  go  to 
work  very  carefully,  one  following  the 
other,  holding  the  rope  taut  and  hardly 
daring  to  breathe, — experiences  delightful 
and  sensations  unlooked-for,  especially  if 
the  snow  gives  way  beneath  your  weight 
and  you  are  left  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
the  crevasse. 

So   at    last   we   reached   the   "  Grand 
Plateau"  (12,865  ft.),  lugubriously  cele- 


the  splendid  panorama  which  was  un- 
folded before  our  eyes,  and  we  perceived 
the  telescopes  of  the  good  Chamonix  folk 
following  us.  We  had  now  before  us 
two  routes — to  the  left  the  one  known  as 
the  "  Mur  de  la  Cote,"  and  to  the  right 
that  of  the  Dome  and  the  "Bosses  du 
Dromadaire,"  tkis  latter  being  the  more 
interesting,  but  on  the  other  hand  some- 
what the  more  difficult, — nay,  indeed 
impracticable  when  a  strong  wind  blows. 
It  was  this  way  that  we  decided  to  go, 
and  slowly  continued  our  ascent,  re- 
peatedly stopping  to  regain  our  breath, 
for  the  rarefied  aii^.gi^m^^y  @5^j§:l(jur 
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hearts  beat  quicker,  our  heads  commenced 
to  ache  ;  these  are  the  first  symptoms  of 
mountain  sickness.  However,  used  as 
we  were  to  climbing  in  the  High  Alps, 
we   were  not  suffering  very  greatly,     ^^'e 


We  clambered  up  the  first  **  Bosse  du 
Dromadaire  "  in  following  the  ridge  formed 
by  two  slopes  :  and  thus  had  one  foot  in 
Italy  and  the  other  in  France.  We  were 
obliged   to   cut   steps,    an    exercise   very 


Mont  Blanc  from  the  Dbme  du  Qouter,  showing  the  rock  tvhere  the  Vailot  refuge  la  built,  and  above  it  the  large 

Bosae  du  Dromadaire. 


mounted  and  mounted,  very  slowly  now, 
silent,  stopping  every  twenty  paces  or  so 
to  allow  our  hearts  to  recover  and  resume 
their  normal  action.  On  the  D6me  du 
GoQter,  being  no  longer  sheltered,  we 
were  greeted  by  a  gust  of  wind  which 
almost  threw  us  over  ;  and  all  at  once  the 
temperature  became  icy,  for  we  were  at 
an  altitude  of  about  14,000  ft.,  and  could 
see  Italy  for  the  first  time.  The  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  alone  rose  above  us  still 
by  some  1900  ft.,  but  a  three  hours'  climb 
to  reach.  We  had  to  negotiate  the  slope 
of  frozen  snow  before  us  up  to  the  rocks 
on  which  is  built,  at  a  height  of  about 
14,300ft.,  the  "refuge  Vailot," and  a  little 
farther  on  the  observatory  of  the  French 
Professor  Vailot.  We  found  him  there  with 
about  fifteen  workmen  who  were  occupied 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  observatory. 
The  rarefied  air  was  very  unkind  to  us 
here,  for  the  bottle  of  champagne  we 
opened  burst  out  in  froth  without  leaving 
a  drop  of  liquid  in  our  glasses. 


fatiguing  at  this  height ;  it  is  very  steep, 
and  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make 
a  false  step.  VVe  passed  the  second 
large  "  Bosse  "  (hump),  then  two  smaller 
ones,  still  following  the  ridge.  To  our 
right  was  a  precipice  4000  ft.  deep  and 
overlooking  Italy,  and  on  our  left  the 
steep  ice  slope,  torn  by  crevasses,  over- 
looking Chamonix.  We  passed  a  little 
rock  on  our  right  (the  **  Tournette  "  by 
name)  which  is  the  highest  rock  in 
Europe  (15,325  ft.),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  We  went  on 
and  on,  disheartened  by  the  slow  progress, 
at  each  step  thinkingVe  had  got  "  on  top." 
These  disappointments  became  painful, 
and  irritated  us  in  no  small  degree ;  in  fact 
it  was  like  a  real  live  nightmare  ;  around 
us  space — immense  space— and  before  us 
the  white  slope  which  appeared  endless. 
But  we  were  loth  even  to  stop  to  breathe ; 
we  felt  that  we  were  very  near,  and  we 
moved  on  enraptured.  The  wind  was 
now  blowing  violently  —  threatening,  to 
)igitized  by  TC 
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precipitate  us  into  space;  our  faces  and 
clothes  were  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
ice,  and  we  were  forced  to  bow  our  heads 
to  the  colossal  mountain  we  wished  to 
conquer;  then  suddenly  Jacques,  whom 
I  could  just  perceive  through  my  smoked 
glasses  covered  with  hoar  frost,  stopped 
and  made  a  sign  with  his  piokt\  and  a 
few  seconds  later  we  were  all  three  along- 
side him — on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,782  ft.  up  in  the  air. 

It  was  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We 
did  not  shout  the  three  hurrahs  de  rigueur 
to  celebrate  our  victory,  for  it  was  much 
too  cold,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  stood  upright.  The 
feeling  I  had  was  a  confused  one.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  my  golden  dream 
realised,  but  I  am  like  all  who  have 
achieved  their  ambition — satisfied,  but, 
having  nothing  more  to  dream  of,  I  am 
a  bit  sad. 


much  discussed  ;  one  found  it  sublime, 
another  insisted  that  one  was  too  high 
up— the  immense  mountains  around, 
the  Aiguilles  of  Chamonix,  for  example, 
lost  their  beauty  completely,  appearing 
flat,  crushed ;  the  relief  has  gone.  How- 
ever, far  away  beyond  we  could  see  the 
Matterhorn,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Jung- 
frau,  which  showed  up  well.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva  was  visible,  and  we  could 
even  descry  the  big  fountain  playing 
at  Geneva.  The  black  line  of  the  Jura 
Mountains  could  also  be  plainly  seen 
right  away  to  its  farthest  point  northwards  ; 
the  immense  plains  of  France  showed 
up  remarkably  well,  while  the  Dauphine 
Mountains  were  shrouded  in  mist.  The 
Italian  Alps  appeared  very  clearly, 
while  a  long  dark  line  on  the  horizon 
was  said  to  be  the  Apennine  Range. 
Chamonix  itself  was  hidden  in  the  mist 
below. 


•  We  were  all  three  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc' 


The  view  from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  amazing :  we  were  above  everything, 
all  around  us  were  snowy  summits,  rocky 
spurs  here  and  there,  glaciers  of  blue  ice, 
green  valleys ;  there  was  too  much  for  the 
eye  and  mind  to  digest.     The  view  was 


The  panorama  was  complete  and  won- 
derful, while  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen 
in  the  sky,  which  was  of  a  very  dark 
blue— so  dark,  indeed,  that  one  or  two 
stars  could  be  discerned. 


The  summit  of 
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dome  of  ice 
and  frozen 
snow,  and  a 
few  feet  lower 
than  the  top 
the  Janssen 
Observatory  is 
built.  It  is 
furnished  with 
registering  in- 
struments of  all 
kinds,  as  well 
as  a  powerful 
telescope;  and 
the  sort  of 
chimney  which 
can  be  seen  on 
the  right  in  the 
photograph 
shown  is  the 
support  for  the 
mirror-reflector 
of  this  large  telescope.  It  is  said,  never- 
theless, that  the  observatory  has  not 
answered  its  purpose  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  interested  parties,  for  the  scientific 
instruments  do  not  operate  with  regularity, 
the  fine  snow  which  enters  everywhere 
and  the  instability  of  the  building  being 
the  chief  causes.  The  little  construction 
seen  to  the  left  is  a  **  refuge,"  which  we 
found  filled  with  snow. 

I  told  Jacques  to  take  a  photograph  of 


"The  V allot  refuge,  where  we  soon  recovered  our  spirits." 


US  three,  for 
you  will  agree 
that  it  was  very 
natural  that  we 
should  like  to 
have  one  as  a 
souvenir ;  and 
the  good  fellow, 
taking  the 
camera,  tried 
hard  to  do  as 
he  was  told — 
once,  twice  ; 
then  he  cried 
in  my  ear, 
"My  hand  is 
frozen."  How- 
ever, I  man- 
aged to  secure 
the  photograph 
shown  here ; 
and  five 
minutes  after  our  arrival  we  began  to 
descend. 

A  veritable  gale  was  blowing ;  we  passed 
through  some  anxious  moments  until  we 
got  to  the  **Vallot"  Observatory,  where 
we  soon  recovered  our  spirits  and  nerve 
under  the  influence  of  good  hot  grog  that 
was  graciously  off*ered  us  by  M.  Vallot. 
Before  leaving  we  were  spectators  of  a 
sight :  the  immense  flaming  orb  of  the 
sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  pis  ins  of 


We  were  forced  to  rope  ourselues  together." 
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France,  when  suddenly  another  one,  some- 
what deformed,  appeared  in  the  sky  just 
where  the  real  one  had  set,  the  pheno- 
menon lasting  about  ten  minutes. 

After  thanking  M.  Vallot  for  his 
hospitality,  and  wishing  every  one  good 
night,  we  sat  down  on  the  snow  and, 
sliding  down,  reached  the  Dome  du  GoCiter. 
Then  another  fine  long  "  glissade " 
brought  us  to  the  Grand  Plateau.  Here 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  the 
air  was-  quite  calm,  so  we  enjoyed  the 
tranquillity  and  the  beautiful  surroundings 
at  our  ease. 

The  glissading  from  the  Grand  Plateau 
was  unique,  and  the  little  shivers  that  ran 
down  my  back  when  crossing  a  snow- 
bridge  1  shall  never  forget.  Soon  the 
crevasses  became  more  frequent,  and  we 
were  forced  to  rope  ourselves  together 
again,  and  at  10  p.m.  reached  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  having  come  down  in  three  hours, 
whilst  it  took  us  eight  hours  to  ascend. 

That  night  on  the  straw  was  a  bad 
one.  Our  throats  were  parched  with  an 
unquenchable  thirst,  while  our  faces, 
burned  by  the  sun  and  glare  of  the  snow, 
were  inflamed  and  very  painful,  eflectually 
preventing  sleep.  For  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  my  face  told  the  tale. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Chamonix, 


and  were  greeted,  as  is  customary,  by  the 
booming  of  guns,  **  Honour  to  the 
Victors."  The  only  drawback  to  this 
welcome  was  a  little  item  on  our  hotel 
bill:— 


To  2$  "  coups  de  cannon  "  . 


Fes  .'25.—. 


All  the  world  and  his  wife  go  to  Chamonix 
to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  some 
simply  for  the  love  of  climbing,  while 
others,  pushed  and  pulled  by  as  many 
guides  as  they  can  afford  to  employ,  reach 
the  summit.  Others  again  only  proceed 
as  far  as  they  are  permitted  by  mountain- 
sickness.  The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  can 
be  made  by  several  routes ;  from  Chamonix 
is  the  longest,  I  believe,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  experience,  certainly  the  most 
monotonous.  When  the  weather  is 
propitious,  the  ascent  offers  little  danger 
to  mountaineers  knowing  how  to  conduct 
themselves  over  ice  and  snow  ;  and  every 
year  many  young  people,  following  in  the 
tracks  left  by  caravans  of  a  day  or  two 
before,  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit. 
"  Audaces  fortuna  juvat."  But  sometimes 
fog  and  snow  overtake  the  traveller, 
blocks  of  ice  are  dislodged  from  above, 
crevasses  form  suddenly  to  engulf  the  un- 
fortunate, and  entire  caravans  disappear. 
Thus  Mont  Blanc  avenges  itself. 


"Sometimes  fog  and  snow  overtake  the  traveller  .  .  .  crevasses  form  sudden fy  to  engulf  the  unfortunate, 

and  entire  caravans  disappear," 
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Illustrated  by  A.  S.  IIaktrick. 

MAY  TALLISER  was  crossing  the 
large  meadow.  It  was  a  lovely 
autumn  day ;  and,  clad  in  her 
rich  crimson  gown,  she  made  a  brilliant 
spot  of  colour  in  the  middle-distance, 
against  a  background  of  ambers  and 
russets. 

Old  John  Palliser,  though  only  a  farmer, 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  he  had  grudged 
nothing  where  his  only  daughter  was 
concerned.  So  May  had  received  a  high- 
class  education,  had  been  to  college,  and 
taken  her  degree  ;  and  had  also  graduated 
in  the  physical  schools — had  gone  in  for 
the  culture  of  muscle  as  well  as  mind. 

May  had  been  to  the  nearest  market 
town,  three  miles  away,  and,  preferring 
walking  to  cycling,  was  now  strolling  slowly 
homewards  across  the  fields.  She  chose 
to  walk  because  she  could  better  indulge 
in  meditation  than  when  steering  her 
wheel  along  the  high-road ;  and  as  she 
crossed  the  large  meadow  she  was  sunk 
in  deep  and  pleasant  thought — and,  for 
all  her  modernity  of  mind  and  body,  slill 
the  subject  of  her  reverie  was  only — the 
old,  old  story. 

Alay,  the  athlete  and  the  B.A.,  and  the 
champion  golf,  cricket,  and  hockey  player 
of  the  district,  was  only  thinking  of  her — 
lover.  How  stupid  and  ordinary  it  sounds  ! 
— just  like  an  old-fashioned  girl ! 

But  then,  it  must  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  May  Palliser's  weakness  that  her  lover 
was  not  quite  ordinary.  At  least,  she  did 
not  think  so,  for  he  was  a  poet ! — **  one 
of  the  minor  poets,"  as  he  used  to  say 
himself  in  sad  musical  cadence,  with  a 
far-away  look  in  his  fine  dark  eyes;  "a 
very  minor  poet !  " — the  savage  critics 
insisted  on  tlie  adverb,  and  the  still  more 
heartless  and  silly  stupid  public  confirmed 
their  dictum. 

But  May  knew  nothing  of  the  argot  of 
the  literary  hub,  of  the  undercurrents 
and  cross-currents  which  are  always  in 
motion.    A  poet  seemed  to  her  a  creature 
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almost  godlike— worthy  to  be  deified, 
that  is,  when  poetry  went  hand  in  hand 
with  beauty  and  nobility  of  countenance, 
a  nobility  that  was  only  a  reflex  of  the 
character.  This  she  knew,  for  was  not  his 
verse  (and  he  had  read  much  of  it  to  her) 
full  of  the  grandest  sentiments  ?  He  was 
a  man,  she  felt,  to  do  great  deeds. 

As  she  looked  at  him  sometimes  when 
he  was  expounding  his  poetry  to  her, 
and  noted  him  shake  back  the  mass 
of  somewhat  long,  waving  hair,  his 
handsome  eyes  fierce  or  soft,  according 
to  the  emotion  portrayed — seeing  him 
thus,  she  could  imagine  his  leading  a 
"  forlorn  hope,"  inciting  and  rousing  a 
mass  of  inert  people  to  great  and  noble 
action,  an  apostle,  a  crusader,  a  righter 
of  wrong — above  all,  a  champion  and  de- 
fender of  women  and  children.  Yes,  she 
did  a  good  deal  of  idealising,  in  spite  of 
her  twentieth-century  upbringing,  as  she 
strolled  on  slowly,  oblivious  of  all  outer 
things,  her  sunshade,  matching  her  dress, 
held  low  down  over  her  face,  shutting  out 
an  extended  view,  even  if  she  raised  her 
eyes.  Yes,  Percy  Wyndall  was  a  great 
poet,  and  a  great  man  also,  with  noble 
and  heroic  impulses,  and  he  loved — her. 

This  was  the  climax  of  her  musings. 
She  knew  he  did,  though  he  had  not 
yet  declared  himself— knew  it  by  a 
thousand  signs.  How  glad  she  felt 
now  that  she  had  given  no  serious  en- 
couragement to  her  brother's  chum  Jack 
Desmond,  when  out  at  Ted's  Califomian 
ranch  last  year  !  "  Jack  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is  inclined 
to  epitomise  all  poetry  as  *  rot,' "  she 
murmured  to  herself;  "and  though 
muscle,  which  he  possesses  in  perfection, 
is  a  grand  thing,  still,  muscle  and  mind 
is  grander."  Here  a  terrific  savage  bellow 
roused  her  from  her  idyllic  reverie.  There, 
right  in  her  path,  not  fifty  yards  off,  was 
an  angry  young  bull,  fiercely  lashing  his 
sides  with  his  tail.     Her  unfortunate  gown 
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and  sunshade  had  apparently  got  on  his 
nerves — for,  as  he  was  still  fairly  young, 
he  had  not  been  considered   dangerous, 
and  as  yet  had  made  no  bad  record  for 
himself.     But  now  he  was  evidently  bent 
on   making   amends  for  past  amiability. 
He  roared  and  bellowed  again  and  again, 
filling   the   welkin  with   furious    clamour 
as  he  fiercely  pawed  the  ground  in  front 
of  him,  preparatory  to  lowering  his  head 
for      the 
charge.  But 
after    the 
first     dazed 
moment 
May's     prc- 
se  n  ce    of 
mind      was 
restored, 
and  though 
really 
alarmed, 
indeed 
horribly 
frightened 
—  w  h  a  t 
woman 
would  not 
be  ? — she 
instantly  de- 
cided  on  a 
plan     of 
action.     In- 
stead    of 
turning      to 
f  lee ,      as 
would       be 
the    natural 
instinct,  and 
which 
e  q  u  a  1  1  y 
natiira  1 1  y 
would     pre- 
cipitate  the 
bulFs    rush, 
she  made  a 
little      dash 

towards  "in  a  trice  .   . 

ramping 

**  Taurus,"  then,  having  somewhat  dimin- 
ished the  distance  between  them,  she 
flung  towards  him,  with  all  her  strength, 
her  open  parasol. 

Having  thus,  as  she  guessed,  both 
astonished  him  and  for  a  few  moments 
diverted  his  attention,  she  made  a  swift, 
wild  race  to  the  nearest  tree :  there  were 
several  here  and  there  in  this  large 
meadow,  but  distances  apart,  with  plenty 


of  open  between.  Attempt  to  leave 
the  field  she  dare  not,  though  more 
than  three-fourths  of  her  way  across,  as 
it  happened  that  in  the  side  to  which  she 
was  nearest  there  was,  as  she  knew  well, 
a  large  gap  in  the  hedge,  through  which 
the  bull  could  rush  nearly  as  easily 
as  herself,  and  a  narrow  steep  lane  lay 
beyond,  bare  of  tree  or  cabin  or  shelter 
of  any  kind.     The  other  three  sides  were 


.  she  was  safely  up  the  tree/' 

quite  dim  and  distant,  the  meadow  was 
so  extensive. 

In  a  trice,  thanks  partly  to  her  Cali- 
fornian  experience,  partly  to  her  muscle 
training,  she  was  safely  up  the  tree, 
ensconced  in  the  fork  of  a  great  over- 
hanging bough,  and  from  her  elevated 
position  was  able  to  note  the  effect  of  her 
somewhat  daring  strategy.  The  bull  had 
been  slightly  astounded,  and  thrown  out 
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of  his  reckoning  by  his  victim  taking  the 
aggressive.  This  delayed  his  rush ;  but 
when  she  flung  the  sunshade,  he  instantly 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  promptly  tore 
it  to  shreds  :  he  was  trampling  on  the 
last  fragments  with  snorts  of  rage,  and  in 
another  moment,  before  she  was  well 
settled,  in  her  stronghold,  he  came 
careering  direct  to  the  tree. 

He  ramped  round  in  impotent  rage, 
lashing  his  sides,  tearing  up  the  ground. 
It  was  a  difficult  and  perilous  position, 
one  sufficient  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
strongest-minded  woman.  If  she  slipped 
from  her  giddy  perch  (and  the  very  fear 
of  doing  so  would  make  one's  brain  reel 
a  little),  she  would  soon  be  made  mince- 
meat of — witness  the  parasol^  but  May 
kept  quite  cool,  and  tried  to"  think  out 
some  plan  of  escape.  Surely  she  was  not 
condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner  till  the 
men  came  to  take  the  bull  in  !  It  was 
now  only  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and  they 
might  not  come  to  the  field  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  o'clock.  All 
those  hours  perched  in  a  tree,  with  that 
savage  sentinel  waiting  below  !  But,  no, 
of  course  — how  foolish  she  was!  They 
would  miss  her  at  home, — ^at  least,  her 
father  might  think  that  she  had  stayed 
with  her  aunt  at  Clayton,  the  market  town, 
and  not  get  fidgety  about  her  till  after 
nine  or  so ;  but  Percy — (she  only  called 
him  "  Percy  "  to  herself,  and  blushed  as 
she  did  so,  even  there  in  the  tree) — he 
would  be  wearying  for  her  return.  He 
told  her  this  morning,  when  she  was  leav- 
ing, that  to  pass  the  time,  which  would 
seem  so  long  in  her  absence,  he  would 
drive  over  to  Sunny  Beach  for  a  good 
swim,  and  perhaps  go  for  a  row  ;  but  he 
had  doubtless  returned  long  since,  and 
would  be  sure  to  come  and  meet  her. 

Then  she  let  her  gaze  wander  round 
about.  She  had  a  good  view  from  her 
eyrie,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight ; 
down  to  earth  dropped  her  eyes  again, 
and  almost  simultaneously  she  gave  a 
little  exclamation.  A  few  yards  off,  lying 
amongst  the  lush  grass,  she  saw  a  length  of 
new  rope.  What  brought  it  there  ?  What 
a  strange  coincidence  !  It  looked  as  if 
Taurus,  after  all,  had  been  a  suspect — that 
he  had  been  secured,  but  with  a  fairly 
long  feeding-range,  and  that  he  had 
broken  loose  from  his  restraint.  "  Oh,  if 
I  only  had  it !  "  she  murmured  excitedly, 
with  bright  eyes  fixed  longingly  on  the 
treasure  so  far  out  of  reach.     It  was  near 


another  tree,  a  more  branchy  tree  than 
hers,  not  so  straight  a  stem,  an  oak,  with 
great  outspreading  boughs,  easier  to 
climb,  more  comfortable  to  abide  in.  She 
continued  to  gaze  at  the  coveted  article. 

"I  think  I  could  manage  if  I  could 
only  get  it.  I'm  sure  I  could  make  the 
running  noose — I  saw  them  do  it  so  often  ; 
besides,  Jack  Desmond  taught  me,  and 
showed  me  how  to  throw  it." 

Her  reminiscences  were  of  her  last 
year's  Californian  visit,  when,  during  her 
six  months'  stay  on  her  brother's  ranch, 
she  had  often  seen  the  cowboys  using  the 
lasso  in  secwring  either  wild  horses  or 
obstreperous  cattle ;  and  she  was  actually 
contemplating  turning  her  Wild  West 
experiences  to  account  —  and  tackling 
Taurus  !  He  was  getting  tired  somewhat 
of  playing  sentinel,  and  was  now  browsing 
a  short  way  off. 

She  heard  the  clock  of  the  village 
church  strike  five — a  whole  hour  in  the 
tree,  and  it  seemed  like  half  a  day,  and 
still  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

Might  she  venture  to  try  to  secure  that 
rope  ?  It  was  not  in  his  direction,  and, 
if  she  got  so  far,  she'd  mount  that  other 
tree.  She  could  rest  a  little  there,  at  any 
rate ;  here,  she  had  to  stand  all  the  time. 
It  was  a  risk,  of  course — if  he  saw  her 
he'd  be  after  her  like  a  shot ;  but  she  was 
very  fleet  of  foot  and  courageous,  and,  as 
some  would  say,  venturesome.  "Besides," 
and  she  smiled  a  pallid  little  smile,  "I 
have  another  small  trick  up  my  sleeve 
for  him  if  he  comes."  And,  so  saying, 
she  cautiously  began  to  divest  herself  of 
her  skirt — rather  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous proceeding  standing  as  she  was  in  a 
narrow  fork  of  a  tree. 

Having  successfully  accomplished  the 
feat,  she  slid  noiselessly  down  the  trunk, 
the  skirt  hanging  over  her  arm  ready 
for   emergency. 

However,  she  did  not  need  to  use  it  as 
a  weapon  of  defence.  She  had  intended 
to  fling  it  at  the  bull  if  he  came  for  her, 
as  she  did  the  sunshade;  but  she  had 
secured  her  prize,  a  fine  long  rope, 
reached  the  other  tree,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  climb  it,  before  the  grazing 
tyrant  had  an  inkling  of  her  acts.  Then, 
with  a  bellow,  he  came  thundering  across 
the  intervening  space  ;  but  May  was  safe 
and  snug  up  aloft  before  he  arrived,  and 
looked  down  with  calm  contempt  on  her 
bellicose  adversary,  as  she  hung,  not 
the  flag  of  truce,  but  the  flag  of  defiance, 
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namely,  the 
offendi  ng 
red  skirt,  on 
an  adjacent 
bough,  and 
sat  down  in 
a  quite  cosy 
aerial  arm- 
chair to  try 
if  she  could 
remember 
how  to  make 
the  running 
noose', 
whilst 
Taurus, 
lulled  to  a 
sense  of 
security 
by  his 
prisoner's 
quietude, 
andtempted 
beyond  his 
strength  by 
the  succu- 
lent clover 
growing  in 
rich  profu- 
sion around, 
again  began 
to  graze,  in 
ever- widen- 
ing circles. 
Then  she 
leant  for- 
ward from 
her  leafy 
retreat  to 
take  stock 
of  Taurus 
and  the 
field  in 
general,  and 
to  her  de- 
light  and 
immense 
relief  she  saw  her  lover,  the  poet,  looking 
over  the  near  hedge.  The  hedge  was 
rather  low ;  he  was  a  tall  man ;  she  could 
see  his  head  and  shoulders  quite  dis- 
tinctly. The  dear  fellow  was  remarkably 
pale  :  had  he  been  worrying  about  her  ? 
He  seemed  to  be  watching  her  tree.  Had 
he  been  there  some  time?  she  asked 
herself.  Of  course,  no — how  silly  of  her  ! 
If  he  knew  of  her  wretched  predica- 
ment, he  would  have  come  at  once  to 
her  aid. 


He  bellowed,  and  tore  up  the  turf,  dashing  from  side  to  side.' 


**0h,  Mr.  Wyndall,  I  am  so  glad!" 
she  cried  joyously.  **  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  here  these  two  hours." 

He  did  not  start  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  or  even  appear  surprised  to  see 
her  face  looking  out  at  him  from  her 
leafy  turret ;  which  seemed  to  her  odd — 
as  if  he  knew  she  was  there.  Also  he 
did  not  respond  in  words  to  her  appeal — 
at  least,  she  did  not  hear  his  voice — but 
in  vociferous  pantomime  he  evidently 
urged   her  to   try.g.^o^^s<@@(^koning 
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to  her  wildly,  and  then  pointing  ener- 
getically to  the  distant  browsing  tyrant, 
as  if  insisting  on  his  remoteness  and 
preoccupation,  and  that  now  was  her 
time.  But  before  she  could  adjust  that 
confusing  mental  problem  of  Percy's  pro- 
pinquity yet  aloofness,  an  apt  illustration 
of  "Thou  art  so  near,  and  yet  so  far," 
her  attention  was  suddenly  and  violently 
called  off  in  another  direction. 

From  her  lofty  look-out  she  espied,  to 
her  horror,  a  small  child,  a  little  girl, 
advancing  leisurely  across  the  field,  un- 
suspicious of  danger — perhaps  too  young 
to  appreciate  danger  even  if  she  saw  it. 
For  a  moment  May  was  dumb,  frozen 
with  wild,  distracting  thought  as  to  how 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  seemed 
impending.  The  child  was  right  in  line 
with  the  bull ;  the  latter  was  turned  side- 
ways, and  did  not  yet  see  the  newcomer. 

Then  the  girl  burst  out  in  staccato 
notes  of  urgent  appeal.  "  Oil,  Mr.  Wyn- 
dall,  the  child  !  Don't  you  see  the  child? 
Save  it !—  oh,  save  it !  I  am  helpless  here. 
Rush  down  the  lane  to  the  gap,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  and  if  you  dash  in  there 
you'll  be  in  time  to  snatch  her  up.'' 

She  shouted  this  in  clear,  trenchant 
tones  that  ought  to  have  carried  much 
farther  than  where  the  poet  stood ;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  heard,  as  his 
answer  was,  "  May !  May  !  my  darling, 
come — come  at  once — now— while  you 
have  a  chance — make  no  delay  !  There's 
a  spot  you  can  squeeze  through  here 
with  my  help." 

On  hearing  the  words,  "  May,  my 
darling,"  a  great  wave  of  joy  for  a 
moment  flooded  the  girl's  being.  In 
his  anxiety  for  her  he  had  given  him- 
self away — betrayed  his  secret ;  but  the 
next  instant  a  cold  hand  clutched  her 
heart.  He  offered  his  help  —yes,  at  the 
safe  side  of  the  hedge.  Why  did  he  not 
come  to  her  ?  The  bull  might  not  mind 
him  ;  there  was  no  objectionable  red 
in  his  get-up  to  inflame  the  creature's 
temper ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  was  a  man 
and  her  lover.  But  the  child  now  wiis 
the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of.  Percy 
must  save  the  little  one ;  and  in  trumpet 
tones  she  shouted,  **The  child!  for 
God's  sake  save  the  child  !  " — standing  out 
on  an  overhanging  branch  as  she  spoke, 
and  pointing  with  straight,  outstretched 
arm  to  the  small  advancing  figure,  now 
well  within  the  poet's  range  of  vision ; 
and  Taurus,  hearing  the  voice   so  clear 


and  penetrating,  raised  his  head,  took  in 
the  situation,  and  bellowed  furiously. 

And  in  that  moment's  pregnant  pause 
after  that  fierce  challenge  May  Palliser 
heard  quite  distinctly  words  that  chilled 
her  very  soul,  and  appalled  her  by 
their  callous  cruelty  and  cowardice: 
"  Nonsense  !  Never  mind  the  child— 
now 's  your  time  !  The  brute's  attention 
will  be  diverted  to  it.  Make  a  rush  here 
to  me,  dear.  I  dare  not  enter  the  field, 
you  know  ;  it  would  only  infuriate  him 
still  more." 

For  a  moment  May  was  almost  numb 
with  pain  and  bewilderment.  Such  words, 
such  action,  from  the  man  she  had  so 
idealised  —  the  man  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  love,  the  poet,  with  his  noble 
sentiments,  his  lofty,  transcendental  im- 
aginings !  A  great  wave  of  repulsion 
rushed  over  her — a  sense  of  acute  shame 
for  him,  of  humiliating  shame  for  herself 
that  she  could  have  felt  attracted  by  a 
craven. 

From  that  instant  she  spumed  him, 
even  in  thought.  She  would  grieve  over 
the  shattering  of  her  idol  by-and-by; 
now  was  the  time  for  action. 

Her  mind  worked,  though  her  idol  lay 
prone  in  the  dust.  AU  these  thoughts, 
consequent  on  her  sudden  violent  dis- 
illusion and  revulsion  of  feeling,  had 
flown  like  lightning  through  her  brain, 
but  she  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind. 
After  that  instant's  sense  of  dazed  shock, 
she  had  decided  on  a  plan  of  action. 

"Well,  if  you're  inhuman,  I'm  not," 
she  shouted  back,  a  cold  note  of  con- 
tempt and  defiance  vibrating  in  her 
tones.  "  I'll  save  the  child,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt,"  she  muttered  grimly,  with 
clenched  teeth  ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
she  wildly  shook  and  waved  the  red  skirt 
that  hung  on  the  outstretching  branch, 
guessing,  and  rightly,  that  this  would  act 
as  a  magnet  to  the  bull,  and  draw  him 
ofi"  from  the  little  girl,  on  whom  he  seemed 
preparing  to  charge. 

Tossing  his  tail  and  his  horns  aloft, 
with  another  bellow  he  made  a  dash  for 
the  tree ;  but  May  was  quick  to  draw  the 
red  flag  of  defiance  into  safety,  though 
still  she  continued  to  dangle  and  wave 
it  well  within  his  sight,  but  out  of  reach. 
She  might  want  it  more  than  ever  yet 

And  again  came  the  voice  from  the 
hedge  in  frenzied  amaze  and  expostulation. 
**For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  that  move 
for  ?     What  possessed  J^<@(^  You've  lost 
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your  chance  now.     The  brute  will  ramp 
round  worse  than  ever." 

And  then,  with  a  snort  of  rage,  ere  the 
words  had  died  away,  the  "  brute  "  was  off 
to  the  hedge  at  a  gallop  to  investigate  the 
voice,  and  the  speaker  was  racing  for  dear 
life  up  the  lane,  shouting,  as  he  glanced 
terrified  behind  him,  fearing  that  "Taurus" 
might  perhaps  leap  the  hedge — not  being 
well  acquainted  with  bulls  and  their  little 
ways  — 
"May! 
May!   for 
God's  sake, 
do    nothing 
rash !      I'm 
going   for 
help." 

And  May 
Palliser,  her 
nerves  a  1 1 
one  jangle 
of  bitter 
pain  and 
mortifica- 
tion, looked 
after  that 
f  1  e  e  i  n  g 
figure,  dis- 
dain in  her 
eyes,  though 
her  heart 
was  heavy 
and  sore 
within  her, 
while  a 
sense  of  loss 
and  desola- 
tion seemed 
to  animate 
her  whole 
being  —  the 
loss  of  an 
ideal.  Then 
she  took 
quick  ac- 
tion. The 
bull  had 
returned, 
having  seemingly  forgotten  the  child,  who, 
paralysed  with  fear  since  the  alarming 
bellow,  had  never  moved  hand  or  foot. 

Now  the  intrepid  girl  crept  out  on  that 
great  overhanging  branch  with  the  rope 
coiled  round  her  arm  to  watch  her  oppor- 
tunity. She  had  hung  the  red  badge  of 
courage  in  a  conspicuous  position,  to  get 
the  bull  as  near  to  the  tree  as  possible — 
this  was  her  object     It  was  a  daring  and 


dangerous  experiment.  It  spoke  well  for 
Miss  Palliser's  nerves  that  when  that 
living  battering-ram  rushed  at  and 
crashed  against  the  tree,  she  lay  low,  and 
clung  with  a  vice-like  grip  to  her  branch, 
and  did  not  even  quiver.  The  angry 
beast  only  hurt  himself.  He  did  not 
seem  to  approve  of  that  violent  impact. 
He  shook  his  head  and  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  though  a  little  dazed, 


Sfia  saw  one  figure  racing  back  wildly.*' 


and  May  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  momentary  weakness  and  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Raising  herself  on  her  branch 
as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  steadying 
herself  by  clasping  her  left  arm  round 
an  adjacent  bough,  she  took  careful  aim. 
Poising  the  right  for  a  moment  in  mid-air, 
she  flung  the  lasso,  with  a  murmured 
prayer  for  help,  and — yes — actually — yes, 
she  had  secured  her  prisoner !     She  had 
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expected  at  least  to  have  to  make  two  or 
three  attempts,  but  the  creature  being 
stationary  and  a  little  stupid  had  much 
minimised  her  difficulties.  But  when 
the  noose  began  to  tighten,  and  he 
realised  that  he  was  now  a  prisoner, 
then  indeed  he  waxed  furious.  He 
dashed,  and  strained,  and  struggled  to  be 
free,  and  only  that  the  girl  had  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  that  first 
moment's  inaction,  and  twisted  the  rope 
swiftly  and  deftly  round  a  strong  limb  of 
the  tree,  it  must  have  slipped  from  her 
grasp.  He  bellowed,  and  tore  up  the 
turf,  dashing  from  side  to  side,  as  far  as 
the  rope  would  let  him. 

It  was  a  terrifying  sight,  but  still  May 
kept  her  presence  of  mind.  IJo  what 
she  would,  putting  out  all  her  strength, 
which  was  not  inconsiderable,  she  could 
not  secure  the  creature  so  tightly  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  he  would 
not  still  have  plenty  of  range  to  attack 
her,  wherever  she  might  attempt  to 
descend.  For  a  minute  or  two  she 
felt  beaten.  Having  succeeded  in  making 
him  captive,  that  she  should  remain  a 
prisoner  too  was  insufferable.  Then  a 
thought  struck  her.  She  had  one  last 
card,  and  she  would  play  it  on  chance, 
the  merest  chance,  of  being  successful. 

Poising  herself,  she  waited  for  her 
opportunity,  and  down  went  the  skirt  with 
unerring  aim^  extinguisher-fashion,  over 
his  head.  She  had  pinned  the  band 
together;  the  wide,  flounced,  fluffy  tail 
fell  easily  over  head  and  horns,  and  lay 
in  soft,  shrouding  folds  around  the  crea- 
ture's neck.  There  was  no  outlet  from 
the  upper  side ;  Taurus  was  practically 
blindfolded  and  helpless  till  he  succeeded 
in  tearing  off  his  bandage.  But  almost 
before  the  curtain  had  well  fallen — in  the 
first  moment  of  the  animal's  anAazement 
and  stupefaction  at  this  added  insult — ■ 
May,  the  intrepid,  the  ready-witted,  had 
slid  from  her  perilous  position,  arid  was 
already  racing  madly  towards  the  cowering 
child.  She  snatched  it  up,  and  in  another 
moment  was  through  the  gap,  and  rushing 
down  the  country  lane  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  poet  fled 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

She  looked  back  once  at  her  prisoner  : 
her  poor  pretty  skirt  would  soon  be  in 
ribbons.  Taurus  had  his  horns  and  part 
of  his  head  through,  and  was  roaring 
like  a  mad  thing.  On  she  dashed,  a 
little   farther.      When    she   reached   the 


top  of  the  lane,  where  it  branched  off 
directly  into  the  village,  and  had  no 
longer  any  reason  to  dread  pursuit,  she 
stopped,  and  gazed  back  on  the  scene  at 
once  of  her  victory  and  her  humiliation— 
the  humiliation,  none  deeper,  of  bitter 
disillusion.  The*  bull  was  free  at  last,  and 
was  capering — waltzing,  as  it  seemed  at 
her  present  distance — about  the  field 
in  circles,  with  the  red  skirt  floating  in 
graceful  folds  round  his  neck  and  over 
his  back,  with  long  fringed  ends  dangling 
round  his  feet.  To  see  him  thus,  capari- 
soned, as  it  were,  in  the  colour  that 
infuriated  him — the  badge  of  battle— was 
inexpressibly  ludicrous ;  but  no  smile 
dispelled  the  sombre  shadow  that  lay  on 
May's  face.  Then,  shifting  her  glance 
from  the  field,  she  saw  three  figures 
advancing  towards  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  lane.  Two, 
evidently,  were  farm  labourers  sent  to 
her  rescue,  and  in  the  third  figure  she 
recognised  Percy  Wyndall. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  turn  into 
the  village  street,  she  heard  a  faint 
cry,  and  looking  back  once  more,  she 
saw  one  figure  racing  back  wildly  the 
way  he  had  come,  with  hands  upraised 
in  terror  or  appeal.  Percy  had  taken 
one  glance  within  the  field,  and  seeing  the 
fearsome  spectacle  of  the  bedizened  bull, 
he  had  fled  for  all  he  was  worth ;  and  at 
that  sight,  a  faint,  cynical  smile  crept 
round  the  girl's  lips  for  a  moment,  but  it 
did  not  lighten  the  sorrow  in  the  eyes. 

She  had  just  buried  her  love-dream— 
her  romance — her  idyll,  whatever  word 
we  choose  by  which  to  describe  a  young 
woman's  first  love-affair,  and  of  course, 
it  hurt. 

Two  days  later,  when  Percy  Wyndall, 
not  having  been  able  to  see  her  in  the 
interval,  and  having  no  inkling  of  her 
change  of  sentiment,  proposed  to  her 
by  letter,  she  smiled  the  same  little  cold 
disdainful  smile,  as,  after  reading  it  twice 
over  deliberately,  she  dropped  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire,  and  wrote  a  refusal,  so 
icily  polite,  that  its  chill  even  penetrated 
the  thick  hide  of  the  poet's  self-esteem,  and 
he  felt  nearly  as  humiliated  as  the  bull ! 

Miss  Palliser  mentally  blessed  that 
belligerent,  as  she  doubtless  might  never 
have  discovered  the  poet's  true  character 
till  too  late,  but  for  the  interpreUtion 
vouchsafed  through    the^dventure  with 
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Illustrated  by  A.   Wallis   Mills. 

I  HAVE  remarked  the  fact  that  most 
brainy  men  wear  some  form  of 
nose-glasses. 

A  few  men  of  great  brain-power  wear  a 
single  glass,  which  gives  the  face  a  slightly 
lop-sided  appearance.  Others,  again, 
ap{>ear  in  a  crafty  appliance,  clipped  on 
to  the  nasal  organ.  But  the  bulk  of  in- 
tellectual persons  wear  a  full  set,  with 
shafts  that  keep  the  ears  in  position. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  convince 
the  public  that  you  are  a  ripe  scholar,  an 
earnest  thinker,  or  a  man  of  giant  brain, 
unless  you  wear  spectacles.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  is  absurd.  But  .... 
there  it  is. 

Why  should  a  man  with  weak  eyesight 
be  deemed  a  man  of  powerful  intellect? 
Weak  eyesight  is  an  ailment.  A  powerful 
intellect  is  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Can  it  be 
that  people  believe  that  gifts  of  the  gods 
are  only  delivered  to  the  more  or  less 
infirm  ? 


I  do  not  kno 
But  people  w 
believe      almc 
anything.       Ai 
it  is  obvious  th 
they    b  e  1  i  e  \ 
much      m  o  1 
readily  in  a  m; 
whose  eyesight 
defective  than 
one    whose   e) 
sight   is    norm; 
For  some  stran 
reason,    the    e 
under    g  1  a  i 
ai)pears  more  i 
telligent  than  tl 
nakedeye.  Mec 
cal    men     knc 
this ;     chiro- 
podists know 
this.     So  do 
barristers; 
eminent 


"And  If  the  Infant  smiled  at  you  with  a  smile  of  All  Wisdom  you  would  be  puffed 
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even  wear  whiskers  as  well.  But  this  is 
over-dressing  .  .  .  and  lamentable. 

Clap  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  a  child  of 
three,  and  the  infant  appears  to  possess 
all  the  wisdom  of  Minerva's  owl. 

Could  you  spank  a  child  in  spectacles  ? 

I  doubt  it.     /  know  /  couldn't. 

Could  you  talk  "  Did-ums  "  and  "  Guzzy 
wuzzy  "  talk  to  a  child  in  spectacles  ? 

Probably  not. 

The  chances  are  that  you  would  tell  it 
your  views  on  the  fiscal  question  (if  you 
still  have  any  views  on  the  fiscal  question), 
or  you  would  allude  lightly  to  radium  ;  and 
if  the  infant  smiled  at  you  with  the  smile 


insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  the 
Intellect,  clearly  I  should  add  hundreds  a 
year  to  my  income. 

True,  I  should  be  a  fraud — in  a  way; 
but  I  should  be  a  fraud  in  very  good 
company.  For  I  shrewdly  suspected  that 
many  of  our  leading  spectacle-wearers  only 
employed  the  assistance  of  an  optician 
in  order  to  pretend  that  they  could  see 
through  brick  walls. 

I  went  to  an  eye-doctor  and  told  him 
to  give  me  a  prescription  for  a  full  set 
of  nose-glasses  which  should  be  innocuous. 

He  told  me  that  one  did  not  order 
spectacles  as   one  ordered   shooting-suits 


"Eoentually  h§  stated  that  .  .      /  had  compound  asttgnmtfam  fn  th9  left  eye  and  appendieitia  in  the  right." 


of  ALL  WISDOM,  you  would  be  more  or 
less  puffed  up  with  pride. 

For  many  years  I  felt  that  I,  in  the  race 
for  Fame  and  Fortune,  was  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  I  was  unspectacled. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  many  men  of 
feeble  intellect  were  paid  and  esteemed 
not  so  much  for  their  actual  brain-products 
as  for  the  reputation  earned  by  their 
spectacles.    •  - 

If  I  wore  spectacles  should  I  not  be 
more  highly  paid  for  my  labours,  should 
I  not  be  placed  on  a  more  exalted 
pinnacle  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

Certainly.  Therefore  I  would  take 
steps  to   secure    a   set.      If  I  wore   the 


— that  it  was  a  serious  matter — that  he 
would  have  to  examine  my  eyes  at  great 
length. 

This  he  did. 

He  brought  out  an  instrument  like  a 
Maxim  gun  :  he  directed  it  at  me,  but 
he  did  not  shoot.  Then  he  produced  a 
Rontgen  Rays  appliance,  and  the  back  of 
my  head  yielded  up  its  secrets.  Next,  he 
put  harness  on  my  face  and  inserted 
various  glasses  into  giant  frames,  and 
asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  said 
"  Dear,  dear,"  and  hummed  and  hawed. 
Sometimes  he  hummed  without  hawing  ; 
at  other  times  he  merely  hawed  with  no 
hummageatall.         ,,,,,,  ^^GoOglc 
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Eventually  he  stated  that  mine  was  a 
bad  case,  that  it  was  lucky  I  had  come 
to  him  "  before  it  was  too  late,''  that  I  had 
compound  astigmatism  in  the  left  eye  and 
appendicitis  in  the  right.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  appeared  that  my  eyes,  owing 
to  this  untoward  state  of  things,  had 
entered  into  some  sort  of  hostile  collabo- 
ration, and  were  working  together  with 
intent  to  do  me  grievous  bodily  harm. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  I :  "  prescribe  the 
nose-glasses,  and  we  will  baffle  the  con- 
spiracy." 


guineas.  But  I  regarded  the  guineas  as 
capital  well  invested. 

I  put  my  face  into  golden  harness.  I 
adjusted  curly  golden  wires  around  my  ears. 

At  that  moment  my  fiancee  entered. 
Lucy,  as  was  her  pleasing  custom,  called 
to  bring  me  a  bunch  of  violets. 

She  gazed  at  me  in  horror.  I  gazed  at 
her,  in  surprise  at  her  horror. 

She,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  her  sex, 
spoke  first  instead  of  last : 

"What  have  you  got  on  ?" 

"Spectacles." 


"Bhe  gazed  at  me  In  horror" 


He  charged  me  two  gumeas  for  a  couple 
of  propositions  of  Euclid  and  one  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  he  sketched  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  which  he  maintained 
represented  the  actual  condition  of  what 
was  going  on  in  my  eyes  and  would  enable 
an  optician  to  fit  me  to  a  T. 

Armed  with  this  document,  which  was 
something  like  a  plan  of  the  fortress  of 
Kronstadt,  I  went  to  a  specialist  in  Bond 
Street  and  gave  him  a  contract  for  golden 
face-fittings. 

When  they  arrived,  what  with  the 
architect's  charges,  they  had  cost  me  six 


"  Spectacles ! " 

"  Yes.'' 

"Why?" 

"In  order  to  look  brighter  and  brainier." 

She  sat  down  firmly.  She  held  the 
bunch  of  violets  in  her  hand :  she  did 
not  offer  to  give  it  to  me. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  wear  spectacles 
always  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  her  beautiful  voice. 

"  Always  and  always,"  I  answered. 

"  But  you  don't  need  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I'm  trying  to  make  a  living 
as  a  bright  and  brainy  man.     Spectacles 
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are  as  much  a  part  of  my  livery  as  a  wig 
and  gown  were  when  I  attempted  to 
practise  at  the  Bar." 

She  paused,  and  then  said  deliberately, 
"  I  can't  marry  a  man  ...  in  spectacles." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me  for  myself 
.  .  .  you  love  me  for  my  eyesight.  You, 
Lucy,  have  made  a  great  mistake.  I 
find  that  I  have  no  eyesight  to  speak  of. 
Indeed,  I  have  just  ascertained,  at  a  cost 
of  two  guineas,  that  I  have  no  eyesight 
which  I  can  safely  use  .  .  .  without  the 
assistance  of  optical  appliances." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  old  girl ! " 

"  I  couldn't  marry  a  man  in  spectacles." 

"You  have  said  that  once  before. 
Possibly,  you  are  right.  In  any  event, 
you  know  best  what  sort  of  nuptial  kit 
will  find  favour  in  your  sight.  Hogarth, 
the  painter,  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  a  gentleman  who  dined  in  spectacles. 
If  you  really  feel  that  you  cannot  marry 
me  in  spectacles,  I  must  bow  to  your 
decision.     I  regret  it.     But  ...  I  bow." 

"You  .  .  .  mean  .  .  .  that?" 

"Certainly  I  mean  it.  What  else  can 
I  possibly  mean  ?  I  purpose  becoming 
an  eminent  man,  and  I  desire  to  obtain 


the  emoluments  of  eminence.  On  that 
account,  as  much  for  your  sake  as  for 
mine,  I  intend  to  don  the  insignia  of 
eminence." 

"  1  don't  see  why  you  want  to  go  about 
in  .  .  .  fancy  dress,"  she  protested. 

"  Put  it  in  the  other  way,  my  dear 
Lucy  ...  my  darling  Lucy.  Realise  the 
fact  that  my  eyesight  is  so  defective  that 
an  oculist  has  advised,  and  advised  some- 
what peremptorily,  that  I  wear  nose- 
glasses." 

"  Nose-glasses  I "  she  sniffed.  "  I've 
heard  of  nose-bags  .  .  .  but  never  of 
nose-glasses." 

"  Now  you  see  them.  When  I  offered 
you  my  hand  and  heart,  I  told  you 
precisely  the  value  of  my  hand,  and  you, 
I  admit,  somewhat  overestimated  the 
value  of  my  heart.  We  did  not  go  into 
the  question  of  my  eyesight.  There  was 
no  reason  why  we  should.  However,  you 
accepted  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Now  you 
reject  a  .  .  .  pig  ...  in  spectacles.  .  ,  . 
It  is  all  very  sad.  .  .  .  Let  us  leave  it  at 
that." 

She  did. 

She  was  an  ordinary  girl. 

And  she  behaved  in  the  ordinary  way. 


■h 


"  'Let  u$  leave  It  at  that'    She  did." 
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ALEC  WILSON  knew  he  wanted  to 
marry  the  girl,  and  was  sure  she 
lovjed  him.  "How  in  thunder 
kin  I  make  that  old  fool  Martin  agree  ?  " 
This  was  his  one  thought,  after  the 
crops ;  and  to-night,  as  he  rode  over  the 
lone  prairie  trail,  the  thought  came  out 
into  the  air.  The  cayuse  walked  along 
rapidly,  he  flecking  its  rope  bridle  to  and 
fro,  letting  his  feet  swing  from  the  heavy 
stirrups.  It  was  one  of  those  hot  nights 
on  the  Manitoba  wheat  lands ;  clear  and 
far  away  the  star-dotted  heavens  seemed, 
but  the  distances  about  him  were  blurred 
and  vague.  Scarcely  a  sound  broke  the 
silence.  In  the  sloughs  a  few  frogs  tried 
to  croak,  but  the  slimy  water  was  low, 
and  their  voices  dry.  Like  rigid  lines 
the  nearly  full-grown  wheat  bordered  the 
trail;  tall  and  heavy  with  grain,  motion- 
less. Gophers  scuttled  before  him,  with 
angry  phifs, 

"My  it's    so    hot     they    won't 

whistle  !  '*  he  muttered. 

The   little  cayuse   was   sweating  from 
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the  wheat ! " 

Horse  and  man  moved  on  in  stillness 
then.  **  Steady,  you ! "  as  the  beast 
stumbled  in  a  gopher  hole. 

In  the  dancing  distance  ahead  the 
lights  of  the  "town"  flickered  dreamily. 
He  reached  them  at  last,  tied  the  pony 
to  the  well-worn  hitching-beam  of  Lascar's 
Hotel,  and  went  into  the  bar,  "just  to 
get  cool,"  he  said  to  himself,  ordering  a 
flip-flap  of  raw  whisky. 

"  How's  things.  Alec  ?  "  the  bar-keeper 
asked. 

He  swallowed  before  he  answered, 
"Pretty  fine  the  way  she  looks  now," 
and  ordered  "another"  on  the  strength 
of  the  first.  All  the  time  he  was  puzzling 
how  to  make  her  father  agree.  "  Fve 
got  nine  hundred  acres  in  wheat ;  it'll  go 
thirty  bushels  to  th'  acre,  sure  /  I've  got 
a  good  house,  two  cows,  three  horses 
and  a  mule !  What  ails  the  old 
devil  ?  " 

He  got  excited  as  he  thought,  and 
beckoned  for  "another  of  the  same." 

There  were  not  many  in  the  bar.  Some 
straggling  farmers  who  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  all  their  time  to  do  it  in ;  one  or  two 
half-breeds  who  skulked  in  the  corner ;  a 
commercial  traveller,  much^e  worse  for 
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wear,  who  sang  "  Annie  Laurie  "  to  the 
tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  valiantly ;  a 
nigger  from  somewhere  under  the  sun, 
and  a  Chinaman  smoking  placidly.  This 
was  the  '*  crowd." 

The  place  stank  of  bad  whisky  and 
worse  beer,  glittered  with  tawdry  cheap 
mirrors  that  gave  a  museum  effect  if  they 
were  looked  at,  guttering  candles  that 
dropped  grease  over  the  floor  and  every- 
body, some  dilapidated  tables,  half  a  dozen 
chairs  that  tottered  on  three  legs  apiece 
(some  had  only  an  apology  for  the  third 
leg),  and  a  pile  of  sawdust  near  the  door. 

Alec  thought  hard  ;  to  ease  this  opera- 
tion he  ordered  "  same  "  for  all  hands. 
The  half-breeds  stopped  their  squabbling, 
the  "  Chink  "  woke  up  from  his  pipe  dream, 
the  farmers  (who  were  almost  going 
home)  decided  to  stay  awhile;  the  traveller 
changed  his  mixed  tune  to  a  straight 
effort  at  "God  save  the  King"  (**weVe — 
hie — in — Can' — dy,"  he  explained  in 
justification).  By  this  time  Alec  felt  tha^t 
he  was  being  insulted  by  old  Martin. 

"Wh'at  the  devil,"  he  started,  **h\iint 
I  got  three  thousand  acres  in  wheat,  forty 
cows  and  horses  and  mules,  seven  houses 
and  a  couple  o'  barns,  to  say  nothin* 
'bout  pigsties?'* 

**  Shure,  lad,  shure,"  Tim  O'Flynn,  the 
inscrutable  bar-keeper,  answered  softly. 
"  Shure  !  Have  anither  \irink,  an'  ye'll 
be  a  sight  richer ! " 

"  You  vellee  fine  feller,"  the  Chinaman 
said;  "gottee  longee  think  !  "  Hehesitatcd, 
then,  "  Nicee  way  fo'  gettee  rich  quick — 
see?" 

Alec  looked  at  him,  and  he  subsided. 
*'  Wh'at  you  talkin*  'bout,  you  yaller  peril, 
you ! " 

He  turned  gravely.  "Gents,  I'm  up 
against  it !  01'  Martin  says  1  ain't  got 
money  enough  ter  marry  his  darter ;  wh'at 
w'uld  ye  do  in  a  case  like  this  ?  " 

"  Buy  him  out  or  freeze  him  out," 
somebody  answered. 

Alec  pondered  solemnly.  "They say," 
he  waited,  looking  around,  **  they  say  as 
how  the  devil  looks  after  his  own :  am  I 
right  ?  " 

"  Bet  your  life  !  " 

"That  bein'  the  case,  I'll  play  the  old 
soaker  fur  any  amount,  at  poker,  of  course. 
I'll  run  him  a  race  from  here  to  there," 
he  waved  his  arm  out  of  the  open  door, 
"an' back;  I'll " 

"  Hurray ! "  they  yelled,  banging  their 
glasses. 


"I'll  fight  him  with  toothpicks,*'  Alec 
continued.  "  Aye,"  he  grew  bolder  with 
the  applause,  "Til " 

"What?" 

No  one  had  noticed  the  tall  old  figure, 
with  its  long  grey  beard  and  keen  eyes, 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Hello,  Martin  :  have  a  drink  1 "  Alec 
sobered  considerably. 

"  No,"  the  old  man  answered  curtly, 
"  not  with  the  likes  of  you  ! " 

Alec  was  angry  at  the  rebuff.  "  Here, 
you  old  wise-head :  you  told  mc  this 
arternoon  that  I  hadn't  money  'nuff  to 
marry  your  darter,  didn't  ye  ?  " 

"  I  did  !  " 

"  Wall,  I  got  hard  cash  enough  to  play 
poker  with  ye  fur  a  few  minutes,  anyhow : 
will  ye  play  ?  " 

"  I  don't  take  money  from  drunken 
men." 

"  Oh,  so  ye'r  askeart  to  play,  eh  ?  " 

"  Cowairde,"  one  of  the  half-breeds 
whispered;  the  others  heard,  and  took 
up  the  cry. 

"  Coward  !     Jew  !     Fool  I " 

"  Not  vellee  nice,"  the  Chinaman 
volunteered. 

Old  Martin  turned  as  though  struck 
with  a  whip.  "Ye'r  all  fools,"  he  said 
quietly,  "but  if  you  want  me  ter  play, 
I'll  play  ;  only  'member  that  Alec's  drunk  ! 
But,  drunk  or  sober,  I'll  take  his  money 
fur  this ! "  He  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
tables. 

Unsteady  as  he  was.  Alec's  eyes  had  a 
calculating  gleam.  He  wandered  gravely 
to  the  opposite  side  from  old  Martin,  and, 
judging  his  distance,  flopped  on  the  chair. 
He  struck  one  of  the  "apologies,"  and 
lurched  over.  The  "Chink"  heard  the 
rattle  of  coin,  and  sneaked  around  looking 
for  any  stray  "  bits." 

"  Not'tee  do'ee,"  he  muttered  peace- 
fully, while  the  crowd  bolstered  up  the 
chair  with  some  slats  from  a  case  of  beer. 

"  M'ch  'bliged,  boys  !  Here,  you  glass- 
factory,  hand  out  the  *  same  ! '  " 

The  bar-keep  busied  himself  in  the 
worthy  cause  ('50  a  drink).  Alec  turned 
up  his  sleeves,  tore  his  flannel-shirt  collar 
apart,  and  fixed  his  feet  hard  in  the  cracks 
of  the  floor— in  case  the  slats  should  give 
way. 

"  Cards  ! "  he  shouted  ;  "  bring  on  yer 
weepons  ! " 

O'Flynn  tossed  them  over  the  bar :  a 
greasy  pack  they  were,  sticky  and  worn, 
chafed  and  ^edraggled^^^  ^  Q^^g^^ 
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The  crowd  gathered  round.  The 
traveller  felt  there  was  "  something  doing,", 
but  couldn't  make  out  what  it  was.  "  Ge's 
drink !  I  must  be  gettin'  sober  I "  he 
called,  with  much  pathos. 

**  Tm  watchin'  th'  game  ! "  Tim  snarled. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  so  the  traveller 
worked  his  way  to  the  others.  Old  man 
Martin  sat  his  seat  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately; his  roll  of  bills  and  heap 
of  change  were  neatly  arranged  by  his 
right  hand ;  on  his  left  were  a  couple  of 
long  cigars.  His  face  was  a  mask,  and 
with  sombrero  tilted  on  the  back  of  his 
head  he  was  the  quintessence  of  science 
at  the  game. 

Alec  was  flushed  with  the  heat— and 
other  things ;  his  shirt  half  off,  hair  on 
end,  money  shuffled  anywhere  over  the 
table  within  a  radius  of  a  foot,  but  eyes 
still  keeping  that  curious  stare,  as  if  he 
were  "  seein'  things "  already. 

"  High  deals !  "  Martin's  voice  was 
even  and  low. 

They  cut.     Martin's  King,  Alec  Queen, 

"  Good  sign,"  the  latter  whispered. 

Flap-pety— flip — flap  —  shst — flp—  flap 
— fr-rp — flup — flip.     The  cards  were  dealt. 

"  Three  !  "    Alec  got  them. 

"  Dealer  takes  one."     Martin  took  it. 

"  Fifty  dollars  1 "  Alec  was  getting 
steadier. 

**  See  you,  an*  raise  fifty  ! " 

"  It's  yours." 

"  Allee  samee  vellee  fine,"  the  China- 
man chuckled. 

**  I  told  you  to  shut  up  once,"  Alec 
growled.  The  yellow  man  was  silent, 
smoking  on  happily. 

There  was  silence  in  the  bar; 
only  the  deep  breathing  of  men,  and 
sometimes  the  slip  of  a  foot  over  the 
floor. 

The  cards  didn't  come  well  then,  and 
for  an  hour  the  game  dragged,  Martin 
in  the  lead. 

Alec  was  nearly  sober,  the  old  man 
excited  by  the  two  hundred  odd  dollars 
he  had  won.  The  crowd  stayed,  watching 
eagerly ;  even  the  traveller  could  distin- 
guish between  ten  of  spades  and  the 
deuce  of  hearts  (O'Flynn  would  twt  serve 
drinks).  Then,  hand  by  hand,  Alec's 
money  pile  dwindled.  If  he  held  a 
"  straight,"  old  Martin  had  a  "  full  house"; 
when  he  tried  to  improve  his  cash  by 
forcing  "  three  of  a  kind,"  the  other  had 
"  three  "  that  were  better  ;  and  so  it  went 
on  down,  even  to  when  Alec  put  twenty- 


five  dollars  on  King  high,  the  old  fellow 
had  Ace  up. 

Martin  grew  more  and  more  excited. 
(O'Flynn  thought  he  was  going  to  order 
a  drink,  but  he  didn't.)  His  eyes  sparkled 
as  his  pile  grew  higher  and  overflowed 
the  table.  He  struck  some  coins  with 
his  arm ;  several  fell  to  the  floor,  and  a 
cigar.  The  "  Chink  "  was  watching,  and 
gathered  in  the  loot. 

"  You  dlopee  clee-ga'  1 "  he  said  apolo- 
getically, placing  it  on  the  table — nothing 
else !     Nobody  noticed. 

Then  Martin  had  all  Alec's  cash.  The 
two  stop^d  for  an  instant,  the  crowd 
hanging  on  their  words. 

Alec  gathered  himself. 

"  I'll  play  my  standin'  wheat  agin'  the 
pile  you  got  there  I "  He  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

The  other  made  a  quick  mental  calcu- 
lation. 

"All  right." 

Alec's  deal.  He  squeezed  his  cards 
hard,  then  looked.     "  How  many  ?  " 

"  Two  1 "  The  old  man  could  not 
keep  back  the  triumpliant  ring  in  his 
voice. 

"  Dealer  takes  one." 

"  Show  down,  show  down,"  the  crowd 
muttered. 

Martin  turned  up  his  cards  one  by  one 
with  pride — all  Clubs. 

Alec  smiled  grimly,  and  threw  his  on 
the  table  at  once — four  Queens. 

There  wasn't  a  sound  for  a  full  minute, 
then  :  "  Dam'  fine  allee  samee  !  "  The 
"Chink"  couldn't  resist  the  temptation 
to  speak. 

Alec  threw  one  of  the  candles  at  him ; 
he  dodged,  and  smoked  as  ever,  placidly. 

"Now  then,  you  old  bearded  lady, 
we'll  see  ef  ther's  any  sportin*  blood  in 
ye,  since  ye  ain't  afeard  to  take  money 
from  a  drunk!" 

Alec  was  on  his  feet,  steady  as  a 
steeple,  but  mad  right  through. 

"Well?"  Martin  looked  up  at  him 
dazedly. 

"I'll  now  play  you  this  pile  I've  won 
agin'  your  wheat  crop  an'  mortgages ; 
bettin'  on  the  side  to  be  notes  for  build- 
in's  and  sich*!     Are  ye  game  ?  " 

The  old  fellow  jumped  to  his  feet, 
eyes  aflame.  "Aye,  an*  right  sure  I'll 
play  ye  ;  I  ain't  afeard !  " 

Martin's  deal.  The  crowd  held  one 
another's  hands  in  tense  excitement 
The  commercial  traveller  whispered,  "  My 
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Heaven,  my  Heaven,"  over  and  over; 
he  was  sober. 

Alec's  face  was  expressionless  as  he 
looked  at  his  cards.  "One,"  he  said 
briefly. 

The  Chinaman  shivered. 

"  Dealer  three."  Martin's  voice  was 
shaky  till  he  picked  them  up. 

**  Bet !  "  he  said  incisively. 

**  Keep  score,  Tim,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Shure  ! "  The  Irishman  got  a  bit 
of  paper  and  a  stub  pencil. 

"  One  horse,"  Alec  announced  slowly. 

"See  you  one  horse,  an'  raise  yer  a 
cow." 

"  See  yer  cow,  an'  lift  her  a  couple  o' 
pigs!" 

"  Look  at  yer  pigs,  an'  h'ist  'em  twenty 
chickens  an'  a  coop  !  " 

"See  all  that  truck,  an'  raise  you  a 
mule!" 

"  Watch  yer  mule,  an'  lift  a  haystack  o' 
good  hay  and  a  plough ! "  Martin  was 
growing  very  excited. 

"See  those  little  odds  an'  ends,  an' 
hoist  'em  my  big  bam  I  " 

"See  your  bam,  an'  come  again  with 
my  granary  I " 

"  Oh  I "  Alec  shouted  :  "  this  is  too 
infernal  slow  1  See  your  rot,  an'  hoist  it 
all  my  buildin's  agin  your  house,  granary 
an'  contents  1 " 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  sharply, 
then  studied  his  own  cards,  looked  at 
him  again,  studied  some  more,  but  learned 
nothing. 

Alec's  face  was  as  a  graven  image,  his 
eyes  focussed  on  his  hands. 

No  one  moved,  they  scarcely  breathed. 

"God!"  old  Martin  whispered:  "I 
dassent,  I  dassent  risk  it ;  but — no,  I 
can't !  The  wheat  and  mortgages  is 
yourn ! " 

He  threw  his  cards  on  the  floor  bitterly. 

A  thin  smile  played  over  Alec's  lips. 
"  Ye'd  better  not !  "  he  said,  with  a  harsh 
sound  in  his  throat. 

The  other  stood  still,  his  eyes  wander- 
ing aimlessly,  till  at  last  a  tear  trickled 
slowly  down.  "All  gone,  Susan,"  he 
groaned,  turning  away — "  all  gone  :  my 
Uttle  gal,  my  little  gal !  "  He  broke  down 
completely  and  sobbed.  The  crowd  were 
at  once  uncomfortable. 

"  Say  somethin',  Tim,"  somebody  sug- 
gested. 

O'FIynn  didn't  like  the  job,  but  advanced 
bravely.  "  Brace  oop,  man,  brace  oop  I 
Have  a  drrink,"  was  all  he  could  think  of. 


The  cards  of  the  last  hand  still  lay  on 
the  table.  The  nigger  had  picked  up  the 
old  man's. 

Somehow  Alec  felt  sorry — but  he 
wanted  Susan,  the  girl  I 

"Look — a— here,  Martin,"  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder.  "  I  got 
lands  an'  money  now,  ain't  I  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Will  ye  say  the  word  that  I  kin  marry 
Susan?  Ye  know  she  loves  me,  an'  I 
loves  her,  an'  ye  can't  take  keer  of  her 
now,  because  I'm  goin'  to  close  on  these 
mortgages  termorrer." 

The  strong  old  will  was  beaten. 
"  Aye,"  Martin  answered  brokenly,  "  ye've 
beat  me,  and  I'm  a  poor  man.  I  know 
she  loves  ye,  an'  ye's  all  right  when  ye 
don't  drink  ;  I  was  sot  that  ye  shouldn't 
have  her  till  ye  had  money ;  ye've  got 
mine  now  !  I  would  not  have  give  ye 
one  cent,  but  ye  won  it  fair,  and  ye  kin 
have  her.     I'll  go  ! " 

Alec's  face  changed.  A  glow  of  some- 
thing new  passed;  his  eyes  shone  strangely. 
"  That's  yer  word,  Martin  ?  " 

"  Aye ;  it's  good  enough,  ain't  it  ?" 

"Here's  my  answer,"  the  young  man 
laughed,  tearing  up  Tim's  score  bit 
by  bit.  "The  girl's  mine!  I  don't 
want  yer  wheat  an'  mortgages;  an'  look 
here,  Martin  !  "  he  slowly  tipped  his  cards 
face  up  on  the  table.  Only  ten  spot 
high,  —a  worthless  hand  I  " 

The  old  man  stared  as  if  in  a  dream. 

Tim  looked  at  his  cards.     Three  Jacks  ! 

"  It  was  only  a  blufl*,  Martin ;  my  last 
chance,  an'  I  took  it,  an'  won  what  I 
wanted  !  Here," — he  hurriedly  counted 
out  a  pile  of  bills  from  the  money, — 
"  here's  about  what  you  started  with  : 
take  it  back.  I  don't  want  it;  I  only 
wanted  her.*^ 

The  crowd  gaped  and  were  silent. 

Old  Martin  stood  up  slowly.  "  Ye'r 
a  good  lad,  and  honest.  Ye've  beat 
me  by  a  bluff",  but  I  stands  by  what  I 
said."  He  held  out  a  hand.  "Shake, 
son :  I'm  willin'  ye  should  have  her 
now  ;  only  giv'  up  drinkin'  fur  her  sake, 
boy?" 

Alec  took  up  the  glass  of  whisky  Tim 
had  filled  for  him,  and  dashed  it  into  the 
hot  dawn  outside. 

"Thar  it  goes— my  last!  This  ain't 
no  bluff;  Martin  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bar  was  empty, 
while  daylight  crept  brigh^j-^^  brighter 
out  of  the  east.  o 


THE    LURE   OF  THE    NORTH    POLE. 


BY   COMMANDER   R.    E.    PEARY. 


BEFORE  attempting  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  charm,  the  attraction,  of 
the  North  Pole  and  Arctic  ex- 
ploration, let  me  try  to  answer  the 
question — What  is  the  North  Pole  ?  And 
in  doing  so,  I  imagine  that  I  shall  give 
some  information  that  will  be  new,  even 
to  the  oldest  and  best-informed  of  my 
readers. 

The  North  Pole  is  the  precise  centre  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  hemisphere 
of  land,  of  population,  of  civilisation.  It 
is  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  earth 
cuts  its  surface.  It  is  the  spot  where 
there  is  no  longitude,  no  time,  no  north, 
no  cast,  no  west — only  south  ;  the  place 
where  every  wind  that  blows  is  a  south  wind. 
It  is  the  place  where  there  is  but  one 
night  and  one  day  in  every  year — where 
two  steps  only  separate  astronomical 
noon  from  astronomical  midnight.  The 
spot  from  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  move  in  horizontal  courses,  and 
a  star  just  visible  above  the  horizon  never 
sets,  but  circles  for  ever,  just  grazing  the 
horizon. 

More  than  this,  the  North   Pole  is  the 
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last  great  geographical  prize  which  the 
world  has  to  offer  to  adventurous  man : 
the  prize  for  which  the  best  men  of  the 
strongest,  most  enlightened,  most  ad- 
venturous nations  of  the  earth  have  been 
struggling  unsuccessfully  for  nearly  four 
centuries :  the  trophy  which  the  grandest 
nation  of  them  all  would  be  proud  to  win. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  in 
explanation  of  my  statement  that  there  is 
no  time  at  the  North  Pole.  What  is  the 
point  from  which  we  estimate  time  here  ? 
It  is  noon — that  is,  the  moment  when  the 
sun  crosses  the  meridian  where  we  are,  or 
some  fixed  meridian  that  has  been  selected. 
At  the  Pole  there  are  no  meridians,  or 
rather  all  the  meridians  of  the  globe  are 
gathered  in  one  point,  so  there  is  no 
starting-point  for  time  as  we  estimate  it 
here. 

Another  point  which  should  be  made 
clear  is  one  on  which  a  great  many 
people  have  an  incorrect  idea.  That  is, 
that  the  North  Pole — the  geographical 
pole— is  an  entirely  different  spot  from 
the  magnetic  pole — the  centre  of  magnetic 
attraction,  where  the  compass  is  useless. 
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The  latter  is  some  sixteen  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  true  North  Pole,  being 
located  in  or  near  King  William's  Land, 
just  north  of  the  main  land  of  North 
America,  about  on  the  meridian  of  Galves- 
ton. At  the  North  Pole  the  compass,  with 
the  proper  corrections  for  variation,  is  as 
reliable  as  in  other  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Next  after  this  definition  of  the  Pole, 
perhaps  it  is  well  to  take  up  very  briefly 
the  four  things  which,  it  may  be  said,  go 
to  form  the  conception  of  the  Arctic 
regions  in  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  people.  These  four  things 
are  the  cold,  the  darkness,  the  silence, 
and  hunger.  The  first  questions  almost 
invariably  asked  me  by  strangers  are  in 
regard  to  these  four  things,  and  the  ques- 
tions are  usually  in  the  order  given  above. 

In  the  far  North,  when  winter  settles 
down  in  earnest,  the  very  air  seems  frozen, 
and  is  filled  with  tiny  little  frost  crystals  ; 
tempered  steel  and  seasoned  oak  and 
hickory  become  brittle,  soft  iron  be- 
comes hard  as  steel,  molasses  and  lard 
are  cut  with  a  hatchet,  petroleum  turns 
white  and  grows  thick  like  ice-cream,  and 
one's  breath  turns  instantly  to  ice.  Yet 
my  readers  should  understand  that  the 
cold  alone  is  not  the  greatest  hardship  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  nor  is  it  a  thing  which 
alone  should  interfere  with  Arctic  work. 
Heat  and  cold,  as  we  know,  are 
relative ;  and  the  climate  of  New  England 
may  seem  as  unendurable  and  as  great 
a  terror  to  a  native  of  the  tropics  as  does 
the  winter  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  to 
the  native  of  New  England. 

And  my  readers  should  also  understand 
tliat  a  well,  sound  man,  woman,  or  child, 
if  properly  fed  and  properly  clothed,  can 
live  and  endure  the  severest  cold  of  the 
Arctic  regions  just  as  comfortably  as  we 
live  and  endure  the  cold  of  our  Northern 
winters  here  at  home.  It  is  only  when 
the  cold  joins  forces  with  an  Arctic 
blizzard,  the  drifting  snow  and  the  wind, 
the  winter  demons  of  the  North,  that 
all  attempts  to  work  or  travel  must  be 
given  up,  and  men  and  animals  are 
compelled  to  burrow  in  their  snow 
shelters  until  the  storm  is  over. 

The  darkness  of  the  Arctic  regions  is 
another  thing  which  is  very  generally 
misunderstood.  The  "  Great  Night "  of 
the  Pole  is  at  once  the  grandest,  the 
sternest,  and  perhaps  the  most  trying  of 
all  natural  phenomena  on  the  globe.     It 


is  something  which,  when  once  experi- 
enced, is  never  to  be  forgotten.  How 
many  can  really  form  a  true  idea  of  this, 
even  when  I  say  that  the  night  is  weeks 
and  months  in  length  ? 

Try  to  imagine,  if  possible,  what  it 
would  be  for  each  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  if  every  year  the  sun 
set  early  in  October,  not  to  rise  again 
until  the  last  of  February.  This  is  about 
the  average  night  of  the  Arctic  regions ; 
though,  as  I  have  already  said,  at  the 
Pole  itself  this  night  is  six  months  long — 
from  September  21st  to  March  21st. 
This  "Great  Night"  is  what  often 
drives  men  crazy  in  the  North.  This  is 
the  great,  the  unescapable  drawback  to 
Arctic  work.  Six  months'  long,  irritating, 
crushing  weight  of  darkness. 

But  do  not  think,  as  do  many,  that  the 
entire  year  is  a  period  of  greater  or  less 
darkness  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Just  as 
the  winter  is  a  period  of  intense  and 
almost  unendurable  darkness,  so  the 
summer  is  a  time  of  continuous,  brilliant, 
and  at  times  blinding  sunlight. 

The  silence  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  more  than  one  Arctic  traveller  and 
writer — the  unbearable  silence  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  not  found  this  silence.  If  one's 
camp  or  winter  head-quarters  is  near  the 
sea,  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  great 
sheet  of  ice  under  the  influence  of  the 
tides  results  in  a  continuous  cracking, 
creaking  and  groaning  of  the  ice,  which 
never  entirely  ceases ;  and  if  the  camp  is 
in  the  interior,  the  chances  are  that 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
the  wind  and  drifting  snow  keep  up  an 
incessant  hiss  and  rustle. 

This  is  in  the  winter  time.  In  the  brief 
summer,  the  cries  and  whirring  wings  of 
countless  sea-birds,  the  sound  of  the 
numerous  Arctic  brooks,  the  lapping  of 
the  waves  against  the  ice  and  rocks,  keep 
the  air  alive  with  an  incessant  murmur. 

Yet  there  are  at  times  brief  periods  of 
utter  silence,  and  when  these  occur  the 
silence,  to  me,  is  not  repellent,  but  fas- 
cinating, in  its  qualities  of  absoluteness 
and  purity. 

Hunger  and  starvation  have  played  an 
important  part  in  many  Arctic  expeditions  ; 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
have  played  an  equally  prominent  part  in 
expeditions  in  what  are  considered  more 
favoured  regions.  Carelessness  or  mis- 
management, or  inexperience,  or  carefully 
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considered  taking  of  chances,  may  make 
them  a  serious  menace  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  regard  to  hunger,  as  in  regard 
to  darkness,  how  many  of  my  readers 
know  what  real  hunger  is,  or  can  form 
any  true  idea  of  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
hunger  of  the  man  who  has  slowly  starved 
to  death  inactive,  till  he  is  semi-conscious, 
and  life  is  but  the  faintest  spark.  Such 
hunger  I  have  never  known. 

What  1  do  mean  is  the  hunger  which 
a  man  feels  who  has  for  weeks  been 
working  to  his  limit,  in  the  biting  air  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  on  half-rations  or  less, 
till  he  is  only  a  gaun^  machine  of  bones 
and  sinews :  the  hunger  of  a  man  whose 
heart  and  lungs  and  muscles  are  working 
overtime,  whose  stomach  is  thin  as  a  sheet 
of  paper,  but  whose  blood  is  still  red  and 
hot,  and  every  drop  of  it  calling  for  meat. 
That  is  the  hunger  which  leads  a  man 
to  jump  on  bear  or  musk-ox  that  he  has 
just  killed,  lift  the  skin  with  his  knife, 
and  fill  up  on  the  delicious,  raw,  warm 
meat,  without  waiting  for  the  useless 
luxuries  of  fire  or  salt.  The  hunger 
which,  when  a  dog  dies  in  harness,  makes 
a  man  stand  off  the  other  dogs,  till  he 
himself  has  eaten. 

Yet,  while  these  Arctic  regions,  with 
their  cold,  their  darkness,  their  privations, 
labour  and  starvation,  are  shudderingly 
repellent  to  the  invalid,  the  aged  and  the 
timid,  to  the  man  or  boy  of  health  and 
ruddy  blood  they  have  possessed  from 
time  immemorial  the  strongest  fascination 
of  any  portion  of  the  glol)e.  No  other 
field  appeals  so  strongly  and  universally 
to  brain  and  blood  as  these  dazzling, 
dangerous,  mysterious  areas.  The  mystery, 
the  novelty,  the  challenge,  the  bigness 
and  the  cleanness  of  it  all,  stirs  to  its 
utmost  the  man  blood  in  us. 

What  lends  charm  to  our  youthful 
excursions  more  than  the  novelty  of 
penetrating  to  new  places?  The  travel 
instinct,  the  Wanderlust  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  is  innate  in  nearly  all  animals ; 
man  is  no  exception.  It  is  the  call  of  the 
old  free,  wild  life,  when  the  world  was 
young  and  men  were  only  animals. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  spells  of 
the  Arctic  is  the  nature  call.  Though 
her  ribs  are  gaunt  and  protruding  with 
the  cold  and  starvation  of  centuries, 
nowhere  else  does  one  get  so  close  to  the 
great  heart  of  Mother  Earth  as  up  there 
in  that  dead  white  borderland  between  this 
world  and  interstellar  space  which  we  call 


the  Arctic  Regions.  There  is  to  be  found 
the  realisation  of  the  fable  of  Antaeus, 
that  mighty  son  of  Poseidon,  to  whom 
every  contact  with  earth  gave  new  strength 
and  vigour.  Nowhere  else  is  the  air  so 
p'.'.re,  nowhere  else  the  sunlight  so  brilliant 
or  the  darkness  so  opaque,  nowhere  else 
the  storms  so  furious.  There  is  to  be 
found  the  iceberg,  the  glacier,  the  eternal 
ice,  and  the  savage  mountains.  There  is 
the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  the  musk-ox,  the 
polar  bear  and  the  white  wolfi  there 
the  Eskimo  and  his  dogs.  There  is  the 
**  great  day  "  and  the  **  great  night,"  with 
Polaris  in  the  very  centre  overhead. 

Then  there  is  the  feeling  of  ownership, 
the  right  of  possession  which  the  man 
earns  who  lifts  a  new  land  or  a  new  sea 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  unknown,  and 
fixes  it  for  ever  upon  the  chart  ? — the  feel- 
ing that  the  savage  splendid  scene  before 
him  is  his  because  he  has  earned  it  by 
work  of  brain  and  body,  won  it  by  sheer 
force  of  clear  head  and  clean  muscle. 

How  can  I  make  you  understand  this 
better  than  by  asking  you  to  conceive 
a  picture  1  have  in  my  mind  of  a  pile  of 
stones,  two  men,  a  flag,  and  four  dogs. 
Give  your  imagination  play  for  a  moment, 
and  try  to  realise  that,  though  the  flag 
is  gone  and  three  of  the  dogs  are  dead, 
Ihe  pile  of  stones  is  still  standing  there, 
shrouded  for  six  months  in  the  gloom  of 
the  "great  night,"  standing  in  blinding 
sunlight  throughout  the  "great  day**  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  battered  by  storms 
and  scoured  by  driving  snow,  the  most 
northerly  of  all  permanent  records  of 
man's  wanderings.  And  this  pile  of 
stones  means  that  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  Norseman  and  Dane,  Briton,  Ger- 
man and  American,  have  crept  painfully 
northward  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
Arctic  island-continent  of  Greenland,  until 
at  last,  in  the  closing  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
wrested  its  savage  northern  headland  out 
of  the  mist  and  gloom  of  the  Polar  night 

And  there  is  more  than  this  in  the 
picture.  There,  on  that  most  northern 
land,  the  most  northerly  known  fixed 
point  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  never 
trodden  before  perhaps  by  human  foot, 
were  gathered  the  representatives  of  three 
great  races  —  myself  the  Caucasian, 
Henson  the  Ethiopian,  Anghmaloktok 
the  Mongolian.  Then  there  are  the 
dogs,  tour  of  them,  members  of  my  own 
team — the  "  Old  Guard  "  as  I  called  them. 
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I  could  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  of  these 
splendid  creatures  who  have  made  Arctic 
work  possible.  How  can  I  bring  home 
to  you  what  they  are?  Descendants  of 
the  Arctic  wolf,  they  are  wolves  them- 
selves when  the  sight  or  hot  scent  of  bear 
or  musk-ox  starts  the  blood  lust  flaming 
in  their  eyes.  At  other  times  they  are 
companions,  assistants,  affectionate  slaves, 
giving  their  lives  to  turn  aside  from  their 
master  the  murderous  rush  of  infuriated 
polar  bear  or  musk-ox  bull,  or  working 
for  his  sake  till  they  drop  dead  in  their 
harness  without  a  sound ;  and  when,  in 
the  bitter  darkness  of  the  "  great  night," 
starvation  grips  a  village  in  its  bony  grasp, 
they  yield  their  lives  to  feed  their  master's 
children. 

But  I  am  v»'andering  from  what  I  had 
in  mind— to  call  the  roll  of  these  four  of 
the  "Old  Guard."  Panikpahperdu  died 
of  the  Eskimo  dog  disease  at  Etah ; 
Muktaksoah  was  tossed  and  killed  by  an 
infuriated  musk-ox  bull  west  of  Discovery 
Harbour ;  Ingeropahpu,  fleetest  of  all  my 
dogs,  had  the  life  cuffed  out  of  him  by 
a  wounded  polar  bear  at  the  head  of 
Sawyer's  Bay.  Thalarktoksoah,  the  gray 
king,  leader  of  my  own  team  in  all  my 


Arctic  journeys  during  the  past  four  years 
— with  me  on  the  long  sledge  journey 
around  the  northern  end  of  Greenland — 
with  me  on  the  journey  out  upon  the 
polar  pack  to  84®  17',  N.  Lat,  was  the 
best  and  faithfulest  and  most  affectionate 
of  all  my  dogs.  Once  his  back  was  nearly 
torn  off  by  the  claws  of  a  polar  bear,  later 
two  holes  were  punched  in  his  chest  by 
the  horns  of  a  big  musk-ox ;  yet  he  sur- 
vived these  accidents,  was  later  victor  in 
many  a  hard-fought  struggle  with  both 
bear  and  musk-ox,  and  finally  was  brought 
home  by  me,  together  with  his  queen,  and 
both  are  now  in  the  Bronx  Zoological 
Park  in  New  York,  sure  of  full  rations 
and  no  hard  work  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives. 

Do  you  wonder  that,  when  I  think  of 
the  glittering  prize  still  waiting  to  be  won 
up  there  beyond  the  barrier  of  ice  and 
cold  and  darkness,  I  often  have  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  all  the  petty  surroundings 
of  our  civilised  life,  and  long  to  be  up 
there  again  with  my  faithful  dogs  and 
loaded  sled  before  me,  working  my  way 
across  the  Polar  pack  towards  that  on 
which  for  sixteen  years  I  have  set  my 
heart? 
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Illustrated  by  W.  Russell  Flint. 

I. 

VIEWED  from  a  distance,  say  from 
the  top  of  the  sloping  orchard 
which  looked  on  to  the  purplisli- 
grey  Moravian  mountains,  the  skittle-alley 
of  the  Schloss  seemed  to  be  full  of  pale 
blue  uniforms,  white  muslin  flounces,  and 
straw  hats  wreathed  with  roses  or  tied  with 
lilac  ribbons. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  national 
game  of  Bohemia — the  game  of  skittles- 
had,  with  much  laughter  and  discussion, 
begun. 

A  young  girl  bent  a  little  forward,  her 
grey  eyes  intent  on  the  nine  pins,  the  heavy 
ball  held  loosely  in  her  soft  pink  palm. 
She  brought — as  is  the  way  with  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  youngsters — intense  serious- 
ness to  bear  on  the  game,  and  presented 
a  characteristic  picture  of  the  newest  type 
of  American  girl, — healthy,  clear-eyed, 
skilful  and  adroit. 

The  ball  flew  up  the  alley,  knocking 
over  seven  pins  at  one  swoop. 

"Bravo  !  Vive  I'Am^rique  !  "  cried  all 
the  masculine  spectators.  It  was  clear 
that,  at  this  precise  moment,  everything 
that  Miss  Wysham  did  or  said  was  sure 
of  a  flattering  reception  at  Schloss  Finster- 
wald.  Yet  this  week  the  party  was  con- 
spicuously cosmopolitan.  The  Baroness, 
herself  an  American,  was  responsible  for 
the  presence  of  her  wealthy  compatriot, 
Helen  VV^ysham,  from  Pittsburg.  The 
Baron  had  invited  a  distinguished  French 
deputy  who  sympathised  with  the  Czech 
movement  towards  autonomy,  and  who 
was  about  to  edit  a  paper  in  France  entirely 
devoted  to  a  rapprochement  between  the 
two  countries ;  Lieut,  von  Finsterwald 
had  bidden  a  couple  of  brother  officers, 
small-waisted  warriors  in  pale  blue  and 
crimson,  with  clanking  swords  and  stiff* 
1dpi5\  while  a  couple  of  plump,  pretty 
sisters  from  a  neighbouring  chateau,  the 
Countesses  Julie  and  Kathie,  and  a  young 
politician  from  Prague,  M.  Karel  Pravny, 
made  up  the  party. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  offer  you  my  entire 
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devotion,  and  the  first  prize  ! "  declared 
the  son  of  the  house,  advancing  to  Helen 
in  his  tight,  smart  uniform,  and  proffering 
her,  with  a  low  bow,  a  huge  gingerbread 
heart  stuck  all  over  with  comfits  and 
trimmed  with  coloured  paper.  A  similar 
trophy  (from  the  neighbouring  fair)  was 
daily  competed  for  with  ardour. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,— it's  just  lovely  !  I 
shall  always  keep  it,"  declared  Miss 
Wysham,  with  a  long,  soft  look  which 
transfixed  her  young  host.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Miss  Helen  was  not  as 
economical  as  she  might  have  been  with 
those  agitating  glances  of  hers,  though 
this  arose  less  from  carelessness  than 
from  modesty,  for  she  was  the  least  vain 
of  lovely  young  persons — with  a  cool 
million  at  their  disposal.  The  next  instant 
she  had  begun  an  earnest  talk  with  the 
barrister  from  Prague,  Karel  Pravny. 

The  Baroness  did  not  mix  herself  up 
in  the  complexities  of  Austrian  politics. 
She  seldom  went  to  Prague,  preferring 
Vienna  and  Paris  to  the  picturesque  city 
on  the  Moldau,  and  it  was  between 
those  two  lively  capitals  that  she  spent 
the  months  of  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
had  been  in  Paris,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
American  Embassy,  that  she  had  met 
Helen  Wysham,  and  discovered  in  this 
charming  young  girl  the  only  daughter 
of  a  man  with  whom  she  had  once 
sat  on  the  same  bench  at  school  in 
Boston  in  the  dim  past.  It  was  perhaps 
not  a  coincidence  that  the  three  weeks 
of  our  young  lady's  visit  fell  during  the 
period  when  Lieutenant  Rudolf  was 
within  hail,  in  a  neighbouring  garrison 
town,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  gone  off 
for  the  long  summer  manoeuvres.  How 
eminently  desirable  it  would  be  if  this 
pretty  young  creature  with  the  fantasti- 
cally large  fortune  should  choose  her 
Rudolf  and  settle  down  in  Austria  ! 

But  meanwhile  Helen  and  the  young 
politician  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  grave 
talk. 

Karel  Pravny  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age.     Tall  and  thin,  with^cbr^^r^gvjp 
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sparsely  on  a  high,  white  forehead,  he 
had  something  of  the  air,  as  Countess 
Kathie  used  to  declare,  ^^  d*un  pohte 
mouranty  Nevertheless,  the  young  man 
was  strong  and  sinewy,  his  intense  pallor 
being  merely  part  of  his  physique.  It 
gave  him  quite  an  interesting  air,  how- 
ever, in  drawing-rooms,  where  he  hung 
about  doorways,  and  had  few  of  the  usual 
trite  gallantries  to  offer  which  pass  in 
Austrian  society.  He  had  made  his  own 
way  up  to  now,  and  he  meant  to  go  on  ; 
but  those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware 
that  he  chiefly  intended  to  make  history. 
Had  not  the  Czechs  always  wanted  a 
resolute  leader,  a  man  who,  like  Kossuth 
in  Hungary,  would  dare  everything  to  be 
rid  of  German  domination  in  Vienna? 
In  Prague,  as  a  boy,  he  had  known 
straitened  means,  but  his  success  at  the 
Bar  had  been  immediate;  and  now  that 
an  uncle  had  died  leaving  him  the 
modest  wherewithal  to  live,  he  had  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  politics,  had 
been  elected  deputy  for  Bohemia  in  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath,  and  was  to  join  the 
Young  Czech  party  in  harassing  that 
much  -  distraught  assembly  in  Vienna. 
Karel  Pravny  seldom  laughed,  and  this 
fact  alone,  in  an  eminently  genial  and 
hilarious  society  like  that  in  which  he 
now  found  himself,  was  sufficient,  with 
his  appearance,  to  make  the  young 
politician  seem  remarkable. 

The  scene  around  them  was  as  strange 
to  the  eyes  of  the  young  American  girl 
as  a  page  from  a  mediaeval  chronicle. 
About  twenty  bare-legged  peasant  girls, 
with  short  blue  petticoats,  and  kerchiefs 
of  orange  or  blood-red  tied  round  their 
blonde  hair,  were  busy  with  watering  pots, 
making  brilliant  patches  of  colour  as  they 
bent,  with  servile  attitudes,  patient  as 
domestic  animals,  among  the  lettuces, 
currant  bushes  and  asparagus  b^ds. 
Dumb,  docile  as  themselves,  a  pair  of 
mild  white  oxen  stood  on  the  upper  path, 
drawing  a  huge  barrel  of  water  from  which 
the  bare-legged  gardeners  filled  their 
buckets.  Presently  one  of  the  girls, 
creeping  by  Helen  with  a  pail,  seized  her 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  murmuring  some- 
thing in  Czech,  tramped  on  about  her 
task.  The  heiress  blushed  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair. 

"  Oh,  why  did  she  do  that  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed. **  I  can't  bear  any  one  to  be 
so — so  abject.  On  our  side,"  she  con- 
tinued, laughing,  **a  work-girl  would   be 


more  likely  to  shake  her  fist  at  me,  merely 
to  show  her  independence  of  spirit  and  her 
contempt  for  my  personal  appearance ! " 

"Ah,  we're  only  just  beginning  to  be 
modern  in  these  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
Europe.  Why,  just  up  there,"  he  added, 
nodding  to  the  terrace  above,  "is  the 
whipping-post  where  they  tied  the  peasants 
to  be  beaten.  It  was  still  used  in  the 
nineteenth  century— as  late,  indeed,  as 
1848.  Some  day,  not  perhaps  so  very  far 
off,  the  proletariat  will  be  free  all  over 
Europe.  The  people  *  will  rise — the 
Russian  Slavs  have  already  risen— and  in 
the  end  there  will  be  justice,  equality, 
a  community  of  wealth.  We  have 
dreamed,  you  see,  these  dreams  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  .  .  .  Was  it  for  nothing  that 
we  Slavs  fought  at  the  barricades  in  Paris 
in  '48,  died  at  the  forts,  against  the 
Versaillais,  in  '71?  The  future  belongs 
to  the  millions  and  millions  of  Slavs,  we 
who,  almost  alone  in  Europe,  take  Liberty, 
Ekjuality,  Fraternity  as  our  watchword." 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  said  Helen, 
"  we  go  on — playing  skittles  ! " 

"  Look  how  shamefully  the  American 
miss  is  flirting  with  Karel  Pravny,"  said 
Countess  Julie  to  Rudolf,  looking  back 
at  the  couple  with  a  malicious  little  glance 
over  her  shoulder. 

Rudolf  wanted,  inordinately,  to  hear 
what  Pravny  was  saying  to  the  American 
girl,  but  he  would  have  been  considerably 
astonished  if  he  had  overheard  them.  It 
certainly  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him  to  waste  his  time  with  this  exquisite 
possessor  of  millions  in  talking  of  the 
Young  Czech  party.  He  cursed  the 
chattering  tongue  of  Countess  Julie,  while 
he  told  her,  out  loud,  that  she  had  the 
prettiest  foot  in  Bohemia. 

"  And  when  will  it  come,  your  struggle 
for  autonomy — will  it  be  soon  ?  "  Helen 
was  asking. 

"  Any  day  of  any  year,"  replied  Pravny. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  hangs 
together  by  a  thread.  The  Italian  Irre- 
dentists claim  the  Tyrol,  Trieste  and 
Dalmatia.  Hungary  will  not  be  bound 
to  Vienna,  and  in  Bohemia  the  feeling  is 
quite  as  strong.  We  have  never  been 
conquered,  we  Slavs,  by  the  Germans, 
for  our  country  came  to  the  Hapsburgs 
in  a  marriage  settlement.  After  this, 
we  will  have  liberty,  or  go  under  in  the 
struggle." 

"They  tell  me  here,"  said  Heleij,^ 
laughing,  "  that  the  Prussians  will  streaj 
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over  the  mounUiins  from  Silesia  yonder,  **  Well,     Pan     Pravny,"    said     Helen, 

and  occupy  the  country  in  the  interests      turning  to  the  grave  young  Slav,  "  come 
of  Pan-Germanism.     They  will  give  you      up  the  mountain  with   me  and   tell  me 
a    little     ready-made     Prussian     King —     some     more     about     your     complicated 
possibly   one   of  the    Kaiser's  sons.      Is     politics." 
that  so?" 

'*It  may 
be,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  But 
some  of  us 
intend  to  die 
before  that 
happens." 

"Time  for 
our  evening 
walk  ! "  cried 
the  Baroness, 
gathering  up 
her  skirts. 
"Children, 
sort  your- 
selves." 

In  the 
general  move- 
ment Miss 
Wysham,  by 
a  curious  co- 
i  n  ci  dence, 
found  herself 
surrounded 
by  three  pale 
blue  tunics 
with  crimson 
collars,  three 
smart  kipis^ 
and  three 
l^airs  of  im- 
ploring eyes. 
It  was  evident 
that  the 
military  forces 
of  an  effete 
monarchy 
were  at  the 
disposal  of  our 
lovely  young 
Republican. 

"  Why,  I'm 
just      sorry," 

she     m  U  r  -  "8e\zwi  her  hand,  ktaaed  H.  .  ." 

mured,      dis- 
tributing a  distracting  glance   all   round,  "  Sie  ist  aber  unverschamt !"  murmured 
"  but  I  promised  M.  Pravny  to — to  go  a      the  sulky  Julie. 
walk  this  evening  !  "  ._ 

''Fan     Pravny,"     cried     the     Baron.  ^^• 

"  Don't  forget  your  Czech,  Mile  H^l^ne.  Helen  stood  at  her  toilet  table,  giving 

*  Pan '  means  *  monsieur.' "  the  last  bewildering  touches  to  her  evening 

"II  est  veinard,  celui-1^,"  murmured  the      dress.     That  part  of  the  room  where  she 
French  depute,  amused  at  the  little  scene,      bent  towards  the   ^ftiffOfK  ^@(jbrilliantly 
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lighted  with  tall,  ecclesiastical-looking 
candles  in  vast  candlesticks.  The  windows 
stood  wide  open,  in  spite  of  prospective 
bats.  As  it  was  nearly  half-past  eight, 
the  velvety  blackness  of  an  August  night 
in  the  mountains  had  already  fallen. 

Helen  frowned  a  little  as  she  gave  a 
last  comprehensive  look  at  herself  in  the 
great  mirror.  The  maid  hovered  in  the 
background,  anxious  for  the  final  verdict. 
Whoever  has  not  watched  a  lovely  young 
American  girl  at  her  toilet  table  does  not 
know  what  seriousness  is.  Miss  Wysham 
was  serious  about  many  things — I  may 
mention,  in  passing,  that  she  had  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  at  Vassar — but  in 
nothing  did  she  exhibit  more  thoughtful 
preoccupation  than  in  the  adornment  of  her 
charming  person.  This  feminine  concern 
for  her  outward  appearance  brought  her 
into  line  with  other  pretty  young  creatures 
of  her  sex.  As  it  was,  she  was  a  suffi- 
ciently bewildering  problem  to  the 
foreigner,  for  she  was  heavily  weighted 
with  the  responsibility  of  her  million 
sterling,  which,  like  many  other  young 
enthusiasts,  she  imagined  must  be  partly 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  causes  which 
appeal  to  our  modern  sense  of  justice. 

She  frowned,  not  because  the  Venetian 
mirror  did  not  reflect  a  vision  of  cherished 
beauty,  but  because  she  had  not  been 
quite  happy  for  the  last  day  or  two  at  the 
Schloss.  If  she  talked  to  any  one  but 
Rudolf,  not  only  did  that  vivacious  young 
dragoon  look  sulky,  but  the  Baroness  also 
seemed  annoyed.  There  had  been  a 
certain  glacial  lunch  after  she  had  good- 
naturedly  spent  a  morning  teaching 
Pravny  the  latest  scientific  form  of 
croquet.  Were  girls,  in  this  extraordinary 
and  bewildering  Europe,  supposed  to 
have  no  men-friends  ?  she  wondered. 
Karel  Pravny  had  left  that  afternoon — the 
afternoon  of  the  croquet  incident — quite 
suddenly  for  Prague.  He  had  urged 
political  business,  and  she  was  aware  that 
he  was  much  mixed  up  with  Pan-Slav 
committees,  but  she  could  not  help 
connecting  his  hurried  going  with  the 
freezing  behaviour  of  the  Baroness 
towards  her  Czech  guest.  All  this  had 
spoiled  her  visit  for  her.  The  little  party 
up  here  at  the  chateau  in  the  mountains 
might  be  perfectly  happy  if  they  only 
chose,  but  .... 

And  now  a  young  girl's  clear,  sweet  voice 
was  heard  singing  in  the  garden  outside  : 
Ach,  neni,  neni  tu.  .  .  . 


Two  or  three  other  fluty  voices  rang  out 
in  subdued  hilarity.  In  the  velvety  black- 
ness this  song  and  hughter,  from  unseen 
persons,  was  curiously  thrilling.  Then 
she  remembered  that  the  garden  girls 
were  outside,  putting  away  their  pails  and 
cans  for  the  night. 

"  How  happy  they  are  out  there,  those 
girls  with  the  bare  legs  and  the  buckets !" 
she  mused.  "They've  worked  hard  all 
day  on  a  bit  of  black  bread  and  salty 
cheese,  and  now  theyVe  just  as  happy  as 
birds  going  to  roost.  I've  done  nothing 
since  morning  but  eat  and  amuse  myself  1 
I've  spent  one  solid  hour  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  when  I  go  upstairs  I  don't 
know  if  everybody  won't  be  in  a  perfectly 
polite,  blind  rage  ! " 

"  Mademoiselle  will  wear  her  bouquet 
^yes  ?  "  said  Celestine. 

**  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must" 

"  M.  le  Lieutenant  de  Finsterwald  sent 
it  with  his  compliments,"  dropped  softly 
from  Celestine.  "And  there  was  a 
note." 

*'  Oh,  there  was  a  note  ?  *'  said  Helen, 
without  enthusiasm. 

She  picked  up  a  twist  of  pink  paper 
which  lay  among  a  great  bunch  of  La 
France  roses. 

"Si  vous  portez  ces  fleurs  ce  soir  je 
serai  le  plus  heureux  des  mortels. 

"Rudolf  v.  F." 

"  What  rubbish  !  "  she  thought  "  Why, 
any  young  man  in  America  would  send 
you  five  or  ten  dollars'  worth  of  roses 
without  making  a  sort  of  speech  about  it !  " 
How  queer  these  foreigners  were !  In 
spite  of  his  American  mother,  Rudolf  was 
Austrian  to  his  carefully  manicured  finger- 
tips. 

She  smiled  as  she  threw  down  the  note 
on  the  table.  It  fell  on  to  an  envelope 
addressed  in  a  man's  handwriting,  and 
which  bore  a  brown  American  stamp. 
Helen  thrust  the  bunch  of  roses  into  her 
azure  sash,  and,  after  one  last  comprehen- 
sive glance,  she  moved  away  as  the  dinner- 
gong  began  to  strike.  Her  room  was  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  huge,  two-storied 
chateau. 

As  she  sped  down  the  long,  dimly 
lighted  corridor,  a  tall  man  in  evening 
dress  suddenly  appeared,  bowed  low,  and 
taking  her   hand   raised   it  slowly  to  his 
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"  Dobrou  noc  !  Pan  Pravny  ! "  mur- 
mured Helen. 

"Ah,  already  you  know  Czech,  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

"  What  you  taught  me,"  she  said,  as 
they  walked  together  towards  the  staircase 
which  led  up  to  the  living-rooms.  The 
two  young  people  had  two  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  to  traverse  before  they  reached 
the  staircase. 

"  I — somehow  thought  you  would  come 
back,"  said  Helen. 

"We  have  a  great  deal  to  discuss,  if 
you  are  really  interested.  .  .  .  But,  after 
all,'*  he  added,  as  if  to  himself,  **  how  can 
one  expect  a  woman — a  young  and  lovely 
girl — to  take  us  seriously,  to  give  up  her 
time,  her  money " 

Helen  walked  thoughtfully  by  the  side 
of  the  absorbed  young  patriot.  "I— I 
should  like  to  help,"  she  said  at  last. 

The  face  she  looked  up  into  was  alight. 
A  slight  flush  was  on  his  cheeks,  his  sad 
eyes  shone  with  a  kind  of  steely  flame. 

Stopping  suddenly,  he  took  her  wrist, 
and  spoke  low  and  hurriedly.  "  I  want 
to  see  you  alone.  I  have  all  the  papers, 
the  pamphlets.  They  would  be  called 
seditious  by  most  of  the  people  in  this 
house.  I  cannot  give  them  to  you  before 
them.  There  is  the  son — an  officer  in 
the  Emperor's  Dragoons  !  The  two  young 
Countesses— all  these  belong  to  the  old 
regime.  Meet  me  to-night,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  disused  chapel,  after  the 
ladies  have  retired.  The  door  is  in  the 
hall  where  we  sit  in  the  mornings.  No 
one  will  hear  you ;  the  others  will  all  be 
upstairs.     You  will  come — yes  ?  " 

The  adventure  appealed  to  the  sense 
of  romance  which  is  in  every  young  girl, 
even  in  the  American  girl.  "  Yes,  I  will 
come,"  she  said  gravely,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

The  next  minute  they  both  appeared 
in  the  drawing-room  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes. 

Lieutenant  von  Finsterwald  came 
forward,  offering  his  arm  to  take  Helen 
in  to  dinner. 

"You  are  infinitely  good  to  me,"  he 
whispered,  glancing  at  the  roses  in  her 
'  belt. 

"  Why,  it's  you  who  are  just  perfectly 
sweet  to  me  \ "  declared  Helen,  with  her 
transatlantic  enthusiasm.  She  wished  he 
would  not  press  her  arm  tight  against  his 
blue  tunic,  and  she  moved  slightly  away 
with  an  air  of  vurginal  dignity  as  they  took 


their  places  at  one  of  the  small  round 
dinner-tables.  Rudolf  was  enchanted. 
He  admired  the  lady  with  the  untold 
millions  (of  kronen),  whether  she  was 
shy  or  whether  she  seemed,  to  his  foreign 
eyes,  momentarily  of  an  "on-coming  dis- 
position." The  little  flush  of  excitement 
which  she  had  to-night  made  Helen 
absolutely  beautiful. 

The  evening  was  gay,  though  a  trifle 
feverish.  The  Countess  Julie,  in  white, 
with  a  great  black  bow  in  her  hair,  looking 
a  cross  between  a  plump  Madonna  and  a 
caf6  Kellnerinn,  favourcid  the  company  with 
several  of  the  latest  Viennese  comic  songs  ; 
one,  relating  to  the  adventures  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  cabinet  farticulier  of  a  modish 
restaurant,  found  immediate  favour,  and 
was  followed,  with  no  show  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  songstress,  with  an 
amazing  lyric  called  "  Die  Kleine  Wittwe." 
For  once,  the  pale  blue  tunics  and  rattling 
swords  of  Rudolfs  brother  officers  sur- 
rounded her. 

Helen  sat  in  a  corner  talking  to  Rudolf, 
who,  indeed,  had  never  left  her  side  since 
he  had  led  her  out  after  dinner  into  the 
music-room. 

Pravny  seemed  deep  in  a  lively  dis- 
cussion with  the  French  deputy  and  the 
Baron.  The  laughter  and  excitement 
were  at  their  height  when  the  time  came 
for  lighting  the  ladies'  candles.  Rudolf 
and  his  brother  officers  officiated  at  this 
ceremony,  accompanying  the  ladies  part 
of  the  way  down  the  corridor.  In  the 
general  hilarity  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
that  Karel  Pravny  had  also  slipped  away 
early  to  bed. 

Whiskies-and-sodas,  English  fashion, 
accompanied  the  cigars  laid  out  in  the 
smoking-room  for  the  men.  For  Austrians, 
accustomed  to  lager-beer,  it  is  a  somewhat 
potent  and  exciting  mixture.  Rudolf 
began  to  be  the  object  of  the  matrimonial 
felicitations  of  his  brother  officers.  You 
do  not  easily  persuade  an  Imperial 
Dragoon  that  he  is  anything  less  than 
irresistible  with  a  lady.  And  when  the 
lady  is  possessed,  in  her  own  right,  of  a 
cool  million,  hope  tells  a  flattering  tale. 
Caught  by  the  nonsense  of  the  young 
men,  even  the  French  depute  and  the 
Baron  began  to  join  in. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  wedding  here 
in  the  Schloss ! "  said  the  old  Baron. 
"  Nothing  could  be  easier.  There  is  the 
chapel,  and  we  have  only  to  fetch  in  the 
parish  priest  down  at  the^llage  yonder 
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to   have  everything  legal   and   in   order.  And  now  it  was  evident  to  the  invading 

What  d'you  say,  Rudolf  ? "  party   that   other  visitors   to   the  chapel 

"  Always   ready   to   obey  orders,   sir,"      were   before  them.      A  man  in  evening 
replied  Rudolf,  making  the  military  salute,      dress,  a  girl  with  a  blue  sash  and  a  great 

"What,   you   have   a  chapel   attached      bunchof  pink  roses,  turned  and  faced  them 
to  the  Schloss,  and  you  have  not  shown      as  they  advanced  up  the  little  church, 
it  me  ?  "  said  the  depute.  It   must   be  admitted  that   it   was   an 

"  Allons-y  !    Toute  la  bande  !  "  We  will      odious  moment. 

rehearse  the  scene  of  Rudolfs  wedding  ! "  "  Pan  Pravny,  may  I  ask  what ?  " 

cried  the  young  men, 
draining  off  their 
whiskies-and-sodas  and 
seizing  their  candle- 
sticks. 

The  procession 
started,  stepping 
gingerly  along  the  long 
corridor  for  fear  of 
waking  the  ladies,  and 
then  turning  sharply 
to  the  right  and  des- 
cending the  wide, 
tapestry-hung  staircase 
to  the  big  hall.  On 
the  left  hand,  a  heavy 
oaken  door  studded 
with  nails  was  covered 
by  a  worked  portibre 
and  almost  concealed 
by  a  giant  palm. 

**Not  locked?  "mur- 
mured the  Baron.  "  It 
should  not  be  left  like 
this.  There  are  other 
doors  into  the  chapel 
from  outside.  We  are 
simply  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves." 

They  stepped,  single 
file,  and  candle  in 
hand,  down  a  few  stone 
steps,  into  a  bare- 
looking  chapel, 
roughly  whitewashed, 
and  smelling  of  damp, 
faded  flowers  and 
ancient  incense.  There 
was    a     shabby    altar, 

with   tarnished    candle-  "it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  an  odious  moment." 

Sticks    and     some 

crumpled  artificial  flowers  in  vases.     On  began  Baron  von  Finsterwald,  who  was 

the  walls  were   hung  an  oil  painting   or  almost  speechless  with  astonishment, 
two  representing  Jesuit  worthies  who  had,  "  We  are  perhaps   de  trop.       Let   us 

after  the   battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  retire,"  whispered  one  of  the  dragoons  to 

persecuted   the   unhappy   Protestant   dis-  Rudolf  and  the  depute.     The  young  men 

ciples   of    Huss.      The    chapel    was    in  made  a  movement  as   if  to  go.     Karel 

complete  darkness   save  for   two   lighted  Pravny,  whose  face,  in  the  uncertain  light, 

bedroom  candles  placed  side  by  side  on  had  an  appearance   of  unearthly  pallor, 

the  altar.  came   forward  as  ^if j.to  |P@(;   The  girl 
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laid  one  hand,  for  an  instant,  on  his 
arm.  In  her  right  she  held  a  bundle  of 
pamphlets  and  papers. 

"  Now  don't  you  say  one  word,  Pan 
Pravny,"  she  said  quietly.  "  It  seems  to 
me  /  can  explain  this  queer  situation 
best.  .  .  .  You  see,  Baron,"  she  went  on, 
"I'm  just  as  interested  as  you  are  in 
all  this  movement  towards  freedom  in 
your  country.  I — I  haven't  discussed  it 
much  with  you,  because  castle  walls  have 
ears,  and  here's  your  nice  boy,  Lieutenant 
Rudolf,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army. 
But  M.  Pravny  has  explained  it  all  to  me, 
and  I'm  just  perfectly  wild  with  excite- 
ment about  it  all.  Why,  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  that  I  don't  want  at  all,  will  be  of 
infinite  service  to  the  Pan-Slav  committee 
just  now.  .  .  .  And  I  guess  I've  got  enough 
revolutionary  matter  here,"  she  went  on, 
smiling,  touching  the  bundle  of  printed 
matter,  "to  incarcerate  me  in  one  of  your 
Austrian  dungeons  we  used  to  read  about. 
When  I  go  away,  I'll  have  to  put  them  all 
in  C^lestine's  trunks— they  never  suspect 
anything  contraband  in  a  maid's  luggage. 
This  was  a  romantic  place  to  meet  and 
discuss  a  popular  rising,"  she  added, 
"  but  it  was  the  only  place  where  we  felt 
sure  of  not  being  seen  and  heard.  Good- 
night, gentlemen.  I  fancy  C^lestine  is 
waiting  for  me  outside,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor." 

And,  in  no  way  abashed,  our  young 
Republican  took  up  her  candle  and  pre- 
pared to  depart  in  virgin  innocence. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  the 
Baron  hurriedly.;.  *^' Will  Pan  Pravny  ex- 
plain, perha,i:)S,  yoxft  relations  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  exactly  how  we  stand  before 
I  see  the  Baroness.  Are  we — errfin — are 
we  to  congratulate  you  on  your  engage- 
ment ?  " 

"You  can  if  you  like,  Baron,"  she 
answered,  with  rising  colour,  "  though  as 
it  was  not  made  public  when  I  left  Pitts- 
burg I'd  like  it  to  have  remained  quiet 
until  I  got  home.  But  I  heard  last  night 
that  my  future  husbana  had  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  I'm  to  meet  him  in  London 


in  a  week's  time.  I  guess  everybody  will 
know  soon.  .  .  .  It's  John  T.  Strauss." 

She  had  named  an  Iron  King—or 
rather  the  only  son  of  an  Iron  King. 
Even  in  Bohemia,  they  knew  this  Ameri- 
can name,  a  name  which  bore  in  its  train 
the  resounding  clang  of  bewildering 
millions. 

The  five  intruders  looked  not  only 
dumbfoundered,  but  foolish.  Only  Karel 
Pravny  regarded  the  young  girl  with 
sympathetic,  kindly  eyes.  It  was  evident 
that  her  words  carried  no  disappointment 
to  him.  With  one  accord,  the  little  pro- 
cession turned,  making  its  way,  with 
lifted  candles  and  hang-dog  heads,  to- 
wards the  narrow  door  leading  into  the 
Schloss. 

Helen,  candle  in  hand,  turned  towards 
the  curiously  immobile  figure  of  Karel. 
In  the  murky  gloom  of  the  chapel,  with 
the  single  lighted  taper  just  behind  his 
pale  head,  he  had,  for  the  moment,  the 
air  of  some  mediaeval  mystic,  some  martyr 
to  a  great  cause.  A  fanciful  person  would 
have  said  that  the  dim  yellow  light  formed 
a  halo.  .  .  .  The  girl,  with  a  strange  kind 
of  clairvoyance,  shuddered  a  little  as  she 
met  his  calm,  determined  eyes.  In  that 
instant  there  passed  before  her  a  brief 
vision  of  a  terrible  street  scene,  a  red  flag, 
a  barricade,  the  flash  and  boom  of  cannon, 
Karel  Pravny  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Nationalists :  all  the  eternal  tragedy  of 
the  great,  sad  Slav  race.  .  .  .  Then  she 
heard  him  s[^aking. 

"My  warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
chbre  mademoiselle,"  he  murmured. 
"  Missis  Strauss — n'est-ce  pas — I'amie  des 
Czech  ?  The  friend,  always,  of  the  Slav 
nations,  m^me  jusqu'k  la  mort." 

Helen  started.  The  word,  just  at  that 
instant,  struck  her  like  a  blow. 

She  raised  her  hands  in  horror,  with 
a  supplicating,  maternal  gesture ;  but  the 
light  in  his  eyes  made  the  movement  a 
vain  one,  and  she  dropped  them  helplessly 
as  she  murmured  : 

"Yes  .  .  .  until  death,  Karel  Pravny 
.  .  .  until  death." 
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THE  CAMERA   AND   THE  RELIC-HUNTER. 
BY  T.   W.  WILKINSON. 


Ont  of  the  oldest  mllestonea  In  England. 

ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
times  that  will  evoke  the 
blessings  of  historians  yet  un- 
born is  a  general  recognition  of  the  value 
of  records.  Gone  is  that  benighted  age 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  the  clerk  of 
a  Kentish  parish  to  present — ^^'ithout, 
doubtless,  any  thought  o.f  the  coming  tip 
— each  visitor  to  his  church  with  a  leaf 
from  the  registers.  Such  vandalism  is 
now  impossible,  so  carefully  preserved  are 
all  documents  relating  to  the  past.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  still  more  recent  period  when 
there  was  no  systematic  attempt  to  leave 
to  posterity  a  record  of  contemporary  life ; 
for  of  late  years  an  enormous  mass  of 
material  has  been  accumulated  solely  that 
those  who  will  follow  us  may  know  the 
England  of  to-day. 

If  we  had  similar  records  relating  to  the 
Georgian  period — not  to  go  very  far  back 
— they  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
For  those  we  have  stored  away  for  pos- 
terity are  prints  made  by  the  camera, 
which   must  necessarily   be   superior    to 


descriptions,  however  detailed.  WTiile  a 
word  picture  conveys  different  meanings 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  reader, 
a  sun  picture  is  the  same  to  everybody. 
Most  of  such  photographs,  moreover,  have 
been  taken  specially  for  the  purpose  they 
are  intended  to  serve.  In  many  cases, 
for  instance,  a  standard  of  comparison — a 
man,  a  row  of  postage-stamps,  or  a  foot- 
rule — is  included,  to  show  the  size  of  the 
building  or  object  depicted.  The  prints, 
again,  are  dated,  while  on  numbers  are 
brief  notes  embodying  the  results  of 
original  research.  Relatively  easy,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  task  of  him  who  shall 
tell  our  descendants  how  we  lived,  and 
proportionately  great  his  gratitude. 

Change  is  constantly  going  on  all 
around  us.  Historic  buildings  are  de- 
molished without  anybody  noting  their 
disappearance.  Once,  by  chance,  I 
reached  a  relic  of  Border  strife  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  destruction.  I  was  setting 
up  my  camera  in  front  of  the  pele  at 
Doddington,  near  Wooler,  when  a  man 
working  on  a  wall  hard  by  remarked  : 

"  That's  the  last  time  that'll  be  photo- 
graphed." 

**  Indeed  I"  I  said.     **\Vhy?" 

**  There'll  never  be  another  chance," 
he  replied.  *'  To-morrow  morning  we 
are  going  to  start  taking  off  the  roof  to 
get  out  some  of  the  old  oak.  They  say 
it  is  in  fine  condition." 

Customs  die  out  before  any  pictorial 
record  is  obtained  of  them,  as  Viscount 
Midleton  reminded  us  recently  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Record  Society 
of  Surrey,  his  lordship  instancing  Shrove 
Tuesday  football  in  that  county.  Even 
articles  of  dress  may  become  extinct  in 
a  decade  or  two.  Where  is  there  a 
smock  frock  now?  Years  ago,  when 
excursions  first  began  to  run  from 
rural  districts  to  London  for  the  different 
Exhibitions,  many  agricultural  labourers 
visited  Earl's  Court  wearing  the  old, 
distinctive,  and  picturesque  dress  of  their 
class ;  but  now  a  smock  frock  is  hard 
to  find.  You  can  walk  for  a  month  in 
the  backwoods  of  England  without  seeing 
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one  J  slops,  shoddy  reach-me-downs  have 
supplanted  the  honest  garment.  Lideed, 
a  whole  race  may  virtually  disappear  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  as  is  painfully 
obvious  to  all  who  have  a  sneaking 
regard  for  the  genuine  Romany;  for 
Petulengro  is  going  fast — so  fast  that 
fifty  years  hence,  perhaps,  pictures  of 
gipsy  life  will  be  valuable.  How  diffi- 
cult it  is,  therefore,  to  photograph  too 
much ! 

There  is  an  interesting  origin  to  this 
movement  for  making  an  organised  pic- 
ture record  of  the  fading  past;  and  it  was 
a  town  where  the  hand  of  transformation 
was  ever  busiest,  that  led  the  way.     It  was 


of  which  he  is  still  president.  Since  then 
record  work  has  been  taken  up  all  over 
the  country  by  an  army  of  photographers, 
in  one  case  by  a  municipal  grant,  the 
Dundee  Corporation  contributing  j£^o 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  East 
of  Scotland  Survey  Society,  and  has 
even  spread  to  the  Continent,  where 
much  photographic  surveying  is  now  in 
progress. 

A  very  large  number  of  record  photo- 
graphs has  consequently  been  deposited 
in  our  public  libraries  and  other  institu- 
tions. Local  collections  are  at  AVorcester, 
Croydon,  Scarborough,  Manchester,  and 
many  other   places,  while   the   prints   of 


The  last   of  the  nined  churches  at  Dunwich,   Suffolk,  undermined  by  the  sea. 


suggested  by  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Bir- 
mingham, that  a  co-operative  photographic 
survey  should  be  made  of  Warwickshire, 
with  the  object  of  bequeathing  to  posterity 
pictures  of  the  notable  buildings,  etc.,  in 
that  county.  The  proposal  was  warmly 
championed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P., 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
first  county  photographic  record  society, 
which  ultimately  presented  to  the  Birming- 
ham Reference  Library  a  fine  collection 
of  prints  of  places  of  interest  in  Warwick- 
shire. Surveys  on  the  same  lines  had 
meanwhile  been  initiated  in  other  counties, 
while  about  this  time  Sir  Benjamin  Stone 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
National  Photographic  Record  Association, 


the  National  Association  are  stored  in 
the  British  Museum.  Hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  private  collections  have  also 
been  made,  some  of  them  on  a  large 
scale,  though  Sir  Benjamin  Stone's  dwarfs 
all  others.  Sir  Benjamin  has  more  than 
thirty  thousand  platinotype  prints  from 
his  own  negatives,  as  well  as  a  huge 
assemblage  of  photographs  purchased  in 
the  ordinary  way  or  taken  specially  for 
him. 

At  first  the  county  societies  concen- 
trated their  efforts  almost  entirely  on 
buildings;  but  now  they  include  within 
their  field  archaeological  relics,  fauna  and 
flora,  customs  and  ceremonies,  modern, 
albeit    **  old-fashioned,'*    dre^   in    some 
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cases.     It  is  not   uncommon,  further,  to 
secure     records    of    severe    snowstorms, 


"survivals"   of  all   kinds;  and,    indeed, 
of  anything  which  cannot  recur   or   will 
probably  be  altered  or  become  extinct. 
While,   however,  a  good  deal  of  the 


The  old  iock'Up  at  WbeatlBy. 


"King  Dick's   Well,"  on  Boaworth  Field. 


heavy  floods,  and  the  like  (these  will 
assuredly  clash  with  the  **  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant ") ;  of  the  geology  of  a 


Th9  "Beheading  Stone,"  Stirling. 

district — rather  a  delicate  job;  of  public 
events,  like  the  opening  of  a  new  park  or 
library ;  of  old  engines  and  machines  ;  of 


ground  has  already  been  covered,  there 
remains  plenty  to  work ;  and  amateur 
photographers  who  care  to  take  a  hand 
in  it  need  not  be  idle  very  long.  If  a 
man  desires  to  help  one  of  the  societies, 
the  secretary  will  soon  tell   him  what  is 


Gathering  Stone,''  at  Sheriffmuir. 


wanted;  while  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
private  collection,  there  are  suVjjects  ready 
for  him  everywhere — though  he  had  better 
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The  submerged  forest,  near  Leasowe,  Cheshire. 


Aldin  Orange  Bridge. 

The  tradition  is  that  Bruce  was  captured  underneath  it  after 

the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 


put  Strict 
limits  on 
his  am- 
bition. 

A  good 
plan  is 
to  photo- 
graph 
e  ve  r y- 
thing  of 
a  parti- 
c  u  I  a  r 
kind. 
Historic 
inns,  old 
rural  life, 
ancient 
I  e  a  d  - 
work, 
fonts  and 

three-decker  pulpits,  ruins 
of  religious  houses,  old 
furniture,  "  magpie  "  build- 
ings, interesting  tomb- 
stones, ancient  graves  and 
chimney  corners — these  are 
the  several  specialities  of 
nine  photographers  who, 
though  they  have  been 
working  for  years,  are  not 
even  within  sight  of  their 
goal  yet.  Another  man 
possesses  hundreds  of 
negatives  of  sundials,  in 
quest  of  which  he  has 
travelled  nearly  all  over 
England ;  and  there  is  an 
enthusiast  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  record  all  kinds  of 
British  sports.     One  thing 


can  be  said  for  the  subject-^t^i^l  po^ 
easily  exhausted.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  much  scope  for  good  work ; 
and  the  beginner  will  act  wisely  in 
similarly  defining  his  field.  Or,  if 
circumstances  wmII  not  allow  him  to 
travel  far,  let  him  ** record"  every- 
thing in  his  own  district,  particularly 
if  it  be  one  in  the  environs  of  a 
big  city. 

While,  however,  complete  sets  of 
negatives  are  generally  desirable,  it  is 
useless  to  photograph  every  example 
of  a  i)articular  kind  of  relic,  unless — 
as  in  the  case  of  crosses,  no  two  of 
which  are  exactly  alike— each  differs 
in  some  respect  from  all  the  others. 
To  roam  all  over  England  in  quest 

of  stocks, 
for  in- 
stance, is 
a  sheer 
waste  of 
precious 
time,  be- 
cause 
many  are 
practi- 
cally 
identical. 
I  have 
negatives 
of  more 
than 
thirty 
sets,  and 
notes    of 
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between,  seventy  and  eighty  others ;  and 
in  all*  the -lot  there  arc  probably  less  than 


of  the  actual  life  of  to-d.iy,  he  will  soon 
come  across  plenty  of  shams,  numbers  of 
which   he  may   not  suspect.      Publicans 


Murderers'  Grave  at  cross  roads,  near  Winchester. 


twenty  varieties, 
whole  number? 


So  why  photograph  the 


The  old  Quintain  at  Offham,  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  has  to  maintain. 

in  certain  parts  of  the  country  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  relics  of  Dick 
Turpin  and  of  other  highwaymen.     Stone 


Dunstou 


Originally  a  land  lighthouse  to  guide 
fraoellers   over  Lincoln  Heath. 


The  Eleanor  Cross,  Qeddington.     The  only  perfect 
specimen  now  extant. 


Whatever    a    worker    may    decide    to      implements   are  manufactured   wholesale 
photograph,  unless  he  select  some  phase     on  the   borders   of  Norfolk  and  Suflc|!g. 
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The  Court  House,  Long  Crendon. 


Many  curiosities 
— as  the  quintain 
on  Offham  Green, 
Kent,  and  the 
cresset  on  the 
tower  of  Hadley 
Church,  Herts — 
are  replicas  of  the 
originals,  and, 
though  little  less 
interesting  on  this 
account,  should  be 
represented  ac- 
cordingly. Some 
whipping-posts  are 
not  five  years  old, 
but,  like  a  Lanca- 
shire atrocity 
which  is  painted 
black  and  furnished 
with  a  brass  pad- 
lock, are  wholly,  in 
design  and  con- 
struction alike, 
creations  of  a  twentieth-century  village 
carpenter.  At  least  one  gibbet  is 
modern,  and,  what  is  more,  never  had 
a  predecessor  anywhere  near  the  spot 
on  which  it  stands ;  and  the  number 
of  more  elaborate  counterfeits  is  past 
computation. 

'I'here  are  three,  if  not  more, 
spurious  "  Druidical  "  circles  in  Eng- 
land, the  most  conspicuous  being  on 
the  roadside  at  Bramsdean,  Hants. 
Siill  more  numerous  are  the  modern 
castles  which  masquerade  as  genuine 
antiques.  A  specimen  stands  at 
Dinton,  Bucks,  though  it  should  not 
deceive  anybody,  as  its  large  windows 
and  thin  walls  clearly  betray  its  youth. 


Alms  Stone,  at  Potterne,  near  Deolzea. 


Here  and  there,  too,  is  an  "ancient 
sepulchral  monument "  similar  to  that 
near  Box.  Though  this  has  been  put 
forward  as  another  Kit's  Coity  House, 
it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  boundary  mark 
— a  mark  to  show  where  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  Wilts  meet 

But,  while  such  things  as  these  may 
lead  the  unwary  astray,  "  follies  '*  of 
the  kind  represented  by  a  spring  at 
Hartwell,  near  Aylesbury,  should  not 
gull  a  person  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  reason.  This  singular  struc- 
ture, which  would  have  interested  the 
antiquarian  members  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  looks  as  if  it  had  strayed  from 
Bloomsbury  and  got  lost.  In  reality 
it  was  erected  by 
a  local  squire,  and 
the  hieroglyphics 
on  it  were 
furnished  by  an 
Egyptologist  a  t  - 
tached  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The  worker 
quickly  discovers, 
also,  that  it  is 
useless  to  expect 
assistance  from  the 
aborigines  of  a  dis- 
trict. Their  idea 
of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  worth  photo- 
graphing  is 
peculiar.  A  gentle- 
man who  takes 
"  recording  "  very 
seriously,  when  on 
a  lour  in  Wiltshire, 
stopped   a   son  of 
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the  soil  and  asked  him  a  few  questions.  With  a  little  care  and  patience,  how 

For  a  long  time  the  native  did  not  show      ever,    record   work    is    very   interesting* 


0r8S39t  on  Hadley  Church,  Herts.  A  mounting-stage  for  horse-riders,   Wingfield,  Suffolk. 

Hodge.      "  I've  got  one   myself :   it's   a      congenial  pursuit    to   a   person    of  anti- 
three-legged  duckling,  stuffed!"  quarian  tastes,     digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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Illustrated  by  Sidney  Paget. 


IT  was  in  Brumaire  of  the  year  2  of 
the  French  Republic,  One  and 
Indivisible — Noveml>er  of  1793  by 
the  calendar  of  slaves— that,  whilst  on  my 
way  to  rejoin  my  regiment — then  before 
Toulon — I  was  detained  in  Rousillon  by 
orders  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Robe- 
spierre himself,  and  billeted  for  three 
days  upon  a  baker  and  dealer  in  wines 
of  the  name  of  Bonchatel. 

This  Bonchatel  proved  an  excellent 
host.  He  was  a  man  of  whimsical  and 
none  too  loyal  notions  concerning  the 
Republic,  and  to  me  he  expressed  those 
notions  with  an  amusing  and  dangerous 
frankness,  explaining  his  indiscretion  in 
so  trusting  me  by  the  statement  that  he 
knew  an  officer  was  not  a  mouchard, 
^^Had  not  Fate  decreed  that  Bonchatel 
should  have  an  enemy  who  gave  him 
some  concern,  it  is  likely  1  had  found 
him  a  yet  pleasanter  host — though  it  is 
also  likely  that  he  hid  continued  a  baker 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  As  it  was,  he 
would  fall  ever  and  anon  into  fits  of 
abstraction ;  his  brow  would  be  clouded, 
and  his  good  humoured  mouth  screwed 
with  concern.  To  the  dullest  it  might 
have  been  clear  that  he  nursed  a  secret 
sorrow. 

'*  Citizen-Captain,"  said  he  on  the 
second  day  of  my  sojourn  at  his  house, 
"  you  have  the  air  of  a  kind  hearted  man, 
and  I  will  confide  in  you  a  matter  that 
vexes  me  not  a  little,  and  fills  me  at  times 
with  the  gravest  apprehensions." 

And  with  that  he  proceeded  to  relate 
how  a  ruffianly  cobbler,  originally  named 
Coupri,  but  now  calling  himself  Scaevola 
to  advertise  his  patriotism,  who — by  one 
of  the  ludicrous  turns  in  the  machinery 
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of  the  Revolution— had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of  Rousillon,  had  cast  the  eyes  of 
desire  upon  Ameh'e  (Bonchaters  only 
daughter)  and  sought  her  to  wife.  Ugly 
as  the  Father  of  Sin  himself,  old  and  mis- 
shapen, the  girl  had  turned  in  loathing 
from  his  wooing,  whilst  old  Bonchatel 
had  approved  her  attitude,  and  bidden  the 
one-time  cobbler  take  his  suit  to  the  devil. 

**  I  saved  my  child  then,"  my  host 
concluded,  **  but  I  am  much  afraid  that 
it  was  no  more  than  a  postponement 
This  Scaevola  swore  that  I  should  bitterly 
regret  it,  and  since  then  he  has  spared  no 
effort  to  visit  trouble  upon  me.  Should 
he  succeed,  and  should  the  Committee 
decree  my  imprisonment,  or  my  death 
even,  upon  some  trumped-up  charge,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  may  befall  my 
poor  Amelie." 

1  cheered  the  man  as  best  I  might, 
making  light  of  his  fears  and  endeavouring 
to  prove  them  idle.  Yet  idle  they  were 
not.  I  realised  it  then,  knowing  the 
power  that  such  a  man  as  Scaevola  might 
wield,  and  I  was  to  realise  it  yet  more 
keenly  upon  the  morrow. 

I  was  visited  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  by  a  courier,  who  brought  me  a 
letter  from  *'  the  Incorruptible,"  wherein 
he  informed  me  that  he  would  be  at 
Rousillon  that  night  at  ten  o'clock.  He 
bade  me  wait  upon  him  at  the  Afairie, 
keeping  his  coming  a  secret  from  all 
without  exception. 

Now  between  my  receipt  of  that  letter 
and  the  advent  in  Rousillon  of  the  all- 
powerful  Robespierre  there  was  played 
out  in  the  house  of  Bonchatel  a  curious 
comedy  that  had  tragedy  for  a  setting. 

by  R.  Sabatini.  - 
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they  saw  one,  the  fellow 
produced  a  soiled  and 
greasy  assignat  for 
twenty  francs,  out  of 
which  he  bade  him  take 
payment.     But  Bonchatel  shook  his  head. 

"  If  you  will  have  my  bread,  my  friend, 
you  must  pay  money  for  it." 

"  Name  of  a  name,  citizen,"  roared  the 
other,  **  what  am  I  offering  you  ?  " 

*'A  filthy  scrap  of  worthless  paper," 
returned  Bonchatel,  stung  to  so  fittingly 
describe  it  by  the  other's  insolence. 

There  was  an  evil  gleam  in  the  patriot's 
bloodshot  eye. 


You  definitely  refuse  this   •ssignat?'" 

**  Now,  by  St.  Guillotine,  I  would 
citizen  Scnevola  had  heard  those  words, 
and  you  would  have  done  your  future 
baking  in  another  oven,  wherein  you 
would  have  played  the  r(}/e  of  the 
loaf,"  he  rejoined.  "Do  you,  miserable 
federalist  that  you  are,  dare  to  apply 
such  terms  to  an  assignat  of  the  French 
Republic  ? "  (^  \ 

**My     friend,"  )is^idibylj0BaQSlebn- 
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deavouring  to  hedge,  **  I  spoke  hastily, 
maybe.  But  tell  me :  to  whom  shall  I 
tender  that  paper  in  my  turn  ?  Who  will 
accept  it  as  money?" 

"  Why,  any  man  that  is  not  a  traitor  to 
the  Nation." 

"  Then  it  must  be  that  there  are  none 
but  traitors  in  France.  See  you,  my 
friend,  I  have  upstairs  a  tnmk  full  of 
these  notes,  which  have  been  tendered 
me  of  late,  and  which  I  have  taken,  but 
which  none  will  take  from  me." 

"The  Republic  will  cash  them,  failing 
all  others,"  cried  the  customer. 

"The  Republic?"  blazed  Bonchatel, 
with  fresh  indiscretion.  **  Out  of  empty 
coffers  ?  " 

"Look  you,  citizen-baker,"  said  the 
other,  with  that  air  of  exaggerated  tolera- 
tion that  marks  a  temper  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  "I  am  not  come  here  to  talk 
politics,  but  to  buy  bread.  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  sell  it  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  gladly,  for  payment  of  coin." 

"You  definitely  refuse  this  assignatV 

"  Definitely." 

The  patriot  gathered  up  the  rejected 
note,  folded  it  with  ostentation,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  On  the  thres- 
hold he  turned.  "You  will  be  sorry  for 
this,  citizen,"  he  threatened,  and  was 
gone. 

Poor  Bonchatel  looked  at  me  out  of  a 
face  that  had  grown  very  pale.  "You 
see.  Captain,  how  I  am  persecuted,"  he 
complained. 

"I  see  that  you  have  behaved  in  a 
very  unwise  and  hot-headed  manner,"  I 
answered,  though  not  unkindly.  "  Surely 
you  had  done  better  to  have  given  this 
fellow  the  loaf  he  wanted,  rather  than 
take  the  consequences  of  his  complaint 
to  the  Revolutionary  Committee." 

"Give  him  the  loaf?"  returned  Bon- 
chatel. "  But  that  would  not  have  been 
all !  I  should  have  been  forced  also  to 
give  him  change  in  silver  for  his  twenty 
francs." 

"Even  that  might  be  easier  to  suffer 
than "  I  stopped. 

"Than  the  guillotine,  you  would  say, 
Captain.  But,  my  faith,  if  I  must  die,  I 
would  as  soon  be  guillotined  as  starved ; 
and  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue  I 
must  assuredly  come  to  penury  ere  long. 
I  did  not  exaggerate  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  a  boxful  of  assignats.  They  have 
been  forced  upon  me  in  this  manner,  and 
unless  I  am  to  be  utterly  ruined  I  must 


cry  halte-lh,  once  and  for  all,  and  refuse 
paper  that  I  cannot  in  my  turn  convert 
into  money  without  turning  informer. 
Let  them  guillotine  me  and  make  an  end 
of  it,"  he  concluded  stoically,  as  he  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"  And  your  daughter  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"Ah,  Bon  Dieu,  yes.  What  is  to 
become  of  her,  miskrabk  that  I  am  !  " 

The  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  thing 
revolted  me.  Was  there  nought  I  might 
do  ?  Then,  in  a  flash,  I  remembered 
Robespierre's  approaching  visit.  I  would 
appeal  to  him.  Yet  when  he  came  to 
learn  the  charge  that  was  advanced 
against  Bonchatel  he  would  be  little 
likely  to  pity  him.  I  thought  hard  whilst 
Bonchatel  sat  cursing  his  fate  and  praying 
for  the  damnation  of  Scaevola,  yet  without 
at  the  moment  arriving  at  any  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  night  there  came 
a  loud  knocking  at  Bonchatel's  door,  and 
a  moment  later  the  baker,  very  pale 
and  trembling,  entered  my  room.  "He 
is  here.  Captain,"  he  cried.  "  ScaB\'ola 
himself  has  come,  and  he  has  brought 
the  whole  Committee  with  him." 

"  Fesie"  I  ejaculated,  "  he  has  himself 
well  attended,  this  cobbler-president  You 
had  best  admit  them,  my  friend,"  I  added, 
and  as  I  spoke  I  was  thinking  busily. 

"  My  boy  has  gone  to  open.  What 
shall  I  do.  Captain?  Can  you  give  me 
no  help  ?  "  In  his  despair  he  was  rocking 
his  arms  to  and  fro. 

"Tell  me,"  I  inquired,  "is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Rousillon  given  to  extreme 
measures  ?  " 

"The  Committee  of  Rousillon  is 
Scaevola.  What  he  wills,  the  others  do— 
and  they  call  this  liberty  and  equality. 
God  help  poor  France  ! " 

"What  manner  of  men  are  they?" 

"The  very  flower  of  the  gutter— the 
very  scum  of  Rousillon,  else  would 
they  never  have  elected  Scaevola  their 
president." 

"  Are  they  men  who  would  easily  be 
tempted  to  a  meal  ?  " 

"Aye  are  they — famished  as  rats, 
hungry  as  they  are  unclean." 

"  And  thirsty  ?  " 

"Thirsty  as  the  desert,  and  as  drunken 
as  France  herself — poor,  poor  France ! " 

"  Bonchatel,"  said  I,  "  attend  to  what  I 
am  about  to  say."  And  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could,  I  gave  him  sounder  advice 
than    ever    a    man    purchased    in   the 
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sliop   of  an   attorney.      He   listened    to  They  grefcted   Bonchatel   with    sullen, 

me   with  brightening  eye  ;    he  chuckled  unfriendly  glances,  that  boded  ill.     Then, 

when  I  had  done,  and  softly  rubbed  his  seeing   me,   Scaevola   stood  forward,  and 

palms  together ;  and  when  he  turned  to  go  hailed  me  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  as 

below  he  had  regained  his  composure,  and  choicely  sent  to  witness  how  the  Com- 

walked  with  the  elastic  gait  of  a  younc;  man.  mittee  of  Public  Safety  of  Rousillon  dealt 


"Scaooia  stood  forufard." 

I  followed  him  down,  and  in  his  shop  with   a   traitor.      He   was,    I    think,    the 

1  found   the  committee  of  ten — a   dirty  foulest-looking  creature  to  which  ever  the 

company   that   would   have   put    to    the  name   of    man   was   applied.      Certainly 

blush  even  those   wild,  ragged   brigands  no  pride  of  office  had  inspired  in  him  a 

that  marched  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  in  desire  for  cleanliness.     He  wore  a  blouse, 

the  summer  of '02.  greasy,  patch-relieved   breeches,    wooden 

)igitized  by  VjOOQ 
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sabots,  and  the  eternal  red  cap  of  the 
patriot.  His  waist  was  untidily  cinctured 
by  the  tricolor  sash  of  office,  which  acted 
as  belt  for  a  rusty  hanger  and  receptacle 
for  a  brace  of  horse-pistols.  His  brow 
was  low,  his  eyes  small  and  cunning, 
and  the  rest  of  his  face  enveloped  in  a 
coarse,  straggling,  iron-grey  beard. 

Clearly  he  set  the  fashion  for  his 
companions,  who  differed  from  him  only 
in  slight  details ;  the  general  air  was  the 
same. 

"Citizen  Bonchatcl,"  he  began,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  know  you  the  object 
of  this  visit  ?  " 

"You  are  not  come,  I  take  it,  to  buy 
bread  ?  "  Bonchatel  inquired  meekly. 

"  We  do  not  buy  bread — the  children 
of  France  do  not  buy  bread  from  traitors.** 

"  Traitors  ?  "  echoed  my  host.  "  Th's 
to  me  ?  Citizens,  you  are  come  hither  to 
make  merry.*' 

A  sardonic  grin  spread  on  Scaevola's 
face.  "  We  are  come  hither  to  do  justice,'* 
he  amended  viciously.  "Answer  me, 
citizen :  did  you  an  hour  ago  refuse  to 
accept,  in  payment  for  the  loaf  which  he 
came  here  to  purchase,  the  assignat 
tendered  you  by  a  citizen  of  the  French 
Republic?" 

"I — refuse  an  assignat  f^^  gasped 
Bonchatel  like  an  actor  bom. 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  But  what  a  question  ?  If  there  is  a 
form  of  money  that  takes  my  fancy,  it  is 
this  paper-money  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
so— so  convenient,  Citizen-President,  so 
light,  so — so  eminently  portable.  Why, 
I  have  converted  all  my  poor  savings  into 
assignat s,     I " 

"  Enough  lies  !  "  burst  out  Scaevola, 
showing  his  fangs. 

"  Lies  ?  Oh,  citizen,  what  lie  is  it  has 
been  carried  to  you  ? — for  I  see  now  that 
you  are  in  earnest.  Assuredly  some 
malicious,  ill-disposed  person  would  do 
poor  Bonchatel  an  injury.  And  I 
mind  me  now  that  I  lack  not  enemies 
in  Rousillon,  concerning  whom  it  has  for 
some  time  been  my  intention  to  appeal 
to  our  enlightened  Committee,  so  that 
justice  may  be  done  me.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  your  presence  here, 
citizens,  upon  the  investigation  of  a  charge 
that  is  utterly  unfounded,  to  lay  before 
you  my  very  serious  complaint.'* 

"  Of  what  does  he  talk  ?  "  broke  in  the 
president,  with  a  snarl  of  contempt. 
"What  charge   do   you  call  unfounded? 


Tremble,  fool,  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Nation  is  upon  you.  The  man  who  came 
to  you  for  bread  was  not  the  workman 
he  seemed,  but  a  spy  sent  out  by  this 
Committee.  We  heard  of  your  refusal 
yesterday  to  accept  an  assignat^  and  mis- 
trusting our  informant — for  how  believe 
one  wliom  we  accounted  a  true  patriot 
capable  of  so  vile  a  conduct? — we  sent 
an  emissary  of  our  own  to-day  to  put  you 
to  the  test" 

Bonchatel  smiled  suavely,  and  suavely 
waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  put  aside  a 
trivial  matter  that  vexed  him  not  at  all. 
"The  falseness  of  the  accusation  you 
appear  to  have  received  against  me  is 
a  matter  which  I  shall  have,  I  trust,  no 
difficulty  in  making  clear." 

**  Do  so,  then,"  bellowed  Scaevola. 

"A  moment,  citizen.  I  would  first 
have  you  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  whereof  /  am  a  victim,  and  I 
beseech  you  hear  my  complaint  Certain 
malevolent  and  slanderous  persons  of 
Rousillon  have  spread  it  abroad  that  the 
bread  I  sell  is  coarse,  and  my  wines  green 
and  undrinkable.  You  may  conceive, 
citizens,  how  distressing  to  me  is  this 
complaint,  and  how  damaging  to  my 
trade,  since  my  customers,  having  given 
ear  to  that  sLinder,  have  conveyed  their 
patronage  elsewhere,  and  my  trade  is 
rapidly  diminishing." 

"  How  does  this  concern  the  assignat?" 
demanded  Scaevola  impatiently. 

"It  does  not ;  but  it  concerns  me.  It 
concerns  a  citizen  of  Rousillon,  whom  it 
is  your  sacred  duty-=-as  the  trustees  of 
the  public  safety  and  welfare — to  protect 
Now  were  I  to  have  the  voices  of  judges 
so  impartial  and  honest  as  are  you,  and 
of  so  weighty  an  influence  as  is  yours, 
citizens,  to  proclaim  false  those  slanders, 
I  should  of  a  certainty  confound  my 
enemies  and  win  back  my  customers." 

"But  the  assignat ? "  roared  Scaevola, 

"  Patience,  Citizen  President,"  returned 
Bonchatel  calmly;  and  the  president, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  in  his  despair, 
resigned  himself  to  the  baker's  irre- 
pressible address, 

"Now,  citizens,"  pursued  Bonchatel, 
"  ere  you  can  do  me  the  justice  I  crave 
at  your  hands,  you  must  satisfy  yourselves 
that  my  complaint  is  not  without  grounds, 
and  that  my  detractors  have  lied.  For 
this  there  could  be,  citizens,  no  better 
occasion  than  the  present,  now  that  you 
are  all  here  assembled.     And  to  the  end 
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that  you  may  pronounce  judgment  I 
invite  you  all  to  sit  down  and  taste  my 
bread  and  my  wine." 

There  was  amongst  that  body  of  half- 
starved  tatterdemalions  a  stir  as  of  a 
breeze  through  a  forest,  and  on  more 
faces  than  one  satisfaction  was  writ  large. 
But  Scaevola  had  that  vengeance  of  his  too 
prominently  in  his  mind  to  permit  himself 
to  be  so  readily  allured— for  all  that  his 
throat  grew  dry,  no  doubt,  at  the  very 
name  of  wine. 

**This,  citize:i  Bonchatel,"  he  an- 
noiuiced  with  great  firmness,  **  is  a  matter 
that  we  may  pass  on  to  discuss  after  we 
have  settled  the  question  of  the  assignat" 

"  Why,  as  for  that  trivial  business," 
rejoined  the  baker  brazenly,  "I  had 
thought  we  might  discuss  it  at  table. 
Have  no  care,  citizens ;  it  is  a  slander  I 
shall  easily  confute." 

"  But  yes  :  at  table,"  cried  one. 

'*  Assuredly  these  are  things  that  may 
be  best  discussed  over  a  meal,"  protested 
another.  And  in  the  wake  of  these  came 
other  equally  avid  assents,  born  of  their 
ill-fed  condition  and  natural  drought. 

Scaevola  swung  round  to  face  them 
with  a  snarl.  **  Name  of  a  name,  citi- 
zens," he  fumed,  "are  we  to  observe  no 

rules   of  procedure?      No,    no "   (he 

waved  his  hands  frantically  in  his  search 
for  the  word),  "  no  natural  sequence  ?  " 

"  What  need  of  it  ?  "  demanded  one. 

"  Why,  yes,"  put  in  another ;  "  are  we 
free  men,  or  are  we  bound  by  the  rules 
that  bore  the  late  tyrants  to  their  destruc- 
tion ?  The  citizen  desires  our  judgment 
upon  his  bread  and  wine ;  to  refuse  would 
1x5  culpably  to  neglect  our  sacred  duty  to 
the  Nation — it  would  be  criminal,  my 
friends.  Why  then  delay  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  matter  of  twenty  francs  ?  " 

Bonchatel  watched  the  struggle  with 
eager  eyes.  A  happy  thought  occurred 
to  liim  to  heighten  the  attractions  of  his 
board.  "  Am^lie,"  he  called  from  the 
door  leading  to  the  interior,  "  bring  that 
fine  smoked  ham  from  the  kitchen,  and 
the  cold  roast  capon  that  was  for  our 
supper.  Thus,  citizens,"  he  said,  turning 
to  them  again,  "  you  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  how  my  bread  tastes  and  how  my 
wine  drinks  when  taken  with  proper 
viands." 

For  Scaevola  to  rule  them  after  that 
was  an  impossibility.  lie  made  the 
attempt,  but  at  last  tossed  his  arms  to 
heaven  in  a  gesture  of  helplessness  and 


despair,  as  his  committee  tumbled  fiie- 
miie  into  the  inner  room,  where  a  table 
was  spread,  bearing  a  dozen  flasks  of 
stout  red  wine,  a  basket  of  newly-baked 
bread,  and  an  array  of  platters  laden  with 
pieces  of  capon  and  slices  of  succulent 
ham.  Like  a  pack  of  famished  wolves 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of 
Rousillon  fell  upon  the  fare  provided, 
with  never  another  thought  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Republic  and  the  rejected 
assignat  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  coming. 

Scaevola,  however,  as  he  passed  in  in 
the  wake  of  his  followers,  found  occasion 
to  murmur  through  set  teeth  to  Bonchatel, 
**  For  to-night  you  have  tricked  me,  my 
friend,  and  you  have  gained  a  respite. 
To-morrow  we  will  resume  the  matter  of 
the  assignatJ* 

With  a  leer  and  a  grim  nod  he  passed 
on  and  took  his  place  at  table.  And  so, 
in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  poor  Bon- 
chateFs  victory  was  dashed  again  with 
fear.  In  trepidation  he  approached  me 
to  whisper  what  had  passed. 

It  was  half-past  eight  already.  If  by 
ten  o'clock  we  could  reduce  that  pack  of 
sanS'Culottcs^hy  my  faith,  the  title  applied 
to  them  almost  literally — to  a  state  of 
helpless  intoxication,  I  had  a  notion  that 
Bonchatel  would  be  saved,  not  until  the 
morrow  only,  but  for  all  time. 

"  Trust  to  me,  Bonchatel,"  said  I,  for 
I  was  sanguine  of  success,  **  and  for  your 
part  see  that  they  are  well  plied  with  wine 
— particularly  our  friend  the  president." 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  but, 
taking  my  seat  at  table,  I  threw  myself 
into  the  conversation,  and  saw  to  it  that 
the  president's  glass  was  ever  at  the  brim. 
And  so  things  fell  out  as  I  had  hoped. 
The  overfeeding  of  stomachs  that  were 
more  accustomed  to  a  mild  starvation 
produced  a  torpor  that  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  wine.  At  half-past  nine,  when  I 
rose  from  the  table,  I  was — with  the 
exception  of  Bonchatel  himself — the  only 
sober  man  present  Two  members  of 
the  committee  lay  prone  upon  the  board, 
snoring  a  hideous  duet.  Of  the  others, 
seven  had  slid  from  their  chairs  in  quest 
of  more  ample  quarters  on  the  floor, 
whilst  the  eighth  was  still  tippling  bravely, 
and  singing  an  old  royalist  song,  for  which 
he  might  have  been  guillotined  had  his 
companions  been  in  a  condition  to  have 
understood  him.  As  for  Scaevola  himself, 
his  head  was  propped  againj^^^seat  of 
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his  chair,  and  with  legs  thrust  under  the 
table  he  slept,  peaceful  as  a  babe. 

Enjoining  Bonchatel  on  no  account  to 
disturb  them  till  I  should  return,  I  re- 
paired to  the  mairie,  I  roused  the  mayor 
and  bade  him  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  Citizen-Deputy  Robespierre, 
who  mij^ht  arrive  at  any  moment. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  ten  when  a 
berline  rattled  down  the  street,  pulling  up 
at  the  mairie  and  depositing  the  slight, 
elegant  figure  of  the  great  man  of  the 
Revolution — the  incorruptible  Maximilien 
Robespierre. 

"  Captain  Verignac  ?  "  he  inquired  ;  and 
when  I  had  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  bade  me  follow  him  indoors. 

His  letter  had  intimated  to  me  that 
one  of  his  motives  for  keeping  secret  the 
imminence  of  his  visit  was  his  desire  to 
take  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  by 
surprise.  He  was  on  a  tour  of  inquiry, 
and  by  coming  thus,  unannounced,  he 
was  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  committees  he  inspected.  It  was 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rousillon  that  night 
that  I  had  built,  in  suggesting  to  Bonchatel 
the  plan  he  had  adopted. 

*'You  are  choicely  arrived,  citizen," 
said  I,  with  meaning  emphasis.  He 
looked  up,  inquiry  in  his  mild  eyes.  "  If 
you  are  not  fatigued,  citizen,  I  ,would  ask 
you  to  accompany  me  to  a  house  close 
by.  You  will  be  able  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee of  Rousillon  in  a  rather  effective 
manner. 

**  Why,  certainly  I  will  go  with  you.  I 
like  taking  these  bodies  unavvares.  Are 
they  sitting  ?  " 

**  I  left  most  of  them  lying,  citizen," 
said  I.     **  But  you  shall  judge." 

He  took  up  the  cloak  he  had  doffed, 
and  came  with  me,  firing  questions  as  we 
went,  which  I  avoided,  lest  I  should  rob 
him  of  some  of  the  shock  that  awaited 
him.  I  knocked  softly  on  Bonchatel's 
door,  and  the  baker  came,  himself,  to 
open. 

**  Are  they  here  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  likely  to  be  till  morning," 
he  answered,  as  he  admitted  us,  and 
never  dreaming  who  it  was  came  with 
me. 

By  the  door  of  the  inner  room  I 
paused,  and  turning  to  Robespierre — 
"In  there,  citizen,  you  will  find  the 
Committee  of  Rousillon  at  the  business 
of  the  Nation  in  the  manner  in  which 
it    understands  this    business.      Behold 


these  patriots ! "  And  throwing  wide 
the  door,  I  stepped  aside  that  he  might 
enter. 

Amidst  a  chaos  of  empty  bottles,  fallen 
platters,  broken  glasses,  and  swinish 
sleepers,  stood  the  Incorruptible  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  his  long,  curious  nose 
up-tilted,  sniffing  the  air  of  that  orgie 
chamber.  Then  he  waved  a  daintily 
laced  wrist  towards  those  sans-culottes. 

"  Is  this — is  this  the  Committee  ?  ' 

"  It  is,  citizen — and  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  to  you  its  president." 

"This  is  no  occasion  for  ffippancy," 
he  said,  in  cold  reproof. 

"  I  am  not  flippant,"  I  cried—"  I  am 
afire  with  indignation." 

"Is  this  the  wonted  method  of  their 
meetings?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence 
that  it  should  be  an  exceptional  one  on 
the  very  night  of  your  arrival  at  Rousillon, 
would  it  not  ?  " 

My  evasion  convinced  him. 

"  Whose  house  is  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That  of  Citizen  Bonchatel,  a  baker 
upon  whom  I  am  billeted — which  is  how 
I  come  to  know  of  this  affair." 

He  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  But  how 
come  tliey  here  ?  " 

"Ah!  that  is  the  most  outrageous 
characteristic  of  the  whole  afiair.  They 
came  hither  on  a  trumped-up  matter  of 
an  assignat  to  institute  an  inquiry.  This 
is  how  they  discharge  that  duty.  They 
have  drunk  an  ocean  of  poor  BonchateFs 
wine." 

A  gleam  of  indignation  flashed  from 
his  eye.  "  So  !  A  matter  of  pretext  to 
plunder  a  peaceable  citizen,"  said  he, 
catching  at  my  insinuation.  "Nothing 
less  than  tyranny." 

"What  else?  "quoth  L 

"We  will  soon  set  matters  right  It 
were  a  pity  to  rouse  them  now.  Have 
the  National  Guard  called,  and  let  them 
wake  in  prison.  The  new  president  of 
the  new  -committee  can  deal  with  them 
upon  a  charge  of  negligence  to  the  sacred 
interests  of  the  Republic,  and  abuse  of 
the  position  they  occupied  under  it. 
What  manner  of  man  is  this  Bonchatel  ?  " 

I  gave  him  a  list  of  my  host's  virtues 
which  more  than  satisfied  him. 

"  I  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  appointed 
to  the  vacant  presidency.  It  is  well  to 
have  men  of  the  people  who  are  yet 
trustworthy.  It  emphasizes  the  new  laws 
of  equality,  and  shoMf.s.also  h^^irtue  and 
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merit  may  win  any  man  promotion.  To- 
morrow we  will  elect  a  fresh  committee 
also." 

When  I  returned  from  accompanying 
Robespierre  back  to  the  mairie^  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  night,  I  found  that  the 
National  Guard  had  already  executed  his 


"It  would  have  been  no  more  than  a 
matter  of  twenty  francs,  whilst  they  have 
drunk  more  than  I  can  reckon  with  dry 
eyes."         '^ 

"  But,  4acri  nom  I "  quoth  I,  "  you 
forget  that.^'ou  are  saved  from  Scaevola*s 
toils  and  made  President  of  the  Committee 


•/»  this— is  this  the  Committee?'  aelted  Robespierre.' 


orders,  and  that  the  late  Cojniii  de  Salut 
Public  was  sleeping  itself  sober  in  gaol. 
Bonchatel  I  found  surveying  the  room 
wherein  they  had  supped  with  sorrowful 
eyes. 

**  By  my  faith,  Captain,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  had  been  better  advised  had  I  taken 
that  assignaty 

"  What  now  ?  "  1  asked,  surprised. 


of  Rousillon  in  his  place — practically  you 
are  the  ruler  of  Rousillon." 

"  True,"  said  he  whimsically  ;  "  which 
means  that  I  must  now  become  a  true 
patriot  and  a  true  republican,  no  matter 
what  my  feelings.  Soitf"  he  sighed.  "  I 
think  we  might  make  a  fair  beginning 
by  sending  Scaevola  to  the  national 
barber." 
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SLEEPING   OUT  OF   DOORS. 
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RY  CARINE  CADBY. 

**  I  love  all  that  thou  lovcst, 
Spirit  of  Delight  ! 

The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  dressed, 
And  the  starry  night." 


I  BEGAN  my  summer  with  these 
sentiments  :  I  ^vould  get  away  from 
our  artificial,  complicated  existence, 
and  live 
once  more 
a  simple, 
natural  life. 
The  rush  in 
town  might, 
this  season, 
go  on  with- 
out me ;  the 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g 
train  might 
steam  off  to 
the  great 
city,  laden 
with  my 
friends,  but 
it  should  not 
drag  me 
a  w  ay  to 
hurry  and 
bustle,  dust 
and  heat, 
nor  any  of 
those  tiring 
social  rites 
that  we  mis- 
name duties 
and  plea- 
sures. In- 
stea  d,  I 
would  live 
in  my  gar- 
den ;  and, 
to  be  still 
more  at  one 
with  Nature, 

I  would  sleep  out  of  doors, 
as  we  had  been  having  were  too  glorious 
to  waste  in  the  house,  and,  however  much 


air  one  has  in  a  bedroom,  it  is  still 
nothing  but  a  cave,  and  I  decided  I 
would  be  a  cave-dweller  no  longer. 

The  other 
inmatjis  of 
my  house 
have  no 
leanings  to- 
wards the 
simpler  life, 
and  when  I 
asked  our 
young 
housemai  d, 
Ann,  who 
arranged  my 
bed  for  me, 
if  she,  too, 
would  like 
to  sleep  out, 
she  a  n - 
swered  it 
had  always 
been  her 
moth  e  r's 
prayer  that 
she  might 
never  be 
without  a 
roof  to 
shelter  her! 
The  first 
evening,  we 
were  some 
time  choos- 
ing a  place 
formycamp, 
as  I  did  not 
wish  a  trim 
lawn  and  cultivated  garden  to  be  the  first 
object  to  greet  me  on  waking ;  so  we 
pushed    my    little    bed 


We  were  some  time  choosing  a  place." 
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where  the  trees  stood  sentinel  round  me  ten,    and   presently  slipping  through  the 

and  the  wild  grasses  covered  the  ground.  garden  to  my  little  camp  bed. 

I  had  been   reading   that  born   gypsy  How  strange  it  was,  but  how  delightful ! 

Stevenson,    and    so    looked    forward    to  *'  the  summer  night,  the  wind  in  the  trees 

the   wonderful  time  he  talks  about   that  and   the   moonlight."     What   a   different 

comes  just  before   dawn,  when  the  soul  person  I  felt  to  the  self-important  little 

of  Nature  seems   to   stir   and  wake,  and  body  sleeping  in  a  big  room  among  all 

which    only    those   who   have   slept   out  its  own  belongings  !     How  insignificant  I 

under  the  stars  have  ever   experienced  ;  was  out  in  the  night !  —not  to  be  compared 

and   it   was  greatly  the    thought   of  this  with  the  trees,  not  even  as  important  as 


"/  peered  into  the  gloom." 

delightful   sensation   that   made  me  look  the  lilac  bush,  and  not  half  so  beautiful  as 

forward    so    enthusiastically   to   my   first  the  tall  foxgloves  round  my  bed.     Then 

night  out.  to  look  up  above  the  inky  black  branches 

I  had  not  meant  to  go  to  bed  before  and  dark  clumps  of  leaves  and  see  the 

my   usual   time,    but  so  keen   was   I  on  sky,  and  such  a  sky,  brilliant  with  stars, 

my  experiment,  that  the  evening  seemed  and  with  a  gentle  silvery  new  moon— what 

rather  to  drag.      It   is   an    ignoble   con-  more  beautiful  sight  is  there  in  Nature  ? 

fession,  but  perhaps  the  whole  day  alone  As  a  rule  we  glance  up  at  such  a  radiant 

with    Nature    had    been    a   little    long ;  summer    sky,  and  then  look  down   and 

anyhow  I  found  myself  undressing  before  think  little  earthly  thoughts  or  talk  little 
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"A  beautiful  waking  up." 


homely  chat,  so  that  we  are  not  so  over-  systems,  I  began  to  feel  very,  very  small, 

whelmed  by  its  magnificence,     But  as  I  and  rather  lonely.    This  however  was  not 

lay   out   watching   it,    its    l)eauty  almost  an  attitude  of  mind  to  be  encouraged,  for 

overawed   me ;  and  wondering  about  the  I  wanted  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  and  not 

moon   and   stars,  and  planets  and  solar  lie  awake  feeling  a  worm ;  besides,  if  I  did 
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not  sleep,  there  could  be  no  wonderful 
awakening  just  before  dawn. 

At  last,  my  thoughts  about  the  starry 
sky  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  the  little 
wind  that  blew  on  my  cheek  was  no  longer 
disturbing,  and  I  sank  into  confused 
wanderings  and  then  dreams.  But  my  sleep 
must  have  been  light,  for  when  I  woke  my 
spirit  did  not  seem  to  come  from  very  far. 
But  surely  this  could  not  be  the  mystic 
moment  just  before  dawn, 
for,  instead  of  feeling  up- 
lifted and  exalted,  I  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  bury 
my  head  under  the  clothes, 
and  instead  of  thrills  of 
delight,  I  only  experienced 
thrills  of  distinct  nervous- 
ness. I  tried  the  effect  of 
quoting  poetry  to  steady 
my  nerves,  and  had  just 
finished 

The  moon,  like  a  flower 
In  heaven's  high  bower, 
With  silent  delight 
Sits  and  smiles  on  the  night, 

when  a  really  uncanny 
sound  startled  me  again, 
the  dead  leaves  on  the 
ground  rustled  exactly  like 
a  footstep,  and  gone  were 
all  thoughts  of  peace.  How 
far  away  seemed  my  house, 
and  how  dead  asleep !  I 
got  up  and  looked  in  vain 
for  some  friendly  glimmer 
of  light,  and  I  peered 
tremblingly  into  the  trees 
for  murdering  burglars, 
thinking  never  again  would 
,1  leave  myself  so  unpro- 
tected, and  wishing  I  had 
overcome  Ann's  scruples 
about  the  roof,  and  had 
her  near  me.  Once  again, 
I  distinctly  heard  the  foot- 
step in  the  leaves,  and  this 
time  quite  near. 

And  now,  I  should  dearly  like  to  reward 
the  patient  reader  who  has  borne  with 
me  so  far  by  telling  him  some  thrilling 
adventure  ;  but,  alas  !  this  is  only  prosaic 
real  life,  in  which  we  are  so  often  made 
to  cut  a  ridiculous  instead  of  an  heroic 
figure.  But  I  share  in  his  disappointment 
when  I  confess  that  my  midnight  alarm 
came  from  the  most  simple  and  innocent 
of  causes:  a  fat  old  toad  was  doing  a 
little  moonlight  travelling  and  rustling  the 


leaves  in  his  slow  progress.  After  this 
ignominious  discovery  I  went  back  and 
slept  soundly  right  through  the  mystid 
moment  before  dawn,  in  fact,  until  it  was 
quite  light  and  the  birds  were  singing 
their  after-breakfast  chorus.  Although 
it  was  already  morning  and  there  were 
no  more  shady  places  left  among  the 
trees  for  mystery  and  poetry  to  lurk, 
it  was  yet  a  beautiful  waking  up, — "the 


It  was  with  reluctance  I  left  my  Utile  camp  bed. 


whole  earth  the  beauty  wore  of  pro- 
mise," in  spite  of  its  being  nearly  eight 
o'clock ! 

I  heard  later,  that  I  had  not  been  the 
only  one  to  suffer  a  scare.  Old  Higgins, 
the  gardener,  had  been  very  much  *•  took 
aback  "  at  the  sight  of  a  "  female  sleepin' 
out  o'  doors,"  when  he  came  at  six  o'clock 
to  cut  the  long  grass.  Had  it  not  been 
that  ghosts  ** walked"  instead  of  lying 
down,    he    would    have    explained     the 
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'Old  Higgfna  was  took  aback." 


phenomenon  that  way.  Ann  sympathised 
with  him,  for  she  has  little  patience  with 
any  departure  from  the  beaten  track ; 
she  murmured  something  to  me  about 
"  making  hardships,"  but  I  answered 
her  from  my  lx)ok,  that  "  the  true  hard- 
ship  is  to  be  a  dull  fool   and  permitted 


lo     mismanage     life     in    our    own    dull 
manner." 

I  sat  some  time  busy  with  fresh  morning 
thoughts,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  I 
left  my  little  camp  bed  and  went  into  my 
cave-like  room  to  dress  and  take  up  my 
work-a-day  life,  ^  j 
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ni-  THE  PIECE  OF  ORDONNANCE. 


WITH  movements  of  mechanical 
care  and  an  air  of  abstraction 
old  General  Santierra  lighted 
a  long  and  thick  cigar. 

"  It  was  a  good  many  hours  before  we 
could  send  a  party  back  to  the  ravine," 
he  said  to  his  guests.  "We  had  found 
one-third  of  the  town  laid  low,  the  rest 
shaken  up ;  and  the  inhabitants,  rich  and 
poor,  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  dis- 
traction by  the  universal  disaster.  The 
affected  cheerfulness  of  some  contrasted 
with  the  despair  of  others.  In  the  general 
confusion  a  number  of  reckless  thieves, 
without  fear  of  God  or  man,  became  a 
danger  to  those  who  from  the  downfall 
of  their  homes  had  managed  to  save  some 
valuables.  Cr>'ing  *Misericordia'  louder 
than  any  at  every  tremor,  and  beating  their 
breast  with  one  hand,  these  scoundrels 
robbed  the  poor  victims  with  the  other, 
not  even  stopping  short  of  murder. 

"  General  Robles'  division  was  occupied 
entirely  in  guarding  the  destroyed  quarters 
of  the  town  from  the  depredations  of 
these  inhuman  monsters.  Taken  up 
with  my  duties  of  orderly  officer,  it  was 
only  in  the  morning  that  I  could  assure 
myself  of  the  safety  of  my  own  family. 
My  mother  and  my  sisters  had  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  that  ball-room, 
where  I  had  left  them  early  in  the 
evening.  I  remember  those  two  beautiful 
young  women — God  rest  their  souls — as 
if  I  saw  them  this  moment  in  the  garden 
of  our  destroyed  house,  pale  but  active, 
assisting  some  of  our  poor  neighbours, 
in  their  soiled  ball-dresses  and  with  the 
dust  of  fallen  walls  on  their  hair.  As  to 
my  mother,  she  had  a  stoical  soul  in  her 
frail  body.  Half-covered  by  a  costly 
shawl,  she  was  lying  on  a  rustic  seat  by 
the  side  of  an  ornamental  basin  whose 
fountain  had  ceased  to  play  for  ever  on 
that  night. 
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"  I  had  hardly  had  time  to  embrace 
them  all  with  transports  of  joy  when  my 
chief,  coming  along,  dispatched  me  to  the 
ravine  with  a  few  soldiers,  to  bring  in  my 
strong  man,  as  he  called  him,*and  that 
pale  girl. 

"But  there  was  no  one  for  us  to  bring 
in.  Another  landslide  had  covered  the 
ruins  of  the  house  ;  and  it  was  like  a  large 
mound  of  earth  with  only  the  ends  of 
some  timbers  visible  here  and  there — 
nothing  more. 

"  Thus  were  the  tribulations  of  the  old 
royalist  couple  ended.  An  enormous  and 
unconsecrated  grave  had  swallowed  them 
up  alive,  in  their  unhappy  obstinacy 
against  the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free. 
And  their  daughter  was  gone. 

"  That  Gaspar  Ruiz  had  carried  her  off 
I  understood  very  well.  But  as  the  case 
was  not  foreseen,  I  had  no  instructions  to 
pursue  them.  And  certainly  I  had  nq  desire 
to  do  so.  I  had  grown  mistrustful  of  my 
interference.  It  had  never  been  success- 
ful, and  had  not  even  appeared  creditable. 
He  was  gone.  Well,  let  him  go.  And 
he  had  carried  off  the  royalist  girl  I 
Nothing  better.  Vajya  con  Dios,  This 
was  not  the  time  to  bother  about  a 
deserter  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  ought  to 
have  been  dead,  and  a  girl  for  whom  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  never 
been  born. 

"  So  I  marched  my  men  back  to  the 
town. 

"  After  a  few  days,  order  having  been 
re-established,  all  the  principal  families, 
including  my  own,  left  for  Santiago. 
We  had  a  fine  house  there.  At  the 
same  time  the  division  of  Robles  was 
moved  to  new  cantonments  near  the 
capital.  This  change  suited  very  well  the 
state  of  my  domestic  and  amorous  feelings. 

"  One  night,  rather  late,  I  was  called 
to  my  chief.     I  found  General  Robles  in 
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his  quarters,  at  ease,  with  his  uniform 
off,  drinking  strong  brandy  out  of  a 
tumbler — as  a  precaution,  he  used  to  say, 
against  the  sleeplessness  induced  by  the 
bites  of  mosquitos.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  and  he  taught  me  the  art  and 
practice  of  war.  No  doubt  God  has 
been  merciful  to  his  soul ;  for  his  motives 
were  never  other  than  patriotic,  if  his 
character  was  irascible.  As  to  the  use  of 
mosquito  nets,  he  considered  it  effeminate, 
unmanly — unworthy  of  a  soldier. 

"  I  noticed  at  the  first  glance  that  his 
face,  already  very  red,  wore  an  expression 
of  high  good-humour. 

***Aha!  Seiior  teniente,'  he  cried 
loudly,  as  I  saluted  him  at  the  door. 
*  Behold !  Your  strong  man  has  turned 
up  again.' 

"  He  extended  to  me  a  folded  letter, 
which  I  saw  was  superscribed  *To  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Republican 
Armies.' 

"  *  This,'  General  Robles  went  on  in  his 
loud  voice,  *  was  thrust  by  a  boy  into  the 
hand  of  a  sentry  at  the  Quartel  General, 
while  the  fellow  stood  there  thinking  of 
his  girl,  no  doubt — for  before  he  could 
gather  his  wits  together  the  boy  had 
disappeared  amongst  the  market  people, 
and  he  protests  he  could  not  recognise 
him  to  save  his  life.' 

"  My  chief  told  me  further  that  the 
soldier  had  given  the  letter  to  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard,  and  that  ultimately  it  had 
reached  the  hands  of  our  generalissimo. 
His  Excellency  had  deigned  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  After  that 
he  had  referred  the  matter  in  confidence 
to  General  Robles. 

"The  letter,  seiiores,  I  cannot  now 
recollect  textually.  I  saw  the  signature 
of  Caspar  Ruiz.  He  was  an  audacious 
fellow.  He  had  snatched  a  soul  for 
himself  out  of  a  cataclysm,  remember. 
And  now  it  was  that  soul  which  had 
dictated  the  terms  of  his  letter.  Its  tone 
was  very  independent.  I  remember  it 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  noble — dignified. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  her  letter.  Now  I 
shudder  at  the  depth  of  its  duplicity. 
Caspar  Ruiz  was  made  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  a 
victim.  He  invoked  his  previous  record 
of  fidelity  and  courage.  Having  been 
saved  from  death  by  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  of  retrieving  his 
character.     This,  he  wrote,  he  could  not 


hope  to  do  in  the  ranks  as  a  discredited 
soldier  still  under  suspicion.  He  had 
the  means  to  give  a  striking  proof  of  his 
fidelity.  And  he  ended  by  proposing  to 
the  General-in-chief  a  meeting  at  mid- 
night in  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  before 
the  Moneta.  The  signal  would  be  to 
strike  fire  with  flint  and  steel  three  times, 
which  was  not  too  conspicuous  and  yet 
distinctive  enough  for  recognition. 

"  San  Martin,  the  great  Liberator,  loved 
men  of  audacity  and  courage.  Besides, 
he  was  just  and  compassionate.  1  told 
him  as  much  of  the  man's  story  as  I  knew, 
and  was  ordered  to  accompany  him  on 
the  appointed  night.  The  signals  were 
duly  exchanged.  It  was  midnight,  and 
the  whole  town  was  dark  and  silent 
Their  two  cloaked  figures  came  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  vast  Plaza,  and, 
keeping  discreetly  at  a  distance,  I  listened 
for  an  hour  or  more  to  the  murmur  of 
their  voices.  Then  the  General  motioned 
me  to  approach ;  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard 
San  Martin,  who  was  courteous  to  gentle 
and  simple  alike,  offer  Caspar  Ruiz  the 
hospitality  of  the  headquarters  for  the 
night.  But  the  soldier  refused,  saying  that 
he  would  be  not  worthy  of  that  honour 
till  he  had  done  something. 

'*  *  You  cannot  have  a  common  deserter 
for  your  guest,  Excellency,'  he  protested 
with  a  low  laugh,  and  stepping  backwards 
became  very  indistinct  in  the  night. 

**  The  Commander-in-chief  observed  to 
me,  as  we  turned  away  :  *  He  had  some- 
body with  him,  our  friend  Ruiz.  I  saw 
two  figures  for  a  moment.  It  was  an 
unobtrusive  companion.' 

"I  too  had  observed  another  figure 
join  the  vanishing  form  of  Caspar  Ruiz. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  short  fellow 
in  a  vast  poncho  and  a  big  hat.  And  I 
wondered  stupidly  who  it  could  be  he 
had  dared  take  into  his  confidence.  I 
might  have  guessed  it  could  be  no  one 
but  that  fatal  girl — ^alas  ! 

"  Where  he  kept  her  I  do  not  know. 
He  had— it  was  known  afterwards — an 
uncle,  his  mother's  brother,  a  small  shop- 
keeper in  Santiago.  Perhaps  it  was  there 
that  she  found  a  roof  and  food.  What- 
ever she  found,  it  was  poor  enough  to 
exasperate  her  pride  and  keep  up  her 
anger  and  hate.  It  is  certain  she  did  not 
accompany  him  on  the  feat  he  undertook 
to  accomplish  first  of  all.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  a  store  of  war 
material  collected  by  the  Spanish  troops 


'Oaapar  Ruiz'  horsemen  fired  their  pletota  at  the  body  of  the  Qouernor  aa  /^*JK.9t{J^f'S* 
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in  the  south,  in  a  town  called  Linares. 
Caspar  Ruiz  was  entrusted  with  a  small 
party  only,  but  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  San  Martinis  confidence.  The 
season  was  not  propitious.  They  had  to 
swim  swollen  rivers.  They  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  have  galloped  night  and  day, 
out-riding  the  news  of  their  foray,  and 
holding  straight  for  the  town,  a  hundred 
miles  into  the  enemy's  country,  till  at  dawn 
of  the  fifth  day  they  rode  into  it  sword  in 
hand,  surprising  the  little  garrison.  It 
fled  without  making  a  stand,  leaving  most 
of  its  officers  in  Caspar  Ruiz'  hands. 

**  A  great  explosion  of  gunpowder  ended 
the  conflagration  of  the  magazines  the 
raiders  had  set  on  fire  without  loss  of  time. 
In  less  than  six  hours  they  were  riding 
away  at  the  same  mad  speed,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  Cood  as  they  were, 
such  an  exploit  is  not  performed  without  a 
still  better  leadership. 

"  I  was  dining  at  the  headquarters  when 
Caspar  Ruiz  himself  brought  the  news  of 
his  success.  And  it  w^as  a  great  blow  to 
the  royalist  troops.  For  a  proof  he  dis- 
played to  us  the  garrison's  flag.  He  took 
it  from  under  his  poncho  and  flung  it 
on  the  table.  The  man  was  transfigured  ; 
there  was  something  exulting  and  me- 
nacing in  the  expression  of  his  face.  He 
stood  behind  Ceneral  San  Martin's  chair 
and  looked  proudly  at  us  all.  He  had  a 
round  blue  cap  edged  with  silver  braid  on 
his  head,  and  we  all  could  see  a  large 
white  scar  on  the  nape  of  his  sunburnt 
neck. 

"Somebody  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  the  captured  Spanish  officers* 

**  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  scornfully. 
*  What  a  question  to  ask  !  In  a  partisan 
war  you  do  not  burden  yourself  with 
prisoners.  I  let  them  go — and  here  are 
their  sword-knots.' 

"  He  flung  a  bunch  of  them  on  the 
table  upon  the  flag.  Then  Ceneral 
Robles,  whom  I  was  attending  there, 
spoke  up  in  his  loud,  thick  voice:  *You 
did  I  I'hen,  my  brave  friend,  you  do  not 
know  yet  how  a  war  like  ours  ought  to 
be  conducted.  You  should  have  done — 
this.'  And  he  passed  the  edge  of  his  hand 
across  his  own  throat. 

"  Alas,  senores  !  It  was  only  too  true 
that  on  both  sides  this  contest,  in  its 
nature  so  heroic,  was  stained  by  ferocity. 
The  murmurs  that  arose  at  General 
Robles'  words  were  by  no  means  unani- 
mous  in   tone.      But   the   generous   and 


brave  San  Martin  praised  the  humane 
action,  and  pointed  out  to  Ruiz  a  place 
on  his  right  hand.  Then  rising  with  a 
full  glass  he  prof>osed  a  toast :  *  Caballeros 
and  comrades  in  arms,  let  us  drink  the 
health  of  Captain  Caspar  Ruiz.'  And 
when  we  had  emptied  our  glasses :  *  I 
intend,'the  Commander-in-chief  continued, 
*  to  entrust  him  with  the  guardianship  of 
our  southern  frontier,  while  we  go  afar  to 
liberate  our  brethren  in  Peru.  He  whom 
the  enemy  could  not  stop  from  striking  a 
blow  at  his  very  heart  will  know  how  to 
protect  the  peaceful  populations  we  leave 
l)ehind  us  to  pursue  our  sacred  task.' 
And  he  embraced  the  silent  Caspar  Ruiz 
by  his  side. 

**  Later  on,  when  we  all  rose  from  table, 
I  approached  the  latest  officer  of  the  army 
with  my  congratulations.  *  And,  Captain 
Ruiz,'  I  added,  *  perhaps  you  do  not  mind 
telling  a  man  who  has  always  believed  in 
the  uprightness  of  your  character  what 
became  of  Dona  Erminia  on  that  night  ? ' 

"  At  this  friendly  question  his  aspect 
changed.  He  looked  at  me  from  under 
his  eyebrows  with  the  heavy,  dull  glance 
of  a  guasso — of  a  peasant.  *  Signor 
leniente,'  he  said  thickly,  and  as  if  very 
much  cast  down,  *do  not  ask  me  about 
the  senorita,  for  I  prefer  not  to  think 
about  her  at  all  when  I  am  amongst  you.' 

"  He  looked,  with  a  frown,  all  about 
the  room,  full  of  smoking  and  talking 
officers.     Of  course  I  did  not  insist. 

**  These,  senores,  were  the  last  words  I 
was  to  hear  him  utter  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  very  next  day  we  embarked 
for  our  arduous  expedition  to  Peru,  and 
we  only  heard  of  Caspar  Ruiz'  doings  in 
the  midst  of  battles  of  our  own.  He 
had  been  appointed  military  guardian  of 
our  southern  province.  He  raised  a 
partida.  But  his  leniency  to  the  con- 
quered foe  displeased  the  Civil  Governor, 
who  was  a  formal,  uneasy  man,  full  oif 
suspicions.  He  forwarded  reports  against 
Caspar  Ruiz  to  the  Supreme  Government ; 
one  of  them  being  that  he  had  married 
publicly,  with  great  {x^mp,  a  woman  of 
royalist  tendencies.  Quarrels  were  sure 
to  arise  between  these  two  men  of  very 
different  character.  At  last  the  Civil 
Governor  began  to  complain  of  his  in- 
activity, and  to  hint  at  treachery,  which  he 
said  would  be  not  surprising  in  a  man  of 
such  antecedents.  Caspar  Ruiz  heard  of 
it.  His  rage  flamed  up,  and  the  woman 
ever  by  his  side  knew  how  to  feed  it  with 
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perfidious  words.    I  do  not  know  whether  **  One  evening,  when  the  Governor  was 

really  the  Supreme  Government  ever  did —  giving  a  tertullia,  Caspar  Ruiz,  followed 

as  he  complained  afterwards — send  orders  by  six  men  he  could  trust,  appeared  riding 

for  his  arrest.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Civil  through   the   town   to   the    door   of    the 

Governor  began  to  tamper  with  his  officers,  Government  House,  and  entered  the  sala 

and  that  Caspar  Ruiz  discovered  the  fact,  armed,   his    hat   on   his   head.      As   the 

Governor,     displeased, 

»  arfvnnrpH     tn     m^pt      him.     hp 


"Hia  hat  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  his  hands  reposed  on  the  hilt  of  hls^word." 
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as  it  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs. 

"After  this — as  he  called  it — act  of 
justice,  Ruiz  crossed  the  Rio  Blanco, 
followed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  band, 
and  entrenched  himself  upon  a  hill.  A 
company  of  regular  troops  sent  out  fool- 
ishly against  him  was  surrounded,  and 
destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  Other  ex- 
peditions, though  better  organised,  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

"  It  was  during  these  sanguinary  skir- 
mishes that  his  wife  first  began  to  aj^pear 
on  horseback  at  his  right  hand.  Rendered 
proud  and  self-confident  by  his  successes, 
Ruiz  no  longer  charged  at  the  head  of 
his  partida,  but  presumptuously,  like  a 
general  directing  the  movements  of  an 
army,  he  remained  in  the  rear,  well 
mounted  and  motionless  on  an  eminence, 
sending  out  his  orders.  She  was  seen 
repeatedly  at  his  side,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  mistaken  for  a  man.  There 
was  much  talk  then  of  a  mysterious  white- 
faced  chief,  to  whom  the  defeats  of  our 
troops  were  ascribed.  She  rode  like 
Indian  women  do,  astride,  wearing  a 
broad-rimmed  man's  hat  and  a  dark 
poncho.  Afterwards,  in  the  day  of  their 
greatest  prosperity,  this  poncho  was  em- 
broidered in  gold,  and  she  wore  then, 
also,  the  sword  of  poor  Don  Antonio  de 
Leyva.  This  veteran  Chilian  officer, 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  surrounded 
with  his  small  force,  and  running  short 
of  ammunition,  found  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Arauco  Indians,  the  allies 
and  auxiliaries  of  Caspar  Ruiz.  This 
was  the  fatal  affair  long  remembered 
afterwards  as  the  *  Massacre  of  the  Island.' 
The  sword  of  the  unhappy  officer  was 
presented  to  her  by  Peneleo,  the  Arau- 
canian  chief;  for  these  Indians,  struck 
by  her  aspect,  the  deathly  pallor  of  her 
face,  which  no  exposure  to  the  weather 
seemed  to  affect,  and  her  calm  indiffer- 
ence under  fire,  looked  upon  her  as  a 
supernatural  being,  or  at  least  as  a  witch. 
By  this  superstition  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  Caspar  Ruiz  amongst  these 
ignorant  people  was  greatly  augmented. 
She  must  have  savoured  her  vengeance 
to  the  full  on  that  day  when  she  buckled 
on  the  sword-belt  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Leyva.  It  never  left  her  side,  unless  she 
put  on  her  woman's  clothes — not  that  she 
would  or  could  ever  use  it,  but  she  loved 
to  feel  it  beating  upon  her  thigh  as  a 
perpetual   reminder   and  symbol   of  the 


dishonour  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
She  was  insatiable.  Moreover,  on  the 
path  she  had  led  Caspar  Ruiz  upon,  there 
is  no  stopping.  Escaped  prisoners — and 
they  were  not  many — used  to  relate  how 
with  a  few  whispered  words  she  could 
change  the  expression  of  his  face  and 
revive  his  flagging  animosity.  They  told 
how  after  every  skirmish,  after  every  raid, 
after  every  successful  action,  he  would 
ride  up  to  her  and  look  into  her  face. 
Its  haughty  calm  was  never  relaxed.  Her 
embraces,  seiiores,  must  have  been  as 
cold  as  the  embrace  of  a  statue.  He 
tried  to  melt  her  icy  heart  in  a  stream 
of  warm  blood.  Some  English  naval 
officers  who  visited  him  at  that  time 
noticed  the  strange  character  of  his 
infatuation." 

At  the  movement  of  surprise  and 
curiosity  in  his  audience  Ceneral  Santi- 
erra  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Yes — English  naval  officers,"  he  re- 
peated. "  Ruiz  had  consented  to  receive 
them  to  arrange  for  the  liberation  of  some 
prisoners  of  your  nationality.  In  the 
territory  upon  which  he  ranged,  from 
sea  coast  to  the  Cordillera,  there  was  a 
bay  where  the  ships  of  that  time,  after 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  used  to  resort  for 
wood  and  water.  There,  decoying  the 
crew  on  shore,  he  captured  first  the 
whaling  brig  Hersalia^  and  afterwards 
made  himself  master  by  surprise  of 
two  more  ships,  one  English  and  one 
American. 

"  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  he 
dreamed  of  setting  up  a  navy  of  his  own. 
But  that,  of  course,  was  impossible.  Still, 
manning  the  brig  with  part  of  her  own 
crew,  and  putting  an  officer  and  a  good 
many  men  of  his  own  on  board,  he  sent 
her  off  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the 
island  of  Chiloe  with  a  report  of  his 
exploits,  and  a  demand  for  assistance  in 
the  war  against  the  rebels.  The  Governor 
could  not  do  much  for  him  ;  but  he  sent 
in  return  two  light  field-pieces,  a  letter  of 
compliments,  with  a  colonel's  commission 
in  the  royal  forces,  and  a  great  Spanish 
flag.  This  standard  with  much  ceremony 
was  hoisted  over  his  house  in  the  heart 
of  the  Arauco  country.  Surely  on  that 
day  she  may  have  smiled  on  her  guasso 
husband  with  a  less  haughty  reserve. 

"The  senior  officer  of  the  English 
squadron  on  our  coast  made  representa- 
tions to  our  Government  as  to  these 
captures.     But  Caspar   Ruiz  (^^s^g|^ 
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treat  with  us.  Then  an  English  frigate 
proceeded  to  the  bay,  and  her  captain, 
doctor,  and  two  lieutenants  travelled 
inland  under  a  safe-conduct.  They  were 
well  received,  and  spent  three  days  as 
guests  of  the  partisan  chief.  A  sort  of 
military  barbaric  state  was  kept  up  at  the 
residence.  It  was  furnished  with  the  loot 
of  frontier  towns.  When  first  admitted 
to  the  principal  sala,  they  saw  his  wife 
lying  down  (she  was  not  in  good  health 
then),  with  Caspar 


"  During  that  first  conversation  he 
never  removed  his  big  hands  from  the 
sword-hilt,  except  once,  to  arrange  the 
coverings  about  her,  with  gentle,  careful 
touches,  'i'hey  noticed  that  whenever 
she  spoke  he  would  fix  his  eyes  upon  her 
in  a  kind  of  expectant,  breathless  attention, 
and  seemingly  forget  the  existence  of  the 
world  and  his  own  existence  too.  In 
the  course  of  the  farewell  banquet,  at 
which  she  was  present  reclining  on  her 
couch,  he  burst  forth  into  complaints  of 

'  After 

he  had 
oy  civil 
liberty 
Chilian 
e  table, 
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"SpreaM  before  the  gloui  of  the  embera,  sang  a  guaaao  lov-aong 
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"The  captain  of  the  English  frigate 
then  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  him 
gently  that  Lima  had  fallen,  and  that  by 
the  terjns  of  a  convention  the  Spaniards 
were  withdrawing  from  the  whole  conti- 
nent. 

"Gaspar  Ruiz  raised  his  head,  and 
without  hesitation,  speaking  with  sup- 
pressed vehemence,  declared  that  if 
not  a  single  Spanish  soldier  were  left  in 
the  whole  of  South  America  he  would 
persist  in  carrying  on  the  contest  against 
Chili  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  When 
he  finished  that  mad  tirade  his  wife^s 
long  white  hand  was  raised,  and  she 
just  touched  his  knee  with  the  tips  of  her 
ringers  for  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

**  For  the  rest  of  the  officers*  stay,  which 
did  not  extend  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  the  banquet,  that  ferocious 
chieftain  of  a  desperate  partida  over- 
flowed with  amiability  and  kindness.  He 
had  been  hospitable  before,  but  now  it 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  do  enough 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  visitors* 
journey  back  to  their  ship. 

"Nothing,  I  have  been  told,  could 
have  presented  a  greater  contrast  to  hfs 
late  violence  or  the  habitual  taciturn 
reserve  of  his  manner.  Like  a  man 
elated  beyond  measure  by  an  unexpected 
happiness,  he  overflowed  with  good  will, 
generosity,  and  attentions.  He  embraced 
the  officers  like  brothers,  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  The  released  prisoners 
were  presented  each  with  a  piece  of  gold. 
At  the  last  moment,  suddenly,  he  declared 
he  could  do  no  less  than  restore  to 
the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  all 
their  private  property.  This  unexpected 
generosity  caused  some  delay  in  the 
departure  of  the  party,  and  their  first 
march  was  very  short. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  Gaspar  Ruiz  roJc 
up  to  their  camp-fires  followed  by  a  mule 
loaded  with  cases  of  wine.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  drink  a  stirrup  cup  with  his 
English  friends,  whom  he  would  never  see 
again.  He  was  mellow  and  joyous  in 
his  temper.  He  told  stories  of  his  own 
exploits,  laughed  like  a  lx)y,  borrowed 
a  guitar  from  the  Englishmen's  chief 
muleteer,  and  sitting  cross-legged  on  his 
superfine  poncho  spread  before  the  glow 
of  the  embers,  sang  a  guasso  love-song 
in  a  tender  voice.  Then  his  head 
dropped  on  his  breast,  his  hands  on 
the  ground ;  the  guitar  rolled  off  his 
knees, — and  a  great  hush   fell   over  the 


camp  listening  to  the  love-song  of  the 
implacable  partisan  who  had  made  so 
many  of  our  people  mourn  and  weep 
for  destroyed  homes  and  for  loves  cut 
short. 

"  Before  anybody  could  make  a  sound 
he  sprang  up  and  called  for  his  horse. 

"  *  Adios,  my  friends  ! '  he  cried.  *  Go 
with  God.  I  love  you.  And  tell  them 
well  in  Santiago  that  between  Gaspar 
Ruiz,  colonel  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  republican  carrion-crows  of  Chile 
there  is  war  to  the  last  breath  —  war ! 
war !  war  ! ' 

"  With  a  great  yelling  of  *  War  !  war ! 
war  ! '  which  his  escort  took  up,  they  rode 
away,  and  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  of  voices 
died  out  in  the  distance  between  the 
gently  sloping  hills. 

"The  two  young  English  officers  were 
convinced  that  Ruiz  was  mad.  How  do 
you  say  that?— tile  loose— eh?  But  the 
doctor,  an  observant  Scotsman  with  much 
shrewdness  and  philosophy  in  his  char- 
acter, told  me  that  it  was  a  very  curious 
case  of  possession.  •  I  met  him  many 
years  afterwards,  but  he  remembered  the 
experience  very  well.  He  told  me  too 
that  in  his  opinion  that  woman  did  not 
lead  Gaspar  Ruiz  into  the  practice  of 
sanguinary  treachery  "by  direct  persuasion, 
but  by  the  subtle  way  of  awakening  and 
keeping  alive  in  his  simple  mind  a 
burning  sense  of  an  irreparable  wrong. 
Maybe,  maybe.  But  I  would  say  that 
she  poured  half  of  her  vengeful  soul  into 
the  strong  clay  of  that  man,  as  you  may 
pour  intoxication,  madness,  poison  into 
an  empty  cup. 

"If  he  wanted  war  he  got  it  in  earnest 
when  our  victorious  army  began  to  return 
from  Peru.  Systematic  operations  were 
planned  against  this  blot  on  the  honour 
and  prosperity  of  our  hardly-won  inde- 
pendence. General  Robles  commanded, 
with  his  well-known  ruthless  severity. 
Savage  reprisals  were  exercised  on  both 
sides,  and  no  quarter  was  given  in  the 
field.  Having  won  my  promotion  in 
the  Peru  campaign,  I  was  a  captain  on 
the  staff. 

"Gaspar  Ruiz  found  himself  hard 
pressed  ;  at  the  same  time  we  heard  by  the 
means  of  a  fugitive  priest  who  had  been 
carried  off  from  his  village  presbytery,  and 
galloped  eighty  miles  into  the  hills  to 
perform  the  christening  ceremony,  that  a 
daughter  was  born  to  them.  To  celebrate 
the  event,  I  suppose,  Ruiz  executed  one 
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or  two  brilliant  forays  clear  away  at  the 
rear  of  our  forces,  and  defeated  the  detach- 
ments sent  out  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
General  Robles  nearly  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  from  rage.  He  found  another 
cause  of  insomnia  than  the  bites  of  mos- 
quitos ;  but  against  this  one  tumblersful 
of  brandy  had  no  more  effect  than  so 
much  water.  He  took  to  railing  and 
storming  at  me  about  my  strong  man. 
And  from  our  impatience  to  end  this 
inglorious  campaign  I  am  afraid  that  all 
we  young  officers  became  reckless  and  apt 
to  take  undue  risks  on  service. 

"  Nevertheless,  slowly,  inch  by  inch  as 
it  wer£,  our  columns  were  closing  upon 
Caspar  Ruiz,  though  he  had  managed  to 
raise  all  the  Araucanian  nation  of  wild 
Indians  against  us.     Then  a  year  or  more 


later  our  Covernment  became  aware 
through  its  agents  and  spies  that  he  had 
actually  entered  into  alliance  with  Carreras, 
the  so-called  dictator  of  the  so-called 
republic  of  Mendoza,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains.  Whether  Caspar  Ruiz 
had  a  deep  political  intention,  or  whether 
he  wished  only  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
for  his  wife  and  child  while  he  pursued 
remorselessly  against  us  his  war  of  sur- 
prises and  massacres,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
alliance,  however,  was  a  fact.  Defeated 
in  his  attempt  to  check  our  advance 
from  the  sea,  he  retreated  with  his  .usual 
swiflness,  and  preparing  for  another  liard 
and  hazardous  tussle,  began  by  sending 
his  wife  with  the  little  girl  across  the 
Pequeiia  range  of  mountains,  on  the 
frontier  of  Mendoza. 


(To  be  coniimied.) 


A  BOLD  BRIGANa 

BY  THE   HON.    MARGARET  COLLIER. 


I. 


THE  family  of  the  Sammarinis  were 
very  much  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  lived  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  Apennines,  and  their  mediaeval  palace 
stood  high  as  an  eagle's  eyrie,  in  the  midst 
of  the  vilhge  it  dominated. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  because  the 
only  daughter,  Bianca,  was  to  be  married. 
She  was  a  lovely  girl,  fair,  with  that  rare 
and  beautiful  fairness  which,  in  the 
nations  of  the  South,  betokens  blue  blood. 
The  bridegroom,  Count  Giusti,  a  rich 
proprietor  of  the  pbin,  had  made  his  offer 
without  seeing  the  bride,  and  had  been 
accepted  by  the  parents  before  the  bride 
had  seen  him.  Bianca  made  no  complaint 
It  was  so  that  her  mother  had  been 
married;  and,  her  fancy  being  free  to 
depict  her  future  husband  as  it  listed,  she 
chose  to  imagine  him  dark  and  tall  and 
handsome,  with  ardent  black  eyes,  and 
fascinating  manners.  Now,  as  in  truth 
the  Count  was  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
being  short  and  stumpy,  with  eyes  like 
gooseberries  and  with  boorish  manners,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  keep  him  out  of 
Bianca's  way,  lest  she  should  make  a  fuss, 
as  her  mother  had  done  before  her,  when 


she  first  saw  Bianca's  father  and  did  not 
like  him  at  all.  She  was  allowed  to  dream 
of  her  betrothed  as  an  Adonis  whilst  her 
mother  and  grandmother  counted  the  items 
of  the  trousseau.  The  mother  had  re- 
mained younger  in  mind  than  the  daughter, 
and  scarcely  older  in  appearance.  Her 
figure  was  more  round,  her  colour  more 
fixed — that  was  all.  The  grandmother 
was  a  different  kind  of  woman.  She  had 
been  a  notable  housekeeper  in  her  day, 
and  still  kept  a  scolding  tongue. 

On  the  day  before  the  wedding  the 
two  ladies  were  sitting  in  the  parlour, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  Bianca's 
trousseau. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  marriage  for  Bianca," 
said  the  grandmother.  Any  one  who  looks 
at  those  vineyards  of  Ciusti's  can  see 
what  they  are  worth.  I  don't  often  go 
out,  but  when  I  do  I  use  my  eyes. 
There  I  I  have  marked  the  last  table- 
cloth—four figures — and  tied  up  the  last 
dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs.  They  can 
go  into  the  box,  Teresa." 

Teresa,  whose  eyelids  had  begun  to  fall 
over  her  sleepy  eyes,  woke  up  at  the 
mention  of  table-cloths  and  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, although  the  value  of  vineyards 

was  a  little  beyond  her.i^^^^^j  ., 
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"  The  table-cloths  I  brought  were  finer 
than  those  in  the  family,"  she  remarked, 
**and  Bianca  will  bring  her  husband  better 
table-linen  than  any  he's  got.  Poor 
Bianca  !  She  leaves  her  mother's  arms — 
I  know  what  a  trial  that  is." 

The  mother  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  but  the  grandmother  shrugged 
her  shoulders  impatiently. 

Meanwhile,  the  Baron  was  getting  his 
best  wine  out  of  the  cellar,  assisted  by 
the  steward.  Th.ese  two  were  not  so 
entirely  preoccupied  with  the  morrow's 
event  as  to  talk  of  nothing  else. 

"  Do  you  know,  padrone  (mister),  that 
there  are  sad  stories  about  those  brigands?" 
the  man  said. 

"  The  police  are  most  remiss,"  observed 
his  master;  "but  now  that  the  troops 
have  been  sent  after  them  they  will  be 
caught." 

"  I  remember,  pursued  the  faitorCy  my 
father  telling  me  about  them  when  they 
came  so  near  here  as  Pietrarca,  and  your 
lamented  grandfather  lived  in  the  cellar- 
for  a  long  time  lest  he  should  be  kid- 
napped." 

"  Oh,  don't  rake  up  those  old  stories 
on  the  eve  of  such  an  occasion.  Brigands 
are  not  what  they  once  were,  and  though 
Orso  is  rather  a  terrible  fellow,  he  will 
soon  be  caught  now  that  the  troops  are 
out, — and  he  was  in  Sicily  when  last  we 
heard  of  him." 

"  They  say  he  knows  how  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  like  the  devil." 

"  Oh,  you  bird  of  evil  omen  I  What 
ails  you  ?  "  Sammarino  cried  impatiently. 
"  Here,  take  a  glass  of  this  good  wine  of 
ours  to  set  you  up  before  you  get  drunk 
on  it  to  morrow." 

Bianca  was  in  her  own  room,  dreaming, 
as  was  natural  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding. 
She  was  to  see  her  future  husband  for  the 
first  time  at  the  altar.  She  did  not  object 
to  that,  for  had  not  every  one,  with  nods 
and  winks,  assured  her  that  he  was  very 
charming?  and  had  he  not  written  her 
ardent  love-letters,  and  sent  her  beautiful 
presents— a  bracelet,  a  watch,  and  a  silk 
gown?  She  had  not  seen  him  in  the 
flesh,  certainly,  but  she  had  seen  him  in 
her  dreams,  and  that  was  enough. 

IL 

In  spite  of  a  few  menacing  clouds  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  wedding  party 
as  they  stepped  forth  from  the  castle  gate 


to  walk  to  the  church,  but  a   few  yards 
down  the  hill. 

A  priest  bearing  a  large  silver  cross 
stood  ready  to  lead  the  way,  and  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  but  about  to  step 
from  it,  stood  the  loveliest  bride  that  ever 
the  sun  shone  on.  The  white  satin  that 
draped  her  exquisite  figure  gleamed  like 
silver,  and  her  hair  showed  through  the 
bridal  veil  like  burnished  gold,  whilst 
excitement  had  deepened  the  peach  bloom 
on  her  soft  cheek. 

Her  father  stepped  forward,  and, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  she  made  her  first 
step  towards  the  church,  where  the  britle- 
groom  awaited  her,  when  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
handsome,  distinguished-looking  and  well- 
dressed,  coming  up  the  street. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  bowing  low,  "  but  I  have  come 
from  far,  and  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts. 
May  I  know  to  what  place  I  have  in- 
advertently strayed  ?  " 

"  This  village,"  replied  Sammarino,  "  is 
called  Sapalto,  and  all  that  my  poor 
house  can  offer  is  at  your  service ;  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  absence  for  a 
short  time,  as  I  am  bound  on  an  errand 
which  cannot  be  delayed.  I  must  give 
away  my  daughter  to  the  man  now  waiting 
at  the  altar  to  claim  her." 

**  I  wish  I  were  that  man  ! "  said  the 
stranger,  as  he  gazed  with  undisguised 
admiration  on  the  beautiful  girl.  He  was 
tall,  dark,  slim,  and  his  black  eyes  blazed 
with  a  fire  such  as  Bianca  had  not  seen 
even  in  her  dream. 

She  returned  his  gaze,  and  her  eyes 
said  plainly,  "  I  wish  so  too." 

"  If,"  pursued  Sammarino,  with  whom 
hospitality  was  the  first  of  duties,  and 
whose  doors  stood  open  to  every  passing 
traveller,  "your  Excellency  will  do  us 
the  honour  to  accompany  us  to  the 
church,  we  shall  feel  honoured  by  the 
addition  to  our  party  of  so  distinguished 
a  guest ;  but  if  your  Excellency  should 
desire  repose,  and  will  enter  the  house, 
my  mother,  who  remains  at  home,  will 
be  delighted  to  entertain  you  till  our 
return." 

*'  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  join  the  procession,"  the  stranger 
returned  quickly. 

"  Then  let  us  delay  no  longer ;  for  see ! 
a  storm  is  brewing,  and  the  great  thunder- 
cloud thnt  hangs  over  us  will  break  before 
many  minutes  ^^%^M",CoO^Z 
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The  party  reached  their  destination  just 
as  the  few  big  drops  that  herald  a  storm 
fell  behind  them. 

The  church  was  well  lighted  and 
decorated ;  the  bridegroom  was  at  the 
altar.  He  gazed  on  his  bride  with  un- 
feigned delight ;  but  she,  at  the  sight  of 
him,  started  and  withdrew  her  hand  from 
her  father's  arm. 

"  I  will  not  marry  that  man  \  No  !  no  ! 
no ! "  she  cried  vehemently. 

"  Heyday  1  what's  this  ?  Remember 
where  you  are,  and  behave  properly ! " 
returned  her  sire  angrily — whilst  to  the 
bridegroom  he  apologised.  "  Excuse  her 
— a  girl's  timidity.  Her  nerves  have  been 
upset" 

The  bridegroom  scowled,  and  the 
stranger  3aid,  "  Is  it  so  that  fathers  sell 
their  daughters?" 

Relations  and  friends  now  surrounded 
the  girl,  and  positively  dragged  her  to  the 
altar.  She  cast  a  frightened,  appealing 
glance  at  the  handsome  stranger,  who 
stepped  forward  to  her  assistance  just  as 
a  blaze  of  lightning  illuminated  the  whole 
scene,  and  left  utter  darkness  behind  it; 
for  a  hurricane  of  wind,  coming  in  at 
the  open  door  and  window,  blew  out  the 
candles. 

The  thunder  crashed,  and  all  the  sky 
was  darkened  by  the  heavy  cloud  which 
now  came  down  in  torrents  of  rain.  The 
women  and  children  screamed,  and  there 
was  a  scene  of  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Sammarino's  angry  voice  was  heard 
commanding.  "  On  with  the  service,  Signer 
priest !  What  has  the  weather  to  do  with 
It  ?  Do  you  want  a  book  to  remind  you 
of  that  which  you  ought  to  know  by 
heart  ?  " 

Thus  admonished,  the  old  priest  pro- 
ceeded with  the  service  in  a  quavering 
voice. 

Bianca  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
equanimity,  for  she  made  the  responses 
distinctly,  and  she  alone  heard  the  voice 
that  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  It  is  I,  love — 
have  no  more  fear." 

She  alone  knew  that  the  hand  which 
slid  the  wedding  ring  on  her  finger  was 
that  of  the  handsome  stranger — her 
Heaven-sent  deliverer  as  she  thought 
him. 


The  ceremony  had  been  hurried  through 
in  the  darkness  and  panic,  when  sud- 
denly the  sky  cleared  and  revealed  the 
true  state  of  affairs ;  for  the  bridegroom 
lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  whilst  Bianca 
and  the  stranger  rose  from  their  knees 
before  the  altar. 

"  There  has  been  a  mistake,"  said  the 
priest ;  whilst  others,  examining  the  sense- 
less form  of  Count  Giusti,  exclaimed; 
"  Poor  man !  he  has  been  killed  by 
lightning." 

The  stranger  cast  a  look  of  the  most 
profound  contempt  on  the  prostrate  form 
at  his  feet.  **Ah,  yes— the  lightning— 
helped  a  little  by  my  fist,"  he  said. 

"  You  villain  ! "  cried  the  infuriated 
father.  "Let  my  daughter  go  this 
moment." 

But  Bianca  clung  to  her  deliverer. 
" He  is  my  Ausdand,"  she  said,  "and  you 
cannot  take  me  from  him." 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  We  have  all 
been  in  luck,"  he  said.  "  Illustrious 
baron,  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of 
kidnapping  you;  and  behold  your  daughter 
has  devoted  herself  instead— a  willing 
sacrifice,  as  she  will  tell  you.  I  have, 
helped  by  this  lucky  storm,  won  for 
myself  a  beautiful  bride.  Only  the  bride- 
groom you  had  tried  to  force  upon  your 
daughter  has  come  off  badly  in  the  affair. 
It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  another  daughter 
to  console  him  with.  My  beloved  bride, 
our  carriage  awaits  us  outside.  With 
thanks  and  salutations  to  the  good  priest 
who  has  married  us,  and  the  company 
assembled  to  see  us  wed,  we  will  now  set 
off  on  our  bridal  tour." 

He  drew  her  arm  within  his  own.  She 
smiled  and  accompanied  him  down  the 
aisle,  amid  terrified  murmurs  of  "Orso, 
the  brigand  chief!" 

Sammarino  alone  dared  to  interrupt 
their  progress  down  the  church.  He  fell 
on  his  knees,  clutching  at  his  daughter's 
dress.  "  Bianca !  Come  back  !  Half 
my  fortune  if  you  will  let  her  go,  Signor 
Orso ! " 

It  was  Bianca's  turn  to  speak.  "  I  will 
go  with  my  husband.  He  may  be  a 
brigand;  but  rather  a  prison  with  him 
than  a  palace  with  the  one  you  tried  to 
force  upon  me." 
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IN     THE     LAND     OF     THE     FAKIRS. 

T//E  GREAT  FEAST  OF  PURIFICATION. 
BY  AN   EYE-WITNESS. 


IMAGINE  yourself  standing  on  the 
southern  bastion  of  an  ancient 
fort,  with  an  embankment  some 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  running 
below  to  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  in  front, 
about  half  a  mile  long ;  rivers  on  either 
hand  sweeping  slowly  but  surely  to  their 
junction  at  the  end  of  this  strip ;  and 
away  to  the  left  a  vast  waste  of  grey 
sand,  reached  by  two  bridges  of  boats, 
and  bordered  on  the  horizon  by  a  cluster 
of  trees.  People  the  embankment,  the 
bridges,  and  the  strip  of  sand  with  a 
seething  multitude  of  dark,  swarthy  faces, 
closely  packed,  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards ;  brilliant  colours  jumbled  to- 
gether, oranges  and  scarlets,  mauves  and 
greens,  daring  displays  of  the  most  vivid 
shades,  yet  ,  under  the  warmth  of  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  East,  blending  to- 
gether into  a  harmonious  whole;  lengthy 
processions  of  nude  and  clothed   fakirs ; 


gaily  caparisoned  elephants,  with  here 
and  there  mounted  and  foot  police, 
looking  curiously  out  of  place  in  this 
motley  throng ;  banners  of  strange 
devices,  picked  out  in  gold  and  silver, 
weaving  aloft ;  and  a  roar  of  voices  rising 
above  the  clouds  of  dust ;  while  on  the 
left,  on  the  waste  of  low-lying  sand,  huts 
and  tents  innumerable  stretch  out  into  the 
distance  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Here 
in  faint  outline  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
great  days  of  the  ^^  Kumbh  Mela^^  held 
not  long  ago  at  Allahabad  in  Northern 
India — an  idition  de  luxe  of  the  annual 
and  less  important  ^^ Ma^h  Mela"  at 
the  same  spot.  The  Kumbh  only  occurs 
at  Allahabad  once  in  twelve  years,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  planet  Jupiter  is  in  Aquarius 
(Sanskrit  Kumbha^  lit.  "  pitcher  of  water  ") 
and  the  sun  in  Aries.  It  is  a  great  "feast 
of  purification,"  millions  of^lgrims  ^and 
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fakirs  wending  their  way  below  the  walls 
of  Akbar's  fort  to  the  Sangam  ("  union 
point"  of  the  rivers),  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  stream,  do  puja  to  Beni  Madho, 
the  presiding  deity,  and  cleanse  their 
souls  from  sin.  Some,  the  Kalpbasi 
("  good  livers  "),  see  the  Mela  through  ; 
others  come  in  for  the  day  only,  generally 
on  one  of  the  big  days,  returning  to  their 
homes  when  they  have  performed  their 
devotions  and  hr^^d  their  fill  of  the  tamasha^ 
so  dear  to  the  native*s  heart.  During  the 
Kumbh  just  over,  the  gathering  was  a 
record  one  ;  the  numbers  on  the  Amawas 
("  day  of  the  new  moon ''),   the  biggest 


for  his  wife  Sita.  Within  the  fort,  too,  is 
the  subterranean  Patalpuri  temple,  built, 
say  the  Hindus,  10,000  years  l^efore  the 
Mahomedan  Conquest,  and  containing 
the  mysterious  banyan  tree  that  never 
dies  {Akshai  Bat) ;  the  water  that  trickles 
through  the  rocky  walls  of  the  shrine 
being  the  supposed  outlet  of  the  river 
Saraswati,  which  is  lost  to  the  eye  of  the 
prosaic  geographer  in  the  sands  of  Sirhind, 
four  hundred  miles  away.  The  Saraswati 
represents  the  goddess  of  learning ;  and, 
according  to  the  pleasing  myth  of  which 
this  deity  is  the  heroine,  she  was  walking 
in  the  country  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 


Barbers  at  work. 


day  of  all,  being  roughly  estimated  as  at 
least  two  millions. 

Kumbh  Melas  are  also  held  once  in 
every  twelve  years  at  Hardwar,  Ujjain, 
and  Nasik ;  but,  though  each  of  these 
places  has  its  own  peculiar  claim  to 
sanctity,  it  is  Allahabad  that  is  described 
in  the  sacred  books  as  the  Tirth-raj 
("  chief  among  pilgrimages  ").  Its  ancient 
name,  "  Prayag"  is  evidence  that  it  was 
once  a  "  place  of  sacrifice  " ;  and  tradition 
says  that  it.  was  here  that  Brahma  the 
Creator  performed  his  ten  Aswamedhs 
("horse  sacrifices "),  and  that  the  incarna- 
tion Ram  Chandra  of  Ajudhya  came  to 
bathe    during  his   twelve    years*   search 


and  had  just  entered  the  sandy  desert, 
when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
band  of  noisy  demons  with  frightful  faces. 
Ashamed  apparently  of  her  imprudence, 
slie  sank  into  the  ground,  to  reappear  at 
far  distant  Prayaga.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
single  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  below  the  fort  is  known  to  the 
devout  as  the  Triveni  or  "  triple  braid " 
— the  Saraswati,  the  heaven-descended 
Ganges,  and  the  hardly  less  holy  Jumna. 

The  locality  has  its  own  particular 
priests,  the  Fragwais  (contraction  for 
Frayagivaia),  In  caste  they  are  Brah- 
mans — descendants,  so  the  story  runs,  of 
the  Brahman  sacrificed  by  Akbar  to  make 
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his  ramparts  strong.  The  Pra^als  are 
looked  down  on  by  the  high-caste 
Brahman,  but  they  can  afford  to  put  up 
with  this  contempt,  for  they  make  a 
very  lucrative  business  out  of  the  more 
humble  and  less  exclusive  pilgrim.  They 
are  the  Cook's  guides  of  the  Mela — 
showing  their  clients  round  and  directing 
them  how  to  perform  their  religious 
duties.  Each  Praguml  keeps  a  list  of 
customers  {Jajman\  and  the  principle  is, 
once  a  customer  always  a  customer — a 
principle  that  extends  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Jajman,  Every  Pra^al  has  his 
own  flag  and  emblem  displayed  on  the 


hair  consigned  to  the  sacred  waters  !  A^ 
many  as  two  thousand  barbers  have  been 
employed  during  a  Kumbh  at  Allahabad, 
their  licence  fees  to  Government  reaching 
the  respectable  total  of  i  i,ooo  rupees.  A 
licence  costs  the  barber  Rs.  4 — 8—0  ;  as 
his  shaving  charge  is  generally  4  annas  a 
head  and  the  demand  for  his  services 
continuous,  he  may  reasonably  expect  a 
handsome  profit  on  this  outlay.  After 
shaving  comes  the  bath,  with  the  payment 
of  one  or  two  pice  to  the  Fragwal,  and 
in  some  cases  the  offering  of  a  goat,  cow, 
horse  or  elephant  to  Beni  Madho.  This 
oiTering   is   often   the   merest   fiction,  an 


Balragi  standards,  oach  worth  nearly  £100.    The  embroidery  Is  gold  and  silver. 


Sangam — [)ictures  of  railway  trains  and 
soldiers,  and  strangest  of  all,  and  yet  not 
strange  in  the  land  of  paradoxes,  the 
Sweeper's  l)asket  (the  Sweeper  or  Mehta 
performing  the  lowest  of  domestic  offices) 
— to  guide  the  client  to  his  destination. 

The  "  form  of  service,"  so  to  speak,  is 
laid  down  in  the  Prayag  Mahatinyay 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Matsya  Puran  \ 
but,  truth  to  tell,  the  observances  pre- 
scribed in  Holy  Writ  are  not  strictly 
kept.  The  first  act  of  the  pilgrim  is  to 
offer  a  cocoanut  to  Beni  Madho ;  his 
next  to  visit  the  barber  and  get  himself 
shaved,  the  Prayag  Mahatmya  promising 
him  release  from   10,000  births  for  every 


animal  (a  cow  by  preference)  being  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  reverting  to  the 
owner  when  the  ceremony  is  over.  The 
ceremony  itself  is  a  simple  one.  The 
pilgrim  holds  the  tail  of  the  cow,  the  ear 
of  the  goat,  or  the  tusk  of  the  elephant 
offered,  while  the  Pragwal  recites  fur  him 
the  Sankalp — "With  salutations  to  Om 
and  the  great  spirit  and  that  ancient 
perfect  man  and  Brahm  also  ...  I  bathe 
in  the  Triveni  to  do  away  with  all  sins 
which  I  have  committed."  During  his 
bath  the  devotee  usually  makes  offerings 
of  milk  and  flowers  to  the  river ;  the  milk- 
man and  the  flower-seller,  both  licensed 
by  Government,  making  large  profits  ion 
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the  small  fees 
they  have  had 
to  pay. 

The  frequent- 
ers of  the  fair 
come  from  every 
part  of  India, 
and  even  from 
outside  India : 
from  north,  from 
south,  from  east, 
from  west ;  from 
Kandahar  to 
Madras,  from 
Calc  u tta  t  o 
Kashmir  — 
Hindus  for  the 
most  part,  but 
Sikhs  also,  and 
an  occasional 
traveller  from 
Tibet.  The 
humble  pilgrims 
may  be  seen  at 
almost  every 
hour  of  the  day, 
bathing  in  the 
sacred  stream, 
visiting  the 
shrine  of  Hanu- 
man  and  throw- 
ing their  tribute 
of  pice  and 
rupees  on  the 
recumbent 
figure  of  the 
monkey-god,  or 
sitting  cross- 
legged  at  the 
feet  of  some 
peculiarly  holy 
man,  patiendy 
waiting  to  scrape  up  the  morsels  of 
advice  he  may  deign  to  cast  upon 
his  respectable  audience.  Along  the 
embankment  that  runs  below  the  fort 
are  loathsome  creatures  with  malformed 
limbs,  almost  proud  of  the  deformities 
that  win  for  them  the  charity  of  the 
passer-by.  Fakirs,  too,  who  stand  on 
one  leg  or  sit  on  nails  all  the  year 
round,  besmeared  in  paint,  with  long 
unkempt  locks,  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of 
rupees  from  the  pious  Hindu ;  while  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges  are  the 
enclosures  of  the  Akharas,  These  Akharas 
are  somewhat  curious  institutions.  Religi- 
ous corporations  ruled  over  by  Mahants 
(a  sort  of  abbot),  and  professing  to  live 


FcLktr  seat9d  on  bed  of  naita. 


an  ascetic  life,  some  of  them  being  actually 
quartered  most  of  the  year  in  monasteries 
(inaths) ;  they  are,  in  a  sense,  analogous 
to  the  Orders  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Exclusive  to  the  point  of  fanaticism, 
the  Akharas  are  not  much  in  evidence 
except  on  the  great  days  of  the  Mela, 
Then  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
the  bridges  across  the  Ganges ;  and  a 
wide  open  space  along  the  embankment 
is  reserved  for  their  passage,  as,  with 
elephants,  camels  and  Nagas  leading, 
silver  and  gold-embroidered  banners  held 
aloft,  tom-toms  beating,  and  an  escort 
of  police  in  close  attendance,  they  make 
their  way,  Akhara  by  Akkfira^  toi  the 
bathing-ghats.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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A  Mahant  antf  hta  rifacipfea. 


As  may  be  imagined,  the  management 
of  a  fair  of  these  dimensions  is  no  easy 
task.  The  civil,  medical  and  police 
officers  in  charge  have  one  and  all  an 
anxious  time,  from  the  day  when  the 
Me/a  starts  to  the  moment  when  the 
last  consignment  of  pilgrims  is  shipped 
on  its  journey  home.  In  a  land  where 
bandobast  (organisation)  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  requisites  of  the  executive 
officer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men 


better  equipped  for  these  responsible 
duties  than  Messrs.  Lovett  and  Sherring, 
the  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate,  Major 
Robertson,  the  Senior  Medical  Officer, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Straight,  DS.P. ;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  all  ihese 
officers  that  diseaf^e,  when  it  has  shown 
signs  of  appearing,  has  made  no  head- 
way, and  that  regrettable  incidents  have 
been  extraordinarily  few  and  for  be- 
tween. 


r 


Police  headquarters. 
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A  NATURE  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THE  sun  came  into  the  Temple 
with  such  a  good  grace  that 
one  of  the  gardeners  set  the 
fountain  playing.  Three  elderly  pigeons, 
whose  plumage  had  seen  Ixjlter  days, 
were  attracted  by  the  music  of  falling 
water,  tmd  came  down  from  the  roof  of 
Middle  Temple  Hall  in  order  to  take 
a  bath.  They  were  interrupted  rather 
rudely  by  the  sparrow.  "Any  room  for 
a  little  one  ?  "  he  asked,  hopping  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  bowl  and  bending  down 
that  he  might  cover  his  dirty  brown 
feathers;  "Fm  a  bit  dingy,  too."  The 
pigeons  took  no  notice  at  all,  but  the 
sparrow,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  washed 
himself  very  carefully.  As  he  finished  his 
bath  a  lad  passing  through  the  gardens 
threw  some  crumbs  down,  and  the  pigeons, 
rather  forgetting  their  dignity,  made  haste 
to  secure  the  gift.  But  the  sparrow  was 
before  them.  With  a  quick  jump  he 
reached  the  ground  and  made  haste  to 
snatch  as  much  as  he  could  carry.  Having 
filled  his  crop,  he  flew  away  to  the  plane 
tree  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  not  because 
he  cared  for  it— he  preferred  trees  that 
came  to  leaf  and  bud  more  early  in  the 
year — but  rather  because  he  knew  that  the 
three  pigeons  favoured  the  tree,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  force  his  company  upon 
them. 

When    the    birds,    having    picked  up 
the  crumbs  he  had  rejected,  arrived  at 
their  accustomed  haunt,  the  sparrow  sat 
on  a  branch  com- 
manding full  view 
of  the    spot   they 
favoured  most,  and 
addressed  them  in 
severe  tones.     "  I 
Courtship.  have    decided    to 


build  in  this  tree,"  he  remarked ;  "  but 
I  don't  mind  your  using  unoccupied 
branches."  The  three  pigeons  loqked  on 
in  helpless  indignation,  but  said  no  word  ; 
and  the  sparrow,  having  carefully  examined 
all  the  branches  that  took  his  fancy, 
selected  the  point  that  offered  most 
facilities  for  supporting  a  nest,  and  flew 
swiftly  across  to  the  cabstand  at  the  corner 
of  Essex  Street.  There  he  found  several 
of  his  friends  busily  engaged  in  eating 
the  oats  that  had  fallen  from  the  horses* 
nose-bags.  He  ate  with  an  appetite  that 
the  crumbs  in  Fountain  Court  had  only 
served  to  stimulate,  and  then  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  cabman's  shelter  and 
twittered  merrily.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
zinc  roof  was  a  young  lady  sparrow  who 
knew  very  little  of  the  world— she  had 
not  been  in  London  long. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  cock-sparrow,  in 
his  most  insinuating  tone,  '*  I  am  thinking 
of  setting  up  housekeeping,  and  I  think 
you  would  make  me  an  excellent  com- 
panion." **  Thanks  very  much,"  said  the 
young  sparrow  rather  nervously,  "but 
the  fact  is  I  have  almost  promised  a 
friend  who  came  up  to  town  with  me  that 
I  would  join  him  when  he  has  found 
a  suitable  home."  "  Nonsense,  my  dear," 
replied  the  elder  sparrow ;  "  I  cannot 
possibly  allow  you  to  be  victimised  by 
some  silly  country  bird  that  does  not 
know  his  way  about,  and  would  never  be 
able  to  support  a  wife  and  family.  Why, 
one  of  the  finest  plane  trees  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  belongs  to  me.  I  keep  three  great 
pigeons  in  my  service.  I  have  the  pick 
of  the  corn  that  these  stupid  horses  drop 
from  their  nosebags ;  and  in  the  country, 
where  I  go  every  autumn  when  London 
is  too  hot  or  too  empty,  I  own  several 
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barns,  each  one  holding  enough  grain  to 
feed  a  colony.     Then,  too,  the  fountain 
in   the  court  at   the   end   of  the   street 
belongs  to  me,  and  the  water  is  always 
turned  on  when  I   wish  to  take  a  bath. 
If  your   lover   is  a   better   bird   than    I 
am,"— here   he   puffed   out   his    feathers 
and   stood  as   high   as   he   could, — **  let 
him  come  and  take  you  away  from  me/* 
"  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it,"  replied 
the  hen-sparrow  rather  weakly  j  and  raising 
her    voice 
she  called 
in    a   way 
that 
brought 
her     lover 
from     the 
grounds  of 
St.    Cle- 
ment's 
Church, 
where     he 
had    been 
looking 
out  for    a 
s  uitabl  e 
home.  The 
twitter 
thai  called 
him  to  her 
side  was  a 
note    only 
used    for 
purposes 
ofintimate 
conversa- 
tion. 

T  h  e 
argument 
between 
the  two 
c  o  c  k  - 
sparrows 
lasted  for 
about  five 
minutes, 

and  was  witnessed  by  two  messenger 
boys  and  a  cabman.  Several  other 
sparrows  in  the  vicinity  were  so  stimulated 
by  the  sight  that  they  began  to  hustle  one 
another  as  though  in  imitation  of  the 
more  serious  contest.  This  was  quite 
decisive,  and  when  the  elder  sparrow 
returned  to  the  plane  tree  he  had  secured 
his  mate,  while  his  opponent  had  left 
several  valuable  feathers  on  the  ground. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  indicating  the  fork  in 
the   branches   that   he   had    selected  for 


^ 


his   home,   "we  had   better  start   work: 
follow  me." 

They  hunted  through  the  gardens, 
picking  up  grass  and  hay,  returning  now 
and  again  to  the  cabstand  in  search  of 
horsehair  and  pieces  of  straw;  and  for 
some  days  they  worked  quite  industri- 
ously, the  burden  of  labour  being  rather 
unequally  divided,  and  the  greater  part 
falling  upon  the  younger  bird.  **My 
talent,"  explained  the  cock-sparrow,  "lies 

more  in 
the  direc- 
tion  of 
advising 
than  in 
mere  me- 
chanical 
labour." 
And  he 
frequently 
sent  Mrs. 
Sparrow 
in  search 
of  the 
coveted 
material, 
while  he 
sat  at  his 
ease  upon 
the  branch 
above  the 
nest  and 
tried  to 
stare  the 
pigeons 
out  of 
counten- 
ance. If 
one  of 
them  shed 
a  feather, 
he  would 
dive  down 
and  carry 
it  off  to 
the  nest  in 

triumph,  to  the  deep  annoyance  of  the 
foiTTier  owner.  In  a  few  days  there 
was  sufficient  material  for  the  new  home ; 
but  the  sparrow  had  ambitions,  and  did 
not  cease  from  adding  straw  and  hair 
until  he  had  put  a  dome  upon  a  great 
ungainly-looking  nest  that  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly top-heavy  and  would  not  have 
survived  a  gale.  "This  is  very  com- 
fortable," he  said  at  last :  "  you  can  now 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  you  like  without  dis- 
turbing me  " ;  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  obedient 


There  he  found  several  of  hia  friends  busily  engaged  In  eating  the  oat9 
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"Directing  most  of  hla  remarks  againat  the  three  pigeons. 

in  all  things,  set  f\\e  dull  grey  eggs  in  her 
corner  of  the  new  home  and  sat  upon  them 
quite  contentedly.  Her  spouse,  when  lired 
of  watching  the  hard  work,  would  retire  very 
early,  at  least  an  hour  before  other  birds 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  would  chat  at  great 
length  about  his  various  possessions  and 
the  social  inferiority  of  other  birds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  directing  most  of  his 
remarks  against  the  three  pigeons,  who 
sat  on  their  accustomed  branch  in  silent 
anger.  In  the  early  morning,  when  other 
birds  woke  and  went  in  search  of  food, 
the  sparrow  would  wake  too,  but  he  would 
not  get  up.  "  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
get  up  too  early,"  he  would  say ;  "  the  cabs 
will  not  be  on  the  rank  yet,  and  corn  is 
the  only  proper  food  for  a  bird  of  my 
quality.  The  other  birds  that  stay  up 
late  artd  get  up  early  are  mere  intruders, 
and  they  know  it.  London  belongs  to  us 
and  not  to  them." 

When  the  little  family  appeared,  Father 
Sparrow  had  a  brief  period  of  parental 
pride,  and  helped  his  wife  to  provide 
them  with  food.  They  hunted  the 
gardens  together  in  search  of  cater- 
pillars, and  made  many  attacks  upon 
young  buds  and  small  green  shoots. 
Beetles,  worms,  and  flies  were  also  called 
upon,  and  the  corn  supply  from  the 
cab-rank  was  in  great  demand.     He  even 


helped  to  teach  the  young  ones  to  fly, 
and  would  bring  food  to  them  when 
their  feeble  wings  left  them  stranded 
in  public  places ;  but  he  lacked  the 
patient  kindness  of  his  mate,  and  as 
soon  as  his  family  are  fledged  and 
could  shift  for  themselves  he  turned 
them  out  of  the  nest.  **  I  have  some 
forty  children,''  he  explained  to  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  who  remonstrated  meekly, 
"  and  all  that  have  not  come  to  grief 
are  doing  well  for  themselves.  I 
never  pampered  them  :  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake." 

For  a  week  or  two  after  the  first 

brood     had     learned    io    fly,     Mr. 

Sparrow  returned    to    his    bachelor 

life,  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  resumed  her 

old  place  upon  the  cabman's  shelter, 

as    though   waiting    for    her   earlier 

love.     One   afternoon    Mr.    Sparrow 

saw  them   together,   and    the  sight 

angered  him  exceedingly.     He  drove 

the   younger   bird  away,  and  called 

upon  his  spouse  to  return  to  the  nest 

and  to  add  yet  more  hay  and  grass 

to  the  dome.     "Faithless  creature," 

he  twittered,  in  a  great  rage,  "  I  am  your 

only   master — now   lay   me   some    more 

eggs,"  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  quite  obediently 

laid  five  more.     By  the  time  these  were 

hatched    the    Temple   Gardens   were  at 

their    best  ;    beetles,    butterflies,    moths, 

buds,  and  weeds  of  many  sorts,  were  to  be 

found   in  abundance,   and   Mr.   Sparrow 

would  eat  so  heartily  towards  the  close  of 

the  afternoon  that  it  cost  him  some  efforts 

to  fly  to  his   home.      Mrs.  Sparrow  did 

her    duty   in   a   wifely  fashion,   but   her 

master  was  never  contented — he  grumbled 

and  scolded  as  though  he  were  a  man. 

He  did  little  more  than  complain,  though 


"He  perched  on  the  top  of  the  cahmcm's  shelter 
and  twittered  merrily." 
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he  still  had  a  little  of  ^ft^  -ira^ 
tlie     building    mania  ^*1BEf 

left  and  would  frequently 
add  pieces  of  horsehair,  straw, 
and  feather  to  the  unsightly 
nest.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  adding  to  his  home  he  was 
not  altogether  concerned  with 
his  wife's  comfort. 

Truth  to  tell,  he  had  seen  a 
young  lady  sparrow  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  invite  her  to  the  plane- 
tree  while  Mrs.  Sparrow  was  feeding 
his  young  nestlings.  Not  unnaturally 
she  protested,  the  other  sparrows 
began  to  talk,  and  Mr.  Sparrow, 
after  rating  her  severely  for  seeking 
to  interfere  with  his  liberty  of  action, 
summoned  his  new  love  to  his  side 
and  they  flew  away  together  down 
Chancery  Lane,  over  Oxford  Street, 
by  way  of  Baker  Street  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  "  We  will 
here,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow,  as 
he  came  to  a  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  pond  where  many  beautiful  birds 
were  swimming.  **  I  was  getting  quite 
tired  of  Mrs.  Sparrow :  she  took  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  room,  and  was 
quite  undistinguished.  She  was  getting 
old  too,  I  fear;  at  any  rate  her  eggs 
were  much  lighter  than  they  used  to  be. 
Besides,  she  was  jealous,  and  she  was  a 
flirt." 

Life  in  the  Zoo  was  very  pleasant,  for 
birds  and  beasts  were  well  fed,  and 
Mr.  Sparrow,  having  an  impudence  that 
stopped  at  nothing,  would  venture  even 
into  the  lion's  house  and  snatch  shreds 
of  meat  from  the  cage  of  the  King  of 
Beasts.  But  for  all  that  he  missed  the 
companionship  of  his  old  Temple  friends 
and  the  peace  of  the  secluded  grounds. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  were  always 
crowded;   he  received  no  attention,  and 


was  looked  down  upon  by  the  haughty  inhabitants 
of  the  cages.  If  he  sought  to  rest  in  middle  day 
he  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  once  he  went 
near  to  falling  a  victim  to  an  outraged  hawk, 
near  whose  home  he  was  carrying  out  some 
prospecting  work.  **After  all,"  he  said  to  his 
young  companion,  when  he  had  expressed  his 
opinion  of  all  the  falconida  from  a  safe  distance, 
**  I  think  it  is  best  to  return  to  my  plane  tree, 
and  if  Mrs.  Sparrow  is  there  still,  she  will  have 
to  go." 
^-^  So  they  flew  back  together,  and  found  Mrs. 

Sparrow   with   her   nestlings   just    ready    to    fly. 
Mr.  Sparrow  took  his   place   on  the  branch 
above  the  nest,  leaving  his  new  mate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  and  told  Mrs.  Sparrow 
that  he  would  give  her  five  minutes  to  go 
and  take  her  family  with  her.     The  young 
birds  fluttered  out  as  best  they  could, 
and  sought  the  lower  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tree,  while  Mr.  Sparrow 
in  an  access  of  sudden  rage  jumped 
on  to  the  nest  and  started  to  demolish 
it,    sending    a   shower   of   straw   and 
.  feathers   to   the   ground.      Half 

l^jjj'J^^         way  through  his  work  he  seemed 


stay 


fresh  "^f^ 
have  to     ^^^^ 
look        ^^.c'^ 
rubbish  that  "''-^ 
dustman.    ^^ 
get  fine  straw  ^     "^%f^ 
there."    So  the  nest 


to  repent,  for  he  stopped 

and   called    for    his    new 

companion,     who     came 

obediently     and     entered 

with  him  into  possession 

of  what   was   left   of  the 

home.    "  We  shall  have 

to    give     this     a     new 

lining,"  he   said,    "and 

we  shall  want  some 

feathers ;    you   will 

get    up    early    and 

about     among    the 

is  put  out   for   the 

You  can  often 

and      feathers 

was     re- 


made and   a   fresh   ^^^'  clutch      of 

eggs     placed     there,    ^"^ 

and  Mr.  Sparrow,  well  '"•^^^^^ 

content  for  the  moment,  sat 

above  it   and  expressed   his 

contempt   for  all   birds  that 

w^ere  not   sparrows,  and  for 

the  three  dilapidated  pigeons 

in    particular.      Once    more 

the    eggs    were    successfully 

hatched,  and  the  young  birds  were  fed  as 

before,   with  an  additional  luxury  in  the 

shape  of  the  blue-bottle  flies,   that   were 

very  plentiful  just  then ;  and  by  the  time 

the  new  comers  had  learned  to  use  their 

wings  Long  Vacation  was  upon  the  hnd 


Dangers  of 
the  road. 
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Onc€  he  went  near  to  falling 
outraged  hawk,"* 


and  the  Temple  was 
empty.  "It  is  quite 
time  for  us  to  go  out 
of  town,  like  the  other 
fashionable  people," 
said  Mr.  Sparrow. 

The  family,  now  ready 
and  anxious  to  fly,  sat 
around  him  on  the 
branch  nearest  the  nest, 
and  listened  with  lively 
interest.  "  Listen,"  he 
said  gravely :  "  we  are 
going  to  my  country 
estate  just  outside 
London,  to  some  fields 
where  the  corn  has  just 
been  cut  and  the  grain 
is  quite  fresh.  You 
must  remember  that  in 
the  country  we  have 
enemies,  our  position  is  not  recognised 
as  it  is  in  town,  and  you  must  be  very 
careful  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  all 
directions." 

Then    he   led  the  way,  pausing  for  a 
while  in  deserted  squares,  but  never  stay- 
ing long,  because  of  the  hungry  cats  that 
abounded  there.     Then,  too,  there  were 
boys  with  catapults,  while  in  some  of  the 
town's   dingy   gardens   there   were    traps 
made  with  four  bricks   and   baited  with 
bread   or  grain.     All   these   dangers  the 
sparrow  knew   how   to   avoid.     Hopping 
boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  London  traffic 
in   search   of   such   food    as    the    roads 
afforded,  and  com- 
menting in  liveliest 
fashion     upon     the 
sights    and    sounds 
of  town,    the  com- 
pany   travelled    till 
sundown,     and 
passed  the  night  on 
a    roof.      "We   all 
need  fresh  air,"  said 
Father  Sparrow  that 
evening;      **the 
London     dirt     and 
soot     have      quite 
spoiled  my  appear- 
ance— all    my   deli- 


victlm  to  an 


what  beautiful  birds  we 
are."  This  was  the 
truth.  London  sparrows 
can  give  no  more  than 
an  incomplete  sugges- 
tion of  the  real  beauty 
of  their  family  plumage. 
Late  in  the  following 
afternoon  they  had  left 
the  Metropolis  behind 
them  and  were  out  in 
the  fields.  They  were 
joined  there  by  large 
numbers  of  sparrows 
whose  dingy  feathers  re- 
vealed town-bred  birds, 
and  they  swept  in  great 
flocks  all  over  the  fields. 
Observant  Londoners 
should    have    noted    a 


cate  shades 
of  colour,  the 
rich  browns 
and  chest- 
nuts, are  lost. 
Nobody  in 
town     knows 


^ 


great  diminution  in 
the  ranks  of  the  sparrows  left  in  the 
Metropolis,  for  the  holiday  makers  were 
to  be  numbered  in  tens  of  thousands. 

"Go  away  from  here,"  cried  Father 
Gander,  hissing  fiercely  at  the  sparrow; 
"  I  and  my  family  have  been  living  on 
grass  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
and  the  grain  here  belongs  to  us." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  sparrow;  "you 
are  mere  trespassers,  strangers,  thieves. 
I  see  twenty  or  thirty  of  you,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  you  were  here 
last  year.  I  have  been  to  these  fields 
for  three  seasons ;  they  belong  to  me  and 
not  to  you."  So  saying  he  hopped  away, 
and  because  he  was 
built  to  annoy  birds 
larger  and  slower 
than  himself,  he 
managed  to  keep 
just  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  the  gander, 
and  endeavoured 
industriously  to  pick 
up  the  grain  that  lay 
in  the  big  bird's 
way.  When  he  went 
to  bed  that  night  at 
the  top  of  a  hay- 
stack he  could  not 
have  eaten  another 
grain  of  corn,  and 
was  quite  unfit  to 
move  in  case  of 
emergency.  Happxily 
he  had  chosen  his 
place    high   up,   for 

Life  In  the  Zoo  was  very  pleasant."*  Digitizlate      that      evening 
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some  of  the  farm-hands  went  round  the 
barns  carrying  sieves  on  poles,  and  lighted 
lanterns.    They  held  these  sieves  against 


the 
wa 
fro 
cec 
am 
daj 
be 
kill 
hin 

his  end  in  a  sparrow  pudding; 
but  when  morning  came  only  two 
out  of  his  five  children  were  left. 

Very  little  disconcerted,  he 
proceeded  with  the  survivors  of 
his  family  to  glean  among  the  unploughed 
fields,  until  at  last,  the  exercise  tiring 
him,  he  sought  a  barn  and  chatted  with 
an  old  friend  until  afternoon.  Then, 
saying  nothing  of  his  intentions  to  his 
family,  he  proceeded  to  the  fowl  run,  and 
waited  patiently  until  the  hen-wife  came 
with  her  store  of  grain  to  the  chickens 
that  were  not  permitted  to  have  the  run 
of  the  fields.  Quite  fearlessly  he  and  one 
or  two  other  birds,  who  knew  the  land 
well,  jumped  down  among  the  chickens 
and  ate  as  fast  as  they  could,  responding 
to  the  hen-wife's  feeble  attempts  to  turn, 
them  away  with  shrill  cries  of  anger  or 
derision.     Only  when  they  had  eaten  as 

much  as  their 
crops  could 
hold  did  they 
retire  from 
the  scene  to 
seek  the  re- 
pose born  of 
a  clear  con- 
science and 
good  diges- 
tion. 

For     more 

than  a  month 

-^  .  Mr.    Sparrow 

"He  chattered  with  a  friend."       stayed  On  the 


''^^:^. 


farm,    and    while    many    scores    of  his 
companions    fell    victims    to    the    farm- 
hands, no  harm  came  to  him.     He  was 
not  altogether  useless.     If  he  ate  fallen 
grain,  he   also   devoured  weeds  in  very 
large    quantities,    groundsel,    dandelions, 
and  thistles  being  ever  welcome  additions 
to   his   menu.     When   the  cold  weather 
began   to  threaten,   and  the   fields  were 
ploughed,  Mr.  Sparrow,  who  now  had  a 
girth  that  an  alderman  might  have  envied, 
returned   by  easy  stages  to   the  Temple 
Gardens,  where  he  sat  once  more  in  the 
plane  tree  and  told  the  pigeons  what  he 
thought   of  birds   who    had    neither  the 
instinct  nor  the    intelligence    to   lake  a 
summer  holiday.     He  had  left  his  mate 
and    forgotten     his     children;     in    bad 
weather  every  sparrow  had  to  look  after 
his    own    interests.      London    at  this 
season   was  warmer   than  the  country. 
Mr.  Sparrow  had  a  dozen  little  haunts 
_^^      to  which  the  rain  could  never  pene- 
-%f    trate,  for  sleeping  purposes ;  he  even 
^'^^Sr        stuffed     some      of     them     with 
^       feathers;   it   was  as  near  an  ap- 
"         proach   to   a    nest   as   he  had 
any  need  for  after. summer  was 
^^      over.     By   day    he  joined  the 
;^  great    companies  of  birds 

"  ^  that    went    about   together 

"^;.     -    all    over     the    Temple 
rt  Gardens.     The  curious 

-"^        habit  of  packing  in  bad 
*^?  ,    weather      seemed      as 
^-.  familiar 

"*-  to     the 

sparrows 
as  it  is 
to  the 
r  e  d  - 
grouse, 
and 
through- 
out the 
*  :  winter 

[  these 
London 
birds 

ne  summer  fflght  were 

alert,  vigorous,  and  unfailing  in  their 
pursuit  of  every  opportunity.  Some  few 
fell  victims  to  cats,  carts,  motor-cars,  and 
street-arabs,  but  the  casualties  were  com- 
paratively few ;  and  if  Mr.  Sparrow  himself 
lost  something  of  the  girth  that  autumn 
in  the  country  had  given  to  him,  he  never 
went  hungry  for  long.  There  was  always 
some  sort  of  meal  to  be  had  round  the 
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cabstands,  in  the  gutters,  or  in  London's 
many  markets,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
food  Mr.  Sparrow  was  fearless. 

Spring  came  back  very  slowly  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  when  the  sun  began  to 
look  down  in  really  cheerful  fashion  upon 
the   town  it  had  neglected  so  long,  Mr. 
Sparrow  began  to  realise  once  again  that 
life    had  more  possibilities  than  a  mere 
search  for  food.     He  began  to 
cast  a  critical  eye  upon  various 
lady  sparrows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  at  last,    when   hj 

n 

SI 

f( 

h 
P 


-BHmalMn  maa  aunntng  heraeif  behind  the  buahea.' 


.  Sparrow  went  up  to  her  with  an 

ce   that  was  all  his  own,  and  in- 

er  to  come  to  his   home  on   the 

f  Temple  Church,  explaining  that 

Iding  was  his  property.     The  three 

had   left  the  plane  tree   for   the 

where  they  hoped   Mr.  Sparrow 

lot  follow,  and  he  had  shifted  his 

5  in  order  to  lose  no  opportunity 

of  improving  their  education. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair,  and  Miss  Sparrow  was 
not  ill-disposed  to  listen  to  his 
addresses.    But  her  earlier  com- 
panion was  in  no   mind  to  be 
dismissed,  and  said  as  much  in 
the  fashion  peculiar  to  sparrows.     So  Miss 
Sparrow  fluttered  to  an  adjacent  railing, 
and  allowed  her  two  lovers  to  settle  the 
matter  for   themselves,   while  Grimalkin, 
who    was    sunning    herself    behind    the 
bushes,     and      wondering     where     her 
next   meal    would    come   from,    watched 
proceedings    with    an    eager   eye.      The 
fight  was  a  very  even  one,  for  ihe  birds 
were  well  matched ;  feathers 
began  to  fly,  and  neither  of 
the  combatants  noticed  how 
Grimalkin  was  preparing  for 
a  spring. 
She  sprang. 

A  little  pile  of  feathers 
marked  the  spot  where  the 
contest  had  taken  place. 
Miss  Sparrow,  greatly 
alarmed,  flew  away,  and 
found  another  mate  before 
the  day  was  ended.  The 
three  pigeons,  who  had 
watchecl  these  proceedings 
with  ^critical  eye,  .flew  back 
to  the  plane  tree,  more 
cheerfully  than  the  occasion 
warranted. 


^  % 
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"A  little  pile  of  featkera  marked  the  apot." 
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And  is  the  world  so  weary  then,  and  is  the  world  so  old? 
Last  night  you  were  philosophers,  but  this  should  make  you  bold  I 
Oh,  this  should  make  you  see  the  gold  where  then  you  saw  the  gray, 
Oh,  this  should  make  you  glad  to  greet  another  newborn  day  1 

I  hugh  to  see  you  breathe  the  air  and  drink  it  in  awhile — 

Is  this  a  sad  philosopher  with  such  a  merry  smile? 

Is  this  a  sad  philosopher  that  flings  his  arm  so  free, 

Tliat  tramples  down  the  woodland  ride  and  laughs  and  talks  with  me? 

Oh,  here  arc  some  of  last  year's  leaves  and  oakwood  for  the  fire, 
Oh,  sweet  to  see  the  curling  smoke  mount  higher  yet  and  higher, 
Oh,  sweet  to  scent  the  savour  of  the  soon-enkindled  wood — 
On  such  a  morn  as  this,  my  lads,  to  be  alive  is  good! 

New  buds  are  bursting  in  the  glade,  new  pleasures  in  our  minds. 
And  we  have  flung  our  cares  away  to  ride  upon  the  winds. 
To  ride  upon  the  winds  and  float  and  disappear  and  die. 
And  he's  a  coward  knave  that  says  they'll  settle  byand-by  I 

For  now  we  sup  the  morning  cup  and  feel  our  tingling  veins ; 
A  merry  quip  on  every  lip,  wherein  no  barb  remains ; 
A  merry  thought,  a  jest  unsought,  good-humour  frank  and  free. 
And,  now  and  then,  the  voice  of  men  out-clamoured  from  the  tree. 

And  now  the  smoke  of  more  than  oak  goes  curling  down  the  wind. 
The  moment  flies,  and  we  must  rise,  and  leave  our  camp  behind; 
Yes !  now  the  back  must  take  the  pack,  and  we  must  get  away ; 
Oh  !  step  along,  and  start  a  song  to  greet  the  new-born  day ! 

A.  R.  Thurlocke. 


A  MAN  AND  A  MAID. 

Scene:   Thames,  Henley.  Time:  9.2,0 p.m. 

Air,  Seabrighit  an  extremely  eligible  tnan,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hales,  a  lovely  imfenmiotis  damsel,  are 
sitting  on  th€  deck  of  a  much  dccotated  house-boat,  1  hey  are  conspicuously  ignorea  by  the  test  of 
the  party,  who  are  genuinely  desirous  that  "  Poor  dear  May  should  pu It  it  ojf*' 

"  T  T  is  dreadful  to  think  that  in  another  she  thought,  as  she  edged  away.    "  How 

I      week  we  shall  all  be  separated — per-  clumsy  he  is  ! " 

haps  never  to  meet  again,"  she  said,  **It   is    a    jolly   night,"    he    went   on 

with  a  sudden  access  of  sentiment.     It  irrelevantly:  "jolly  moon;  ond  the  banjoes 

was  really  time  that  he  proposed  ;  and  now  thrumming  in  the  scented  night,  as  some 

that  she  had  definitely  made  up  her  mind  writing  chap   has  it,   make  a  fellow  feel 

that  she  couldn't  possibly  marry  George  awfully  .  .  .  awfully  .  .  .  This  is  the  night 

Seymour  and  live  on  nothing  a  year,  she  of  my  life." 

wanted  to  get  the  plunge  over.     After  all,  "  Yes,"    she    said    faintly.     Now    that 

if  he   was    lamentably   devoid   of    other  it  had   come   to    the  point,  she  felt  she 

attractions,  there  could  be  no  question  of  couldn't.     Better,    far  better   starve  with 

his  being  an  excellent  match,  and  she  was  George.     Far   better   starve  alone.      She 

very  tired  of  genteel  poverty.  looked  at  him  acutely,  criticising  his  un- 

"  Horrid  thought  I  "   he   said   quickly  :  fortunate  appearance  ;  his   be-diamonded 

"I  can't  entertain  it  for  a  minute.     Why  fingers,  his  be-bangled  wrist.     He  was  a 

shouldn't  we  meet  again,  or  .  .  .  ?"  he  self-made  man,  and  inclined  to  advertise 

moved  a  little  nearer  to  her.  the  fact 

"  *  Or  never  separate,'  he  is  going  to  say,'*  "The  Honourable  l?^9Xom^f  Ave  done 

Cnpyrijht  ,9:6  by  F.  Stewart.  ym^^^^  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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us  .very  well,"  he  went  on,  relapsing  into 
the  commonplace,  to  her  great  relief.  *'  I 
have  never  sampled  better  cooking,  and 
no  stint  as  regards  the  champagne.  Some 
of  these  high-fliers  are  pretty  shy  of 
spending  money,  IVe  noticed —especially 
the  women.  But  there,  if  they  haven't 
got  it— and  no  credit  .  .  .  Thank  God, 
I  can  give  my  wife  everything  she  wants.  .  . 
Miss  Hales  ..." 

**Yes,"  she  said  quickly.  "What's 
that  ?  "  She  started  violently,  as  the  harsh 
note  of  a  corncrake  from  a  neighbouring 
field  jarred  through  the  silence. 

"  Only  a  bird,"  he  answered.  "  Lord  I 
what  nerves  women  have !  As  I  was 
saying,  I  can  give  my  wife  everything 
she  wants.  But — but  .  .  .  For  once  his 
intolerable  stjlf-complacence  seemed  to 
have  deserted  him.  **  I — I  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
go  along  with  the  motors  and  the 
jewellery  and  the  income  .  .  .  and  I 
have  sometimes  felt  .  .  .  Now,  I  am  a 
plain  itMin." 

"Yes,"  she  said  again,  although  she 
intended  to  say  something  quite  different. 
But  what  did  it  matter,  as  long  as  she 
said  no  to  the  question  that  was  so 
obviously  imminent.  Marry  him  she 
could  not — would  not  —although  she  had 
done  her  best  during  the  last  fortnight 
to  achieve  this  end — ^although  she  had 
definitely  dismissed  George  Seymour — 
although  she  had  told  her  dearest  friend, 
in  the  hour  sacred  to  hair-brushing  the 
night  before,  that  the  motors  and  the 
jewellery  and  the  income  would  well 
compensate  her  for  their  accompanying 
incubus  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Seabright. 
But  when  she  met  it  face  to  face  she 
recognised  the  Impossible. 

"I  am  not  what  people  call  a  gentle- 


man," he  went  on,  with  appalling  candour. 
"  I've  made  my  money,  and  I  know  the 
value  of  it,  and  I  like  getting  my  money's 
worth." 

"It  is  getting  rather  damp,  isn't  it?** 
she  gasped.  "  I  think  I'll  go  down  and 
get  a  wrap." 

"  Wait  just  one  moment,"  he  implored 
"  It's  what  you  said  just  now  about  our  not 
meeting  again  makes  me  feel  I  must  say  it." 

"  Oh  !  don't,"  she  said,  half  rising.  She 
realised  with  acute  remorse  how  vilely  she 
had  treated  him — how  she  had  planned 
and  worked  to  bring  about  this  very 
terrible  half-hour  I 

"  1  like  getting  my  money's  worth,"  he 
went  on,  quite  undeterred,  "and  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I've  got  it"  Far  away 
a  man  was  singing  "To  Althea."  The 
wind  shook  the  rushes  ;  the  water  glinted 
in  the  moonlight. 

"You  are  the  nicest  woman  I  have 
ever  met — bar  one,"  he  continued. 

This  time  she  didn't  say  yes.  She 
could  only  watch  and  listen  while  he 
produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket  "I 
got  my  answer  to-night  just  before  dinner, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  you  should 
be  the  first  to  hear  of  my  bit  of  luck. 
She  isn't  what  you  would  call  a  lady,  but 
she  is  the  girl  for  me.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  idea  floating  round  that  a 
man  gets  his  money's  worth  when  he 
invests  in  a  handsome  blue-blooded  young 
female  who  condescends  to  run  his  house 
and  himself  for  a  handsome  monetary 
consideration.  Now,  that's  not  my  idea 
at  all.  When  you  have  gold  it  is  better 
to  marry  gold,  and  then  you  know  that 
you're  not  being  married  just  for  what 
you  can  give.  ...  So  damp  you  really 
must  go  ?    Oh  I    Good-night." 

F.  Stewart. 
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THANKS  to  rnany  books,  and  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  smattering 
of  information  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject, there  are  so  many  experts  in  these 
days — experts  on  paper  at  least— that  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  write  as  one  having 
knowledge.  So  I  feel  constrained  to 
explain  "right  here,"  as  our  cousins  across 
the  •'  herring  pond "  express  it,  that  as 
far  as  deer-stalking  goes,  I  am  neither  an 
expert  posing  as  a  duffer,  nor  a  duffer 
posing  as  an  expert ;  and  my  hope  is  that 
the  above  title  may  warn  off  every  old 
shikari  while  possibly  claiming  the  indul- 
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gence  of  the  other  duffers.  Deer  forests 
are  characteristically  the  monopoly  of  the 
rich ;  but,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  good 
sportsman,  more  favoured  with  this  world's 
goods,  but  possessed  of  a  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  his  less-favoured 
brethren  of  the  great  fraternity,  I  had  not 
long  ago  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  deer-stalking, 
and  of  living  through  some  thrilling 
moments. 

Arrived  at  my  destination,  my  stock-in- 
Irade  consisted  of  a  borrowed  mannlicher, 
fair    eyesight    anc^.^rjer^gsQ^Q^ough 
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ignorance  in  the  matter  of  rifle-shooting 
to  absolutely  shock  Lord  Roberts.  My  text 
was  the  advice  obtained  from  the  owner 
of  the  rifle,  an  old  big  game  hunter,  of 
wide  experience,  "  Don't  monkey  about 
with  the  sights  and  distances  ;  if  the  range 
seems  long,  fire  a  little  high." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  a  warm  September 
morning,  rain  falling  in  a  fine  mist,  we 
found  the  stalker,  gillie  and  pony  waiting 
behind  the  house,  and  we  started  for 
the   hill.     Asked  as   to  the  prospects  of 


as  something  like  sitting  on  a  large-size 
drain-pipe,  the  angle  of  which  is  con- 
stantly changing  from  anytliing  up  to 
forty-five  degrees.  However,  all's  well 
that  ends  well,  and  my  ride  ended,  when 
we  arrived  at  our  first  point  for  spying, 
by  my  not  altogether  gracefully  slipping 
round  my  mount's  neck,  and  thence  on 
to  the  ground  on  my  back,  my  heel  having 
caught  on  one  of  the  buckles  used  for 
strapping  the  deer  on. 

A  wary  ascent  of  the  ridge,  taking  great 


Seen  through  the  glaae. 


weather,  Peter,  the  stalker,  said  he 
*'  thought  there  would  be  some  rain  later 
on."  As,  to  our  inexperience,  it  seemed 
to  be  coming  down  all  the  time,  the 
remark  seemed  hardly  to  amount  to 
prophecy,  but  we  held  our  peace. 

As  I  was  the  favoured  member  of  the 
party,  who  was  to  shoot,  it  was  insisted 
that  I  should  ride  the  pony,  as  being 
better  for  the  nerves  and  steady  shooting. 
I  have  sometimes  rather  fancied  myself 
at  other  kinds  of  horsemanship,  but  this 
was  quite  a  new  variety  of  the  art. 
Jliding  on  a  deer  saddle  may  be  described 


care  not  to  show  on  the  sky-line,  was 
followed  by  a  long  survey  through  the 
glass  of  the  great  expanse  of  moor  spread- 
ing below.  We  could  make  out  deer  about 
two  miles  off",  feeding  along  the  side  of 
a  pine  wood,  sometimes  half  hidden 
among  the  trees,  and.  sometimes  in  the 
open.  Was  there  a  stag  with  them  or 
not  ?  **  Yes  !  there  he  is  !  Just  come 
out  of  the  trees ! "  The  verdict,  how- 
ever, was  "Too  small,  and  still  in  the 
velvet,"— that  is,  he  had  not  yet  shed 
the  plush  like  skin  that  covers  the  horns 
dnring  their  grow^th,.^^  An@^ggf^way 
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wast,"  as  Peter  called  it  (meaning  to  the 
left  hand,  regardless  of  points  ot  the 
compass),  over  a  waste  of  moorland  broken 
by  ridges  of  rock  and  sparse  grass  rising 
from  the  peat  bogs  and  heather,  revealed 
a  stag,  feeding  by  himself,  not  far  l)elow 
us  ;  but  he  also  was  proclaimed  too  small. 
The  glass  again  ranged  along  the  farther 
ridges,  and  just  as  we  thought  of  giving 
up  and  moving  farther  on,  Peter's  sharp 
eyes  discovered  two  stags  feeding  along 
a  ridge  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  we 


beginner.  Somehow  I  seemed  to  have  to 
jump  and  scramble  over  the  ground  that 
the  native  hill-man  takes  in  his  stride. 
Added  to  my  physical  troubles,  ever  since 
that  rifle  was  loaded  I  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  a  curious  mental  one,  very  like 
funk.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  feeling  to 
describe:  I  have  heard  it  called  "buck 
fever,"  I  think,  but  I  should  rather  call  it 
"  Riflitis  '■  or  something  of  that  kind.  At 
any  rate  the  complaint  is  accompanied 
by  hallucination,  in  which  one  tastes  all 


were  on,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  **  They'll  do,  sir,  either  of  them." 
from  Peter,  as  he  lay  down  again  to 
examine  the  ground  and  map  out  his  plan 
of  attack.  The  wind  blowing  across 
between  us  and  the  deer  would  necessitate 
a  long  circuit  in  order  to  get  to  the  lee 
side,  so  as  to  come  on  them  up  wind. 

After  carefully  inspecting  the  intervening 
country  for  any  other  deer  that  might 
disturb  our  stalk,  and  slipping  some 
cartridges  into  the  mannlicher,  we  started 
down  wind,  at  a  pace  that  soon  began 
to  tell    on   the   wind   and   limbs    of  the 


the  horrors  of  missing,  and  the  ridicule 
of  the  onlookers,  and  feels  that  one 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  quite 
alone,  and  far  from  the  eye  of  the  expert 
critic  who  is  conducting  operations. 

Fortunately,  at  this  point  a  diversion 
occurred.  When  making  our  way  up  a 
valley,  suddenly  Peter  fell  to  the  ground, 
followed  instinctively  by  myself.  Straight 
in  our  w\iy  against  the  sky,  were  what 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  lot  of 
hock  bottles  with  wings  coming  out  from 
their  necks,  but  which  quickly  revealed 
themselves  as  hinds  :  tbrey  had  seen  us, 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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had     seen    them 
last? 

Creeping  up  to 
a  little  mound 
higher  on  the 
hillside,  Peter 
slowly  raised  hii 
head,  then  signed 
to  me  to  come. 
Here  I  must 
confess  to  a  slight 
return  of  the  old 
c  omplaint— I 
could  distinctly 
hear  my  own  heart 
beating.  A 
whispered,  "Noo, 
sir,"  from  Peter, 
and  I  found  the 
rifle  in  my  hand. 
A  cautious  peep 
over     the    rocky 


The  shot. 


and  the  question  was,  would  they  take 
the  direction  of  our  stags  and  alarm  them, 
or  go  the  other  way  ?  Something  had  to 
be  done,  so  we  started  creeping  uphill, 
with  the  idea  of  heading  them  off  the  line 
of  our  stalk.  The  manoeuvre  succeeded, 
and  once  more  we  were  advancing,  when 
just  as  we  cleared  the  head  of  the  valley 
a  sharp  "  hist  !  *'  from  Peter  again  put  us 
down.  Crouching  close  to  the  ground, 
we  could  see  the  back  of  the  ridge  where 
the  stags  had  last  been  seen  ;  and  sure 
enough  there,  **hull  down" — as  the  sailors 
sny  — behind  the  hill  was  a  stag,  his  head 
only  showing,  looking  straight  at  us.  He 
was  not  two  hundred  yards  off,  and  all 
we  could  do  was  to  lie  like  stones  till 
he  lowered  his  head  again  to  feed  ;  and 
then  back  again  on  hands  and  knees 
into  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and  make  a  long 
detour  in  order  to  come  on  him  from 
better  cover. 

Funk  by  this  time  hid  gone,  and  been 
followed  by  the  cravings  of  the  hunting 
instinct  ingrained  in  all  carnivorous  animals, 
man  included.  At  last  we  were  nearing 
the  goal,  this  time  well  covered  by  the 
turn  of  the  hill  as  we  worked  cautiously 
along.  The  burning  question  was,  had 
they  moved  ?  or  were  they  still  where  we 
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ledge,  and — good  heavens !  was  I  ex- 
pected to  hit  one  of  those  little  things, 
at  that  distance  ?  I  had  heard  only  that 
day  of  a  first  stag  shot  by  a  friend  at  ten 
yards  distance.  And  though  I  had  not 
realised  it,  1  believe  I  had  harboured  a 
sneaking  hope  of  being  able  to  commit 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  murder  on 
my  own  account.  How  I  wished  1  could 
have  had  a  sighting  shot  :  Well,  here  goes 
— "high  on  the  shoulder  and  pull  off 
steady,"  the  refrain  had  been  running 
in  my  head  for  the  last  hour.  Whack  ! 
Missed,  by  Jove  !  But  he  must  have  felt 
the  wind  of  it,  or  something,  for,  almost 
before  the  report,  he  swung  right  round, 
then  topped  the  ridge,  and  vanished. 

**  Ye've  hit  him  rather  low,  sir.  Come 
on  !  "  from  Peter,  awakened  my  almost 
unbelieving  ears  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  be  up  and  doing ;  though,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  thought  he  was  only  breaking 
it  gently  to  me  that  I  had  missed.  How 
could  any  one  tell  at   nearly  a   hundred 


and  fifty  yards  exactly  where  a  deer 
had  beeh  hit?  However,  we  ran  on  to 
where  they  had  gone  over,  and  there, 
about  forty  yards  off,  lay  something 
brown  among  the  heather.  It  was  the 
**  Duffer's  "  first  stag — a  very  ordinary  one, 
but  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
estimation,  at  least. 

How  he  knew  I  cannot  tell,  but  Peter 
was  right ;  he  was  hit  rather  low  down. 

Henceforward,  to  me  the  word  of  an 
experienced  stalker  is  gospel,  especially 
as  Peter's  prophecy  of  the  morning  came 
true  also,  for  while  we  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  pony  there  came  Rain— Rain 
with  a  capital  letter,  accompanied  by 
wind  that  drove  it  right  through  one's 
clothes. 

Anyhow,  it  gave  a  flavour  to  the  wee 
dram  of  whisky  in  which  we  toasted  the 
kill,  and  explained  by  demonstration  why 
the  Highlander  drinks  that  much-discussed 
beverage  neat.  He  takes  the  spirit  inside 
and  the  water  out,  and  a  good  judge  too  ! 
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/^H,  the  red  of  the  rowan  berries 

In  the  blue  October  mist ! 
An'  the  bloom  o'  gold  on  the  bracken, 

Flaming  round  us  as  we  kissed  ! 
It's  the  scents  and  sounds  of  the  heather 

Are  in  my  mind  this  day; 
But  weary,  weary  the  heart  o'  me, 

Since  my  true  love  is  away. 

White  lone  roads  in  the  moonlight. 

Mountains  awesome  and  drear. 
Dark  of  moorland,  and  heath,  and  bog. 

Ye  are  dear  to  me,  so  dear. 
Thro'  the  dim  purple  shadows 

Shall  I  always  watch  in  vain  ? 
Och,  weary,  weary  the  heart  o'  me 

Until  he  come  again. 


It's  the  long  white  road  in  the  morning 

An'  the  long  white  road  at  night  ; 
An'  I  watch  it  the  livelong  day  between 

Till  my  eyes  ache  with  the  sight. 
'I'is  bright  with  the  glory  of  moonrise 

Or  dim  in  the  mist  and  rain ; 
But  weary,  weary  the  heart  o'  me 

Until  he  come  again. 

I  gather  the  sweet  bog-myrtle ; 

He  Toved  it  when  he  was  by  : 
I  press  it  close  to  my  longing  heart, 

But  my  eyes  are  tired  and  dry. 
Oh  the  stretches  of  purple  heather, 

An'  the  blue,  blue  hil!s  so  far: 
But  weary,  weary  the  heart  o'  me 

From  dawn  till  evening  star, 
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BY   EDEN   PIIILLPOTTS. 


Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

I. 

WHEN  I  tell  a  tale,  'tis  a  true  one, 
you  may  be  sure,  for  the  fear 
of  a  lie  was  planted  in  me  at 
a  very  tender  age.  Tis  my  own  grand- 
father I  be  going  to  tell  about,  and  not 
a  bit  over  or  short  of  solemn  fact  do  I 
ever  put  in  the  story  ;  though  few  things 
be  harder,  if  you'm  a  talkative  man, 
than  to  tell  the  same  tale  many  times 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning  to  it. 

Us  have  got  to  go  back -along  vt^ry  near 
a  hundred  year,  I  must  tell  you,  and 
Belstone  weren't  then  what  it  is  now  by 
any  means.  Now  'tis  a  very  pushing  place, 
as  you  see,  with  fine  houses  round  about 
and  a  power  of  visitors  in  summer;  but 
when  my  grandfather  lived,  'tweren't  half 
the  size,  and  rather  behind  the  tin'ies  at 
that.  However,  the  church  was  there,  of 
course,  and  the  parson  and  the  clerk. 
And  the  parson  was  his  reverence  John 
Scobell,  and  the  clerk  was  my  grandfather. 
You'll  find  their  headstones  not  twenty 
yards  apart  in  the  churchyard,  and  their 
little  quarrel  be  sunk  in  the  past  deeper 
than  they  themselves  be  sunk  in  the  pit. 

Andrew  Heathman  was  my  grand- 
father's name,  and  he  had  a  bit  of  a  farm 
two  mile  out  from  Belstone.  There  he 
lived  along  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren :  three  maidens  and  my  father,  who 
was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  A  man  very 
well  thought  upon  was  Andrew.  He  had 
a  light  and  gladsome  heart,  and  no  revel 
or  merrymaking  was  complete  without 
him.  Not  a  foe  till  he  turned  of  forty- 
five,  and  then  'twas  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  that  these  things  happened  to  him. 

William  Butt— the  only  enemy  as  my 
grandfather  ever  had — might  have  been  a 
thought  younger  than  Andrew  Heathman  ; 
but  the  trouble  comed  from  him  and  the 
facts  are  clear  enough.  Butt,  to  begin 
with,  was  a  foreigner — an  Exeter  man. 
He  settled  in  Belstone,  however,  and 
done  very  well  for  himself,  being  a  cobbler 
and  a  God-fearing  man  to  the  eye.  He 
married  Farmer  Bickford's  daughter,  went 
to  church  regular,  and  gave  no  credit  in 
his  business. 

I    can   tell   you    what   these   two  men 


looked  like,  for  I've  had  it  from  father, 
who  knowed  'em  both  well.  Billy  Butt 
was  a  black  sort  of  chap,  hairy  as  a 
spider,  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  fighting 
nose.  Justice  was  what  he  set  afore 
everything ;  and  some  said,  seeing  what  a 
stickler  he  was  for  the  last  farthing,  that 
there  was  Jew  blood  in  his  veins.  A  very 
fine,  tall  man,  though  round  in  the 
shoulders  owing  to  his  trade.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  vicar,  owing  to 
a  way  he  had  with  the  boys  and  a  great 
gift  of  teaching  in  Sunday-school.  AVhen 
the  young  youths  seed  such  a  powerful 
chap  as  Butt  along  to  church  Sundays, 
and  always  prayerful  and  pious,  even 
on  Saturday  night,  they  felt  that  there 
must  be  something  in  religion ;  and 
there's  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
man  did  a  deal  of  good  in  his  stern  way. 
But  it  shook  a  few  when  he  had  Widow 
Crocker  up  for  five  shillings — a  debt  her 
husband  left  behind  when  he  was  killed 
sudden  at  Sticklepath  village  in  the  saw- 
pit  there.  He  died  terrible  behind  in  the 
matter  of  money,  and  Butt  lost  his  five 
shillings;  and  my  grandfather  said  a  sharp 
thing  or  two  about  it  in  company  at  the 
"  Hearty  Welcome,"  which  Butt  heard  of 
and  never  forgave.  The  cobbler  didn't 
know  he  was  such  a  mulligrubs  himself, 
you  see,  and  when  afterwards  my  grand- 
father, in  his  breezy  way,  showed  him  up 
and  told  him  to  his  face  he  was  the  sort 
of  sharp-clawed  chap  as  devoured  widows' 
houses,  Billy  didn't  like  it.  Then,  to 
make  matters  worse,  my  old  man  kept 
the  cobbler  waiting  for  three  months  for 
the  price  of  three  pair  of  boots,  and  when 
Butt  met  him  and  told  him  short  and 
sharp  that  he  gave  no  credit,  grandfather 
just  said  he  knowed  it,  and  that  the 
cobbler  must  be  larger-minded  and  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  have  them  do 
unto  him.  With  that  Black  Billy  flared 
up  and  told  Anjirew  Heathman  that  he 
didn't  want  no  lesson  in  his  duty  from 
him,  and  grandfather  answered  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  Butt  needed  teaching 
as  much  as  anybody. 

"  But  no  doubt  you'm  so  busy  of  a 
Sunday  telling  the  childer  their  whole 
duty  to  God  and  man,  that   you  iiavent 
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got  any  time  to  see  or  larn  where  you  religious  man,  with  a  very  rare  and  Christ- 
miss  yoilr  own  ! "  says  grandfather  in  his  hke  way  of  rejoicing  in  other  people's 
fearless  wav.  luck. 


"Billy  Butt  was  a  black  sort  of  chap,   hairy  as  a  spider. '' 

As  to  Andrew's  appearance,  he  was  a  After  he  had  got  talked  to  so  straight, 

stuggy  chap  with   a    round    barrel  and  a  then    'twas    war    to    the     knife    between 

big  voice,  and  little    bright   eyes   always  grandfather    and    cobbler,    as    you   may 

quick  to  get  the  fun  out  of  life.     But  a  suppose,    for    Butt  dW^^^Oo^C^'^l®^^"^  '> 
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and  to  be  told  their  duty  is  a  thing  very 
few  men  will  stand  from  a  fellow-man. 
Tis  just  that  we  all  think  we  know  better 
than  anybody  can  teach  us ;  but  to 
know  it's  one  thing,  and  to  do  it's 
another.  They  was  both  clever,  both 
could  read  and  write  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  both  might  be  said  to  be  prosperous 
men  and  public  characters.  Because  my 
grandfather  was  parson's  clerk,  and  Butt 
was  a  sidesman,  and  kept  the  church 
accounts  in  a  vc-y  skilful  manner,  and 
Mr.  Scobell  thought  the  world  of  him. 

They  both  had  plenty  of  friends,  though 
father,  as  a  native  born  and  bred  to 
Belstone,  naturally  numbered  most.  Be- 
sides, there  was  more  human  nature  in 
him,  if  you  understand  me.  He  had  a 
wink  for  the  girls,  and  a  penny  for  the 
childer,  and  a  half-pint  for  a  friend  any 
day  of  the  week.  He  liked  his  meat  and 
drink,  and  didn't  carry  Sunday  ways  into 
the  weekday  so  conspicuous  as  what 
Butt  did.  A  kinder  heart  never  beat  in 
a  man's  bosom  ;  and  him  and  old  West- 
away,  that  went  bankrupt  after,  and  died 
next  thing  to  a  pauper,  was  as  like  as 
peas  in  a  pod.  Mrs.  Heathman,  my 
grandmother,  was  fortunately  a  careful 
sort,  so  grandfather  got  kept  in  bounds  ; 
and  indeed  'twas  never  said  against  him 
that  he  went  long  in  debt,  for  when  my 
father  corne  of  age  he  soon  put  things 
right,  and  grandfather  was  very  well  con- 
tent to  let  him  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

But  'twas  in  the  part  of  parish  clerk 
that  Andrew  Heathman  might  be  said  to 
shine  brightest.  For  years  and  years  he 
never  missed  a  service  ;  but  now  you 
can't  even  see  where  he  used  to  do  his 
part  so  regular,  for  that  old  gallant  pulpit 
be  pulled  down,  though  I  mind  it  very 
well  as  a  boy,  and  the  players'  gallery  too. 
Now  there's  nought  but  a  stone  pulpit, 
scarce  lifted  a  yard  above  our  heads  ;  but 
long  ago  us  had  a  grand  and  lofty  master- 
piece, so  noble  as  a  ship  in  full  sail ;  and 
parson's  place  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
grandfather's  place  was  down  beneath  him, 
while  high  above  'em  both  was  the 
prenc  hing  pulpit,  to  which  the  clergyman 
used  to  climb  when  the  time  come  for 
his  discourse.  And  'tis  a  much  more 
solemn  and  proper  thing  for  the  minister 
to  be  lifted  up,  in  my  opinion.  In  these 
here  stone  pulpits,  he's  scarce  above  us  at 
all ;  but  in  they  *'  three-deckers,"  as  they 
was  called,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
congregation,    as    he    ought    to   do,  and 


made  a  much  more  striking  appearance. 
There  was  once  a  chap  preaching  against 
us  to  Belstone,  in  the  matter  of  laxness 
concerning  tithes.  And  he  got  that 
fierce  that  he  overset  the  Bible's  self; 
and  the  holy  book  flew  into  the  air  and 
comed  down  as  near  as  billy-ho  on 
grandfather's  head  ;  and  the  forrels  was 
torn  off  it,  and  the  Word  took  ihrce-and- 
sixpence  to  mend  at  Okehampton.  'Twas 
a  heart-shaking  sight,  and  well  my  father 
remembered  it. 

Now  the  great  trouble  began  thus : 
William  Butt  went  one  Saturday  night 
into  the  "  Hearty  Welcome "  to  see  a 
young  man  as  he  wanted  to  save  from 
wasting  his  money  on  liquor.  The  young 
man  wasn't  there,  but  m^  grandfather  was, 
together  with  old  Westaway,  and  Noah 
Beam,  and  Tom  Cobley,  and  Alec 
Chastey,  and  a  good  few  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was  a  rally  of  friends  to 
welcome  back  Michael  Ford,  a  sailor-man 
who  had  been  away  from  his  home  for  ten 
year  and  seen  many  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Well,  everybody  was  very  jolly, 
and  who  shall  blame  them  ?  And  Hanna- 
ford,  the  innkeeper,  knowed  there  was 
only  half  an  hour  left  afore  closing  time, 
so  naturally  he  didn't  want  to  waste  no 
words  with  Butt,  who  was  a  teetotaler  at 
best,  and  never  been  known  to  rise  above 
a  bottle  of  ginger-beer. 

"Young  Parsons  ban't  here,"  said 
grandfather ;  "and  so  much  the  worse 
for  him,  for  we'm  having  a  pretty  evening. 
Don't  you  worrit  the  boy  with  religion  too 
bad,  Billy  Butt,  else  you'll  drive  him  in 
the  opposite  direction." 

'Twas  a  rash  thing  to  say,  I  grant  you ; 
but  grandfather  happened  to  be  in  a 
mellow  mood,  with  a  drop  of  good  spirits 
in  him  and  his  pipe  drawing  suent.  They'd 
made  him  chairman  of  the  gathering,  and 
all  was  going  merry  as  a  marriage  bell 
when  Butt  comed  in  upon  the  fun,  like 
a  nip  of  east  wind  when  a  door's 
opened. 

"  No  call  for  you  to  be  £0  sour,  my 
dear,"  said  I'armer  Westaway  in  his  gentle 
fashion  of  speech. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  says  Noah 
Pearn.  "  I've  no  patience  with  these 
here  psalm-smiting  people,  as  always 
pretend  they've  just  been  buttonholing 
Providence  A'mighty  -  and  put  on  the  airs 
of  Moses  coming  down  the  Mount." 

"  Pitch  alongside  the  fire,  William  Butt, 
and  listen  to  Michael    Ford  here  telling 
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about  icebergs,"  said  grandfather ;  but  by 
that  time  the  cobbler  was  furious,  and  let 
his  temper  get  the  better  of  him. 

"You  ought  to  blush  for  yourselves, 
you  old  men,"  he  said.  "In  these  bad 
times,  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
around  us,  and  God  forgotten,  and  the 
young  going  to  rack  and  ruin  on  every 
side,  you  ought  to  fight  for  righteousness 
instead  of  meeting  here  to  sing  and  drink 
and  help  the  Devil's  business !  " 

Then  Hannaford  growed  a  bit  red,  as 
well  he  might,  and  spoke  out  straight. 

"  No  politics,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Butt," 
he  said.  "  I'll  have  none  of  it  in  my  bar 
parlour ;  and  'tis  more  than  you  can  do, 
or  parson  either,  to  show  that  singing  and 
drinking  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
so  now  then  !  " 

"'Tis  Jeremiah  and  water,"  says  young 
Sammy  Youldon,  a  terrible  clever  chap 
with  a  sharp  tongue,  educated  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

And,  if  you'll  believe  me,  from  that  day 
forward  Billy  Butt  was  called  "Jeremiah 
and  water  "  till  he  left  Belstone  ten  year 
later. 

Well,  the  upshot  was  that  he  went  out 
of  the  bar  in  a  devil  of  a  rage,  and  marched 
straight  off  to  his  reverence.  What  he 
said  was  only  got  afterwards  by  a  side 
wind  ;  but  there's  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Scobell's  ear  was  cruelly  abused,  for  three 
days  later  the  parson  had  grandfather 
afore  him  in  the  vestry,  and  told  him  that 
he  felt  'twas  time  they  made  a  change  to 
church. 

"  What  sort  of  change,  sir  ?  "  asks  my 
grandfather. 

"  A  change  of  clerk,"  says  parson. 

"  J  immery  ! "  cries  grandfather.  "  This 
is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it.  Why  for  do 
your  reverence  say  this  ?  " 

"To  be  plain  with  you,"  answers 
parson,  "  I'm  not  quite  sitisfied  with  your 
conduct  out  of  church,  Mr.  Heathman. 
My  clerk  must  be  above  reproach.  I've 
heard  things  not  to  your  credit." 

"  'Tis  last  Saturday  night  at  the  *  Hearty 
Welcome  '  ?  "  asks  grandfather. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  need  enter  into 
details,  and  I  hope  you  won't  press  for 
them,"  answers  his  reverence. 

"  I  don't  want  no  details,"  declares 
grandfather.  "  If  you've  heard  any  details 
that  I've  misl>ehaved  myself,  they  are  lies, 
parson,  and  I'll  prove  it  when  and  where 
you  like." 

*'  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  discuss  the 


matter,  Andrew,"  answered  the  reverend 
gentleman.  **  At  any  rate,  after  ntxt 
Sunday  I  appoint  a  new  clerk.  And  I 
must  ask  you  kindly  to  resign,  and  so 
save  me  the  sorrow  of  dismissing  you 
and  creating  a  scandal  in  Belstone." 

"  No,  I  ban't  going  to  resign,"  said 
grandfather  firmly. 

"  Then  I  must  dismiss  you." 

"  That  won't  do  neither,  your  rever- 
ence.    I  bnn't  going  to  permit  it." 

Then  Mr.  Scobell,  though  the  mildest 
mannered  and  kindest  of  men,  got  niffed. 
"  We  shall  .see,  Andrew  Heathman,"  he 
said  in  a  very  tragical  voice. 

"  So  we  shall,  your  reverence,"  answers 
my  grandfather— firm  as  a  rock. 

They  left  it  at  that,  and  the  village  had 
something  spicy  to  talk  about  till  the  next 
week. 

II. 

Come  Sunday,  after  axing  out  the 
marriages,  parson  told  the  people  that 
hereafter  he  was  going  to  have  a  new 
parish  clerk,  and  that  Mr.  William  Butt 
would  be  the  man  !  There  was  a  regular 
rustle  through  the  congregation,  like  the 
wind  getting  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  my 
grandmother  went  fainty  and  had  to  be 
led  out  by  two  of  her  girls.  But  grand- 
father took  it  calm,  and  waited  his  time, 
and  went  on  with  the  service  as  if  'twas 
nothing  of  any  account. 

There  was  a  lot  of  chattering  after 
prayers,  and  the  promise  of  a  pretty  lively 
row  presently.  People  took  sides,  as 
they  do  over  everything — next  w^orld  and 
the  way  to  get  there  included ;  but  'twas 
a  very  uncomfortable  look-out  for  Billy 
Butt,  because  not  above  a  dozen  folk, 
including  his  own  wife,  upheld  him, 
whereas  grandfather  had  the  village  with 
him,  you  might  say.  Old  Tom  Cobley 
and  Tom  Redvers— grandfather  of  Saul 
Redvers, — and  Noah  Pcarn,  and  Jack 
Pearn,  and  the  Chasteys,  fathei  and  son, 
and  a  score  more  re.solute  men,  including 
Hannaford  of  the  public-house,  and  West- 
away,  and  of  course  my  father,  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  old  parish  clerk;  while 
against  'em  they  had  the  sexton  and  his 
reverence,  and  Squire  Yeo — a  man  too 
lazy  to  think  for  himself,  and  always  ready 
to  go  the  way  any  stronger  creature  axed 
him— and  Billy  Butt. 

Well,  Andrew  Heathman  held  a  sort  of 
a  meeting  it  the  "  Hearty  Welcome,"  and 
told   his   friends  what   he   ^^rSpij^I/^^ 
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do  alx)ut  it ;  and  Parson  Scobell  had  a 
meeting  too.  And  when  grandfather 
heard  what  had  happened  at  that 
meeting,  through  Jimmy  Masters,  who 
went  to  it,  changing  iiis  mind  afterwards 
and  coming  over  to  our  side,  he  knowed 
how  'twas  to  be. 


resolute  man  Hke  you  will  try  and  take 
your  place  willy  nilly  ;  so  parson,  who 
don't  want  no  upstore  in  the  house  of  God, 
be  going  to  guard  the  clerk's  desk  against 
you  by  main  force.  So  soon  as  church 
is  open,  the  sexton,  that  whey-faced  fool 
Peter    I^wrence,   is   to  stand    afore    the 


'No,   I  ban't  going  to  resign,'  said  grandfather,  firmly." 


Jimmy  runned  in  the  bar  full  of  his 
news,  and  though  grandfather  began  by 
saying  he  didn't  want  nothing  to  do  with 
an  enemy,  he  forgived  Masters  and  let  him 
come  over  to  his  side  when  he  heard  what 
the  Reverend  Scobell  had  arranged  to  do. 

"  They   reckon,"  says   Jimmy,  "  that  a 


entrance  of  the  clerk's  desk  ;  and  just 
before  service  Billy  Butt  be  going  up  into 
it ;  and  they've  got  five  men  to  guard 
him  from  any  interference.  They  be 
Lawrence,  and  the  Thatchers  from 
Weston  Farm,  and  his  reverence's  son, 
Mister  Walter,  5^l^o;s, ^o@(jf^g^,  and 
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me.  But  I  shall  tell  Butt  to-morrow  as  Fve 
gone  over  to  the  other  side,  being  as  great 
a  stickler  for  justice  as  him  ;  so  they^ll 
have  to  find  somebody  else,  and  'twill 
take  'em  a  longful  time." 

So  that  was  how  it  stood,  and  the  party 
looked  to  grandfather  to  know  what  he 
thought  to  be  at. 

He  soon  told  'em. 

"  The  clerk's  desk  be  mine  by  law  and 
ordinance,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  dare  the 
country  to  turn  me  out  of  it.  Right  be 
my  side  to  begin  with,  and  I'll  have  might 
my  side  too.  If  I'm  in  the  desk  afore 
Butt  comes,  "  'twill  take  a  better  man  than 
him,  or  his  reverence  either,  or  Peter 
Lawrence  either,  to  turn  me  out." 

**  How  be  you  going  to  get  in  ? "  asks 
old  Cobley. 

*'  That's  the  reason  we  be  here,  uncle," 
says  my  grandfather.  "  We  can't  get  the 
keys,  for  certain,  because  sexton's  against 
us ;  but  there's  a  night  coming  afore  the 
Sabbath  morn,  and  during  that  night,  in 
a  proper  Christian  spirit,  I  be  going  to 
break  in  the  church  and  take  my  place. 
Then  the  first  thing  the  worshippers  will 
see  will  be  me  in  the  old  spot  with  six 
of  you  bold  heroes  ranged  round  about 
to  keep  law  and  decency  in  the  Lord's 
House." 

'Twas  held  a  very  proper  plan,  and 
everybody  wanted  to  go  in  and  back  up 
grandfather  ;  but  he  chose  six  only,  mostly 
bachelors,  because,  as  he  said  very  truly, 
let  it  get  about,  and  the  church  might  be 
watched  by  night,  and  something  ondacent 
might  happen. 

So  he  just  chose  his  son,  my  father 
that  w^as,  and  young  Luke  Ferrars,  the 
wrestler,  and  Tom  Redvers  for  his  noted 
strength,  and  ihcy  non-marrying  men 
Noah  and  Jack  Pearn,  and  the  younger 
Chastey.  Jimmy  Masters  begged  to  be 
chosen  also,  because  he'd  split  on  the 
other  meeting,  so  grandfather  let  him 
come. 

Then  'twas  how  to  get  grandfather  into 
the  church  unbeknownst ;  and  that  they 
did  very  easy  by  taking  out  a  bit  of  leaded 
glass  from  the  vestry  window.  All  went 
well,  because  the  Saturday  night  was  fine 
and  clear,  though  cold  ;  and  they  popped 
grandfailier  into  church,  all  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  wi'  a  cold  pasty  and  a  bottle  of 
cordial,  so  as  he  might  pa.'^s  the  night 
pretty  easy,  and  be  up  to  the  mark  in 
the  morning.  He  slept  very  sound  in 
the  Squire's  pew,   so  he  told  'em  after, 


and  then  he  went  and  had  a  wash  in 
the  vestry,  and  got  up  in  the  clerk's  box 
and  kept  out  of  sight  when  Lawrence 
corned  in  and  opened  the  church.  But 
long  afore  the  bells  beginned,  in  marched 
my  father,  and  Ferrars  and  Redvers, 
and  Noah  and  Jack  Pearn,  and  Chastey 
and  Jimmy  Masters.  And  they  settled 
down  in  a  row  so  near  the  pulpit  as  they 
could  get.  Then  comed  the  other  party, 
as  you  might  call  the  enemy ;  and  so  soori 
as  ever  Butt  walked  up  the  aisle,  grand- 
father, as  waited  for  that  moment,  pops 
up  out  of  the  clerk's  box,  and  stands 
there  as  calm  as  a  lion  looking  down  at 
the  folk  ! 

Butt  and  his  party  beginned  to  chitter, 
and  young  Mister  Walter  Scobell,  parson's 
son,  was  for  going  up  there  and  then 
and  dragging  grandfather  down  by  the 
leg,  if  need  be ;  but  Redvers,  he  barred 
the  way  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  and 
explained  that  him  and  his  friends  was 
there  to  see  fair  play  done,  as  became 
honest  men  and  good  Christians. 

Not  much  praying  went  on,  1  warn  'e ! 
The  church  was  in  a  regular  hum,  more 
like  a  beehive  than  God's  house.  Then 
the  players  set  up  their  moosic,  and  his 
reverence,  who  knowed  what  had  hap- 
pened, sailed  in  with  his  garments  flying 
about  him.  He  went  to  his  place  and 
buried  his  face  as  usual,  and  the  moosic 
stopped,  and  there  came  a  terrible  silent 
moment.  Twas  *  which  he  should,'  as 
we  say,  and  Butt's  side  pinned  their  faith 
to  his  reverence,  and  my  grandfather's 
side  was  quite  sure  in  their  own  minds 
that  Heathman  would  win.  And  if  he 
didn't  win,  Ferrars  and  Redvers,  who 
wasn't  exactly  God-fearing  men  in  the 
highest  sense,  meant  to  paint  the  church 
red,  and  fight  to  the  last  for  grandlaiher 
rather  than  he  should  be  throwed  out. 

"  Andrew  Heathman  !  "  began  parson, 
in  his  solemnest  tone  of  voice,  "  1  order 
you,  in  the  name  of  Law  and  of  God, 
whose  servant  I  am,  to  leave  the  clerk's 
desk,  in  order  that  the  man  I  have 
appointed  to  take  your  place  may  do 
so." 

"  Reverend  John  Scobell,"  answers  back 
grandfather,  clear  as  a  bell,  *'  I  ban't  going 
to  budge  an  inch  !  " 

**  And  why  for  do  you  refuse  ?  "  asks 
parson. 

**  I'll  tell  you,"  says  grandfather.  *'  I've 
been  clerk  of  this  parish  for  nearly  sixteen 
years,  since  I  was  thirty  V^^^C^^p-^A^L 
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anybody  in  this  church  can  call  home  a 
better  clerk,  let  him  up  and  do  so." 

"  Not  one  soul  amongst  us  ! "  piped 
old  Cobley  from  down  by  the  font. 

"  V^ery  well.  Now  you  tell  me  I'm  to 
go.  And  I  humbly  ax  your  reverence 
to  tell  me  why  I'm  to  go?" 

With  that  up  jumps  Squire  Yeo. 
"  Don't  answer  him,  Scobell !  "  he  says, 
very  excited.  "  Don't  bandy  words  with 
the  rascal.     How  does  he  dare  to " 

He'd  got  that  far  when  Tom  Redvers 
interrupted  him.  **  You  be  quiet,  your 
honour,"  he  says,  very  firm,  for  he  was  an 
independent  man,  and  had  nought  to  fear 
from  the  quality.  "  You  don't  know 
nothing  about  this  bobbery,  and  you've 
no  right  to  interfere.  The  difference  be 
between  parson  and  clerk,  and  wc'm  here 
to  see  fair  play,  if  you  please." 

"  You  tell  me  to  go,  and  I  deny  it 
and  defy  it,"  says  grandfather,  calm  as  a 
rock.  **  'Tis  a  great  slur  on  my  char- 
acter for  goodness,  and  an  insult  to  my 
growing  family  and  my  friends  in  general. 
I'm  forty-six  year  old;  my  voice  is 
sound  as  a  bell ;  I  can  read  the  hard 
words  as  easy  as  any  man  barring  your 
reverence's  self,  and  I  behave  in  a  seemly 
manner  both  inside  church  and  outside 
it.  Then  what  have  you  got  against  me  ? 
Ban*t  I  in  reason  to  ax  to  know,  neigh- 
bours ?  " 

The  people  hummed,  and  Mr.  West- 
away  rose  up  in  his  place  and  spoke. 
"  If  you  please,  your  reverence,  the  man's 
in  the  right  Of  it,"  he  said.  **You'm  a 
very  high-minded  creature,  and  none's  got 
any  cause  but  to  respect  you,  to  my 
knowledge.  But  if  you  sack  Andrew  here 
without  telling  us  for  why,  we  shall  take 
it  very  unkind,  to  say  it  respectful." 

Then  squire  and  young  Mister  Walter 
made  a  diversion,  and,  most  improperly, 
had  a  dash  for  the  clerk's  desk ;  but 
Ferrars  stopped  Mister  Walter,  and  laid 
him  down  gentle  as  a  sucking  babe ;  and 
Redvers  took  squire  by  his  coat  collar,  to 
the  wonder  of  the  people,  and  held  him 
back.  I'm  sorry  to  sa!y  theh*  that  Scjuire 
Yeo  forgot  where  he  was,  and  used  a 
crooked  word;  and  Butt's  party,  feeling 
'twas  their  turn,  now  chipped  in,  and  had 
a  dash  for  the  clerk's  box.  Another 
moment,  and  there'd  have  been  sacrilege 
without  a  doubt ;  but  parson's  voice  was 
lifted  like  a  trumpet,  and  he  stilled  the 
breaking  storm. 

"  Peace,  peace !  "  he  cried.    "  Wretched 


men,  remember  where  you  stand !  In 
God's  name  let  everybody  sit  down  in  his 
place  and  listen  to  me  ! " 

They  obeyed,  of  course,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  Name ;  and  he  went  on. 

"  It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  Andrew 
Heathman  is  a  frequenter  of  drinking- 
places,  and  has  been  seen  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.    Is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  More  than  enough,"  said  Squire  Yeo  ; 
and  then  that  scamp  of  a  Sammy  Youldon 
looked  across  at  the  men-servants  from 
Yeo  Hall,  and  said  to  a  footman  : 
"When  did  you  last  carry  the  master 
up  to  bed  after  his  dinner,  Teddy 
Bassett  ?  " 

"  Hush — hush  ! "  cried  the  people,  and 
then  grandfather  spoke. 

"  Let  the  man  or  woman  or  child  who 
has  ever  knowed  me  the  worse  for  liquor 
stand  up  herp  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  speak  against  me,"  he  said.  "  If  there's 
one  being  in  this  place  as  ever  saw  me 
even  bosky-eyed,  I'll  get  down  out  of  this 
box  and  never  more  come  into  it.  If 
there's  one  here  can  do  it — only  one  ! " 

"  Bravo,  father  !  "  said  my  father  in  his 
excitement ;  and  the  folk  cried  :  "  Hush — 
hush  ! "  again. 

**  Come  !  "  said  grandfather,  **  testify 
against  me,  you  people  of  Belstonc." 

But  not  a  living  soul  moved.  Of  course 
there  wasn't  .  so  much  as  a  mouse  in 
Belstone  as  had  ever  seen  the  man  drunk 
or  near  it. 

The  Reverend  Scobell  looked  towards 
Billy  Butt.  **  I  must  ask  you  to  speak, 
William  Butt,"  he  said. 

"  Truth's  truth,"  began  the  cobbler.  "  I 
went  into  the  *  Hearty  Welcome '  a  bit 
ago  to  try  and  find  a  man  there  and  get 
him  away  ;  and  there  was  Andrew  Heath- 
man  ;  and  if  he  wasn't  drunk,  he  was 
near  it.  Far  too  much  he'd  taken,  God's 
my  judge  if  he  hadn't." 

'*  Now  we  know  where  we  stand,  then," 
answered  grandfather.  **  Be  you  a  tee- 
totaler, or  ban't  you,  William  Butt  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  am." 

"  And  never  took  beer  or  spirits  in 
your  life  ?" 

*'  Never." 

**  Then  how  do  you  know  what's  too 
much  and  what  isn't  too  much  ?  " 

*'You  were  excited  and  mighty  wild,'' 
says  the  cobbler.  He  flinched  a  bit  too, 
for  some  men  were  hissinpj. 

"So  be  you  now,"  answered  grand- 
father.    "  But  shall  us  say-^ou'm  drunk, 
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because  your  voice  goes  up  into  your 
head  and  your  beard  flies  about  like  a 
bush  in  a  gale  of  wind  ?  " 

Then     he     turned     to     Mr.     Scobell. 


ban*t  all  my  friends,  and  they've  got 
nought  to  gain  by  saying  I  was  sober  if 
I  was  not.  Stand  up,  you  chaps,  and  let 
his  reverence  see  you." 


'Peace,  peace!'  he  cried.     'Wretched  men,  remember  where  you  standi"" 


**  There  was  upwards  of  ten  men  in  the 
bar.  parlour  of  Mr.  Hannaford's  public- 
house  that  night,  your  reverence,"  he  said. 
"  And  every  man  of  the  ten  be  in  this 
church   at  this  minute.     Ax  'em.     They 


Up  got  the  ten,  including  Michael 
Ford,  the  sailor  they'd  met  together  to 
welcome. 

"  Was  Heathman  sober  that  night  ?  " 
asks  the  parson.       ,,,,,,  ^^GoOglc 
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And  every  man  said  *'  Yes  ! "  except 
Hannaford,  who  said,  "  Sober  as  a  judge, 
and  always  is." 

"Tis  one  teetotaler's  word  against  the 
nation,  you  may  say,"  summed  up  grand- 
father. "And  on  that  I'll  make  bold  to 
ax  you,  for  my  credit's  sake  and  my 
family's  sake,  to  go  on  with  Morning 
Prayer  and  say  no  more  about  it,  reverend 
sir.  Perhaps  the  man  meant  well  ; 
perhaps  he  wanted  to  have  my  place  and 
didn't  care  how  he  got  it.  Anyway,  I  for- 
give even  him.  But  he  ain't  got  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  drink  to  pass 
opinions  upon  it ;  or  tell  the  difference 
between  a  fresh  man  and  a  market-merry 
one ;  or  say  if  a  chap  may  be  called  just 
simply  *on,'  or  honestly  *  drunk.'  Then 
again,  how  can  such  an  ignorant  chap 
decide  if  a  man's  *  beastly '  drunk,  or 
*  blind '  drunk,  or,  in  a  word,  *  dead ' 
drunk  ?  These  be  things  that  call  for 
practice  and  wide  understanding.  And 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say,  except  that, 
having  right  and  justice,  and  Belstone, 
anci  the  A'mighty  on  my  side,  I'll  not  go 
down  from  my  high  duty  of  clerk  of  this 
parish  for  less  than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
So  there  it  stands.^ 

Then  by  way  of  answer  the  clergyman 
spoke  in  this  handsome  manner.  *'  It  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  you  have  been 
wronged,  Andrew  Heathman,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  confess  it  and  bitterly  to  regret 
it.  The  fault  is  mine.  All  blame  lies 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  frankly  and 
freely  apologise  to  you  and  to  your  friends 
for  this  very  painful  position  in  w^hich  you 
have  been  placed.  I  was  much  preoccu- 
pied when  the  charge  was  brought  against 
you,  and  did  what  I  have  done  without 
giving  so  grave  a  matter  the  attention  that 
it  demanded.  But  you  have  been  vindi- 
cated, and  handsomely  vindicated  ;  and  it 
was  meet  and  right  that  you  should  be 
vindicated— here,  in  the  house  of  God, 
where  you  have  discharged  your  duties  for 
so  many  years.  Come  to  me  in  the  vestry 
after  service,  Andrew  Heathman ;  and 
you,  William  Butt,  will  do  likewise.  You 
have  erred,  William  Butt,  you  have  erred 
through  over-confidence,  as  we  all  do  only 
too  often.  Your  own  experience  of  intoxi- 
cation is  happily  too  small  to  enable  you 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  other  men.  I 
should  have  remembered  thai  and  sought 
for  witnesses.  Let  all  those  concerned 
in  this  matter  gather  together  with  me 
in  the  vestry  nfter  service.     And   I  shall 


then  lift  a  prayer  to  our  God  and  Father, 
that  He  may  pardon  weak  man  his  faults 
and  forgive  one  and  all  of  us  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  sad  incident." 

The  folk  nodded  and  hummed,  and 
none  ever  thought  better  of  his  reverence 
than  at  that  moment,  when  he  forgived 
everybody  and  took  all  the  blame  in  such 
a  large-minded  and  holy  manner. 

But  I'm  sorry  to  say  this  beautiful  lesson 
was  quite  lost  on  Billy  Butt.  In  fact,  the 
man  comed  very  badly  out  of  the  business, 
and  took  his  gruel  in  a  mcst  outiageous 
spirit.  My  father  used  to  tell  how,  just 
as  all  seemed  over  and  everybody  was 
setding  down  to  "  Rend  your  heart  and 
not  your  garments,"  up  spoke  Butt  wi' 
a  voice  like  an  angry  turkey. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you've  changed 
your  mind.  Reverend  Scobell  ?  "  he  asks. 
**  Be  this  man  to  crow  over  us  after  all 
we've  done  ?  Ban 't  I  to  be  clerk  hence- 
forward ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  clergyman.  "The 
incident  is  closed.  Mr.  Heathman  will 
continue  to  be  clerk." 

"  You  hear  that,  neighbours  ?  "  says 
Butt. 

"  And  you  will  express  your  profound 
regret  and  sorrow  for  bearing  false  witness 
against  him.  As  a  Christian  man  I  expect 
and  order  you  to  do  no  less,"  says  parson. 

"  Never  !  "  answers  t'other.  "  And  I'll 
go  further  :  if  I  ban't  chosen  this  instant 
moment,  me  and  my  friends  here  will  go 
out  of  this  House  and  walk  across  the 
green  straight  into  the  new  dissenting 
chapel  for  evermore  !  Here  I  say  it  afore 
the  people.     Now  you  can  just  decide  " 

**So  we  will— the  both  of  us,"  says  the 
Thatchers  from  Weston  Farm. 

"  And  iheir  wives  and  children  will 
go  along  with  them."  continued  Bult, 
"and  my  wife  will  go  along  with 
me." 

For  answer  Parson  Scobell  began  lo 
read  Morning  Prayer,  and  Butt  and  his 
few  friends  and  their  females  went  out  of 
church  on  the  spot.  They  was  truants  for 
a  year  and  three  months.  Then  things 
happened,  and  the  pastor  to  their  new 
place  of  worship  left  his  wife  and  runned 
away  with  a  middle-aged  person  that  used 
to  keep  house  for  Tom  Cobley.  And 
after  that  full  half  of  the  chapelites 
becomed  church  members  again.  All 
except  Butt  and  his  wife.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  never  put  his  nose  in  the 
Establishment   no  more.  r~^ ^^^]^ 
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AN  AFRICAN  POMPEII. 
BY   ELLEN   MAPLES. 

//  is  not  every  day  that  we  light  upon  a  city  two  thousand  years  old.  It 
is  easier  for  a  town  to  disappear^  lilu  San  Francisco^  than  to  re-emerge  from 
ashes  like  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  But  when^  some  years  ago^  certain 
French  discoverers  lit  upon  the  Roman  city  in  the  Algerian  hinterland^  it 
was  hailed  as  an  almost  miraculous  resurrection.  It  turned  out  that  this  was 
the  original  ThamagUilas^  built  by  ihe  Romans  as  a  station  for  thdr  Thirtuth 
Legion^  aiul  used  by  them  to  bar  the  advance  tf  the  ftomad  tribes  from  the 
desert  atui  the  interior,  who  used  this  way  to  Rome.  After  nine  hundred 
years,  however,  the  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  So  it 
remaitud  for  centuries^  until  the  place  was  inspected  and  excavated,  twenty 
years  ago,  ofid  came  into  the  light  again  as  a  new  and  wonderful  link 
between  the  old  civilisation  and  the  new. 


AS  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  ruined 
Timgad  on  a  sunny  morning, 
sketching  the  golden  and  green- 
hued  Arch  of  Trajan,  two  Arabs  strode  by 
me,  hand  in  hand,  as  their  manner  is, 
along  the  silent  way.  Well  might  they 
have  passed  for  toga'd  Romans  as  they 
moved  in  quiet  dignity,  with  ample  white 
burnous  wrapped  round  their  tall  forms 
in  classic  folds.  But  the  great  Roman  em- 
pire has  passed  away,  and  only  her  history 
remains — a  history  written  not  alone  in 
glorious  poetry  and  prose,  but  in  bricks 
and  marble,  and  in  painted  walls,  such 
as  still  remain  in  majestic  ruin  in  Timgad 
and  Pompeii. 

Like,  and  yet  unlike,  are  these  two 
cities  of  the  dead,  Pompeii  and  Timgad. 
Timgad  lacks  the  tragedy  which  oppresses 
one  at  Pompeii — the  tragedy  of  an  awful 
and  sudden  destruction,  intensified  by  the 
ever  near  presence,  through  the  ages,  of  the 
author  of  that  gigantic  death — Vesuvius, 
the  news  of  whose  latest  outbreak  had 
set  me  musing  on  the  ruins  before  me. 
Yet  Timgad  >ias  her  own  slow  and  silent 
tragedy  as  she  gradually  descended  from 
the  position  of  a  busy  commercial  outpost 
of  one  of  Rome's  proudest  colonies,  to 
absolute  nothingness,  hidden  from  the 
world  beneath  the  soil  for  twelve  centuries, 
and  only  rediscovered  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

What  should  they  know  of  this  strange 
region,  who  only  Algiers  know  ?  For  a 
thousand  travellers  who  touch  at  that 
strange  huddle  of  sun-baked  houses, 
peopled  by  invalids  and  French  colonials 
in  uniform,  there  are  not  a  hundred  who 


steam  along  the  coast  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  to  Philippeville.  With  still  more 
certainty  you  may  say  that  of  this  hundred 
hardly  fifty  take  the  railway  inland  across 
the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  desert,  past 
the  cities  of  Constantine  and  Batna  to 
the  terminus  at  Biskra,  where  tracks  and 
civilisations  fade  away  and  the  Sahaia 
really  begins.  And  of  the  few  who  jolt 
along  this  railway,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  ever  care  to  leave  it  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  hire  a  light  carriage  to  cover 
the  twenty  odd  miles  that  lead  eastward 
to  Timgad  and  its  ancient  wonders. 
There  are  not  so  many  inquirers,  even 
in  the  esoteric  circles  of  archaeology,  who 
will  incur  so  much  fatigue  in  order  to  see 
a  resurrected  city  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  primeval  era  of  Christianity,  before 
the  Arabs  came  and  swept  the  Cross 
before  them. 

At  the  outset,  the  history  of  Timgad 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Pompeii,  as 
can  be  proved  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  ruins.  No  ville  de  luxe  was  here, 
but  a  pioneer  city,  pioneer  of  the  message 
that  the  great  Roman  empire  brought  to 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountain  and  the 
desert — for  Berbers  and  Arabs  carried 
their  native  merchandise  to  her  markets, 
receiving  in  return  the  goods  of  civilisation. 
Imagine  the  power  of  this  object-lesson  of 
Roman  discipline  and  Roman  persever- 
ance on  the  untamed  sons  of  Ishmael, 
those  dwellers  in  tents  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  noble  city  of  enduring  brick 
and  marble  ! 

The  French  colony  of  Algeria  answers 
to  that  division  of  the   Roman  provmce 


M.  Rottier  has  most  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  his  pholograplis  for  reproduction,  from  which 
the  pictures  illustrating  this  article  are  taken. — E.  M.  C^  r^r^r^\r-^ 
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of  Africa  which  was  called  Numidia,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  northern  border  of 
North  Africa,  which  rises  from  the  sea 
in  successive  terraces.  First  there  is  a 
very  fertile  strip  of  land  nearest  the  sea, 
gradually  rising  towards  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, where  the  climatic  conditions  re- 
semble those  of  the  Riviera  of  southern 
France  and  northern  Italy.  To  the  south 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains  is  a  high  plateau 
called  the  Tell,  also  a  most  fertile  region ; 
then  comes  another  chain  of  mountains, 
and  it  is  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Aur^s,  the  highest  range  of  this  second 
chain,  that  Timgad  is  situated,  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  inland  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  city  of  Timgad  was  built  by  the 
3rd  Legion  of  the  Roman  army  in 
100  .\.D.  Two  objects  the  builders  had 
in  view  :  the  first,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  to  dominate  and  subdue  the  warlike 
tribes  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert  by 
the  force  of  civilisation,  for  which  reason 
it  is  well  placed  at  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  most  accessible  passes  through 
these  mountains.  The  other  object  was  to 
furnish  recruits.  Unfortunately  Timgad 
did  not  long  remain  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  fell  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  Vandals.  When  Solomon,  lieutenant 
of  the  famous  Belisarius,  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  Aur^s  in  535  a.d.,  he 
found  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  Berbers ; 
but  such  an  important  outpost  city  was 
rebuilt  without  much  delay  by  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  several  Christian  churches  were 
constructed  out  of  the  ancient  Roman 
ruins ;  the  foundations  of  six  of  these 
basilicas  have  been  excavated.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  Timgad  was 
again  devastated  by  warfare. 

Then  followed  the  long  silence.  Earth- 
quakes, tempests,  besides  other  and  slower 
processes  of  Nature,  did  their  work  in  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  deserted  city. 
Far  away  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral 
various  conquerors  landed  and  ruled — 
Greeks,  Moors,  Spaniards  and  Turks 
succeeding  each  other  and  fighting  for 
the  supremacy,  and  Timgad  remained 
practically  untouched  by  these  turmoils, 
for,  so  fiir  as  history  is  concerned,  during 
all  these  centuries  she  was  unknown. 

When,  in  the  year  1880,  the  work  of 
excavation  was  seriously  begun,  the  Arch 
of  Trajan  alone  stood  high  above  the 
buried  city,  and  still  this  arch  remams 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  ruins. 


M.  Ballu,  the  present  director  of  the 
excavations,  remarks,  "  Grace  k  lui  Inatten- 
tion des  savants  fut  dans  le  debut  sur 
IMmgad."  This  triumphal  arch  stands 
midway  in  the  Decumanus  Maximus, 
the  principal  street  of  Timgad,  in  which 
the  ruts  of  the  chariot-wheels  are  still 
plainly  visible.  Looking  along  the  Decu- 
manus Maximus  from  the  side  entrance 
to  the  Forum  up  to  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
and  on  beyond  the  city  across  the  plain 
to  -  the  distant  mountains,  the  view  is 
most  impressive. 

Only  brief  mention  of  the  most  im- 
portant ruins  can  here  be  made,  and  of 
these  the  Forum  naturally  ranks  first.  It 
is  of  great  extent,  and  includes  rows  of 
shops,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Tribune 
for  speeches,  the  Curia,  and  of  course  the 
Basilica,  which  at  Timgad  is  peculiar  in 
having  no  aisles.  Most  of  the  mosaics 
and  statues  found  in  the  Forum  and  else- 
where have  been  removed  to  the  museum. 
One  inscription  engraved  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Forum  must  be  quoted. 
Translated  it  runs  thus : 

To  hunt,  to  bathe,  and  to  laugh— this   it   is   to 
live. 

The  theatre  stands  on  the  higher 
ground  of  the  slope  on  which  the  city  is 
built,  and  from  the  seats  of  the  auditorium 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country ;  the  auditorium  is 
well  preserved,  but  part  of  the  scena  has 
disappeared.  This  theatre  is  larger  than 
the  one  at  Pompeii,  but  smaller  than  those 
of  Syracuse  and  Taormina.  Two  columns 
of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  have  been 
recently  re-erected,  and  form,  next  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan,  the  most  imposing 
feature  of  the  city.  There  remain  also 
large  baths,  one  of  which  includes  three 
large  halls  and  annexes,  whilst  various 
chambers — tepidarium,  frigidarium,  and  so 
on — are  in  wonderfully  good  preservation. 

The  Romans  were  prone  to  adopt  the 
gods  of  the  countries  they  conquered, 
and  to  erect  temples  in  their  honour. 
Amongst  the  wild  Berbers  they  probably 
failed  to  recognise  any  tangible  god, 
therefore  instead  thereof,  here  in  TJ^^g^d 
is  raised  a  temple  to  T/is  Genius  of  t}u 
Colony, 

Another  interesting  ruin  is  the  Schola, 

excavated    in    1901,    and    considered  by 

M.  Ballu  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

and    remarkable   of  the   mootHnents  lof 
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Timgad. 
Some  of  the 
columns 
which  have 
been  re- 
erected  are 
of  dazzling 
white  lime- 
stone. 

Timgad 
is  very  rich 
in  marble 
columns 
and  decora- 
lions,  and 
some  fine 
mosaics 
have  been 
found ;  but 
there  are  no 
frescoes,  as 
at  Pompeii, 
either  in 
the  public 
or  the 
private 
buildings. 
Timgad 
was  essenti- 
ally a  com- 
merc  i  a  1 
city,  and 
this  is 
amply 
proved  by 
the  size  and 
i  mportancc 
of  her 
mar  kets. 
Besides  the 
market  and 
shops of  the 
Forum 
there  are 
two  large 
markets 
near  the 
Arch  of 
Trajan.  In 
the  largest 
of  thes6  two 
there  still 
remain 
seven  stone 
tables,  ijnd 
some  pilas- 
t  ers ;  the 
latter  in  all 
probability 
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f  o  rmerly 
supporled 
a     roof    of 
some  kind, 
and   are 
finely 
carved  with 
emblems  of 
the    Irade 
which    was 
carried    on 
a  t     t  h  e 
tables     be- 
low.    For 
instance, 
one  pilaster 
shows    a 
small 
*a»  Bacchus, 
I    w  i  t  h     a 
^   vine    and 
^    bunches  of 
'^  grapes     on 
5    the  reverse 
1    side. 
^       The  ruins 
g    of    Lam- 
^     boesis,    the 
«*  military 
"1.  station     of 
J    the  famous 
^    t   h    i   r  d 
^    Roman 
S    legion,    are 
^    close    by. 
I  The     Prae- 
»-    torium,  a 
o"   rectangular 
I    building,  is 
^    the    most 
^    important 
of  these 
ruins, 
which  have 
not    been 
so    well 
explored  as 
those     o  f 
Timgad,  In 
a      Roman 
villa  close  to 
Lam  boesis 
a      most 
remarkable 
mosaic  was 
discovered 
only  a  few 
months 
^^  ago,  ^and 
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for  the 
moment 
has  been 
placed  in 
the  little 
museum  in 
ihe  village. 
Hard  by 
the  gates  of 
Timgad,  an 
Arab  mar- 
ket is  held 
every 
Thursday  ; 
and,  watch- 
ing the  busy 
scene — the 
buying  and 
selling,  the 
chaffering 
of  Berber 
and  Aral) 
merchants ; 
camels 
lying  down 
in  w  e 1 1  - 
earned  rest, 
mules  and 
horses 
standing 
quietly  at 
the  o  u  t  - 
skirts  of  the 
throng — 
one  is 
carried  far 
away  from 
twentieth- 
century 
civilisation, 
and  i  m - 
measurably 
nearer  in 
spirit  to 
ancient 
Timgad  in 
the  zenith 
of  her 
prosperity, 
when  she 
t  ouched 
and  held 
converse 
with  the 
wild  deni- 
zens of  the 
mountains 
and  the 
desert 
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BY  THE   HON.    MARY   CAVENDISH. 


A  FAINT  burst  of  applause,  and  an 
almost  audible  sigh  of  relief, 
testified  that  her  ladyship's  guests 
were  less  musical  than  they  professed  them- 
selves to  be.  Most  of  them  had  long  ago 
mentally  voted  the  enthusiastic  pianist  a 
bore,  and  with  the  final  crash  of  chords 
the  interrupted  flow  of  conversation 
streamed  on  afresh. 

"  My  dear  Kathleen,  you  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  Exes'  last  night,  and  seen 
Margaret's  hair.  You  know  what  it  used 
to  be — just  an  ordinary  brown,  like  yours, 
dear— and  now  it's  golden,  positively 
golden."  *">^ 

The  girl  with  the  ordinary  brown  hair 
smiled  indifferently.  "  Did  she  explain  ?  " 
she  asked.  She  was  obviously  un- 
interested. 

**  Explain  ?  "  The  other  woman  laughed 
affectedly.  **  My  dear,  does  one  ever 
explain  ?  She  said  what  a  lot  of  good 
the  open-air  cure  had  done  her,  that's 
all." 

The  girl  was  not  attending.  She  was 
looking  at  the  back  of  a  very  tall  man 
in  front  of  them.  "  What  has  she 
been  curing?"  she  asked,  in  the  same 
indifferent  tone. 

**  Her  hair,  1  suppose."  The  olher 
woman  rose.  **  I'm  going  before  we 
have  any  more  of  that  dreadful  noise. 
Good-bye,  dear." 

She  smiled,  to  show  a  set  of  perfect 
teeth,  and  only  pausing  to  whisper  to 
her  hostess  her  praise  of  the  "  lovely 
music,"  passed  out. 

Lady  Dasche  came  towards  the  girl. 
**  You  must  go  down  and  have  some  tea. 
Miss  Graham,"  she  said, —  "your  aunt  is 
there  already.  Let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Franklyn  to  take  you  down." 

She  spoke  to  the  very  tall  man  whose 
back  had  vaguely  puzzled  Kathleen 
Graham.  He  turned,  to  show  an  inter- 
esting, clean-shaven  face,  lean  and 
brown. 

*'  Mr.  Franklyn— Miss  Graham.  You'll 
take  Miss  (iraham  down  to  get  some  tea, 
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won't  you  ? "  said  Lady  Dasche.  She 
smiled  herself  away  to  another  group. 

They  faced  each  other  :  the  tall  girl 
and  the  very  tall  man.  They  had  shaken 
hands  with  a  smile  of  mutual  recognition. 
The  man  was  not  to  know  what  that 
smile  cost  the  girl. 

The  rooms  were  very  crowded.  Every 
one  was  making  for  the  tea-room 
below. 

*'  I  had  better  go  first,"  he  said.  He 
bent  slightly  towards  her  as  he  spoke, 
a  habit  acquired  from  his  height.  It 
had  the  effect  of  intensifying  an  already 
courteous  manner. 

She  followed  his  straight  back  down- 
stairs to  the  tea-room,  where  people  were 
wedged  logetlier  in  front  of  a  buffet  of 
delicacies  which,  except  to  the  few  in 
front,  appeared  unattainable.  He  skilfully 
manoeuvred  her  to  a  corner  of  comparative 
safety,  where  two  dowagers  were  rising 
from  their  chairs  behind  one  of  the  few 
tables  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
modicum  of  comfort 

"  I'll  go  and  forage  for  tea,"  he  said. 

The  girl  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs. 
Her  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  she 
could  not  have  spoken  then.  **  But  he 
must  never  guess  now,"  she  was  saying 
to  herself. 

Franklyn  returned,  carrying  a  cup  of 
tea.  "  Is  this  what  you  like  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Weak,  with  plenty  of  cream  and  sugar?" 
So  he  remembered.  She  nodded,  not 
caring  to  trust  her  voice  just  then.  He 
sat  down  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
remarked  on  the  heat  and  the  crowd. 

**  But  l^ady  Dasche's  parties  are  always 
crowded,"  she  said. 

"  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  crowd 
to-day,"  he  returned  quickly,  "  since  it 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
an  old  friendship."  , 

He  suiiled  in  that  sudden  way  of  his, 
showing  his  very  white  teeth.  She  re- 
membered that  smile  so  well. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  forcing  herself  to  try 
and  speak  naturally.     "  It's  quite  a  long 
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time  since  we  met,  isn't  it  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?  Killing  time,  1  suppose, 
like  the  rest  of  us."  She  helped  herself 
to  a  little  cake.  Her  fingers  trembled 
slightly. 

"  Well,  not  time  exactly  :  other  things, 
though  We've  been  big-game  shooting 
in  British  Columbia." 

We  ?  She  vaguely  wondered  whom  he 
meant. 

*'  And  you  ? "  he  said,  with  another 
sudden  smile,  "  what  have  you  being  doing 
with  yourself  since  I  last  saw  you  ?  "  .  .  . 
Since  I  last  saw  you  .  .  .  the  words  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  merest  acquaint- 
ance ...  or  to  some  one  else.  Did  he 
remember  it  was  five  years  ago  ?  " 

She  laughed,  this  time  more  naturally. 
**0h,  the  usual  round,"  she  returned 
lightly.  "  You  know  my  aunt's  routine  : 
London,  Homburg,  Scotland,  Leicester- 
shire, and  London  again." 

He  nodded,  his  eyes  on  her  face. 
"  That  was  a  charming  place  you  had 
once  in  the  Highlands— that  place  on  the 
loch,  with  the  wonderful  glen.'* 

She  flashed  one  look  on  his  face,  lean 
and  brown,  interested  and  interesting,  a 
face  of  many  possibilities.  But  he  had 
forgotten  ..."  A  charming  place  "... 
Had  it  meant  nothing  more  to  him  ?  .  .  . 

"  Yes,  we  didn't  take  it  again.  I  was 
sorry.  I  loved  Glen  Allen."  She  was 
no  longer  in  the  crowded  London  dining- 
room,  but  far  away  up  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  in  a  little  boat  on  a  loch  .  .  . 
with  the  man  she  had  cared  for  .  .  .  and 
the  sea-gulls  calling  over  the  islands.  Had 
cared  for  .  .  .  And  he  ? 

A  footman  offered  strawberries. 

She  began  to  take  off  the  glove  of  her 
right  hand,  talking  hastily  of  anything,  to 
get  away  from  those  memories.  "  Straw- 
berries are  such  sticky  things,  but  so 
good,  and  plentiful  this  season.  It  has 
been  so  tremendously  hot,  hasn't  it  ?  .  .  . 
She  fumbled  with  the  glove  on  her  other 
hand,  which  did  not  come  off  easily. 

A  pretty  little  woman  in  pink,  with 
bright  dark  eyes,  drifted  towards  them  in 
the  crowd.  She  smiled  at  Frankly n  as 
she  passed,  and  paused  for  one  moment. 

*'  I'm  off,  Herbert,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
you're  going  on  to  the  club,  so  I  won't 
wait.  No,  don't  get  up,"  as  he  made  a 
half-motion  to  rise  :  *'  Sir  James  is  finding 
the  carriage."  She  nodded,  and  passed 
on,  glancing  at    the   girl  as  she  did   so. 


Kathleen  was  still  fumbling  with  her  glove. 
She  had  scarcely  heard  what  Franklyn 
was  saying. 

"  You  don't  know  my  wife.  T  wish 
1  had  introduced  you.  Of  course  you 
had  heard  of  my  marriage,  though  we 
have  hardly  been  in  England  at  all, 
to  give  news  of  ourselves  to  any  of  our 
friends." 

Her  glove  came  off  at  last.  Something 
of  her  self-possession  seemed  to  come 
back  to  her  at  the  sight  of  the  glittering 
diamonds  on  her  third  finger.  "  It  is 
late  in  the  day  to  wish  you  luck,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "  still,  of  course  I  do.  And  you 
must  wish  me  the  same.  I  am  going  to 
be  married  to  Colonel  Atherton  shortly." 

His  keen  eyes  looked  straight  into  hers. 
"  Indeed  I  wish  you  every  happiness,"  he 
said,  and  smiled  again.  How  well  she 
remembered  that  smile  ! 

She  finished  her  strawberries  and  rose 
from  the  table.  ''  I  must  be  going ;  I  sec 
my  aunt  is  moving,"  she  said.  **  Good- 
bye. .  .  .  Mr.  Franklyn,  I  don't  suppose 
we  shall  meet  again :  it's  the  end  of  the 
season,  isn't  it?  Good-bye."  .  .  .  She 
was  not  looking  at  him  now. 

«  «  •  «  « 

She  bent  her  brown  head  under  the 
shaded  electric  light  over  a  bundle  of 
letters.  She  seemed  to  be  searching  for 
something.  Here  it  was  at  last.  A  note, 
the  merest  scrap  of  paper,  enclosing,  said 
the  writer,  **  a  kodak  of  the  Glen."  She 
put  away  the  other  papers,  leaving  out 
this  letter,  and  crossed  over  to  the  mantel- 
piece. 

There  it  was,  an  amateur  photograph 
of  herself,  in  the  Glen.  She  w;as  smiling 
— she  did  not  often  smile  like  that  now — 
it  had  been  a  good  likeness.  She  held  it 
in  her  hands  for  one  moment.  Then  she 
put  letter  and  kodak  in  the  grate  and 
burnt  them. 

"  He   never    cared,"    she    said    dully, 
"  but,  thank  God,  he  never  kneiv^ 
•  «  «  «  « 

An  inquisitive  housemaid,  turning  over 
the  contents  of  the  waste-paper  basket  in 
her  master's  study,  came  across  a  spray  of 
white  heather,  faded  and  discoloured.  It 
shattered  in  her  clumsy  hands  as  she 
swept  it  away. 

"  Doesn't  it  mean  luck  ? "'  she  ventured 
to  ask  of  a  superior. 

"  It  means — rubbish,"  was  the  answer. 
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OFTEN  in  walking  down  Curzon 
Street,  Mayfair,  the  passer-by 
may  have  noticed  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house  which,  standing  in  its 
own  grounds,  lies  a  pleasant  way  back 
from  the  road,  and  at  the  farther  side 
of  a  well-kept  lawn  is  hidden  by  a 
number  of  fine  trees.  It  strikes  the 
observer  as  a  quiet  little  bit  of  country 
set  in  the  midst  of  London  traffic.  In 
front  of  the  brick  wall  which  marks  the 
ground's  frontage  is  a  hedge  lending  more 
privacy  than  is  accorded  to  many  of 
London's  noble  residences.  On  the  right 
of  the  great  gates  giving  access  to  the 
carriage  drive  is  a  quaint-looking,  almost 
rustic,  porter's  lodge,  covered  with  flowers 
and  creepers  more  incident  to  the  depths 
of  rural  England  than  to  its  capital. 
With  a  passing  glance  at  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  new  palace  of  white  carved 
stone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
let  us  go  down  this  carriage  drive  under 
the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  and  reward 
ourselves  with  a  real  glimpse  of  Crewe 
House.      It   is   one   of    those   mansions 
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built  in  the  earliest  Georgian  days,  when 
in  the  matter  of  architecture  certain 
mingled  conceptions  of  ancient  Greece 
were  being  brought  over  by  the  eminent 
artists  and  architects  who  had  travelled, 
and  in  travelling  studied.  We  come 
upon  a  low-pitched,  wide-fronted  house, 
with  immense  semicircular  bays  at  either 
end,  and  where  the  intervening  central 
front  owes  its  ornamentation  to  the  dignity 
of  four  Ionic  columns. 

Few  of  the  present  generation  know 
that  Crewe  House  was  formerly  called 
Wharncliffe  House,  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Lord  Wharncliffe  who  was  born  in 
1776,  and  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  then  in  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  in  1841,  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Council,  'i'his  has  been  remem- 
bered in  these  latter  days  by  some  folk 
well  up  in  London's  history,  and  Lord 
Crewe,  it  appears,  has  been  reminded 
of  the  appropriateness  of  his  Town  re- 
sidence for  the  present  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.  Crewe  House  lying  back 
from   the   road,   and    "  over  against   the 
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chapel,"  is  mentioned  in  many  old  records 
as  the  residence  of  Lord  VVharncliffe, 
who,  as  we  know,  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and 
editor  of  her  sprighdy  letters  and  her 
works. 

The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood,  in 
fact,  teems  with  historic  interest.  The 
chapel  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  was 
the  famous  Mayfair  Chapel.  Curzon 
Street  itself  was  named  after  its  ground 
landlord,  George  Augustus  Curzon,  the 
third  Viscount  Howe,  who  died  in  1758, 
and  whose  descendant,  now  Earl  of  Howe, 
lives  in  No.  2[.  Many  of  the  great  ones 
of  bygone  ages 
have  lived  in 
this  street,  and 
amongst  them 
Pope's  close 
friend.  Lord 
Ma  r  ch  m  ont. 
Crewe  House  in 
numbering  i<5,  in 
reality,  No.  15, 
Curzon  Street ; 
and  in  No.  14 
Richard  Stone- 
hewer,  the  friend 
and  correspon- 
dent of  Gray, 
used  to  live. 
Again,  Sir 
Francis  Chan- 
trey,  the  sculp- 
tor, when  a 
young  man  and 
quite  unknown 
to  fame,  hved 
in  one  of  the 
top  rooms  in 
No.  24.  It  is 
au  thentically 
stated  that  it  was 
here  he  modelled  his  world-famed  Head 
of  Satan,  and  his  bust  of  Lord  St.  Vincent. 

But,  even  before  Curzon  Street  was 
built,  this  spot  held  its  human  interests, 
and  played  a  very  notable  part  in  the  life 
of  London.  It  was  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  Curzon  Street,  Hertford  Street  and 
Ciiesterfield  House  that  in  Charles  II. 's 
time  a  fair  was  held  in  the  May  of  each 
year.  This  fair  was  in  its  day  a  noted 
festival,  and  here  and  there  the  assiduous 
student  of  old  London  will  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  the  literature  of  genera- 
tions past.  In  its  earliest  days  this  fair 
must  have  given  offence  and  pain  to  some 
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of  our  Puritan  forefathers — to  those  who 
thought  it  "a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a 
Maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly 
a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess, 
to  wear  love- locks,  to  put  starch  in  a  ruff, 
and  to  read  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen.' " 
Some  precisians  even  had  scruples  relative 
to  teaching  the  Latin  language,  because  the 
names  Mars,  Bacchus  and  Apollo  occurred 
in  it !  But,  it  would  appear,  the  large 
crowds  who  were  drawn  to  the  May  Fair 
created  noises,  and  sometimes  brawls 
and  tumults,  that  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  aristocratic  dwellers  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  fair  of  1 708  was  the  last 
for  several  years. 
Subsequently, 
however,  the 
Fair  was  revived, 
and  seems  to 
have  flourished 
afresh  at  Brook- 
field — on  which 
Brook  Street  is 
now  built — until 
it  was  finally 
aboHshed  in  the 
reign  of  Cieorge 
III.  May  Fair, 
therefore,  as  an 
institution 
ceased,  and  the 
site  remained  as 
the  suburb  of 
gentility  par 
excellence^  even 
to  this  day. 

In  the  latter 
part  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Keith's 
chapel  in 
Curzon  Street 
attained 


an  un- 
enviable notoriety.  Right  opposite  May- 
fair  Chapel,  and  but  a  few  yards  distant, 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Keith,  whose  methods  were  so  wholly 
unorthodox,  and  his  conduct  so  out- 
rageous, that  he  was  first  censured,  and 
finally  in  1742  publicly  excommunicated. 
But,  having  a  passion  for  money  no  less 
than  for  notoriety,  and  being  utterly 
indifferent  to  aught  else,  he  in  return  ex- 
communicated his  bishop  and  his  rector. 
In  Mr.  Keith's  chapel  marriages  were 
carried  on  for  a  guinea  as  usual  any  time 
till  four  in  the  afternoon  by  any  regular 
clergyman.  It  is  stated  there  were  many 
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runaway  hasty  marriages  ;  and  that  in  this 
particular  chapel,  James  IV.,  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  was  married  to  the  youngest 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  "  with  a 
ring  of  the  bed  curtain,  half  an  hour  after 
twelve  at  night."  All  this,  and  much 
more,  we  are  told,  was  in  1752  ;  and 
two  years  later  Parliament  stopped  Mr. 
Keith's  chief  source  of  income  by  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act. 

Crewe  House  stands  to-day,  a  pleasing 
oasis  of  green  in  what  seems  a  desert  of 


Rudolf  Lehmann.  The  golf  clubs  in  the 
corner  betoken  Lord  Crewe's  taste  for  the 
modern  exercise  ;  but  he  is,  perhaps,  more 
devoted  to  his  two  swift  motor  cars, 
which  find  their  home  in  a  coach-house 
across  the  yard  opposite  the  front  door. 

Within,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  house  of 
many  passages  and  winding  corridors,  oak- 
panelled,  and  with  subdued  light  coming 
through  stained-glass  windows.  Let  us 
follow  the  corridor  leading  into  the  central 
Drawing-room.     On  our  right  is  the  large 


The  Front  of  Crewe  House. 


Stone  and  brick.  Like  so  many  of  the 
older  London  houses,  it  has  an  exterior 
wholly  unpretentious,  that  gives  but  a 
vague  idea  of  the  space  and  comfort 
within.  The  caller  has  to  go  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  house  for  the  main 
entrance,  and  then  the  front  door  opens 
into  an  outer  hall  with  oak-panelled  walls 
and  a  pavement  of  mosaic  marble.  The 
ceiling,  too,  is  patterned  out  into  squares 
with  oak  beams.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is 
a  portrait  in  oils  of  Lord  Crewe's  father, 
the   first    Lord    Houghton,    by   the    late 


Drawing-room,  usually  called  the  Crimson 
Room,  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
presently,  and  beyond  that  lies  the  Dining- 
room.  To  the  left  of  the  central  Drawing- 
room  is  Lady  Crewe's  Morning-room, 
which  again  leads  out  into  the  Library. 
Straight  in  front  is  the  large  octagonal 
co!iservatory,  with  easy  chairs  carelessly 
arranged  around  the  fountain,  and  quaint 
electric  fitments  dotted  amongst  the 
foliage,  giving  one  of  the  prettiest  night 
effects  in  town.  This  central  Drawing- 
room    has    a    dclightful/^Tini  jjCja^tistic 
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comfort  and  restraint,  and,  like  the  majority 
of  the  houses  of  its  period,  is  modest  in 
its  height,  as  if  the  architects  of  that 
time  were  so  proud  of  the  beauties  of 
their  ceiling-work  that  they  desired  to 
bring  it  within  easy  range  of  the  unaided 
eye. 

Over  the  mantel  is  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Hannah  Milnes,  by  Romney,  a  really 
fine  painting  of  a  young  and  very  l>eauti- 
ful  woman — made  all  the  more  absorb- 
ingly interesting  to  the  onlooker  from 
the  fact  that  she  holds  in  her  hand 
a  mask  which  it  would  appear  she  had 
just  removed.  The  painter  has  caught 
a  gleam  of  mischievous  amusement  in 
eyes  that  are  instinct  with  vivacity,  and 
these  are  portrayed  as  only  Romney 
could  paint  eyes — almost  as  if  he  had  but 
half  revealed  the  soul  of  the  spirit  behind. 
Many  of  the  pictures  in  Crewe  House 
which  owe  their  being  to  Romney  were 
painted  whilst  he  lived  close  by,  in 
Cavendish  Square. 

The  Crimson  Drawing-room  is  another 
large  apartment  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
art  of  entertaining,  where  the  domed 
ceiling,  elaborately  moulded  and  deco- 
rated, gives  one  every  concept  of  dignity 
and  grace.  The  colour  scheme  employed 
is  of  cerulean  blue  with  gold, — the  only 
blue  that  really  mates  with  deep  red 
figured  silk  damask ;  and  age  has  mel- 
lowed these  colourings  to  the  pleasantest 
relations. 

Several  old  cabinets  of  the  late  Louis 
and  early  Empire  period  are  placed 
here  and  there,  and  directly  underneath 
Lawrence's  "  I^dy  Crewe  "  is  a  beautiful 
antique  cabinet  of  rosewood  and  ivory 
with  wonderful  inlaid  work.  Near  this, 
and  standing  out  in  the  room,  is  a  little 
glass-topped  curio  table,  containing  many 
interestmg  relics.  One  sees  miniatures 
by  Cosway  side  by  side  with  gold  and 
jewelled  scent-bottles,  old  snuff-boxes,  and 
many  objects  of  interest.  The  plain- 
looking  silver  salver  in  the  centre  of  this 
collection  is  said  to  be  the  very  plate  on 
which  a  glass  of  wine  was  handed  to  the 
historic  Strafford  in  his  last  moments  on 
the  scaffold. 

In  Lady  Crewe's  Morning-room  the 
French  windows  open  out  on  to  the 
lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
decoration  is  in  shades  of  dark  blue, 
working  from  the  floor  upwards  to  a  paler 
shade,  where  the  walls  are  panelled 
with  a  gilt  leaf-moulding.      The  ceilings 


of  Crewe  House  are  noteworthy  features, 
and  each  is  elaborate.  This  particular 
example,  painted  in  shades  of  blue  and 
yellow,  boasts  a  quantity  of  gilt  relief  work, 
and  lends  a  fine  setting  to  the  French  furni- 
ture of  the  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize 
periods.  Lady  Crewe  is  the  possessor 
of  a  wonderful  writing-table,  fashioned  in 
marqueterie,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Andre  Boule,  and  inlaid  with 
the  woods  this  great  ebonist  used  so 
freely,  and  then  lavishly  mounted  with 
the  exquisitely  chiselled  ormolu  of  his 
day.  On  the  carved  white  marble  mantel- 
piece is  still  another  gem  from  the  hands 
of  the  great  workers  of  France  in  a  time- 
piece of  ormolu  and  tortoiseshell,  whilst 
on  a  small  table  in  a  farther  corner  is 
another  dainty  example  of  the  horo- 
logist's  art.  On  the  right  of  the  mantel- 
piece, upon  a  background  of  dark  velvet, 
and  set  into  dainty  gilt  frames,  one  notices 
some  quaint  old  theatrical  colour-prints 
which  represent  the  famous  actors  of  a 
bygone  age  in  well-known  scenes,  and 
amongst  them  are  the  familiar  figures  of 
Gar  rick  and  Barry.  To  the  left  of  the 
fireplace  there  are  a  number  of  antique 
miniatures,  the  majority  of  which,  one 
learns,  were  portraits  of  the  ancestors  of 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Crewe. 

And,  finally,  in  a  catholic  collection  from 
the  works  of  men  who  have  helped  to 
form  the  history  of  painting,  there  is  the 
portrait  of  Frances,  Lady  Crewe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  the  colouring 
is  as  great  a  joy  to  the  eye  as  the  canvas 
is  instinct  with  life. 

The  Dining-room  in  Crewe  House  is  so 
different  in  its  fitments  and  decoration  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  as  to  give  on^  an 
idea  of  the  Elizabethan  style  rather  than 
the  vastly  differing  French  periods  Here 
we  see  walls  almost  covered  with  the 
rich  dark  oak  panelling  of  that  time,  with 
doors  of  the  same,  and  the  mantelpiece 
reaching  up  to  the  ceiling  is  a  massive 
example  of  deeply  carved  oak  w^ork.  The 
sideboards  are  heavy,  too,  and  well 
carved,  boasting  two  Corinthian  columns 
on  either  side  of  the  centre,  each  column 
carrying  its  three-armed  candelabra 
bracket.  The  great  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece is  itself  enclosed  in  a  solid  car\*cd 
oak  stand,  as  if  in  the  days  of  its  fashion- 
ing it  had  been  made  to  fit  into  this 
scheme.  There  are  many  fine  canvases 
hanging  on  these  walls.     What   histories 

the  room  could  tell,  of  fripndslnns  made 
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and  broken,  and  of  jovial  companion- 
ships, **  when  each  by  turn  was  guide  to 
each,"  as  wit  and  conversation  flowed  ! 

I  have  left  myself  all  too  little  space 
to  describe  the  Hall  and  corridors,  fitted 
with  their  many  rare  pieces  of  antique 
furniture,  old  chests,  and  hung  with  choice 
pictures.  Suffice  it  just  to  say  that  in 
this  quiet  cool  Hall,  with  its  panels  of 
carved  oak,  its  handsome  Buhl  and 
ormolu  cabinets,  its  old  Chinese  vases  and 
quaint  seats,  there  is  a  grand  portrait 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor  by  Faulkner ; 
an  oval-shaped  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cunliffe- 
Offley  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Lord  Crewe*s  father. 

The  Earl-  of  Crewe's  Study  is  a  corre- 
ponding  room  to  the  Dining-room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hall  Naturally,  the 
larger  part  of  these  walls  are  covered  with 
ebony   bookcases,   though    the    majority 


of  Lord  Crewe's  books  have  not  their 
dwelling  in  his  Town  house.  These  book- 
cases, doors,  overmantel,  and  mantelpiece 
are  all  of  the  blackest  of  black  ebony, 
deeply  carved,  whilst  a  black  marble  fender 
throws  up  the  blue  tiles  of  the  grate  work. 
One  had  to  pause  to  admire  a  giand  old 
example  of  a  French  clock,  with  a  carved 
ormolu  face  and  raised  china  figures,  set 
upon  a  stand  of  bronze  tinted  ormolu  and 
green  enamel  work.  That  this  was  an 
object  of  worth  and  of  interest  was  testi- 
fied by  its  maker's  name,— "  Lonons  k 
Paris." 

So  we  take  our  leave  of  a  famous  and 
well-stored  house,  where  a  double  ancestry 
of  letters  adds  an  extra  grace  to  the  many 
p)ersonal  and  social  charms  of  the  host 
and  hostess;  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  a  house  which  has  seen  so  much 
history  in  time  past  will  see  still  more 
in  time  to  come. 


Lord  Crewe's  Study. 

[The  photographs  for  this  article  were  specially  taken  by  Reginald  //aines.] 
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'  Dazed  with  shame  and  grief,  the  girl  was  bandied  about  the  ring,  while  they  laughed  and  Jeered  at  ker. 
At  last,  with  a  shriek  lilte  a  wounded  hare,  she  broke  auHxy.' 
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RAOUL,  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

BY  H.  C    BAILEY. 

Illustrated  by  ALEXANDER  C.  BALL. 


VL    RAOUL'S  FIRST  LOVE. 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  woman  whom 
down  the  ages  honest   men   have 
scorned  and  good  women  loathed. 
I  do  not  defend  her.     I  tell  the  truth  of 

her. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

It  would  be  more  tedious  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  I  begin,  therefore,  with 
His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
"  Men  say,"  Raoul  writes,  '*  that  the 
Prince  of  Parma  never  made  a  mistake. 
I  profess  he  made  two,  whjch  were  worse 
than  many.  He  never  understood 
Providence  or  me."  It  appears  (to  leave 
Providence  out  of  the  story)  that  Parma 
never  understood  precisely  the  principles 
of  Raoul's  morality.  You  may  have  some 
symj^athy  with  that  failure.  More  than 
once,  to  more  folks  than  one,  Raoul  had 
offered  himself  for  sale.  Parma  made 
the  mistake  of  inferring  that  he  could  be 
bought. 

Raoul,  no  doubt,  was  worth  buying. 
He  had  been  going  to  and  fro  Delft  and 
Nijmegen,  helping  John  Newstead  the 
Englishman  and  Martin  Schenk  the 
German  to  perfect  their  joint  and  several 
plans  for  the  summer  campaign.  Raoul 
was  in  all  their  secrets.  And  the  Prince 
of  Parma  desired  to  be  like  him. 

So  you  should  conceive  of  Raoul  in 
the  terribly  clean  upper  chamber  of  a 
Nijmregen  inn  regarding  with  benignity 
a  Walloon  of  square  dumb  face.  The 
Walloon  has  just  presented  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Parma  which  offers  Raoul 
a  hundred  crowns  for  an  account  of  the 
plans  of  Schenk  and  Newstead,  and  a 
thousand  crowns  more  when  time  shall 
have  proved  his  account  true :  one 
hundred  crowns,  as  Raoul  behind  his 
benign  smile  was  reflecting,  for  l^eing  a 
traitor,  one  thousand  for  being  an  honest 
traitor.  **  So,  my  friend,"  says  he  to  his 
Walloon,  "  you  are  a  spy  cpme  a-bribing. 
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And  what  if  I  say  two  words  to  Martin 
Schenk  and  have  you  thrown  from  the 
nearest  steeple  ?  " 

**  You  would  not  get  any  crovvns,"  said 
the  Walloon. 

'*  I  see,"  said  Raoul,  "  that  you  estimate 
me  justly."  His  smile  became  more 
benign.  **And  Parma  was  confident  I 
would  earn  his  money?"  The  Walloon 
grinned  and  chuckled.  Raoul  also 
chuckled.  '' Fardieu^  I  will,"  said  he; 
and  he  turned  away,  and  wrote  with 
flourishes  and  pauses  of  ecstasy  to  con- 
template    his     composition The 

letter  was  sealed.  With  one  hand  Raoul 
offered  it  to  the  Walloon,  the  other  he 
held  out  for  the  hundred  crowns. 

The  Walloon  dandled  the  money  and 
tapped  the  letter  :  **  There  is  in  this," 
he  inquired,  *'what  His  Highness 
wishes  ?  " 

"  It  will  gratify  him,"  said  Raoul,  taking 
the  money,  "  marvellously." 

A  while  after,  when  the  good  Walloon 
had  won  back  to  Tilburg,  and  gave  Parma 
the  letter  and  stood  before  His  High- 
ness smirking,  he  was  mightily  amazed. 
For  Parma  started  up  yelling  an  oath,  and 
he  caught  the  Walloon  by  the  throat  and 
shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat  while 
he  felt  for  his  dagger.  Then  doubtless 
our  Walloon  had  ended  his  life  but  for 
the  Marquis  of  Richebourg,  who,  alarmed 
by  the  noise,  broke  in  and  stayed  Parma's 
hand.  "  Your  Highness  would  do  the 
rogue  too  much  honour  by  killirfg  him," 
said  he. 

Parma  flung  the  man  from  him  and 
turned  away  muttering.  His  face  was 
purple  about  the  cheekbones,  his  eyes 
dilated.  The  Walloon  felt  at  his  neck 
and  coughed  and  spluttered.  "  Silence, 
rogue ! "  cried  Richebourg  :  and  then  to 
Parma:  "What  is  his  offence,  sir?" 
The  Walloon  looked,  and  no  doubt  was, 
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injured.  Parma,  swearing,  tapped  Raoul's 
letter.  Richebourg  took  it  up.  These 
were  the  words  that  had  in  truth  gratified 
Parma  marvellously : 

To  H.H,  the  Prince  of  Parma— these, 

I  have  the  honour  obediently  to 
inform  Your  Highness  of  the  plans  of  the 
commanders  John  Newstead  and  Martin 
Schenk.  On  receiving  Your  Highnesses 
promise  to  turn  your  coat,  to  bring  over  your 
troops  to  their  victorious  standards,  and  to 
join  with  them  in  assailing  your  ass's  tyranny, 
the  power  of  Spain,  their  Excellencies  will 
pay  Your  Highness  ONE  HUNDRED  crowns  : 
adding  one  thousand  crowns  when  Your 
Highness's  promise  is  performed.  I  am 
assured  that  Your  Highness's  nature  is  such 
as  to  grasp  at  this  generous  proffer,  which 
I  take  leave  to  assure  Your  Highness's 
modesty  is  not  less  than  a  fair  price  for  Your 
Highness. 

And  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc.,  etc., 

Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde. 

One  hundred  crowns  to  be  a  traitor, 
one  thousand  crowns  to  l)e  an  honest 
traitor.  Raoul,  you  see,  treated  Parma 
as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Richebourg, 
savouring  the  humour  of  it,  smiled  behind 
the  letter,  and  over  the  top  of  it  looked 
at  Parma.  Parma  was  stamping  about 
the  room  with  his  wrath.  Richebourg 
turned  to  the  Walloon  :  **  Away  with  you, 
sirrah.     To  the  guard-room  ! " 

"  Sir !  Guard-room,  sir  ?  "  the  Walloon 
stammered  in  a  hiu-ry  of  fear.  "Why, 
sir,  I  did  my  orders.  This  Raoul,  sir,  he 
told  me  he  had  writ  what  His  Highness 
wished."  Parma  turned  and  fumed  upon 
him.  "  Well,  sir,  why,  sir  ?  "  the  Walloon 
protested  ;  "  he  took  the  hundred  crowns." 

That,  after  all  the  rest,  was  too  much 
for  Parma.  He  sprang  at  the  Walloon, 
yelling  oaths  again,  and  the  poor  Walloon 
stumbled  back  and  fled. 

In  these  so  different  ways  did  Raoul 
and  the  Prince  of  Parma  receive  the 
flattering  proposals  of  each  to  buy  the 
other.  Raoul's  way,  you  observe,  was 
the  more  profitable. 

Richebourg,  who  had  with  effort 
quenched  a  chuckle,  reflected  pensively 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  blind  to 
humour,  and  waited  for  him  to  cool. 

**The  hell's  insolence  of  it!"  Parma 
was  coherent  at  last.  "To  propose 
treachery  to  me  !  To  offer  me  a  price  !  " 
more  oaths  intervened.  **  Ah,  I  would  I 
had  him  here  !  "  He  stalked  to  and  fro, 
twisting  his  long  fingers  and  muttering  of 
torture. 


Richebourg  reflected.  "It  might  be 
done,"  he  said,  half  to  himself.  "  They 
say  the  little  poppet  loves  to  peacock  it 
about  a  woman.  We  might  trap  him  sa 
There  is  Gertrude  Mol." 

This  is  that  Gertrude  Mol  whom  the 
chronicles  have  given  to  shame.  She  was 
as  fair  a  woman,  they  say,  as  the  world 
has  seen — a  child- woman,  fragile  and 
dainty.  She  stood  to  the  height  of  a 
man*s  lips,  and  a  woman's  form  could 
scarce  be  more  slender  than  hers.  She 
was  crowned — she  could  be  veiled  when 
she  wished — with  rippling  flaxen  hair. 
Her  skin  was  like  milk,  her  lips  a  red 
rose,  and  her  eyes  dark  as  the  shadowed 
sea.  She  had  the  pure,  fearless  face  of  a 
child.  And  the  chroniclers  call  her  Circe 
and  Tarpeia  and  Cleopatra,  and  many 
another  worse  name. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  syndic  of 
Breda,  and  just  come  to  womanhood 
when  Parma  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the 
town.  Parma  sent  a  young  Italian  captain, 
Lodovico  Mbndaleschi,  to  spy  out  its 
weakness,  and  Lodovico,  who  was  cer- 
tainly a  gentleman  of  ingenuity,  turned  to 
Gertrude  Mol.  I^odovico  was  a  pretty 
person  too — I  have  that  on  Raoul's  word 
—he  had  an  air  and  some  power,  I 
suppose,  with  his  tongue.  He  made  the 
girl  love  him  unto  surrender.  Lodovico 
did  not  want  her — he  was  a  cold-blooded 
Italian  of  Machiavelli*s  school — he  wanted 
Breda.  When  the  girl's  passion  flamed 
he  held  aloof  till  he  bad  her  distraught 
to  win  him.  He  never  took  more  than 
a  kiss  of  her,  but  he  robbed  her  of  more 
than  honour.  For  he  persuaded  her  to 
let  the  Spaniards  into  Breda,  to  betray 
her  own  people,  her  own  father. 

It  was  all  done  for  the  hope  that 
Messer  Lodovico  might  deign  to  take 
her.  On  a  dark  autumn  night  she  filched 
from  her  father  the  syndic  the  keys  of 
the  postern  gale,  and  stole  out  and  opened 
it  to  Lodovico.  Parma's  men  stormed  in. 
There  was  a  massacre  (Spanish  and 
Italian  soldiery  in  a  Dutch  town  never 
failed  of  that).  Her  father  was  killed, 
fighting  desperately  a  hopeless  fight,  and 
hundreds  more,  her  kin,  her  friends,  men 
and  women  of  her  town.  Gertrude  Mol 
sat  alone  in  a  lonely  house  all  that  night, 
with  the  wild  shrieks  torturing  her,  trem- 
bling for  what  she  had  done,  and  praying 
that  Lodovico  might  be  safe.  .  .  .  When 
dawn  broke  upon  the  ghastly  streets  the 
town  was  still.    ThQ  WQmen  had  beea 
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taught  not  to  wail.  Gertrude  Mol  sat 
by  her  window  looking  out  over  the  dead 
— looking  for  Lodovico,  hoping,  longing. 
He  did  not  come. 

She  was  worn  with  fear.  He  might  be 
dead,  he  might  be  lying  in  torment.  At 
last  she  dared  the  streets,  and  went  out 
to  seek  him.  The  streets  were  still 
enough.  Parma's  soldiery  were  sleeping 
off  their  debauch  of  slaughter.  She  met 
only  wild-eyed  women,  who  trembled  and 


"Ay,  orphan.  And  done  it  is,  and 
my  kisses  are  done  too.  You  are  no 
more  use  to  me.  Oh,  but  you  shall  have 
the  honour  of  it."  He  whirled  her  round 
into  the  midst  of  the  ring  of  officers. 
"  Look  you,  gentlemen !  Here  is  the 
maid  who  gave  us  her  father  to  kill  and 
her  town  to  take  for  the  sake  of  my 
beautiful  eyes  and  my  sweet  lips.  Who 
wants  the  orphan  ?  "  He  thrust  her  into 
one  man's  arms,  and  he  again  to  another's. 


'Loot  me,  dear,  and  lloet*    HIa  arm  went  about  her;  he  drew  her  fragrant  against  hie  side" 


cowered  at  a  sound  and  were  dumb.  She 
went  by  a  pathway  of  blood  amid  the 
dead. 

At  the  Spanish  bivouac  in  the  market- 
place she  asked  for  Lodovico,  and  they 
mocked  at  her  with  foul  jests.  Lodovico 
came  laughing.  She  ran  to  him  aflame 
with  love,  but  he  held  her  off.  "  Softly, 
orphan,"  he  cried.  "  I  have  no  more 
kisses  to  waste." 

'*  Lodovico  !  "  she  gasped,  shivering. 
"  But  I  did  it— I  did  it— and  'twas  for 
you." 


Dazed  with  shame  and  grief,  the  girl  was 
bandied  about  the  ring,  while  they  laughed 
and  jeered  at  her.  At  last,  with  a  sfiriek 
like  a  wounded  hare,  she  broke  away,  and 
ran  wildly  to  the  desolate  home. 

There  came  days  of  anguish.  The 
Spanish  soldiery  patrolling  the  town  would 
stop  before  her  windows  and  shout  up 
taunts  and  bestial  jibes.  Her  servants 
cursed  her  and  left  her.  When  she 
stole  out  in  the  twilight  to  crave  food, 
the  women,  widows  and  childless  mothers, 
reviled  her  and  spat  upon  her. 
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She  had  to  flee  the  town  or  die.  I 
do  not  like  what  she  did,  but  what  she 
should  have  done  I  cannot  tell.  She 
stole  away  to  Parma,  and  pled  for  a 
pittance  to  keep  her  alive.  He  thought, 
I  suppose,  that  it  would  serve  him  but 
ill  to  let  one  who  had  played  the  traitor 
for  him  starve.  He  may  even  have  pitied 
her.     He  gave  her  a  pension. 

She  began  to  live  at  Tilburg.  The 
Spanish  officers  showed  her  an  easy 
scorn  :.  who  could  respect  Gertrude  Mol  ? 
Then  they  saw  she  was  beautiful.  Then 
she  made  a  lure  of  that  wonderful  pure 
beauty  of  hers  and  her  grace,  and  kept 
them  all  dangling  about  her.  When  the 
turn  of  her  white  neck,  the  glint  of  her 
hair  made  a  man  grow  tender,  she  laughed 
at  him,  then  tempted  him  again  and 
hughed  again.  '  She  had  the  men  who 
scorned  her  quarrelling  with  each  other 
for  a  touch  of  her  hand.  She  amused 
herself  in  making  men  stupid  and  base. 
Whether  she  was  as  gay  as  she  seemed 
those  may  judge  who  know  women. 

Such  was  her  life  when  Richebourg 
came  to  her  and  proposed  that  she 
should  be  the  bait  of  a  trap  to  catch 
Raoul.  There  was  a  high  price  ofl*ered, 
and  that  may  have  tempted  her,  for  she 
loved  silk  and  soft  living.  Or  it  may  be 
that  she  was  glad  to  ruin  a  man  by  the 
same  cheat  of  love  that  had  ruined  her. 
She  went  joyfully  to  Nijmegen,  to  Raoul. 

On  a  fair  spring  morning  Raoul  was 
lounging  through  the  market-place.  "I 
beheld,"  says  he,  **the  most  delectable  of 
all  women,  save  one.  She  had  the  lithe 
womanhood  of  a  man's  dreams.  It  was 
cloth-of-silver  she  wore,  and  she  had  in  it 
the  grace  of  the  queen  of  heaven."  He 
made  an  occasion  to  look  in  her  face. 
The  innocent  loveliness  of  it  took  him 
captive.  Gertrude  Mol  passed  on  with 
her  innocence,  and  he  followed. 

There  was  a  man  with  a  panier  of  live 
larks  to  sell.  Gertrude  stopped  and  spoke 
to  the  birds,  and  at  once  the  man  put  a 
price  on  them  and  began  to  praise  them. 
They  were  young  birds,  fine  birds,  fat 
birds — they  would  come  luscious  from  the 
spit.  Raoul  saw  the  delicate  face  shudder. 
The  next  moment  she  had  given  the  man 
all  he  asked,  and  he  was  gaping  at  the 
money  and  her  folly.  Then  she  had  the 
panier  in  her  hand  and  was  walking 
swiftly  away.  Raoul  followed  still,  and 
heard  her  talk  to  the  fluttering  birds  as  a 
mother  talks  to  her  children. 


Raoul  strode  in  front  of  her.  "A 
thousand  pardons.  May  I  bear  your 
burden?" 

Of  course  she  started  in  shy  surprise. 
**0h- oh!  I  thank  you.  But  I  like  to 
bear  my  own  burdens." 

**  A  selfish  pleasure,"  said  Raoul:  "I 
demand  a  share,"  and  he  put  his  hand 
on  hers  on  the  panier.  She  clung  to  it 
still. 

"  But  you  take  all  I  have,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

**  Such  is  my  intent,"  said  Raoul,  with 
his  bold  eyes  on  hers.  She  looked  away. 
Raoul  took  a  firmer  grip  of  the  panier. 
"  And  whither  now  ?  " 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  I  go  my  own  way." 

"  I  would  not  yet  suggest  that  you 
should  go  mine,"  said  Raoul,  and  kept 
hold  of  her  and  her  panier. 

She  bit  her  lip,  a  dimple  trembled  in 
her  chin — then  laughter  conquered  her. 
**  Oh,  cbut  you  are— you  are  so  unlikely. 
Come  4hen.  I  was  going  outside  the  walls 
and  the  gates,  out  where  there  is  only 
earth  and  sky — with  these."  She  smiled 
down  at  the  larks. 

Raoul  bowed,  and  walked  close  at  her 
side,  and  his  eyes  devoured. every  line  and 
tint  of  her  loveliness.  It  roused  his  heart 
and  brain  like  wine.  His  swarthy  cheeks 
flushed.  He  began  to  talk  of  the  magni- 
ficent deeds  of  his  magnificent  self. 

Gertrude  knew  the  symptom  well,  and 
assisted  the  disease.  Her  lips  parted, 
her  breath  came  quick,  her  bosom 
trembled.  Shy  glances  gave  him  the 
praise  that  modesty  forbade  her  speak. 
The  heart  of  that  fair  body,  he  could  see, 
throbbed  to  his.     He  was  enraptured. 

They  had  gone  out  by  the  main  gate. 
They  were  climbing  the  green  slopes 
above  the  river.  Raoul  at  the  end  of  a 
magniloquent  tile  had  paused  for  eflect. 
"You  are  splendid,"  she  murmured — to 
herself  of  course — and  gazed  at  him  with 
wide  wondering  eyes.  Raoul  smiled  at 
her. 

Then,  with  a  start,  "  Oh,  but  you  have 
made  me  forget  them  altogether,"  she 
cried.  **  My  poor  larks  ! "  She  took  the 
panier  from  Raoul's  hand  and  swept  a 
glance  across  wide  land  and  sky  :  "  Here 
— there  are  no  walls  and  gates  here.  It 
is  all  open  and  free.  Come,  my  dears." 
She  bent  to  open  the  panier,  and'the  birds 
fluttered  in  wild  fright.  Then  they  found 
their  way  out.  From  tuft  to  swaying  tuft 
of  grass   they  wei;it,^. J^yeOijO^gbodies 
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calling  to  each  other.     One  tried  its  wings  Parma  had  replied,  she  went  on,  with 

and  soared  away  to  the  white  dazzling  eye  an  order  to  send  her  and  her  dowry  to 
of  the  sun.  Its  song  poured  down  clear  him  at  Tilburg.  The  commandant 
and  sweet.  blasphemed,  but  obeyed.     He  put  her  en 

Raoul  was  looking  at  the  woman.     Her      board  one  of  a  flotilla  of  boats  dropping 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  shining.     I      down  the  Maas. 

think  that  some  of  her  delight  was  not  "Then    I,"   said   she,    with   a   wicked 

feigned.  She  turned  to  Raoul  quickly,  smile,  "  was  very  pleasant  to  the  captain 
and  pointed  up  to  the  tiny  singer.  "  Is  of  my  boat."  This  man,  her  credible 
he  not  dear?"  she  cried. 
"  Does  he  not  make  you 
glad  you  are  free  ?  Oh,  that 
is  the  best  joy  in  the  world 
— to  be  out  of  lx)nds,  to 
have  your  will  of  yourself, 
to  use  yourself  as  you  choose, 
to  .  .  ."  Her  voice  quavered 
suddenly,  and  her  colour 
changed. 

**  Beyond  doubt  it  is  good,'* 
said  Raoul,  watching  her 
curiously.  "  But  you,  lady, 
what  can  you  know  of  any 
other  fete  ?  " 

Gertrude  Mol,  who  was 
bound  for  ever  by  shame, 
who  could  never  again  use 
herself  as  she  chose,  turned 
on  him,  white,  wild-eyed, 
and  gave  a  bitter  laugh. 
Then  she  mastered  herself 
and  went  on  with  her  cheat. 

"Ah,  sir^'  (a  sigh),  "I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  in  a 
cage   like  my  birds.     I  am 

Judith  Hals  from  Lit^ge " 

With  that  she  began  a  most 
pretty  story.  She  was  an 
orphan  richly  left,  you  must 
know,  and  the  commandant 
of  Li^ge  had  claimed  her 
as  his  ward.  He  had  kept 
her  close  for  months,  he 
had  forbidden  her  speech 
of  woman  or  man  without 
his  leave,  so  that  he  might. 

keep   her    safe    to    wed    her        »*/  am  Gertrude  MoI,'  she  said.    '/  tried  to  betray  you  to  death.' "^ 

and  her  dower  to  the   man 

who  would  pay  him  most  for  her.      Oh,  story  ran,  was  charmed  and  persuaded  to 

indeed,   she  knew  what  it  was   to  be  in  cut  his  boat  loose  when  the  flotilla  was 

chains  !     And  it  was  vile,  vile  !    At  last  moored  for  the  night  at  Vcnloo,  to  steal 

she  thought  she  might  save  herself  from  off"  down    stream.      With    the    morning 

the  commandant's  wardship  by  claiming  they  landed,   bought   horses,  and,    laden 

to   be   the  ward  of  another.     She  wrote  with  the  dower,  struck  north  for  Martin 

to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Schenk's     country.       Safe,     mistress     of  < 

^^ Dianiref'  cried  Raoul:  "  from  the  herself  and  her  dower,  she  had  come  to 

grid  to  the  coals  !  "  Nijmcgen. 

She  gave  a  little  joyous  laugh.     **  Oh,  Such   was   the   story  she    told   Raoul. 

I  am  terribly  cunning,"  said  she.  And  I  know  nothing  clevereisof  Gertrude 
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Mol  than  that.  It  was  most  aptly 
designed  to  beguile  the  man.  Your 
weak  pathetic  women,  always  in  distress, 
always  sucking  a  man's  strength,  had  no 
charm  for  him.  But  here  was  a  woman 
with  red  blood  in  her  veins,  a  woman  of 
wit  and  resource  to  outdo  a  man.  His 
heart  was  hers  to  take. 

And  he  was  urgent  for  hers.  That 
day,  as  they  walked  back  past  the  great 
hospital,  where  women  whom  the  war  had 
bereft  of  husbands  and  kinsfolk  tended 
the  wounded  in  war,  Raoul  was  mightily 
ardent.  Day  by  day  after  he  was  at  her 
side,  dining  with  her  at  her  lodging  in  the 
Spoor  Straat,  sailing  with  her  on  the 
Waal,  walking  with  her  on  the  hills 
without  the  town,  alone  with  her  and 
earth  and  sky.  She  held  him  daintily 
aloof,  yet  never  let  him  think  her  cold. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  she  drew  out 
those  days  longer  than  need  was — that 
something  in  Raoul  had  waked  her  heart 
I  know  she  must  have  been  sneering  at 
his  folly  from  first  to  last.  And  yet  I 
doubt  there  was  more  in  her  mind  than 
a  sneer. 

On  a  wayward  spring  afternoon  they 
were  walking  by  a  backwater  of  the  Waal. 
The  tiny  waves  glistened  and  flung  back 
the  kingcups'  gold,  the  willows  were  white 
in  the  breeze. 

"And  have  you  thought  better  of 
love  ?  "  says  Raoul. 

"  Love  ?  Ah,  love  is  a  gaoler.  I  can 
only  be  happy  free." 

**Why,  unless  you  love  you  cannot 
be  free.  The  best  of  freedom  is  to  use 
every  power  you  have.  Till  you  love  you 
are  in  bonds,  you  are  chained  down. 
Dear  heart,  unless  you  love,  your  sweet 
self  is  of  none  efiect.  God  forbid  that ! 
Love  me,  dear,  and  live."  His  arm  went 
about  her,  he  drew  her  fragrant  against 
his  side. 

"  Faith,  one  is  harder  than  the  other," 
she  says  with  her  wicked  smile.  **  Dear 
sir,  I  fear  my  cruel  self  could  live  without 
you— and  perhaps  more  piously— more 
quietly  for  certain." 

"  Live  without  me  ?  You  would  never 
have  the  heart." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  there  is  any 
heart  in  me  ? '' 

"  Mordieu,  I  will  try  !  "  He  caught 
her  to  him  fiercely  and  kissed  her  mouth. 
"  Does  the  heart  answer,  rogue  ?  " 

She  blushed  :  her  eyes  wavered,  tried 
to  shun  his  and  could  not.     "  God  help 


me!"  she  muttered,  and  gasped  for 
breath,  trying  to  loose  herself.  Raoul 
kissed  her  again  before  he  let  her  go. 
Once  free,  she  was  quickly  cool. 

*'0h,  but  I  am  honoured,"  she  said, 
and  laughing  made  him  a  curtsey.  **  I 
shall  always  be  proud  that  I  made  so 
great  a  man  deign  two  kisses  for  poor 
Judith  Hals." 

"  She  can  multiply  them  at  will,"  said 
Raoul,  taking  her  in  his  arm  again. 

She  leant  away  from  him,  laughing. 
"Alack,  sir,  the  poor  lass  knows  naught 
of  mathematics." 

"  Mine  the  joy  of  teaching  her.  And 
does  she  know  that  debts  must  be 
paid  ?  " 

**  Debts  ?  "  she  asked.  Raoul  held  up 
two  fingers.  "  Oh  !  "  She  was  in  a 
pretty  confusion.  Then  she  laughed  at 
him.  "You  shall  ask  me  for  them  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  Why  not  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Because — because — "  again  she  was 
delectably  shy — "because,  sir,  I  am 
afraid  to  be  alone  with  you  too  long." 

Raoul  held  her  close  against  him  a 
moment.  "  Love,"  he  said  softly,  and  let 
her  go. 

Gertrude  Mol  laughed. 

So  they  wfent  back  to  the  town  and 
away  to  her  lodging  in  the  Spoor  Straat, 
beyond  the  great  hospital.  There  at  the 
gates  stood  some  of  the  nursing  women, 
those  sad-eyed  women  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  care  of  the  men  that  suffered  for 
the  country's  sake.  Raoul  saluted  them 
gravely.  But  Gertrude  Mol  hurried  by 
with  averted  eyes.  Her  work,  her  life, 
showed  ill  against  theirs.  She  hated 
them  for  that.  She  hated  Raoul  for 
honouring  them. 

In  a  moment  she  was  at  her  own  door. 
"  Till  to-morrow,  sweet,"  said  Raoul  in  a 
low  voice,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

Gertrude  Mol  laughed  again.  "  Good- 
bye," she  said.  For  so  Lodovico  Monda- 
leschi  had  kissed  her  hand  the  night 
before  she  betiayed  her  honour  for  him. 
I  fancy  her  calling  Raoul  fool,  and 
sneering  at  him  and  herself  and  all  the 
world.  In  cynical  misery  she  turned  to 
finish  her  work. 

It  was  past  noon  on  the  next  day; 
Raoul  was  striding  out  of  Martin  Schenk's 
quarters,  when  an  orderly  ran  at  him 
with  a  letter.  "  By  the  hand  of  a  dusty 
peasant,  sir,"  he  explained.  "  From 
Neerbosch." 
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The  seal  was  a  shapeless  blot  of  wax. 
Raoul  broke  it,  and  found  written  in  a 
quavering  hand  this  : 

Dear 

I  am  hurt  sore.  I  was  riding  out 
hitherward  and  my  horse  fell  upon  me.  I 
am  much  in  pain.     Come. 

Judith. 
At  Neerbosch,  in  the  inn. 

I  think  it  was  well  written.  I  do  not 
wonder  she  counted  on  it  to  bring  Raoul 
to  her  hotfoot.  But  she  made  the 
mistake  of  forgetting  that  Raoul  for  all  his 
ardour  was  a  practical  man.  If,  while  his 
heart  throbbed  wildly  for  her  pain,  his 
first  thought  was  to  gallop  to  Neerbosch, 
his  second  was  to  take  her  her  maid. 

So  off  he  ran  to  the  Spoor  Straat  and 
up  the  stairs  to  her  lodging.  He  broke 
in — then  started  back  amazed.  For  the 
room  was  bare  of  all  its  trinkets  and 
dainty  finery.  Three  packhorse  paniers 
stood  corded  and  ready  for  the  road, 
and  the  maid  was  thrusting  things  into 
a  fourth.  **  Cordieu^'  Raoul  cried,  "  what 
thievery  is  this  ?  " 

Plushed,  surprised,  the  maid  looked 
up.  "  Thievery,  forsooth  !  "  says  she,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Thief  yourself ! 
Tis  my  mistress's  own  order."  Then 
*'0h!"  she  gasped,  and  clapped  her  hand 
to  her  mouth.  Nervously  she  began  to 
tell  a  wild,  impossible,  halting  tale. 
Raoul  leapt  at  her,  he  caught  her  wrists 
and  harshly  demanded  the  truth.  At 
first  she  babbled  incoherent  nothings, 
twisting  herself  in  his  grip.  Slowly  he 
brought  his  eyes  close  to  hers  .  .  .  she 
grew  still  .  .  .  she  breathed  heavily. 
"The  truth  now!"  said  Raoul  through 
his  teeth.     And  the  truth  came. 

Her  mistress  had  bidden  her  gather  all 
their  chattels  and  bring  them  on  pack- 
horses  to  Ravestein  by  way  of  Neerbosch. 

**  And  why  Ravestein?"  Raoul  growled. 
The  woman  shuddered,  i**  Why  Rave- 
stein ?  "  he  insisted.  "  Why  ?  .  .  .  Why  ? 
.  .  .  Why?" 

"  Tis  the  way  to  Tilburg,"  she  gasped. 

"Tilburg?"  Raoul  roared  ;  for  all  men 
knew  that  Earnia  was  there.  *'  Tilburg  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  Tilburg? " 

*'  We — we — we  came  from  there." 

Raoul's  face  was  white.  He  gripped 
her  so  hard  that  she  screamed  with  pain. 
**  Who  are  you,  then,  i'  God's  name  ?  "  he 
said  hoarsely. 

"She  is  Gertrude  Mol,"  the  woman 
moaned.     "  Oh,  let  me  go,  let  me  go  ! " 


Raoul  flung  her  away  from  him,  and 
she  fell  against  the  wall  sobbing.  Raoul 
glared  down  at  her,  and  he  clenched  his 
hands  till  the  nails  pierced  his  flesh. 
"  Stay  here,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  speak  no 
word  of  this,  or  you  hang.  Mark  me! 
Silent,  or  you  hang ; "  and  he  swung  on 
his  heel  and  out. 

Gertrude  Mol — his  love  Gertrude  Mol? 
The  traitress,  the  scorn  of  all  Holland ! 
He  smarted  with  shame  and  wounded 
pride.  Her  tenderness  had  been  all  a 
cheat,  then?  She  had  tricked  him  into 
passion,  she  had  taken  his  love  to  sneer  at 
it.  She— she  had  made  a  mock  of  him 
— of  Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde  !  For  a 
moment  he  hated  her  enough  to  put  her 
to  torture.  .  .  .  Then  hate  was  quenched 
in  grief.  His  heart  was  torn  asunder. 
Oh  that  she,  his  love,  his  queen,  should 
be  false  and  base — she  whom  he  wor- 
shipped !  "  Would  to  God  it  were  I  in 
her' stead  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Oh  my  God, 
I  would  it  had  been  I !  " 

The  letter  from  Neerbosch ;  what  did 
that  mean  ?  Cordieu,  it  must  mean  that 
she  was  drawing  him  within  Parma*s 
reach.  She  was  Parma's  hired  lure— his 
love  .  .  .  He  groaned,  and  his  eyes  were 
wet  .  .  .  Well,  he  would  seek  her  still. 
He  would  fight  it  out  to  the  end. 

Off  he  went  to  Martin  Schenk.  He 
had  tidings  of  the  enemy  at  Neerbosch, 
he  said.  He  asked  for  a  troop  of  horse. 
Martin  Schenk  gave  him  a  squadron. 

While  a  troop  of  Richebourg's  Walloons 
rode  into  Neerbosch  Gertrude  Mol  lay 
at  her  ease  in  the  inn.  She  thought  her 
work  well  done,  and  laughed  over  it.  Oh, 
she  had  fooled  him  finely,  for  all  his 
wits!  She  herself  had  not  been  more 
a  mock  than  he  would  be,  the  little 
swaggerer.  Yes  !  She  had  paid  some  of 
her  debt  to  men.  The  trick  that  had 
ruined  her  was  not  more  comical  than 
this.  And  she  made  herself  laugh  again. 
But  her  face  was  pale  and  her  laughter 
rang  strangely  .  .  .  She  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  a  moment  .  .  .  then  forced 
a  smile  and  a  sneer.  She  must  laugh- 
she  must  laugh — or  she  would  be  in 
agony.  Wild  thoughts  were  torturing  her. 
What  if  she  had  broken  loose  from  Parma 
— what  if  she  had  been  true  to  Raoul? 
Why,  then  he  would  have  wedded  her 
eagerly,  and  she  would  have  been  at 
peace,  with  a  man  who  honoured  her, 
whom  she  m»ght  ^e^sU^^^s^^^^^sily- 
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learn  to  love  ...  At  peace  ?  No,  never 
in  life.  Some  day  he  must  have  heard 
the  truth  of  her,  some  day  turned  on  her 
and  cast  her  out  with  scorn.  There  was 
no  hope  of  happiness  with  him. 

She  laughed  again.  Poor  little  man  ! 
She  was  best  rid  of  him  before  she  loved 
him  much. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  paled,  and 
caught  at  her  throat.  There  came  from 
the  stair  a  gay  laugh  that  she  knew  too 
well. 

It  was  Lodovico  Mondaleschi.  He 
strode  in  debonair,  laughing.  He  made 
her  a  low  salute  of  mockery. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  here  ? "  she 
gasped. 

"  I  came  to  give  you  joy  on  the  way 
you  have  bettered  my  instruction.  What! 
There  is  nothing  like  a  kiss  to  fool  woman 
or  man,  is  there,  sweeting  ?  "  He  lapped 
her  cheek,  and  she  shrank  from  him  red  and 
shuddering.  **  But  I  confess  'tis  comelier 
when  the  woman  cheats — when  the 
woman's  kisses  are  the  liars.  Eh,  yours 
were  true  enough  once,  were  they  not, 
sweet  ?     Have  you  any  left  for  me  now  ?  " 

"No!  No!  No!"  she  cried,  all 
trembling. 

**  Madonna^  here  is  coyness !  And 
once  you  would  give  me  more  than  I 
cared  to  take."  He  laughed  at  her  shame. 
"Tell  me,  does  this  Raoul  love  you  as 
well  as  you  loved  me  ?  How  much  will 
he  hate  you  when  Parma  burns  him  ?  " 

Gertrude  started  up  and  faced  him,  one 
hand  at  her  throat.  Her  lips  were  light 
pressed  and  white.  Lodovico  laughed 
heartily.  She  struck  at  him.  And  while 
he  warded  off  the  blow  there  came 
suddenly  a  yell — **  The  guard !  The 
guard  !  "  the  thunder  of  hurrying  horses  : 
then  the  clash  and  grate  of  steel  and 
the  roar  of  the  Dutch  war-cry,  **  Vive 
le  geus  V\ 

Lodovico  turned  with  an  oath  and  ran 
out. 

There  is  no  story  to  tell  of  the  fight — 
the  fight  of  that  troop  that  came  to  catch 
one  man  and  caught  a  squadron.  Martin 
Schenk's  horsemen  found  the  Walloons 
dismounted  out  of  order,  took  them  in 
front  and  rear,  and  slew. 

From  that  whirl  of  slaughter  Lodovico 
Mondaleschi  fled.  I  do  not  deny  him 
courage.  No  man  could  have  been  so 
good  a  spy  without  courage.  But  his 
was  not  the  courage  that  fights.  Livid, 
foaming,  blaspheming,   he  came  again  to 


Gertrude  Mol :  he  screamed  a  volume  of 
foul  words  at  her,  stammering  in  mad 
wrath.  She  laughed.  He  plucked  out 
his  sword  and  ran  at  her. 

Then  she  flung  wide  her  arms  and 
gave  a  great  glad  cry.  "  Kill  me  !  Kill 
me  ! " 

He  checked.     He  faltered. 

Raoul  burst  in,  his  sword  and  dagger 
dripping  blood. 

Lodovico  Mondaleschi  screamed  and 
flung  his  sword  away,  and  cast  himself 
down  and  clung  about  Gertrude  Mol's 
knees.  "  Save  me  !  Save  me  !  "  he 
moaned. 

Gertrude,  white  and  still,  was  looking 
into  Raoul's  flaming  eyes.  **I  am  Ger- 
trude Mol,"  she  said.  "  I  tried  to  betray 
you  to  death." 

A  moment  more  Raoul  gazed  at  her : 
then  he  flung  back  his  head  like  a  beast 
in  pain,  and  strode  forward  and  gripped 
Lodovico.  Lodovico  clung  the  closer  to 
Gertrude,  and  "  Save  me  ! "  he  shrieked, 
"  save  me  ! " 

Gertrude  Mol  laughed  a  little.  '*0h, 
yes.     Save  him  !  "  she  said. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  Raoul  growled. 

"  Lodovico  Mondaleschi." 

"  Lodovico  Mondaleschi  I  Who — 
who " 

**  Who  loved  me."  She  laughed. 
"  Who  loves  me  now." 

"  Yes !  I  love  you.  Indeed  I  love 
you,"  Lodovico  shrieked.  **  Gertrude, 
dear " 

Some  wild  cry  broke  from  Raoul.  He 
wrenched  the  man  away  from  Gertrude, 
and  dragged  him  out.  Still  he  shrieked 
for  mercy.  RaouFs  face  was  working: 
his  red  sword-blade  shivered  under  his 
hand.  He  had  Lodovico  out  to  the 
street  among  the  dead,  and  glared  at  him 
a  moment  with  the  blood  lust  in  his  eyes. 
Then  he  muttered  an  oath  and  flung  the 
man  staggering  away.  He  shouted  to 
two  troopers  and  bade  them  set  Lodovico 
safe  on  the  Til  burg  road. 

Lodovico,  fairly  away  from  the  fight, 
curled  his  moustachios  again.  He  was 
well  pleased  with  himself.  He  laughed 
and  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  stupidity 
of  women  and  the  invincible  afl'ection  of 
Gertrude  Mol.  So  he  went  happily  on 
to  Tilburg.  And  there,  as  I  like  to  re- 
member, Parma,  wildly  wroth  that  the 
trap  had  failed,  that  a  fine  troop  of  horse 
had  been  utterly  destroyed,  was  yet  more 
wroth    with    Lodovico  for   being   saved, 
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was  convinced  that  the  Dutchmen,  who 
spared  no  one  else,  would  never  have 
spared  Lodovico  unless  he  were  privately 
their  friend — in  fine,  the  excellent  Prince 
of  Parma  hanged  Messer  Lodovico  for  a 
traitor. 

Among  the  dead  in  Neerbosch  Raoul 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  slowly,  heavily 
climbed  the  stair  again.  Gertrude  stood 
awaiting  him.  They  looked  at  each  other 
long.  **  You  know  everything  now,"  she 
said  defiantly.  "  Everything  !  "  Raoul 
did  not  answer  or  move.  He  gazed  at 
her  still,  with  sad,  dull  eyes.  She  swayed 
and  fell  into  a  chair,  and  hid  her  face.  . 
"  Speak  ! "  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  I  cannot 
bear  it  I     Speak  !     Curse  me  ! " 

**  Dear  !  "  Raoul  whispered.  He  was 
at  her  side,  his  arm  was  round  her. 
"  Dear  love " 

She  shuddered,  she  started  away  from 
him.  "Not  that!"  she  cried  wildly. 
**  Never  again  !  " 

"Ay,  again  and  again  and  again," 
Raoul  held  her  still.  "  Dear  love,  you 
have  come  to  a  new  life  now.  This 
past  is  past  and  dead,  and  you  must 
forget " 

She  laughed  bitterly :  "  Who  can 
forget?" 

**I  have  forgot,"  Raoul  said.  .  .  . 
"  Now  you  must-  live  again,  live  to  love 
me."  He  drew  her  closer,  he  bent  to 
kiss  her. 

With  both  arms  straining  against  his 
breast  she  held  herself  away.  **  I  dare 
not !  "  she  cried.  **God  help  me,  I  dare 
not ! "       ' 

**  Nay,  dare,  for  my  sake.  Forget,  for 
my  sake.  How  can  I  be  happy  else? 
Oh,  dear  heart,  could  you  not  be  happy 
loving  me  ?  " 

But  still  she  held  herself  away.  "I 
dare  not,"  she  sobbed.     "  I  dare  not." 

"  Why,  then  ?  "  Raoul  cried,  staring  at 
her. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  gave  a  cry  of  pain.  "  You 
make  me  say  it.     I — I  am  too  vile." 

**  Never  say  that  again  I  Dear,  how 
can  you  dare  ?     I  love  you.     I  love  you." 

Her  throat,  her  lips  were  quivering ; 
she    could    not    speak.      But    still    she 


strained  away  from  his  arms.  "What 
now?"  Raoul  cried.  .  .  .  Suddenly  his 
face  hardened.  *'  Mordieu  !  This — this 
fellow — this  Lodovico,  you  do  not  love 
him  still?" 

She  started,  and  was  still  again.  She 
waited  a  moment  ere  she  spoke.  Looking 
furtively  at  Raoul,  she  made  ready  her 
lie.  It  was  the  noblest  moment  in  her 
life.  "  Yes,  I  love  him  still,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  But  no  blush  came,  and 
steadily,  covertly  she  watched  Raoul. 

Raoul  had  let  her  go  at  the  word, 
and  flung  away  from  her,  "  Would  you 
follow  him,  then?"  he  said  through  hi^ 
teeth. 

"  No  !  '*  she  cried.     "  No,  I  swear  it ! 

I  had  rather  die  than  wed  him And 

yet  .  .  .  and  yet  I  love  him,  you  see." 
She  peered  at  Raoul's  face,  and  saw  the 
pain  on  it :  then  gave  a  passionate  cry :' 
"  Oh,  why  do  you  not  kill  me?  I  would 
love  you  for  that  Death !  death !  Is  •: 
it  not  my  due?" 

Raoul  strode  up  and  down  gnawing  his  ^ 
lip.     She   ran   to   him,  caught  his   arm** 
"Raoul,    what    is    my   life   but   misery? 
What  is  there  for  me  but  death  ?  " 

"  Death  ?  "  Raoul  turned  on  her,  and 
his  face,  his  voice  were  stem.  "  Death 
is  easy.  Would  you  die  wtth  nothing 
done  ?  Would  you  die  with  your  life 
no  fairer  than  'tis  now?" 

She  trembled,  and  drew  away  from 
him  crying.  Raoul  stood  still,  and  gazed 
at  her  steadily,  grave  and  sad.  .  .  . 

After  a  while,  "  You  are  right,"  she 
said.  "  I — I  would  like  to  do  something 
not  vile  before  I  die  ...  if  ...  if  God 
will  let  me." 

On  a  morning,  of  the  early  summer 
Gertrude  Mol  under  the  name  of  Judith 
Hals  went  into  the  great  hospital  at 
Nijmegen  to  give  herself  to  the  care  of 
those  who  suffered  in  the  war.  Raoul 
kissed  her  hand  at  the  gate,  and  she 
passed  from  the  sunshine  into  the  gloom, 
and  saw  him  no  more  in  life. 

That  is  the  true  story  of  Gertrude  Mol. 
Some  strange  folks  who  have  read  it  say 
that  she  never  loved  Raoul. 
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Spearmint  at  Lunch. 


T  is  not 
often  that 
Derby 
winners  go 
a-  begging. 
The  i  n  - 
stances  in 
which  they 
have  l)een 
b  o  u  ght 
privately, 
as  in  the 
case  of 
Surplice, 
or  at  pub- 
lic auction, 
are  ex- 
tremely 
few.  Nine 
times  out 
of  ten  the 
hero  of  the 
great 
Epsom 
race  has 
been  bred 
by  the  owner  whose  silk  jacket  he 
carries  to  victory.  Hermit  was  one  of 
the  exceptions.  He  was  bought  as  a 
yearling  by  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  for  a 
thousand  guineas ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
Marksman,  who  ran  him  to  a  neck,  was 
purchased  at  the  same  sale  and  for  the 
same  sum ;  indeed,  they  followed  one 
another  in  the  sale  ring  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  placed  at  Epsom.  A 
more  recent  case  was  that  of  Sainfoin. 
He  was  sold  twice  over.  Bred  at  the 
Royal  stud  at  Hampton  Court — long  since 
disbanded  ;  he  was,  as  a  yearling,  bought 
jointly  by  Sir  Robert  Jardine  and  Mr. 
John  Porter  for  550  guineas.  As  a  three- 
year-old,  the  late  Sir  James  Miller  ac- 
quired him  for  ;^6ooo  and  half  the  value 
of  the  Derby  if  he  won  it.  Win  it  he  did, 
only  a  month  or  so  later.  Volodyovski, 
who  carried  the  colours  of  the  American 
owner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  to  victory  in 
1 90 1,  was,  and  is,  the  property  of  Lady 
Meux,  who,  however,  had  leased  him, 
first  of  all  to  Lord  William  Beresford,  and 
then,  after  the  latter's  untimely  death  at 
the  close  of  1900,  to  Mr.  Whitney.  But 
these  are  merely  the  exceptions  to  the 


rule  that  Derby  winners  are  seldom  to 
be  bought. 

This  year  we  have  had  another  most 
striking  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  luck  and  judgment  are 
working  in  conjunction.  In  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  is  a  litde 
village  called  Sledmere,  that  has  for 
generations  been  familiar  by  name  to  all 
who  concern  themselves  with. racing.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  Sykeses,  the  most 
notable  of  whom  have  been  the  Sir 
Tatton  that  is,  and  the  Sir  Talton  that 
was.  A  remarkable  character,  the  Sir 
Tatton  that  was.  Born  in  1772,  he 
lived  until  1863.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  good  beer  and  healthy  exercise. 
Several  splendid  walking  feats  stand  to 
his  credit.  As  an  amateur  horseman  he 
had  few  equals,  and  he  rode  in  races 
when  over  sixty  years  of  age.  He  saw 
the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  competed  for  on 
seventy-six  occasions.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  his  stud  contained  over  two 
hundred  thoroughbred  horses  and  mares. 
He  had  bred  many  notable  animals, 
including  St.  Giles,  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  in  1832.  He  regularly  attended 
the  important  sales  of  blood  stock,  and 
was  never  frightened  by  the  price  when 
he  wanted  a  horse.  At  Doncaster,  in 
1861,  he  determined  to  buy  Fandango; 
and  after  bidding  3000  guineas,  followed 
with  another  hundred.  The  auctioneer 
intimated  that  the  previous  bid  was  his. 
Sir  Tatton  imperturbably  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  said,  "  Knock  him  down,  Mr. 
Tattersall.     We  want  to  go  to  the  races." 

The  present  Sir  Tatton  has  kept  up  the 
family  reputation  by  breeding  thorough- 
breds of  the  highest  class  at  Sledmere. 
Each  September  he  sends  his  yearlings 
to  Doncaster  to  be  sold,  and  as  a  rule 
they  command  very  big  prices.  I'here 
were  nine  yearlings  from  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes's  stud  sold  at  Doncaster  in  1904. 
The  aggregate  yield  was  10,710  guineas, 
so  that  the  average  was  1190  guineas. 
There  were  only  three  lots  which  failed 
to  excite  the  covetousness  of  breeders. 
One  was  a  son  of  Royal  Hampton, 
another  was  a  colt  by  Isinglass,  and  the 
third  a  colt  by  Carbine,  an  Australian 
horse   brought   to   this    country   by  the 
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Duke  of  Portland.  Try  as  he  would, 
the  auctioneer  could  not  get  a  higher 
bid  than  one  of  300  guineas  for  the 
Carbine  colt.  The  bidder  was  Major 
Eustace  Loder,  and  the  youngster  was 
Spearmint,  who  this  year  won  the  Derby 
and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  The  two 
races  were  worth  ;^i6,cco  ! 

Major  Loder  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  has  not  been  an  owner  of 
racehorses  very  long.  But  during  the 
brief  period  in  which  he  has  wooed 
Fortune  on  the  Turf,  the  fickle  dame  has 
treated  him  as  one  of  her  favourites. 
His  success  has  been  so  phenomenal  that 
the  Major  has  come  to  be  known  far  and 


The  Curragh,  and  to  whose  friendly 
guidance  and  advice  so  much  of  his 
success  has  undoubtedly  been  due.  They 
took  a  fancy  to  the  colt  by  Carbine—  Maid 
of  the  Mint.  When  in  due  course  he  went 
to  Doncaster,  the  Major  asked  his  trainer, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Gilpin,  to  have  a  look  at  the  colt 
The  latter  did  so,  and  he,  too,  was  pleased 
with  the  youngster's  appearance.  They 
were  not  alone  in  forming  a  high  opinion 
of  the  colt's  merits  ;  at  least  one  other 
man  was  impressed  with  that  particular 
"  lot."  But  this  third  party  had  not  the 
power  which  a  long  purse  gives,  and  when 
the  bidding  was  in  progress  he  had  to 
retire  from  the  fray  after  making  an  offer 


Clarehauen  Lodge,   Neu/market. 
The  home  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Gilpin,  Spearmint's  trainer. 


wide  as  **  Lucky  Loder."  Luck  has  no 
doubt  played  a  big  part  in  fashioning  his 
career.  There  are  people  who  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck. 
They  are  wrong ;  at  any  rate,  every  man 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  racing  will 
tell  you  they  are  wrong.  But  it  was  not 
luck  pure  and  simple  that  placed  Spear- 
mint in  Major  Loder's  possession.  In 
the  latter  days  of  August  1904  he  was 
staying  at  Harrogate,  and  one  morning 
motored  over  to  Sledmere  to  inspect  the 
yearlings  that  were  shortly  to  be  sent  to 
Doncaster  for  sale.  Accompanying  him 
was  Mr.  Noble  Johnson,  who  so  ably 
superintends  the  Major's  racing  and 
breeding  establishment  at  Eyrefield  Lodge, 


of  280  guineas.  Luck  again !  Major 
Loder  was,  no  doubt,  agreeably  surprised 
when  he  found  himself  the  owner  of 
Spearmint  at  an  outlay  of  300  guineas 
only,  an  amount  which  scores  of  men  are 
prepared  to  give  for  a  horse  capable  of 
winning  a  paltry  selling  race.  That  was 
where  good  fortune  came  to  his  aid  ;  but 
it  was  sound  judgment  that  enabled  him 
to  single  out  a  horse  which  other  men, 
commanding  unlimited  capital,  and  pre- 
pared to  invest  thousands  of  pounds  in 
fashionably-bred  stock,  would  not  look  at 
a  second  time.  Buyers  of  yearlings, 
indeed  of  horses  generally,  are  well  aware 
that  they  are  dahi)ling  in  a  huge  lottery. 
Now  and  again  a  **  gem  of  purest  ray  "  is 
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to   be   picked  up,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  the  "outlay"  is  merely  the  initial  cost — 

of  securing   one   that    people    give    the  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  include  training 

enormous  sums  that  are  chronicled  every  expenses,    nor    the  much    more    serious 

year.      But    the   blanks  are   sadly   more  item  of  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions, 


Spearmint, 

numerous  than  the  prizes.  Indeed,  if  we  which  amount  to  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
confine  our  attention  solely  to  yearlings  the  case  of  horses  engaged  in  the  more 
that  are  sold  for  1000  guineas  or  more,  important  races.  In  1895  there  were 
we  find  that  the  balance  of  outlay  and  twenty-two  fashionably-bred  yearlings  sold 
return  is  invariably  on  the  wrong  side.  And      for  ;^48,5 1  o.     During  their  activer  careers 
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on  the  Turf  they  won  stakes  of  the  total 
value  of  ;^2799,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 

In  the  face  of  figures  like  these  it  may 
appear  surprising  that  men  are  willing  to 
pursue  the  game.  But  the  temptation  is 
a  great  one.  They  have  constantly  before 
their  eyes  cases  like  that  of  Sceptre,  who, 
bought  as  a  yearling  for  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  ten 
thousand 
g  ui  neas, 
won  all  the 
classic  races 
except  the 
Derby,  and 
was  sold  as 
a  four-year- 
old  to  her 
present 
owner,  Mr. 
William 
Bass,  for  the 
net  sum   of 

;^25,000. 

The  value 
of  the  stakes 
she  won 
amounted  to 
more  than 
^38,000. 
When  M. 
£  dm  o  n  d 
lilanc    gave 

37,500 

guineas    for 

Flying    Fqx 

(who    had 

then    f  i  n  - 

i  s  h  e  d    his 

racing 

career), 

c  aut  io  u  s 

people 

stood 

aghast.   But 

it  has  since 

proved    one 

of  the  very 

greatest  bargains  ever  made.    This  horse's 

progeny    have   won  stakes   to   the   value 

of  over  ;^i  10,000,  and  four  of  his  sons 

have  been  sold   for  sums   amounting   to 

;^94,oco.     It  is  not  generally  known,  by 

the  way,  that  Mr.  Gilpin,  acting  on  behalf 

of  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  was  the  last  bidder 

for  Flying  Fox  against  M.  Blanc. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  Spearmint, 
who   is  really   our   text.      Why   was   he 
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Major  Eustace  Loder, 
Owner  of  Spearmint  and  Preity  Polly. 


secured  for  so  comparatively  small  a  sum 
as  300  guineas?  Because  his  dam  was 
not  too  fashionably  bred,  had  failed  to 
distinguish  herself  on  the  racecourse,  and 
had  not  produced  a  great  winner;  and 
because  his  sire.  Carbine,  though  a  horse 
who  had  gained  renown  by  his  racing 
deeds  in  Australia,  and  had  achieved 
some  notable  successes  at  the  stud,  both 

at  the  Anti- 
podes and 
in  England, 
was  not  yet 
able  to 
claim  that 
a  son  or 
daughter  of 
his  had  won 
a  "classic" 
race — that 
is  to  say, 
the  *'Two" 
or  "  One  " 
Thousand 
Guineas,  the 
Derby,  the 
Oaks,  or 
the  St. 
L  e  g  e  r  . 
Those 
races,  to- 
gether with 
the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup, 
are  the 
events  that 
hall-mark 
an  animal 
and  add  im- 
measurably 
to  its  value, 
and  to  the 
value  of  its 
desce  nd- 
ants,  until 
the  time 
comes  when 
their  merits 
can  be  sub- 
jected to  a  practical  test,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  vital  consequence. 

Generally  speaking,  a  classic  horse 
or  mare  is  begotten  by  a  classic  horse. 
Chance-bred  ones  usually  fail  when  sul> 
milled  to  a  supreme  trial.  This  is  where 
the  value  of  racing  comes  in.  There  are 
people  who  profess  to  be  anxious  to 
plough  up  our  racecourses.  If  they 
had  their  way,  the  English  tjxproughbred 
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would  dwindle   into   nothingness  in  the 
space    of   a   generation.      This   race   of 
equine  aristocrats  of  which  we  have  just 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  is  the  envy 
of  all  other  nations  who  love  the  horse, 
has  been  built  up  by  a   careful   process 
of  selection  extending  back  to  the  time 
of  the   Charleses  ;•  and   it   is   as  certain 
as   anything   can   be    that   the   slightest 
relaxation     of    effort    to     maintain    the 
standard  we  have  reached  would  prove 
almost    instantly   disastrous.      It    is    re- 
markable that  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  been  reached  is  almost  entirely 
the   outcome   of  private   enterprise.     In 
the   days   of  the   Stuarts   our   monarchs 
aided  the  movement,  then  in  its  infancy, 
by  importing 
pure-bred 
Arabians  and 
barbs ;     and 
until    the 
latter  part  of 
the  reign   of 
Queen    Vic- 
toria     there 
was  a  Royal 
stud  farm  at 
H  ampt  on 
Court;     but 
it    is  chiefly 
owing  to  the 
interest 
taken  in  the 
thorough- 
bred by  the 
noblemen 
and    landed 
gentry   of 

England  that  Pretty  Polly 

this  country 

acquired,  and  still  holds,  its  position  as 

the  horse-breeding  centre  of  the  world. 

But  if  Spearmint  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fashionably-bred  horse,  a  very  cursory 
examination  of  his  pedigree  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  has  coursing  through  his 
veins  some  of  the  most  desirable  blood. 
In  all  probability  his  super-excellence  is 
attributable  to  the  prominence  of  the  mare 
Pocahontas  in  his  lineage.  Your  scientific 
breeder  always  pays  as  much  attention, 
at  least,  to  the  qualifications  of  the  dam 
as  he  does  to  those  of  the  sire.  During 
the  past  hundred  years  there  have  been 
several  mares  who  have  exercised  a 
remarkable  influence  in  their  day  and 
generation  and  in  succeeding  generations. 
Pocahontas,  foaled  in  1837,   was  one  of 


them.  She  was  the  dam  of  Stockwell 
(perhaps  the  greatest  sire  of  all  time),  of 
Rataplan,  and  of  King  Tom.  Two  or 
three  of  her  daughters  are  5lso  noteworthy, 
especially  Ayacanora.  Pocahontas's  name 
is  to  be  found  in  most  pedigrees— the 
oftener  the  better.  It  occurs  thrice  in  that 
of  S^iearmint,  once  on  Carbine's  side  and 
twice  on  that  of  Maid  of  the  Mint.  Then, 
again.  Spearmint's  grandsires  are  Musket 
and  Minting,  both  renowned  for  their 
sterling  qualities,  partfcularly  those  of 
courage  and  stamina.  Carbine  inherited 
the  same  traits  from  Musket.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that,  given  other 
endowments  in  lil^eral  proportion.  Spear- 
mint should  have  proved  himself  a  really 

good  horse. 
Whether  he 
is  destined 
to  rank  as  a 
great  horse 
has  yet  to  be 
shown.  He 
will  have  to 
do  more 
than  he  has 
yet  done 
before  he  is 
entitled  to 
be  placed  on 
the  topmost 
pinnacle. 

For    the 
purposes    of 
this     article, 
I      obtained 
an   interview 
with    Mr. 
Gilpin,      the 
trainer  of 
Spearmint,   just   six   days  after   the   colt 
had    won    the   Grand    Prix.      It   would, 
perhaps,    be   stretching  a    point    to   de- 
clare   that   he    received    the   interviewer 
with  open  arms.     One  could  sympathise 
with   his   desire   to   shirk   the   ordeal   to 
which  he  was  asked  to  subject  himself; 
but   publicity   is   nowadays    one    of    the 
penalties    of   greatness,  and   in    his  own 
particular  line  Mr.  Gilpin  is  unquestion- 
ably a  great  man.     He  has  achieved  that 
greatness  with  astonishing  rapidity,  for  it 
is  only  some  nine  years  since  he  came  to 
England  from   Ireland.     Clarehaven,   his 
splendid  establishment  at  Newmarket,  will 
be  for  ever  famous  so  long  as  there  are 
racehorses  in  existence. 

After  he   resi8;ned   his   commission  in 
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the  5th  Lancers,  Mr.  Gilpin  served  his 
apprenticeship,  as  it  were,  to  the  art  of 
training,  by  preparing  steeplechasers  for 
their  engagements.  At  that  time  County 
Kildare  was  the  sphere  of  his  activities, 
and  to  County  Kildare  he  still  returns  for 
a  few  weeks'  hunting  when  the  racing 
season  is  over  in  England.  Coming  to 
.  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineties,  in 
search  of  greater  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  skill,  Mr.  Gilpin  took 
Langton  House,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  old  "Squire" 
Farquharson,  who  for  some  forty  years 
hunted  the  whole  of  the  county  at  his 
own  expense.     He"  brought  some  animals 


Alec  from  the  Curragh  trainer,  Shanahan. 
After  the  transaction  was  completed,  Mr. 
Gilpin  saw  a  two-year-old  colt  he  liked 
very  much,  and,  learning  it  was  Shanahan's, 
asked  him  to  put  a  price  on  the  youngster. 
After  some  hesitation  the  sum  of  ^300 
was  named.  **  You  shall  have  it,"  was  the 
immediate  response.  That  colt  was  after- 
wards named  Delaunay.  Shanahan  bought 
him  at  the  Dublin  Horse  Show  as  a 
yearling  for  ;^8o,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, apparently  regretting  his  bargain, 
offered  him  to  a  Kildare  publican  for  the 
amount  of  the  bid.  To  the  subsequent 
advantage  of  Shanahan,  but  particularly 
of  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  man  did   not  clinch 


Spearmint  at  exercise  on  Newmarket  Heath. 


over  with  him  from  Ireland,  and  they 
included  Waterhen,  who  won  the  Derby 
Cup  by  a  short  head  after  a  desperate 
struggle  with  Eager  (whom  Mr.  Gilpin 
afterwards  bought  for  Mr.  Neumann) ;  and 
Sirenia,  who  won  the  Duke  of  York  Stakes 
at  Kempton  after  a  great  fight  with 
Mount  Prospect,  and  won  the  Jubilee 
Stakes  the  following  year  after  a  terrific 
set-to  with  Merry  Methodist.  This  was 
but  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow  when, 
five  years  ago,  he  moved  to  Newmarket. 

There  are  few  better  judges  of  the 
possibilities  dormant  in  a  young  horse. 
In  February  1902  Mr.  Gilpin  went  over 
to  Ireland  to  buy  a  horse  named  Wise 


the  bargain.  Delaunay  was  practically  the 
equal  of  Pretty  Polly  over  six  furlongs,  as 
was  proved  more  than  once  in  trials ;  and 
was  the  only  horse  who  could  ever  make  the 
great  mare  gallop  until  she  met  Bachelor's 
Button  in  the  race  for  the  Ascot  Gold 
Cup  this  year— the  race  in  which  she 
suffered  defeat  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  Twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Gilpin 
refused  an  offer  of  ;£^  10,000  for  Delaunay, 
regarding  him  as  certain  to  win  the  Prix 
-du  Conseil  Municipal  at  Longchamps  (the 
event  in  which  Pretty  Polly  suffered  the 
first  of  her  defeats)  and  the  Cambridgeshire; 
but  that  very  same  week  Delaunay  de- 
veloped  a  cough  and  a  liver  complaint. 
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"  Tackling  "  :  the  first  stage  of  training. 
The  yearlings  are  exercised  on  a  tether,  and  are  made  to  walk  in  separate  ctrcffk  of  a  certain  radius. 

could  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  was  "  he  was  ill,  very  ill,  for  five  months.  He 
sold  by  auction  in  December  to  a  French  developed  a  cough,  which  we  did  not 
breeder  for  7500  guineas.  manage  to  stop  until  the  first  week  of  the 


Biding:  the  second  stage  in  a  racer's  career. 
The  horses  are  ridden  at  a  walking  pace. 

"  After  we  brought  Spearmint  home  February  following.  The  great  marvel  is, 
from  Doncaster  at  the  close  of  the  Sales,"  not  that  he  should  be  worth  thousands, 
Mr.  Gilpin  confided  to  me  during  our  talk,      but   so   much   as   half  a  sovereign.     We 


Coming  home  after  exercise  in  the  private  ground^.     .  C^OOQIp 
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always    treated    him    very    quietly    and. 
carefully.     From  the  first  I  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  him  and  had  a  great  opinion 
of  him.     He  is  a  beautiful-tempered  and 
happy  horse." 

Discussing  Spearmint's  performances 
as  a  two-year-old — he  won  the  first  time 
out  and  was  beaten  in  two  other  races — 
Mr.  Gilpin  referred  contemptuously  to  the 
rubbish  that  had  been  written  concerning 
the  difficulty  Spearmint  experienced  in 
winning  his  first  race  by  a  head.  ."  I  pay 
no  heed  whatever  to  the  form  shown  by  a 
horse  the  first  time  he  runs.  Now  and 
again  you  get  a  particularly  sagacious 
youngster,  who  understands  intuitively 
what  is  expected  of  him  or  her ;  but 
generally  speaking  they  require  experience 
before  they  are  able  to  show  what  they 
can  do." 

Our  talk  drifted  to  the  Derby,  for 
which  Spearmint  became  an  eleventh  hour 
fiivourite,  after  the  breakdown  of  his 
stable  companion.  Flair,  a  filly  belonging 
to  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  another  patron  of 
the  stable.  Flair  had  won  the  One 
Thousand  Guineas  so  easily,  that  the 
Derby  appeared  to  be  at  her  mercy.  "  I 
thought  she  would  win  it,'*  said  the 
trainer,  "  and  that  Spearmint  would  carry 
off  the  Grand  Prize.  That  was  our  pro- 
gramme, but  the  mishap  to  Flair  necessi- 
tated a  change  of  plans.  Spearmint's 
preparation  was  hurried  on  a  little,  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  he  did  what  we  asked 
him  to  do  at  Epsom." 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  Major  Loder's 
good  luck  asserted  itself  again.  He  may 
or  may  not  in  the  years  that  are  to  come 
have  another  animal  capable  of  winning 
the  Derby ;  but  the  misfortune  that  over- 
took Sir  Daniel  Cooper's  mare  presertted 


him  with  the  chance  of  reaching  the  goal 
of  every  sportsman's  ambition,  and  the 
necessary  means  were  at  hand  !  And  the 
Grand  Prix  was  captured  loo.  Every  one 
knows  all  about  that— knows  that  Spear- 
mint accomplished  the  feat  that  his 
maternal  grandsire  performed  exactly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  no  other 
English  horse  had  achieved  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Spearmint's  journey  to  Paris  was  con- 
ducted on  regal  lines.  Six  days  after  he 
had  won  the  Derby,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  the  Grand  Prix  Sunday, 
he  had  his  customary  exercise  on  New- 
market Heath,  and  was  then  despatched, 
together  v/ith  a  stable  companion  named 
Waterchute,  by  special  train  to  Folkestone. 
There  he  remained  overnight,  and  the 
next  morning  crossed  the  Channel  to 
Boulogne.  By  the  regular  service  ?  Oh 
dear,  no  !  a  special  boat  was  chartered. 
After  a  rest,  he  and  Waterchute  were 
placed  in  a  box  which  was  attached  to 
the  fast  afternoon  passenger  train  for 
Paris. 

And  what  did  the  bill  amount  to?  it 
may  be  asked.  A  cheque  for  something 
like  ;^4oo  settled  it.  Spearmint  and 
Waterchute  were  not  answerable  for  the 
whole  of  that  sum,  for  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gilpin's  trusty  head  man, 
Sharpe ;  by  the  boy  who  "  does  "  Spear- 
mint at  Clarehaven  Lodge ;  by  a  black- 
smith sent  from  Newmarket  to  fix  the 
colt's  racing  plates  ;  and  by  an  interpreter 
from  Chantilly,  who  joined  the  party  at 
Boulogne,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  with  the  French  railway 
authorities.  There  was  no  detective. 
Mr.  Gilpin  does  not  believe  in  the  need, 
and  has  never  employed  one  of  them. 


View  of  the  stable-yard  from  the  garden. 
The  photographs  for  this  article  were  specially  taken  by  Reginald  Haines, 
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THE   WITCH    OF    ST.   QUENET. 

BY  SIDNEY   PICKERING, 


Illustrated  by  A.  C.  Michael. 
I. 

A  RIPE  chestnut  thrown  with  a  will 
and  striking  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  has  a  distinctly  unpleasant 
effect.  The  old  woman,  thus  struck, 
winced  and  shook  her  head,  while  the 
boy  who  threw  the  chestnut  uttered  yells 
of  ecstatic  mirth.  A  rain  of  chestnuts 
fell  on  her  and  about  her,  hopping,  as  if 
possessed,  on  the  stony  ground.  The 
throwers  were  safely  established  on  a 
natural  buttress  that  overhung  the  road- 
way, and  should  their  victim  try  to  escape 
to  right  or  left,  they  had  only  to  keep 
even  with  her  along  the  mountain  side. 

Brought  to  bay,  she  stood  close  under 
the  bank  at  the  road's  farther  edge,  tall, 
white-haired,  and  defiantly  silent. 

Her    tormentors    were    anything    but 


silent.  Ugly  words  came  thick  aud  fast 
fropi  the  dozen  of  urchins,  small  sun- 
browned  rascals,  active  as  wild  cats, 
"noble"  every  one,  though  their  looks 
conveyed  little  hint  of  the  fact,  and  their 
clothes,  mended,  darned,  shapeless, 
colourless  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
generations  and  much  familiar  contact 
with  Mother  Earth,  none  whatever. 

"  What  have  you  done  Svith  your  poor 
old  husband  ?  "  piped  a  voice.  **  VVhat 
did  you  put  in  his  soup  to  make  him 
turn  so  green  ?  " 

"  There  are  no  more  chestnuts ! " 
lamented  another. 

**  Take  a  stone,  then,"  suggested  a  third 

The  stone  was  thrown.  It  fell  short 
of  its  aim,  but  whizzed  close  before  the 
nose  of  a  horse  which  had  come  swinging 
round  a  twist  of  the  road.     An  inclination 
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to  shy  having  been  promptly  checked 
by  its  rider,  it  stood  still.  Above  the 
road  there  reigned  a  discomfited  silence. 
The  rider,  looking  up,  asked  coolly,  but 
with  extreme  distinctness,  **  Was  it  done 
on  purpose  ?  " 

"No,  vot'e  Seigneurie,"  said  a  deep 
harsh  voice  close  beside  him  ;  **  that  stone 
was  meant  for  a  defenceless,  helpless  old 
woman.  It  was  the  first — I  will  say  that ; 
they  have  been  pelting  me  with  chestnuts, 
those  little  good-for-naughts." 

**  Little  cowards  I  "  said  M.  de  Rozbde, 
very  disdainfully. 

A  shrill  voice  burst  out  in  protest: 
**  Monsieur,  she  is  a  sorceress  !  Monsieur, 
she  is  the  witch  of  St.  Quenet ! " 

The  young  man  laughed  aloud.  "  You 
will  never  be  fit  to  fight  for  the  King,"  he 
pronounced  ;  "  you  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  herd  swine  in  the  forests.  You  are  as 
stupid  as  pigs,  and  were  /  a  sorceress  pigs 
you  should  be.     Be  off !  fly  !  vanish  !  " 

He  rose  in  his  stirrups.  There  was 
a  great  scurry  among  the  dead  leaves, 
a  crackling  and  snapping  of  branches,  a 
scuffling  of  small  quick  feet ;  then  all 
these  sounds  grew  faint  and  were  lost  in 
the  forest's  silence. 

"  I  humbly  thank  vot'e  Seigneurie  for 
such  goodness  to  a  poor  old  woman." 

Nevertheless,  however  she  might  phrase 
them,  her  thanks  were  not  humble.  Also 
her  speech  had  a  certain  refinement,  and 
she  mixed  French  words  with  her  patois. 

M.  de  Rozede  looked  curiously  at  her. 
To  modern  eyes  she  would  have  seemed 
the  very  incarnation  of  Autumn.  Toil- 
worn,  sorrow-worn,  age-worn,  she  kept  a 
remnant  of  sombre  beauty,  even  as  the 
blackened  skeletons  of  the  forest  round 
about  her  still  flaunted  a  tattered  but 
royal  arras,  scarlet  and  orange  and  gold. 

M.  de  Rozede,  as  was  natural,  made 
other  reflections.  "  Good  mother,"  he 
said,  **  the  grandfathers  of  those  brats  must 
have  sung  you  a  very  diff*erent  song  ! " 

"  Aye,  and  their  fathers  too,"  answered 
the  woman,  her  face  darkening. 

"  And  why,  since  they  dub  you  sorceress, 
did  not  you  threaten  them  with  a  spell  ? 
They  would  have  scuttled  off"  like  rabbits." 

"  Vot'e  Seigneurie,  how  could  I  permit 
myself  such  a  jest,  now  when  the  King's 
commissioners  sit  at  Clermont,  so  that, 
since    the    Last    Judgment    is    slow    in 


coming,  the  Great  Days*  may  overtake 
us  in  this  life  ?  " 

**  Good  mother,  you  are  mistaken. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Great  Days  are 
sent  here  from  Paris  for  our  benefit,  to 
discover  and  punish  the  crimes  6i  all 
great  folk  who  oppress  the  little  ones. 
And  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  just  now 
so  many  of  my  friends  wish  to  travel- 
outside  Auvergne  and  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion—that soon  I  shall  feel  like  a  bte- 
hatched  swallow,  which  the  other  swallows 
have  left  behind." 

M^re  Jacquard  moved  nearer  to  him, 
and  spoke  very  earnestly.  **  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte,  I  ask  your  pardon, — would 
not  change  of  air  do  you  good  also  ?  " 

"  You  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  You  are  Claude  de  Barey,  Vicomte  de 
Rozede,  Seigneur  of  Ivayand  other  places." 

"Very  well.  Am  I  known  to  have 
exacted  unjust  dues,  or  usurped  the 
authority  and  justice  of  the  King?  Do 
I  maltreat  my  dependants,  hein  ? " 

**  Not 'so  ;  you  have  a  good  heart,  and 
your  people  love  you.  Nevertheless 
the  best  loved  is  often  the  best  hated 
I  take  my  eggs  and  vegetables  to  the 
town,  vot*e  Seigneurie,  and  in  the 
market  one  hears  most  things.  This 
time  last  year  the  talk  was  all  of  you 
and  your  marriage,  and  how,  because 
M.  de  Pr6corbin  refused  you  his 
daughter's  hand,  you  carried  off  Made- 
moiselle de  Pr^corbin  from  under  her 
parents'  nose." 

M.  de  RozMe  laughed  gaily.  **From 
under  her  father's  nose,  it  is  true,  but  not 
from  under  her  mother's.  Never  in  this 
life  could  I  have  managed  the  abduction 
without  my  excellent  mother-in-law's  help 
and  guidance,  not  to  mention  her  consent! 
I  and  my  wife  are  two  feather-pates; 
Madame  de  Pr^corbin  was  the  general 
who  planned  that  coup  de  main^  sent  her 
husband  off"  to  Riom,  ordered  the  coach, 
had  the  young  lady  ready  to  the  moment, 
and  started  with  her  to  visit  their  old 
friend  Madame  de  Mirambel.  Then,  as 
the  old  coach  lumbered  along  through 
the  woods,  it  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
resolute  rascals,  and  the  most  resolute  got 
on  the  box,  and  ^fouette  cocherf  in  ten 
minutes  we  were  at  the  church,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  safely  married! 
A  small  affair  after  all,  and  all  the  honours 


*  The   "Great   Days"   were  special   assizes   held   by  order  of  the    King,  in_^province&  where 
the  ordinary  powers  of  justice  had  been  proved  insufficient.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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of  it  due  to  my  mother-in-law,  who  drove 
home  alone  and  faced  her  husband.  Now, 
my  aunt's  abduction  was  a  very  different 
matter,  for  she  was  packed  off  to  a 
convent,  to  be  out  of  her  lover's  reach, 
and  my  uncle  blew  a  breach  in  the 
convent  wall,  and  took  her  away  by  force, 
and  with  the  armed  hand.  But  that  was 
in  the  good  old  times.  Peste^  my  good 
mother,  it  proves  you  to  be  a  witch  that  I 
should  stay  here  chattering  in  this  manner! 


no  objection.  He  does  not  dare  to,  le 
pauvre  homnie\  He  never  even  dared 
to  cross-question  his  wife's  version  of  his 
daughter's  abduction,  man  of  law  though 
he  is.  I  take  his  part.  I  tell  my  wife  that 
if  she  walks  in  her  mother's  steps,  woe 
betide  her  !  And  now — out  of  the  way, 
my  friend,  and  bon  soir !  " 

The  rapid  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs  had 
died  to  silence  before  M^re  Jacquard 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  herbs  she  had 


"\HOt   oot'e  Selgneurle,  that  atone  was  meant  for  a  defenceteas,  helpless  old  woman/" 


It  will  be  black  night  before  I  am  at 
Aurillac." 

He  would  have  ridden  on,  but  the  old 
woman  made  an  entreating  gesture. 

"  One  little  moment,  vot'e  Seigneurie  ! 
Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  M.  de  Precorbin 
never  sees  his  daughter,  never  speaks  to 
you  or  her?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  soul,  it  is  true,  and 
my  wife  deeply  regrets  it;  but  she  has 
the  consolation  that  her  mother  often 
visits  her,  to  which  old  Precorbin  makes 


been  gathering,  muttering,  just  as  a  witch 
should  mutter  :  "  That  Precorbin  !  if  1 
know  him,  he  is  a  viper  that  hides  in 
the  grass  till  he  sees  a  chance  to  bury  his 
fangs  in  your  foot !  " 

II. 

A  grey,  breathless  November  day,  misty, 
not  with  the  dense  damp  mist  that  gathers 
like  cotton  wool  in  every  hollow,  but  with 
a  dark  haze  just  thick  enough  to  veil  the 
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higher  mountain  peaks,  and  chasten  the 
daylight  to  a  tender  sadness  rather  than 
to  gloom. 

The  stillness  had  a  bitter  chill  in  it. 
The  market-folk  felt  it,  and  so  did  the 
lackeys  who  hung  about  the  outer  doors 
of  the  grim  old  building  in  which  the 
King's  Justice  held  its  special  Assize— the 
Great  Days  of  Auvergne.  When  an  old 
woman  came  by  carrying  apples  and  a 
can  of  hot  chestnuts,  the  younger  among 
the  lackeys  crowded  round  her.  She 
was  a  tall  old  woman,  whose  profile  had 
a  classic  regularity,  whose  head  the  years 
had  not  yet  bowed. 

She  spoke  the  broadest  Auvergnat 
patois,  and  the  lackeys,  being  fine  gentle- 
men from  Paris,  laughed  at  her,  mocked 
her,  mimicked  her  barbarous  jargon,  only 
to  find  the  jest  made  pointless  by  her 
stony  incomprehension.  They  reverted 
to  their  usual  preoccupation,  the  gossip 
of  the  Assize  Court.  A  tall  young  man 
joined  the  group.  They  asked  him  how 
the  trial  was  going. 

**  Finished,"  he  answered,  with  delibera- 
tion. "The  sentence  has  been  delivered. 
As  I  expected,  M.  le  Vicomte  will  lose 
his  head;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
castles  will  not  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
his  woods  will  not  be  cut  down,  his  lands 
will  not  be  confiscated,  owing  to  the 
Court's  consideration  for  his  excellent  and 
truly  Roman  father-in-law.' 

Laughter,  and  a  buzz  of  interest.  The 
tall  lackey  became  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion ;  the  old  woman  and  her  chestnuts 
were  wholly  forgotten. 

**  He  has  no  luck,  that  poor  Vicomte," 
protested  one.  **  I  call  it  hard  that  he 
should  suffer  for  doing  what  so  many 
have  done  before  him." 

**Can  one  be  so  ignorant  of  first 
elements  of  justice  I "  the  tall  lackey 
made  answer.  "Why,  it  is  precisely 
because  so  many  men  have  done  this 
thing  and  done  it  with  insolent  impunity, 
that  our  great  King  Louis  has  determined 
to  make  an  example  which  shall  raise 
his  authority  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
eyes  of  these  lawless  barbarians.  And 
the  droll  part  of  it  is  that  the  case  has 
been  so  hurried  on,  so  promptly  disposed 
of,  that  the  Vicomte,  you  may  be  sure, 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  at  this 
moment  counts  upon  a  lengthy  procedure, 
and  is  perhaps  just  thinking  of  finding 
some  obliging  witnesses  ;  and  the  first  he 
will  hear  of  the  whole  affair  is  from  the 


archers  who  will  presently  arrive  at  Ivay 
to  arrest  him." 

The  talk  was  checked  suddenly  by  a 
movement  among  the  lackeys  nearer 
the  door,  who  divided  into  rows,  bowing 
low.  With  presence  of  mind  the  tall 
young  man  hustled  the  old  market  woman 
round  the  nearest  corner.  Once  out  of 
sight,  she  stood  still,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  wall.  He  was  condemned, 
she  told  herself,  De  Rozfede  was  con- 
demned. She  could  see  him,  with  the 
priest  beside  him,  ascending  the  scaffold 
in  the  Place  before  the  cathedral  doors ; 
could  see  the  packed  square,  the  pro- 
jecting house-fronts  alive  with  curious 
faces;  and  for  one  minute  was  a  mere 
bewildered,  despairing  old  woman.  Then 
all  the  force  latent  in  her  revolted. 
Death  should  not  have  him  so  easily! 
She,  such  as  she  was,  would  fight  him 
for  his  prize. 

It  was  one  thing  to  enter  Clermont 
with  the  market  carts  in  the  twilight  of 
morning,  when  every  petty  official  at  the 
gate  was  on  his  metde  to  weigh  and 
measure,  question  and  hector;  and  an- 
other to  leave  it  at  an  hour  when  all 
good  citizens  were  forgetting  their  labours 
and  their  dignity  over  a  savoury  meal. 
The  keeper  of  the  gate  that  led  towards 
the  mountains  required  no  persuasion  to 
permit  the  egress  of  an  old  peasant  woman, 
riding  a  small  trim  brown  donkey.  He 
complimented  the  old  lady  on  her  mount, 
and  listening  to  the  quick  patter  of  the 
small  hoofs  under  the  echoing  gateway, 
meditated  harmlessly  on  the  ways  of 
donkeys,  who  start  well  but  are  soon 
overtaken  by  their  habitual  laziness. 

But  Jolivette,  possibly  because  she  was 
a  witch's  donkey,  still  quickened  her  pace,  a 
fast-dwindling  speck  upon  the  empty  road. 

At  first  it  was  a  pleasant  road,  almost 
level  between  gently  sloping  fields ;  then 
a  steady  ascent  overhung  by  rough,  un- 
tilled  ground,  which  fell  away  from  the 
mountain's  gaunt  feet  Jolivette  needed 
persuasion,  and  got  it  Half-way  past 
a  gap  in  the  rocky  bank  she  was  sharply 
reined  in.  She  turned  with  reluctance 
towards  the  gap.  Perhaps  she  knew  what 
lay  before  her.  Her  rider  eyed  the  steep 
path  that  climbed  and  climbed  close 
above  a  brawling  stream,  and  (presum- 
ably) asked  herself  whether  her  beast 
and  she  could  ever  master  it,  ever  thread 
their  way  between  thicket  and  boulder, 
and  survive  the  precipitous  descent  into 
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the  valley  beyond.  And  here  contem- 
porary evidence  as  to  what  took  place 
becomes  sharply  contradictory,  the  ques- 
tion being,  did  the  witch  of  St.  Quenet 
and  her  Jolivette  become  a  pair  of  ravens, 
and  spreading  strong  wings  sail  off  over 
the  tree-tops?  or  did  Mhre  Jacquard 
merely  trust  herself  to  J  olivette's  stout 
legs  and  the  devil's  casual  help? 

However  confidently  individuals  differed 
on  this  point,  they  were  perfectly  agreed 
upon  one  aspect  of  it.  Since  M^re 
Jacquard  reached  Ivay  when  M.  de 
Roz^de  was  still  at  dinner,  she  could 
only  have  got  there  by  means  more  or 
less  supernatural. 

'I'he  servant  who  received  her  saw  only 
a  small  brown  donkey,  dark  with  sweat, 
and  an  old  woman  who  seemed  half 
distraught. 

M.  le  Vicomte,  sitting  at  dinner,  was 
told  that  an  old  Comm^re  wished  to 
speak  to  him.  "Very  well,"  he  said— 
"  let  her  wait,"  and  learnt  that  the  aston- 
ishing old  person  objected  to  waiting. 
**Very  well,  then— -let  her  go— to  the 
devil ! " 

But  the  old  woman,  it  seemed,  had 
already  rejected  some  such  suggestion, 
and  had  said — here  the  servant  sniggered 
— "  Tell  your  master  that  I  am  the  witch 
of  St.  Quenet." 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  who  was  listen- 
ing, with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  a 
charming  picture  of  eager  curiosity, 
laughed  suddenly  like  a  child.  Her 
hubband  rose  up  and  went  into  the 
outer  hall,  to  find  an  old  bent  woman 
huddled  in  a  chair.  In  answer  to  his 
questions  she  stared  blankly.  It  was 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse  who  ran  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  held  it  to  M^re  Jacquard's 
trembling  lips. 

Three  mouthfuls  were  enough.  The 
witch  of  St.  Quenet  threw  back  her  head, 
her  eyes  once  more  aglow  like  smouldering 
fires.  "Votre  Seigneurie,"  she  said,  "the 
case  against  you  has  l>een  tried.  It  is 
over — ended.     You  are  condemned." 

M.  de  Roz^de's  eyebrows  rose  incredu- 
lously.    **  To  pay  a  fine  ?  "  he  asked. 

"To  die  on  the  scafibld." 

"She  is  mad!"  cried  Madame  la 
Vicomtesse. 

Mhrc  Jacquard  caught  her  hand. 
"  Madame,  if  you  love  your  husband, 
save  him  !  The  King's  archers  are  on 
their  way  to  arrest  him.  If  he  takes 
the  best   horse   in  his  stable,  and   rides 


like  the  phantom  huntsman,  he  may  yet 
escape  them." 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  caught  her 
husband's  hand.  "  Claude,"  she  whispered, 
"  it  is  true — my  heart  tells  me  so  !  " 

in. 

The  archers  of  the  King's  Mar^chauss^e 
swung  out  of  Clermont  at  a  good  steady 
pace.  They  kept  to  the  main  road,  for 
the  sergeant  in  command  had  no  orders 
bidding  him  follow  breakneck  short  cuts 
or  dangerous  byways.  They  covered  the 
ground  quickly,  and  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
had  not  dried  her  first  rush  of  tears  when 
they  clattered  into  the  great  courtyard 
at  Ivay. 

The  old  manor-house  seemed  asleep. 
It  awoke  reluctantly  to  a  running  of 
startled  feet,  confused  exclamations,  con- 
tradictory statements  made  by  astonished 
servants.  M.  le  Vicomte  ?  He  had 
gone  to  Riom.     No,  he  was  at  Aurillac. 

The  sergeant  thought  otherwise,  and 
followed  unhesitatingly  the  path  which 
led  towards  the  river,  telling  his  men  that 
they  had  to  overtake  a  man  who  was  riding 
for  his  life. 

Claude  d^  Barey,  Vicomte  de  Rozbde, 
rode  past  fields  and  meadows — his  own 
fields  and  meadows — and  through  woods 
— his  own  woods — a  fugitive  from  the 
King's  justice.  He  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  like  a  fugitive,  neither  would  he 
acknowledge  himself  such.  Only  his  wife's 
entreaties  had  prevailed  against  his  own 
judgment,  and  the  unimjxjachable  fact 
that  M.  de  Prt^corbin,  whom  he  had 
esteemed  a  harmless,  hen-pecked  old 
nonentity,  had  laid  an  information  accusing 
him  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  his 
daughter,  before  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Days.  His  wife's  face,  white  and  desperate 
as  when  he  had  last  kissed  it,  flitted 
before  him.  He  tried  to  imagine  how  it 
would  smile  at  him  on  the  day  that  he 
came  home,  bringing  a  Royal  pardon. 

He  first  drew  rein  where  the  ways 
forked  ;  to  the  right  his  road,  the  road  to 
the  river  ford ;  to  the  left  a  rough,  over- 
grown track  leading  through  a  copse  to 
the  riverside,  at  a  point  far  below  the 
ford.  He  sat  for  a  moment  listening, 
and  hearing  nothing  but  the  harsh  croak 
of  a  raven  above  his  head.  Ah,  there  it 
was,  that  bird  of  evil  omen  !  It  had 
settled  on  a  tree  beside  the  wider  pathway, 
uttering  croaks  of  an  amazing  profundity. 
He   rode   a    yard   or   two   nearer  to   ilC 
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Deliberately  it  took  flight,  and  flapped 
across  his  path.  M.  de  Roz^de  reined 
in  his  horse.  A  superstition,  learnt  long 
ago  beside  the  nursery  fire,  laid  a  sudden 
hold  upon  him.  Evil  threatens  the 
traveller  when  a  raven  flies  across  the  way 
which  he  must  follow.  M.  de  Roz^de 
thought  hard.  If  indeed  the  King's 
archers  were  on  his  track,  they  would 
undoubtedly  make  for  the  ford,  and,  it 
might  be,  overtake  him  before  he  reached 
it.  The  left-hand  track  led  much  more 
speedily  to  the  river,  and  the  river,  at  his 
risk  and  peril,  might  be  swum.  He  must 
make  his  choice  for  good  or  evil. 

Horse  and  rider  had  just  disappeared 
when  the  archers,  at  their  sergeant's  word 
of  command,  halted  their  sweating  horses 
close  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  sergeant  questioned  one  of  them, 
who  answered  with  decision  :  **  That  path 
to  the  left  would  bring  him  quicker  to 
the  water-side,  but  who  would  be  mad 
enough  to  swim  the  river,  swollen  as  it  is 
by  much  rain  ?  " 

The  sergeant  was  a  man  averse  from 
taking  chances.  He  headed  for  the  ford 
himself,  and  three  of  his  men  rode  behind 
him ;  but  at  his  bidding  the  other  three 
went  crashing  through  the  copse. 

They  broke  from  it  on  to  the  rough 
open  slope  above  the  river  to  see  a 
gentleman  on  a  brown  mare,  which,  coaxed 
and  encouraged,  took  mincing,  uneasy 
steps  towards  the  water's  edge.  They 
shouted  triumphantly :  "  Halt,  in  the 
King's  name !" 

De  RozMe  never  turned  his  head.  He 
knew  now  that  the  peril  of  death  was 
behind  him  and  before  him — death  on  the 
scafl'old,  or  death  in  the  depths  of  that 
calm,  full -flowing,  rapid  river,  a  mirror 
scarcely  broken  by  a  steely  ripple  as  it 
darkly  reflected  the  dark  November  sky. 

Crash !  the  mirror  quivered  into  a 
hundred  bubbling,  spreading  circles.  The 
brown  mare  was  swimming  gallantly.  He 
looked  out  over  the  wide  grey  water. 
Opposite,  if  they  could  but  win  it,  a  low 
rush-edged  bank  and  safely ;  lower  down, 
whither  the  strong  current  kept  drifting 
them,  a  thicket,  growing  closely  and 
stretching  outwards. 

After  that  he  saw  nothing  save  wan 
swiftly  sliding  water,  heard  nothing  save 
the  brown  mare's  laboured  breath.  Some- 
thing rose  close  above  him.  It  was  the 
bank— grown  strangely  high  and  steep. 

The  brown  mare  fought  for  a  foothold, 


as  if  she  felt  the  arms  of  death  rise  from 
the  rushes  to  drag  her  back  and  down. 
The  soft  earth  crumbled  and  sank  away. 
Her  master's  voice  urged  her  on.  Yet 
one  more  frantic  scramble,  and  lo  !  the 
sky  came  suddenly  nearer,  and  the  blessed 
ground  rang  solid  under  her  hoofs. 

M.  de  Rozbde  turned  in  the  saddle  and 
looked  back.  From  the  river's  farther 
shore  the  three  archers  watched  him,  with 
the  resigned  air  of  men  who,  having  done 
their  duty,  feel  no  sense  of  further  re- 
sponsibility. Indeed,  he  gave  them  credit 
for  a  certain  satisfaction  at  his  escape, 
only  qualified  by  a  twinge  of  hurt  pro- 
fessional pride. 

A  raven  sailed  over  their  heads  and 
dropped  to  a  stump  overhanging  the 
water,  uttering  croaks  which,  in  spite  of 
distance,  sounded  a  malicious  triumphant 
note  in  M.  le  Vicomte's  ears.  And  he 
remembered  how  the  boys  who  had 
pelted  her  with  chestnuts  had  told  him 
that  the  witch  of  St.  Quenet  would  often 
take  shape  as  a  raven,  and  fly  abroad  on 
evil  works  intent.  What  if  she  had  twice 
warned  him,  twice  saved  him  ? 

He  took  ofi"  his  hat  and  waved  it, 
shouting  gaily  :  "  Au  revoir,  Madame,  et 
merci ! " 

Madame  de  Pr^corbin  and  her  daughter 
Madame  de  JlozMe  went  to  Versailles, 
and  laid  a  petition  at  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque's  august  feel.  Possibly  the  spectacle 
of  a  mother-in-law  anxious  to  take  upon 
herself  the  whole  guilt  of  her  son-in-law's 
crime  moved  the  King  more  than  a  wife's 
natural  tears.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Royal  answer  to  the  humble  supplication 
of  Claude  de  Barey,  Vicomte  de  Roz^de, 
was  a  "  Letter  of  Abolition,"  in  which, 
having  taken  into  account  the  singular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  intercession 
made  for  him,  his  services  in  time  of  war, 
and  those  rendered  by  his  predecessors 
and  ancestors,  "  We  of  our  especial  grace, 
full  power  and  Royal  authority,  acquit, 
remit,  pardon,  extinguish,  and  abolish  the 
acts  above  mentioned,  with  any  punish- 
ment and  expiation,  corporal,  civil,  and 
criminal,  which,  owing  to  the  said  acts, 
he  may  have  incurred  before  us  and 
justice." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Mere  Jacquard 
lived  to  see  the  return  of  M.  le  Vicomte 
to  his  own  country  and  his  own  home. 

And  M.  le  Vicomte  did  not  prove  un- 
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THE  ^DREADNOUGHT/' 


BY  COMMANDER  HAMILTON  CURREY,    R.N. 

H.M,S.  Dreadnought  is  the  biggest  thing  yet  in  the  way  of  warships ^  and 
until  we  {or  Germany)  overtake  her  she  remains  a  record  in  nearly  all 
respects f  especially  in  the  rapidity  of  her  construction.  She  has  a  displacement  of 
15,000  tons ;  she  can  crash  a  simultaneous  broadside  of  three  tons  into  an 
enemy  at  a  rate  of  nearly  3000  feet  per  second ;  by  means  of  her  turbines  she 
can  steam  twenty-one  knots  an  hour — that  is,  three  knots  faster  than  any 
other  warship  aflocU  ;  and  she  was  laid,  built,  and  launched  in  nine  months. 


The  Days  of  Wooden  Walls* 

IT  is  not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago 
since  the  first  wooden  three-decker 
of  120  guns  was  launched  and  put 
into  commission,  and  the  men  of  those 
days  looked  upon  her  as  a  portent,  the 
last  word  in  naval  science,  even  as  to-day 
we  look  upon  the  Dreadnought,  Yet  her 
tonnage  displacement  was  but  5200  tons, 
the  weight  of  her  broadside  1380  pounds, 
her  motive  power  the  great  area  of  canvas 
that  she  spread  to  the  winds ;  and  to  de- 
liver that  smashing  blow  necessary  to  dis- 
able an  antagonist  her  one  object  was  to 
approach  as  closely  as  possible,  lest  haply 
the  round  shot  from  her  smooth-bore  guns 
should  fall  helplessly  into  the  sea.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  marvel  when  we  reflect  upon 
it ;  but  what  is  even  more  strange  is  the 
fact  that  the  foremost  seamen  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  the  present  day, 
officers  like  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher, 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral 
Sir  Arthur  Knyvet  Wilson,  V.C,  Com- 
manding the  Channel  Fleet,  Vice- Admiral 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Commanding  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  many  others  on 
the  list  of  senior  officers  of  the  Navy, 
were  actually  brought  up  in  three-decked 
wooden  line-of-battleships  with  smooth- 
bore guns.  These  men  have  seen  the 
evolution  of  the  battleship  from  its  very 
inception,  and  have  themselves  passed 
from  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  of  masts 
and  yards  and  sails,  to  the  present  era  of 
the  steel-clad  leviathan,  of  the  turbine 
engines,  the  12-inch  gun,  and  the  18-inch 
Whitehead  torpedo. 

Arrival  of  the  Ironclad* 

But  a  deal  of  water  has  run  beneath 
the  bridges  since  the  officers  mentioned 
above  first  went  to  sea,  and  wood  and 
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iron,  mast  and  sails,  held  their  own  for 
many  a  long  year  after  the  last  three- 
decker  had  been  paid  off :  for  the  intense 
inborn  conservatism  of  the  sea  had  to 
be  overcome  before  those  things  could 
be  done  away  with  which  every  seaman 
considered  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
a  ship.  The  day  of  the  steam  Navy 
cannot  be  said  to  have  really  begun  until 
the  adventitious  aids  of  masts  and  sails 
were  finally  swept  away  and  consigned 
into  limbo.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
in  the  process  of  evolution  neither  the 
constructors  who  built  nor  the  seamen 
who  sailed  the  ships  before  the  eta  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  any  data  to 
go  upon ;  for  these  "  mightiest  fleets  of 
armour  framed"  had  never  till  then 
been  tested  in  battle,  and  theory  in 
consequence,  and  necessarily,  reigned 
supreme. 

The  first  ironclad  of  the  British  Navy 
was  the  Warrior,  launched  in  1863, 
of  9210  tons;  she  was  followed  in  1869 
by  the  Devastation  of  9300  tons,  and  by 
the  Inflexible  of  11,880  tons  in  1874. 
With  the  Inflexible  began  the  era  of 
gigantic  ships  carrying  very  heavy  guns, 
as  her  armament  consisted  of  four  81-ton 
guns  in  two  turrets,  with  17-inch  armour, 
and  her  iron  redoubt  amidships  was 
24  in.  in  thickness.  There  is  no  space 
available  for  an  ordered  succession  of 
the  ships  which  led  up  to  the  Dread- 
naughty  but  we  may  note  a  few  in  passing : 
in  1888  came  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar, 
of  11,940  tons,  with  an  armament  of 
four  i3-5-inch  and  six  6-inch  guns;  in 
1 89 1  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  of  14,200 
tons  with  four  i3*5-inch  and  ten  6-inch 
guns  was  begun  ;  the  Majestic  class  began 
in  1895  of  14,900  tons,  carrying  four 
1 2-inch  and  twelve  6-inch  guns ;  then 
followed  the  ^««.a«  cl^,^^gf^tons. 
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dating  1901 ;  the  Formidable^  15,000 
tons,  London^ s  15,000  tons.  Queen's  15,000, 
King  Edward  VIL  16,500  tons,  with 
four  12-inch,  four  9*2-inch  and  ten  6-inch  ; 
and  the  list  ends  with  the  Lord  Nelson 
txn^  Agamemnon,  building,  of  16,600  tons, 
and  carrying  four  12-inch  and  ten  9'2-inch 
guns. 

The  Lesson  of  Japan* 

The  experience  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  went  to  prove  that  secondary  batteries 
were  of  very  little  use  in  action ;  that  at 
long  distances,  where  12-inch  guns  were 
the  weapons  used,  the  6-inch  were 
practically  so  much  lumber.  All  the  old- 
time  science  went  by  the  board ;  con- 
ditions had  arisen  of  which  till  then  no 
man  had  any  real  experience  ;  forces  were 
at  work  hitherto  unused  ;  the  dogs  of  war 
wire  slipped  from  the  leash  armed  with 
a  potency  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;-  ships  moved  over  the  face  of  the 
waters  at  the  speed  of  a  railway  train,  carry- 
ing on  board  of  them  engines  of  destruc- 
tion never  yet  put  to  the  dread  arbitrament 
of  war.  The  ripe  experience,  gained  by 
the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  was 
garnered  up  in  the  laboratory  of  the  man 
of  stience;  and  England,  first  then— as 
it  is  to  be  trusted  she  ever  may  be  when 
things  maritime  are  to  the  fore  —put  out 
her  matchless  powers  of  shipbuilding,  and 
guided  by  the  foremost  intellects,  aided 
by  the  most  splendid  of  artisans,  has 
launched  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
the  prototype  of  a  new  era,  the  greatest 
warship  man  has  ever  seen. 

Colonel  Cuniberti^s  Ideal* 

In  1903  Vittorio  Cuniberti,  the  eminent 
Italian  naval  architect,  wrote  an  article 
which  he  called  **  An  Ideal  British  Battle- 
ship," and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
compare  the  theoretical  vessel  of  Colonel 
Cuniberti  with  the  accomplished  fact  of 
the  Dreadnought  The  first  quality  with 
which  he  endowed  it  was  protection  of 
such  completeness  that  no  gun  smaller  than 
a  12-inch  could  attempt  to  penetrate  her 
armour ;  secondly,  she  must  be  armed 
with  1 2-inch  guns  only,  so  as  to  smash 
and  pulverise  her  antagonist  at  the  very 
outset ;  thirdly,  she  must  be  capable 
of  carrying  a  very  large  amount  of 
ammunition  ;  fourthly,  she  must  be  very 
fast — capable,  in  fact,  of  easily  outstripping 
all  battleships  at  present  afloat 


The  principal  fact  to  be  noted  in  the 
ideal  battleship,  as  also  in  the  Dread- 
nought,  which  so  closely  resembles  her,  is 
the  reversion  to  simplicity.  In  the  old 
days  of  sea-warfare  guns  were  of  the  same 
calibre,  and  in  consequence  the  powder 
and  shot  could  be  carried  with  great  ease, 
no  duplication  and  reduplication  of  maga- 
zines and  shell-rooms  being  thus  required. 
But  in  the  evolution  of  the  battleship 
throughout  all  its  stages  this  elementary 
principle  seems  to  have  been  overlookec^ 
and  so  many  different  sorts  and  classes  of 
guns  were  carried  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  make  a  perfect  honeycomb  of  the  interior 
economy  of  a  battleship  to  enable  her  to 
carry  all  that  was  necessary. 

Whether  Colonel  Cuniberti's  ideal 
battleship  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
design  of  the  Dreadnought  is  known  only 
to  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Philip  Watts,  and  his  coadjutors  in  the 
production  of  that  magnificent  ship ;  but 
one  thing  can  safely  be  affirmed— that 
all  that  science,  ingenuity,  and  experience 
could  command  was  at  their  disposal 

The  **  Dreadnought*** 

The  Dreadnought  is  a  wonder  in  more 
ways  than  one;  in  time  to  come  no  doubt 
other  nations  will  produce  vessels  of  a 
similar  type,  but  here,  as  ever  before, 
England  has  shown  the  way,  has  proved 
that  none  can  build  at  the  same  rate  as 
she  can,  and  not  only  build,  but  turn  out 
and  commission,  a  perfectly  new  type  of 
vessel  in  a  time  that  could  not  even  be 
attempted  by  any  other  nation,  even  if 
such  nation  should  slavishly  copy  the  new 
model.  It  is  confidently  hoped  she  will 
hoist  the  pennant  at  Portsmouth  in 
November  :  she  was  b^un  in  October 
1905  ;  her  captain  is  already  appointed. 
There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with 
the  Dreadnought  which  every  patriotic 
Briton  will  rejoice  over — viz.  her  designs 
have  been  kept  a  secret  from  all  but 
those  connected  with  her  officially.  Some 
there  are  who  speak  of  all  this  mystery 
being  nonsense,  and  who  declare  that 
every  foreign  nation  knows  as  much  about 
the  Dreadnought  as  does  Sir  John  Fisher 
and  Sir  Philip  Watts ;  but  that  is  a  con- 
tention which  would  presuppose  there  are 
traitors  of  a  particularly  vile  description 
about,  and  surely  the  Admiralty,  particularly 
the  present  Board,  can  be  trusted  to  look 
after  their  own  ^^j||  ^P^  (3^t>§^perate 
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efforts  would  be,  and  no  doubt  have  been, 
made  to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible, 
was  proved  in  somewhat  unpleasant 
fashion  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Her  Powers  of  Striking* 

The  Dreadnought  differs  from  "  the 
deal "  of  Cuniberti  in  the  first  place  in 
that  she  carries  ten  12-inch  guns  instead 
of  twelve,  in  the  second  that  her  armour 
is  II  in.  instead  of  12  in.,  that  she  has 
five  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  that  her 
speed  is  21  knots  instead  of  24  knots, 


210,000  foot-tons  more  than  in  the  case 
of  the  King  Edward  VII,  class,  our 
most  modern  battleships  in  commission. 
The  only  other  guns  with  which  the 
Dreadnought  is  armed  are  light  guns 
for  repelling  torpedo  attack ;  in  the 
battleships  in  commission  to-day  these 
are  12-pounders,  but  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  Dreadnought  a  new  gun,  an  18- 
pounder,  will  be  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
as  torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  growing 
in  size,  their  scantling  is  thicker,  and  the 
i2-pounder  is  getting  to  be  out  of  date 
-for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 


PbotobjrJ 


Th9  Launch  of  the  Dreadnought 


and  finally  that  she  is  the  first  battleship 
to  exchange  the  ordinary  reciprocating 
engines  for  Parsons'  Turbine  engines. 
Her  length  on  the  waterline  is  490  ft., 
breadth  82  ft,  and  her  displacement 
about  15,000  tons.  Of  the  ten  12-inch 
guns,  eight  can  be  fired  on  the  broadside, 
and  as  each  12-inch  gun  carries  a  pro- 
jectile weighing  850  pounds,  she  can  con- 
centrate in  one  blow  a  weight  of  no  less 
than  6800  pounds — a  trifle  over  3  tons ; 
these  guns  are  of  45  calibres,  having  a 
velocity  of  2850  ft.  per  second,  and  a 
muzzle  energy  of  48,000  foot-tons.  This 
45-calibre  length  is  an  improvement  on 
the  12-inch  guns  at  present  afloat,  which 
are  only  40  calibres  with  a  velocity  of 
2500  ft.  per  second ;  and  the  complete 
muzzle  energy  of  all  the  Dreadnought's 
i2inch  guns    is    480,000    foot-tons,    or 


Not  Built  for  Retreat* 

The  placing  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the 
Dreadnought  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
following  plan  :  there  is  a  barbette  on 
the  forecastle  which  has  a  freeboard  of 
25  ft.,  in  which  are  two  12-inch  guns; 
and  on  each  quarter,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  barbette  are  two  other  pairs  of  12-inch 
guns,  on  the  upper  deck  level  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  forecastle  is 
elevated  some  feet  above  this) ;  these  guns 
when  looking  at  the  ship  broadside-on 
are  just  abaft  the  foremost  funnel  and 
abreast  of  the  foremast,  and  to  enable 
them  to  fire  right  ahead  an  -embrasure 
is  cut  on  either  side  of  the  forecastle ; 
thus  ail  six  guns  can  fire  right  ahead  at 
the  same  moment.  The  remaining  four 
guns  are  in  pairs  on  the  centre  line  of 
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the  ship  on  the  upper  deck,  one  pair 
between  the  after  funnel  casing  and  the 
mainmast,  the  other  pair  abaft  the  main- 
mast :  being  on  the  same  line,  they  cannot 
all  be  fired  dead  astern  at  the  same 
moment,  but  the  angle  of  training  is  very 
large ;  therefore  the  Dreadnought  cannot 
fight  as  well  running  away  as  she  can 
when  advancing  to  the  attack, — this  per- 
haps is  a  matter  of  'small  moment. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we 
consider  that  her  speed  is  21  knots: 
until  all  the  foreign  Dreadnoughts  are 
built,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before 
they  are,  the  English  one  will  have  the 
heels  of  any  foreign  battleship  by  a  good 
3  knots,  which  means  that  she  could 
fight  with  and  smash  them  up  at  her 
pleasure. 

Her  Cost  aad  Mobility* 
Other  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
Dreadnought  are  that  the  weight  of  her 
hull,  including  armour  and  backing,  is 
11,100  tons  ;  as  her  displacement  at  load 
draught  is  17,900,  it  gives  the  margin  of 
6800  tons  for  weight  other  than  weight  of 
hull ;  her  mean  load  draught  is  26  ft.  6  in., 
her  coal  capacity  at  load  draught  is  900 
tons,  total  coal  capacity  2700  tons. 
The  cost  of  the  ship,  excluding  guns  and 
ordnance  stores,  is  ;^i>684,297,  the  cost  of 
the  guns  is  ;£'i  13,200,  making  a  grand 
total  of  ;£i, 797,497.  The  adoption  of 
the  steam  turbine  has  resulted  in  the 
fact  that  the  monster  vessel  can  be 
manoeuvred  with  much  greater  ease  than 
can  even  her  smaller  sisters  in  the  battle- 
ship line ;  four  shafts  are  fitted  and  two 
balanced  rudders  some  20  ft.  apart ;  when 
the  four  propellers  are  running  at  300 
revolutions  per  minute  it  is  estimated  that 
23,000  horse  power  will  be  developed. 
There  are  two  high  and  two  low  pressure 
turbines,  each  on  separate  shafts,  and 
each  shaft  also  carries  an  astern  turbine ; 
the  boilers  are  by  Babcock  and  Wilcox, 
worked  at  250  lb.  pressure,  and  will  be 
so  fitted  that,  like  other  modern  battle- 
ships, they  can  burn  oil  as  well  as  coal. 
Another  innovation,  which  will  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  shock  at  first,  is  that  all 
the  officers  will  be  berthed  forward. 
From  time  immemorial  every  one,  from 
the    Admiral  ,to    the    midshipman,    has 


always  lived  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship, 
but  this  is  no  longer  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Dreadnought,  No  doubt  the  plan  is 
a  great  improvement,  as  in  a  modem 
vessel  the  bridge  is  forward,  and  where 
the  bridge  is  are  also  all  the  endless 
contraptions  by  which  a  ship  is  governed 
and  controlled ;  her  steering  gear  is  there, 
and  there  also  are  means  of  communis 
cation  to  engines,  barbettes,  etc.,  etc 
Hitherto  if  an  oflScer  was  wanted  on  the 
bridge  he  had  to  be  fetched  from  the 
other  end  of  the  ship,  where  he  lived 
when  not  on  duty;  in  the  Dreadnougfii 
he  will  always  be  close  to  the  central 
hub  of  the  ship*s  activity.  A  somewhat 
cynical  ofl5cer  the  other  day  said  that 
if  he  wanted  information  concerning  the 
Dreadnought^  the  place  in  which  he 
should  seek  for  it  would  be  the  German 
Admiralty  or  the  German  Embassy  in  , 
London;  but  however  much  foreign 
nations  may  have  learned — and  no  doubt 
every  one  credits  them  with  trying  their 
best  to  find  out  about  the  Dreadnought^ 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  the  ship, 
and  that  before  they  can  possess  such 
another  they  will  have  to  spend  con- 
siderably over  two  millions  sterling,  and 
also  occupy  more  than  twenty  months  in 
attaining  their  end.  - 

The  Men  that  Man  Her« 

Changes  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
best  man  aboard  a  man-o'-war  is  no 
longer  Jack  outside  the  lift  hitching  up 
the  weather  earring.  There  are  no  weather 
earrings  now,  and  Jack  to-day  probably 
does  not  know  what  such  a  thing  is ;  but 
is  he  any  the  worse  for  this  state  of 
ignorance  ?  Surely  not, — as  what  does  it 
avail  a  man  to  know  those  things  which 
are  buried  full  fathom  five  in  the  dust  of 
antiquity  ?  He  may  not  know  the  weather 
earring,  but  he  knows  the  12-inch  gun, 
knows  how  to  handle  it  and  how  to  hit 
the  target.  Also  he  knows  that  he  exists 
to  serve  in  the  finest  service  the  whole 
world  over,  that  in  his  hands  lie  the 
destinies  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
Englands  that  front  the  seven  seas ;  and 
that  such  a  heritage  and  such  a  tradition  as 
his  are  so  holy  in  his  mind  that  he  hopes 
when  his  day  comes  that  he  may  not 
prove  unworthy. 
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Ruufsnzori,  aeen  from  a  iow9r  rang*, 

"THE    MOUNTAINS   OF   THE    MOON." 

BY  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G. 
Illostrated  by  the  Author*s  Sketches  and  Photographs. 

T/te  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  most  renowned  of  royal  explorers^  has  just 
returned  after  surmounting  Ruwenzori^  in  Central  Africa ^  and  ha^  bten  awaided 
the  Italian  gold  mtdal,  the  highest  scientific  honour  among  his  countrymen.  The 
summits  he  has  climbed^  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  heie  explains ^  have  always 
had  a  strange  and  terrible  fascination  for  explorers y  ez>en  from  the  remotest 
antiquity^  for  there  is  no  other  range  like  it^  with  its  extinct  volcanots  and 
ghciers  and  snowy  minarets  under  an  equatorial  sun,  in  the  far  inter/or  of  a 
savage  continent.  In  this  article  Sir  Marty  deals  wtth  his  own  ascent  six  years 
agOy  his  discussions  7vith  StanUy  on  the  subject  long  before ^  and  the  levelatitns 
that  Ruwenzori  offers  in  the  way  of  luxurious  vegetation.  Incidentally  he 
relates  the  experiences  of  various  predecessors  in  the  same  'wiid  region,  and 
speculates  on  the  scientific  results  which  the  Duke's  expedition,  with  its  great 
resources,  may  have  to  offer  to  the  world, 

THE    writer  of  this    article   thinks  legend    may    have     reached     the     early 

there  is  little  doubt  that  the  last  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean  through 

discovered  of  all  the  great  moun-  Egypt.     Five   thousand   years  ago  in  all 

tains     of    Africa — Ruwenzori — was     the  probability  the  Ancient  Egyptians  had  got 

principal  source  of  the  old-world  legends  into  touch  commercially  with  the  Negroes 

of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  mountains  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  valley  of 

of   incredible   height,   with   a   moonlike,  the  White  Nile,  as  also  with   Abyssinia, 

mottled  aspect  of  snow  and  rock  appearing  A  negroid  type  of  intermediary  had  sprung 

occasionally  like  unearthly  visions  in  the  up   from  the  contact   between    the  Cau- 

heavens,   cut   off  from   the    forests   and  casian  Egyptian  and  the  Nilotic  Negroes, 

plains  by  swathes   of  clouds,  mountains  and  had  pushed  his  journeys  in  search  of 

whose  copious  streams  united  to  form  the  slaves,  ivory,  incense  and  other  products 

two  great  lakes  that  were  the  sources  of  of  the  Sudan  far  southwards,  to  the  verge 

the  Nile.      The  first  beginnings   of  this  of  the  Equatorial  forests.     Perhaps  even 
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an  occasional  Egyptian  refugee  criminal 
or  slave-merchant  may  have  accompanied 
his  negroid  partners  on  such  expeditions. 
At  any  rate,  communication  had  been 
opened  up  between  the  Negroes  of  Central 
Africa  and  that  wonderful  development  of 
Mediterranean  man  which  we  know  as  the 
Ancient  Egyptian.  The  drift  of  this  early 
Egyptian  commerce  followed  in  the  main 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  though  it  was 
considerably  blocked  by  the  sudd  and  the 
endless  marshy  region  lying  between  the 
frontiers  of 
Uganda  and 
the  junction 
of  the  Nile 
and  the  Sobat. 
A  c  e  rt  a  1  n 
amount  of 
ancient  trade 
communica- 
tion seems  to 
have  existed 
between  the 
lofty  extinct 
volcano  of 
Elgon,  near 
the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and 
sou  t  h-west 
Abyssinia,  in- 
cluding possi- 
bly the  basin 
of  Lake 
Rudolf.  Ob- 
servant 
strangers  who 
travelled  in 
this  direction 
might  have 
detected  from 
great  distances 
the  snowy 
domes  or 
peaks  of  Ken  ia 
and  Kiliman- 
jaro ;  but  it  was  in  all  probability  Ruwen- 
zori — last  to  be  discovered  by  the  Aryan 
white  man— that  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  Negroids,  who  trans- 
mitted the  information  to  the  people  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

These  legends  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  attained  their  greatest  consistency 
and  verisimilitude  (together  with  the 
story  of  the  twin  lake  sources  of  the  Nile) 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  were 
preserved  for  the  future  consideration  of 
the  Christian  world  by  Claudius  Ptolemaeus. 


A  stream  at  the  base  of  Ruu/enzori. 


For  many  centuries  after  the  Roman 
Empire  began  to  decline,  all  interest  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ceased,  and 
only  revived  when  the  travels  and  con- 
quests of  the  Arabs  once  more  brought 
people  of  some  degree  of  civilisation  and 
culture  into  contact  with  tropical  Afria. 
Arab  travellers  or  geographers  transmitted 
information  regarding  the  "  Jablal  Kumr" 
(as  they  literally  translated  the  name  of 
Mountains  of  the  Moon)  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and 

eig  hteenth 
centuries,  and 
thus  these 
snow  peaks  of 
Equatorial 
Africa  re- 
appeared on 
the  world's 
maps. 

The  destruc- 
tive criticism 
ofDesborough 
Cooley  effectu- 
ally disposed 
of  much  hypo- 
thetical non- 
sense  in 
African  geo- 
graphy, but  it 
effaced  at  the 
same  time  the 
Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and 
reduced  the 
course  of  the 
Nile  to  a 
paltry  dribble 
beyond  its 
junction  with 
the  Blue 
River  of 
A  byssinia. 
Yet  this 
denial  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  occurred  almost 
at  the  very  time  when  practical  steps  had 
been  taken  towards  their  scientific  dis- 
covery by  the  wonderful  journeys  of 
Krapf  and  Rebmann.  These  two  admi- 
rable pioneers  of  African  exploration  were 
Wiirtemberg  missionaries  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Rebmann  discovered  Kiliman- 
jaro, and  Krapf  discovered  Mount  Kenia, 
also  confirming  Rebmann's  report  of 
Kilimanjaro,  which  was  forthwith  hailed 
by  the  American  poet,  B^ard  Taylor,  as 
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"  the  Monnrch  of  African  Mountains,"  a 
title  which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  seems 
likely  to  rest  securely  on  its  splendid 
dome. 

Then  came  another  gap,  during  which, 
until  the  scientific  report  of  Baron  Von 
der  Decken,  European  geographers  began 
to     doubt     the    truth     of     Krapfs    and 


work  on  Kilimanjaro,  the  final  altitude 
and  character  of  which  were  correctly 
determined  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer.  In  the 
middle  of  the  'seventies,  the  great  ex- 
plorer Stanley,  after  circumnavigating  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  giving  a  hint  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  lofty  Elgon  volcano, 
passed  westwards  into  the  region  that  was 


Kiyanja,  one  of  the  peaks. 


Rebmann's  observations.  Indeed,  Kenia 
was  fast  passing  into  the  realm  of  mythical 
discoveries,  when  in  the  early  'eighties 
of  the  last  century,  the  mountain  was 
re-discovered,  carefully  located,  and 
photographed  by  Joseph  Thomson. 
Various  Englishmen,  including  the  present 
writer,  had  added  to  Von  der  Decken's 


then  absolutely  blank  on  the  map  of 
Africa — the  region  in  which  lay  the  lakes 
of  the  Albertine  Nile  and  Ruwenzori 
itself.  Through  the  rolling  mists  and 
often  blue-black  clouds  of  thunderstorms, 
Stanley  was  conscious  of  wandering  round 
the  bases  of  giant  mountains.  He 
guessed  their  altitude  h§fe'All4^we  at 
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15,000  feet,  and  recorded  stories  of  the 
natives  as  to  their  being  crowned  with 
snow.  Then  he  passed  on  to  discover 
the  course   of  the   Congo,  and   for   the 


(Austrians,  Greeks,  or  Levantines)  reported 
the  same  fact. 

But  no  heed  was  paid  to  these  stories 
in  the  minds  of  European  geographers. 


A   halt  for  the  night  at  the  last  nattoe  village  up  the  elopes. 


time  being  seems  to  have  paid  but  Httle 
attention  to  the  possible  existence  of 
other  snow  mountains  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  Speke  and  Grant  of  course  had 
already  recorded  the  existence  of  the 
Mfumbiro  volcanoes,  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  Ruwenzori,  are  sometimes  snow- 
crowned,  and  reach  altitudes  of  over 
14,000  feet;  and  they  let  fall  here  and 
there  a  scrap  of  information  in  their 
diaries  hinting  at  mountains  of  colossal 
altitude  such  as  Baker  had  already 
signalised  as  **the  Blue  Mountains," 
whose  base  he  could  descry  from  the 
waters  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Blue 
Mountains  of  Baker  were  in  fact  nothing 
but  the  lower  parts  of  Ruwenzori ;  yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  neither  Baker 
nor  Em  in,  nor  any  of  the  numerous 
British  explorers  who  worked  under 
Gordon,  ever  descried  the  snows  of 
Ruwenzori.  It  is  true  that  Gessi  Pasha, 
an  Italian,  thought  that  he  saw  snow- 
mountains  in  the  sky  to  the  south  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  one  or  two  other 
employes    of    the    Sudan     Government 


Yet  the  present  writer  well  remembers, 
when  visiting  Stanley  on  the  Upper  Congo 
in  1882-3,  hearing  Stanley  say,  "Mark my 
words — the  greatest  of  African  wonders 
will  be  found  in  that  unknown  region 
which  lies  between  Lake  Albert,  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  Congo  basin.  I 
yearn  to  examine  the  *  Blue  Mountains ' 
of  Baker ;  I  think  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
something  surprising." 

Stairs  and  Stanley  guessed  the  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  this  snow  range  at  about 
17,500  feet.  Scott-Elliot,  who  followed 
them,  apparently  expressed  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  highest  point ;  for,  like 
many  other  visitors  to  Ruwenzori,  he  was 
greatly  hampered  in  his  views  of  the 
mountain  by  the  constant  veiling  of  ihe 
snow  region  in  clouds  and  mists.  Stuhl- 
mann,  one  of  the  most  careful  explorers 
of  these  regions,  seems  to  have  thought 
the  figure  17,500  feet  too  low  to  explain 
such  a  considerable  amount  of  snow  and 
glaciation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Moore,  who,  with 
his  companions,  was  probably  the  first 
to  actually  reach  the  snows^  reverted  to 
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Stanley's  estimate.  Close  on  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Moore  came  the  present  writer, 
who,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Doggett 
and  Vale,  reached  the  snow  and  ice  of 
Ruwenzori  on  the  Mubuko  glacier  .  in 
August  1900. 

We  attacked  the  mountain  range  at 
probably  its  weakest  point  as  regards 
facilities  of  ascent- -up  the  valley  of  the 
Mubuko  stream,  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
aspect  of  one  of  the  most  important 
glaciers,  and  flows  into  Lake  Dweru. 
The  last  altitude  we  were  able  to  take 
with  precision  on  the  verge  of  the  snow- 
fields  was  14,828  feet.  We  may  have 
reached  as  high  as  15,000  feet.  When 
from  the  situation  of  our  highest  point 
upward  glimpses  could  be  obtained,  it 
seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
snow  peak  of  Kiyanja  rose  quite  4000 
feet  higher,  while  Duwoni,  to  the  north, 
might  be  higher  still.  Consequently  he 
guessed  the  approximate  highest  altitude 
of  Ruwenzori  at  not  far  from  20,000  feet. 
A#  Kilimanjaro  is  now  known  to  be 
a  little  less  than  20,000  feet  in  altitude, 
his  sovereignty  was  called  in  question. 


and,  it  is  said,  the  results  of  actual  ascents 
accomplished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  by  Austrian  and  British 
travellers,  and  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi 
last  of  all,  have  reduced  the  altitude*  of 
the  highest  point  of  Ruwenzori  to  pretty 
nearly  what  it  was  guessed  at  by  Stanley 
and  Moore — 17,500  feet.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  by  the  most  careful 
trigonometry  the  scientific  members  of 
Baron  Von  der  Decken's  expedition 
fixed  the  greatest  height  of  Kilimanjaro 
at  about  18,700  feet,  while  the  actual 
ascent  of  the  dome  some  twenty  years 
later,  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  showed  the 
real  altitude  to  be  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  Von  der  Decken's  estimate. 

In  any  case  it  is  remarkable  that  such 
a  considerable  amount  of  snow  and  ice 
should  exist  actually  under  the  Equator  at 
relatively  low  altitudes.  Evanescent  snow 
may  be  seen  on  Ruwenzori  at  1 2,000  feet, 
while  the  present  writer  has  walked 
amongst  blocks  of  half-frozen  snow  at  just 
over  13,000  feet. 

Though  there  are  evidences  of  volcanic 
activity  along   the  flanks   of  Ruwenzori, 


Fording  a  rioer. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the  world  :  the  upper  slopes  must  have  a  rainfall  of  nearly  two  hundred 

inches  per  annum." 


It  is  possible  •  that  atmospheric  con- 
ditions may  have  exaggerated  the  apparent 
height  of  Kiyanja  above  the  rocks  of 
the  Mubuko  glacier.  Observations  taken 
by    trigonometry  from   the  plain  below, 


such  as  extinct  craters  with  their  crater- 
lakes,  hot  springs,  and  occasional  earth- 
quake shocks  (the  active  volcanoes  of 
Mfumbiro  are  only  distant  some  seventy 
miles  to  the  south),   Ruwenzori  itself  is 
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probably  due  as  a  mountain  range  to  a 
wrinkle  in  the  earth's  surface,  intensified 
no  doubt  by  the  volcanic  rift  valley  of  the 
Semliki  and  the  Albertine  Lakes. 

It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the 
world:  the  upper  slopes  must  have  a 
rainfall  of  nearly  two  hundred  inches  per 
annum.  Many  of  the  foot-hills  round  the 
base  are  partially  denuded  of  forest  as  the 
result  of  long  continued  agricultural  opera- 
tions.. Above  6000  feet  the  permanently 
inhabited  zone  almost  comes  to  an  end, 
and  one  enters  a  magnificent  tropical 
forest. 


heaths,  lofty  lobelias  with  slender  stems 
and  a  palm-like  crown  of  leaves,  tall 
Hypericum  trees  with  brilliant  yellow  and 
crimson  flowers,  brambles,  umbelliferous 
plants  (like  huge  hemlocks),  everlasting 
flowers,  and  the  extraordinary  Lobelia 
deckeni^  also  found  on  the  alpine  altitudes 
of  Kilimanjaro.  Von  der  Decken's 
Lobelia,  unlike  that  which  has  been 
named  after  Stuhlmann,  has  it$  aloe-like 
leaves  placed  close  to  the  ground.  There 
is  no  long,  slender,  intervening  trunk. 
The  flower-column  of  this  lobelia  rises  to 
a  considerable  height  (12  to  20  feet)  like  a 


Blocks  of  ice  on  the  Mubuko  Glacier. 


Above  7000  feet  tree-ferns  show  them- 
selves amongst  the  vegetation,  and  lofty 
yew  trees  {Podocarpus)  make  their  ap- 
pearance— the  only  conifer  as  yet  known 
in  this  mountain  flora.  Even  at  6000  feet 
one  notices  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
tall  groundsels  with  crowns  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  or  remarkable  lobelias  with  aloe- 
like leaves  and  immensely  long  erect 
flower-spikes.  Bamboos  begin  at  7000  feet, 
and  at  8000  are  the  dominant  form  of 
vegetation.  They  cease  abruptly  at  an 
altitude  of  9000  feet,  where  they  are 
succeeded   by  a   vegetation    of    gigantic 


rounded  obelisk.  The  flowers  are  bright 
ultramarine  blue,  concealed  under  scaly 
green  bracts. 

The  most  striking  form  of  vegetation  at 
a  great  altitude  near  the  snow  is  the  giant 
Senecio  or  tree-groundsel,  either  identical 
with  one  named  after  myself  on  Kili- 
manjaro or  closely  resembling  it.  The 
gouty  stems  of  Senecio  johnstoni  are 
surmounted  by  tufts  of  cabbage-like  leaves 
from  which  rise  untidy  clusters  of  amber- 
yellow  flowers.  Very  often  the  trunk  is 
beautifully  draped  and  swathed  in 
streamers  of  the  grey-gre^,KH»««T/Uchen. 
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Though  the  colour  of  the  Alpine  zone 
from  9,500  to  13,000  feet  is  in  general  of 
a  somewhat  sombre  character,  with  a 
tendency  to  grey-green,  yellow-grey  and 
deep  brown,  there  is  a  certain  gorgeous 
richness  in  some'  of  its  aspects  when 
examined  at  close  quarters.  For  instance, 
the  trunks  of  many  dead  trees  are  covered 
with  enormous  mantles  of  moss,  mantles 
that  may  be  two  feet  in  thickness. 
These  mosses  range  in  tint  from  yellow- 
green  to  red-purple,  being  often  chestnut- 
brown,  orange,  and  crimson.  The  short 
turfy  grass  in   places  is    bright   emerald- 


flowers  of  more  or  less  English  aspect. 
The  mammal  most  commonly  met  with 
is  the  coney  or  hyrax,  which  leads  a 
life  partly  arboreal  and  partly  rupestrine. 
At  night  time  it  utters  loud  and  wailing 
cries  that  ring  through  the  forest.  There 
are  now  stories  afloat  of  extraordinary 
beasts  and  birds  quite  new  to  science, 
of  gigantic  bats  and  large  owls  or  eagles 
(the  present  wTiter  saw  something  like 
an  enormous  Eagle  Owl  sailing  over 
the  trees  in  daylight  at  12,000  feet). 
In  all  probability  the  era  of  discoveries, 
geographical     and     zoological,     on     this 


Duwoni,  another  peak. 


green,  and  is  dotted  with  "  lady's  smocks," 
with  mauve  orchids,  large  daisies,  yellow 
buttercups,  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  other 


wonderful  mountain  range  in  the  very 
heart  of  Equatorial  Africaj<4ias  only  just 
begun.  Digitized  by  KjOOQXC 
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BY   ELEANOR  VICOCQ. 
Illustrated  by  VV.  Russell  Flint. 


GEORGE  swung  off  his  high  brown 
horse  slowly.  He  wondered, 
languidly,  that  the  Doric  pillars 
of  the  massive  portico  which  adorned 
Ingasham  House  did  not  melt  and  droop 
like  gigantic  candles  in  the  blazing  heat 
— he  admired  them  for  being  able  to 
stand  so  erect  and  immovable  in  an 
afternoon  of 


the  present 
tempera- 
ture. 

The  next 
moment  he 
caught  sight 
of  a  figure 
crossing  a 
side  lawn  in 
his  direc- 
t  i  o  n  —  a 
woman's 
figure — so 
it  must  be 
Margaret. 
He  stopped 
tugging  at ' 
the  stiff 
bell- handle, 
and  stood 
petting  his 
tired  horse 
till  Miss 
Ingasham 
should  near 
him. 

She  was 
a  tall,  slim 
girl,  perhaps 
just  about  to 
take  leave 
of  girlhood; 
t  r  o  u  b  I  es 
having 

added  to  the  number  of  her  years.  Her 
large  grey  eyes  looked  up  at  George 
from  under  a  rather  limp  shade-hat, 
evidently  not  in  its  first  season.  It  was 
made  becoming,  however,  by  a  valuable 
black  lace  scarf  draped  loosely  round 
the  sloping  brim,  the  long  ends  hanging 
down  among  her  coils  of  dark  brown 
hair. 

**Well,  George,"  she  said,  in  an  even, 
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unsurprised  voice.     "  What  do  you  want  ? 
—tea?" 

**  Please.     If  there's  any  going." 
"  We'll  find  it  somewhere,  I  suppose. — 
Oh,   Myers,  will   you   tell   some   one   to 
take  Mr.  George's  horse  ?     He  is  staying 
for  tea.     Where  have  you  laid  it?" 
"  In   the   oak   room,    miss." 

Geo  Tge 


"  Do  you  mind  gluing  yourself  some  tea  ?  " 


was  an  msti- 
tution,  the 
result  of 
a  long- 
standing 
family 
friendship 
dating  back 
before  the 
death  of 
Margaret's 
parents; 
and  the 
butler  per- 
mitted him- 
self a  smile 
at  the  sight 
of  the 
visitor's 
fa  miliar 
CO  u  n  t  en- 
a  n  c  e  — 
getting  a 
c  h  e  e  rf  ul 
*  *  W  e  I  I , 
Myers,  how 
are  you?" 
in  return. 

*  *  Y  o  u 
look  tired, 
Meg,"  said 
George, 
anxiously, 
as  they 
**  What  have  you 


crossed  the  cool  hall, 
been  doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  rather  done,"  she  admitted,  facing 
him,  with  her  hand  on  a  door-handle. 
**  I've  been  across  the  park  to  post  one  of 
my  budgets  to  Cunningham.  I  don't  care 
for  the  servants  to  see  so  many  letters  to 
lawyers — they  suspect  enough  as  it  is." 

George  looked  at  her  compassionately 
as  she  stood  there.  C^ooolp 
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Her  long  tliin  figure  in  its  slightly  faded 
brown  muslin  dress  (he  did  not  know 
how  out-of-date  the  sleeves  were,  but  it 
made  him  think  of  dead  rose-leaves) 
had  a  pathetic  droop  that  worried  him. 
The  heat  took  the  colour  from  her  face, 
instead  of  burning  it  a  deep  bronze-red 
like  his  own. 

A  moment  later  she  opened  the  door, 
and  preceded  him  into  a  low  wide  room, 
panelled  in  dark  oak ;  the  scent  of  roses 
meeting  them  as  they  entered.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  cooler  atmosphere  here ; 
the  dark  walls  were  restful,  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  Chippendale  furniture  greeted 
the  eye.  The  only  colour  in  the  room 
was  made  by  the  rose-bowls  and  the  tea- 
table  with  its  pleasant  sparkle  of  silver ; 
heaped-up  strawberries  glowing  in  the 
centre. 

Margaret  dropped  into  an  armchair  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace.  From 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  hat  she  spoke 
wearily.  "  Do  you  mind  giving  yourself 
some  tea,  George  ?  I  don't  feel  quite  up 
to  lifting  that  heavy  teapot  till  I'm  a  little 
cooler." 

"Of  course  not.  Why  should  you 
bother  ?  My  solitary  existence  has  at  any 
rate  taught  me  to  understand  tea." 

He  busied  himself  with  the  massive 
Queen  Anne  teapot.  As  he  poured 
out  the  cream  he  inquired  suddenly: 
"  Leonard's  out,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  He's  been  in  town  since  Wednesday  ; 
I  thought  you  knew.  I  expect  him  back 
by  the  7.15  to-night." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  George, 
as  he  rose  with  her  cup,  "  that  you've — 
told  him?" 

**  You  know  I  shan't  tell  him  anything 
till  October.  I  live  in  dread  lest  he 
should  find  out  for  himself.  Don't  look 
at  me  with  such  disapproving  eyes.  I'm 
at  peace  with  my  conscience  on  that 
point — he  must  have  his  boyhood  in 
happiness.  After  he  is  twenty-one,  and 
called  a  man,  he  may  be  burdened  with 
all  these  cares  and  troubles;  but  not 
before." 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  her.  He  was  more  impressive 
on  his  feet  than  sitting.  Margaret  found 
herself  admiring  the  breadth  of  his 
shoulders,  the  serious  face  with  its  square 
jaws  and  clear  decided  features,  the 
healthy  red  of  his  complexion.  He 
possessed  the  type  of  blue  eye  that 
looked  with  unflinching  straightness  at  its 


object  and  never  told  his  thoughts  to  the 
onlooker. 

"  I  know  I'm  doing  right,"  she  per- 
sisted, accepting  the  tea ;  but  there  was 
a  half-appeal  in  her  lifted  eyes. 

He  crossed  the  fireplace  in  the  silence 
to  which  he  was  rather  given ;  sitting 
down  and  crossing  his  well-shaped  gaitered 
legs  before  he  spoke.     **  I've  no  business 

to  criticise  your  judgment "  he  began, 

but  was  interrupted. 

"Please  don't  let  us  go  over  it  all  again. 
I  know  what  you  want  to  say — that  it 
isn't  fair  to  Leonard  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance — he  ought  to  be  told  his  in- 
heritance is  dwindling  to  a  mere  nothing, 
that  by  the  time  his  debts  are  paid  he 
will  be  penniless — that  I  should  let  him 
know  every  miserable  detail  of  our  ruin. 
But  I  won't— I  won't ! "  She  paused,  and 
George  saw  that  the  colour  had  come  into 
her  face. 

"  Meg,"  he  said  steadily,  **  you  are 
different  since  I  last  saw  you.  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

For  a  long  moment  he  looked  at  her 
while  she  sipped  her  tea  hurriedly. 
**  Take  care,"  he  advised :  **  it  is  very  hot. 
You  will  burn  yourself." 

Margaret  set  the  cup  down  impatiently. 
Possibly  her  companion's  quiet  manner 
irritated  her. 

"  But,  George — after  all — there  is  a  way 
out " 

She  stopped,  a  little  out  of  breath  ; 
the  colour  he  had  noticed  fading  from 
her  face. 

"You  had  better  have  something  to 
eat  before  you  tell  me  about  it."  He 
arranged  a  plate  of  strawberries,  and 
suggested  cake. 

She  shook  -her  head  as  he  put  the  plate 
beside  her.  **  I  can't  eat.  Don't  bother 
me.  Oh  ! — George — how  good  you  are!" 
To  his  dismay  she  suddenly  dropped  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  began  to  sob. 

George  disliked  using  inappropriate 
words,  and  having  a  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  ones,  was  frequently  silent  when 
other  people  would  have  spoken.  He 
stood  looking  down  at  Margaret's  bent 
head  and  quivering  shoulders,  wishing  he 
knew  how  to  comfort  her. 

He  rejected  the  simple  method  of  a 
caress,  since  she  had  never  given  him 
even  tacit  permission,  and  he  did  not 
consider  himself  justified  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  tears. 

He  finally  decided  to  go  back   to  his 
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chair  and  wait  until  she  had  recovered 
her  composure. 

Margaret  found  her  handkerchief,  and 
swiftly  removed  the  traces  of  her  little  out- 
burst. "  1  hope  Len  won't  notice  my  red 
eyes,"  she  said,  more  quietly  than  George 
had  expected.  "  I  suppose  the  heat 
and  my  long  walk  have  upset  me.  But 
it's  done  me  good — I  can  talk  sensibly 
now." 

"  If  you  won't  tell  me "     He  broke 

off,  seeing  that  she  was  going  to  speak. 

"  After  all,  you  know,  it  isn't  only  a 
question  of  Leonard.  You  must  re- 
member that  the  Ingasham  honour  is  at 
stake.  That  sounds  melodramatic;  but  it 
counts  for  a  good  deal.  We  are  the  first 
bankrupts  in  the  family.  Think  what  it  will 
mean  to  sell  all  the  things  those  dead  folk 
prized  so  much.  The  hardest  thing  to 
bear  is  the  disgrace— the  hopeless  dis- 
grace—ruin brings  to  our  name." 

**  I  know  that,"  said  George. 

He  looked  up  at  the  portrait  by 
Vandyck,  which  smiled  at  him  from 
over  the  carved  mantel.  The  sprightly 
lady  of  King  Charles's  court  had  a  certain 
likeness  to  Margaret.  Then  his  glance 
went  to  the  glimpse  of  spreading  green 
park  from  the  windovr.  He  thought  of 
the  other  portraits  in  the  gallery  upstairs, 
and  of  several  huge  silver  chalices  dis- 
played in  the  dining-room. 

"And  your  way  out  ?  "  he  queried. 

Margaret  rose,  and  turning  her  back  to 
him,  began  to  pull  the  long  pins  from  her 
hat. 

**  It  isn't  my  way  out,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  It's — Maurice  Frobisher's." 

George  sat  motionless  for  some 
moments,  gazing  at  his  Spode  teacup, 
his  face  a  trifle  less  ruddy  than  usual. 

Margaret  dropped  her  hat  on  the 
window-sill,  and  came  back  to  the  table 
with  her  hands  at  her  hair,  which  was  in 
some  slight  confusion. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  as  yet  only  an  idea  ?  " 
asked  George,  slowly. 

"  With  me,  of  course ;  but  it's  rather 
more  than  that  with  Maurice.  He  came 
over  here  last  Monday.  We  were  walking 
through  the  gardens  in  the  afternoon  ; 
Leonard  went  off  on  some  errand  to  the 
stables  and  left  Maurice  and  me  together. 
He  offered  me  his — he  did  not  say  life- 
long devotion,  but  implied  it— also  a 
substantial  share  of  his  very  considerable 
worldly  goods.  He  put  it  in  the  light  of 
an  excellent  bargain— you  know  how  the 


Stock  Exchange  pervades  his  conversa- 
tion. I  was  to  make  him  happy  by 
marrying  him,  and  he  would  retrieve  our 
fallen  fortunes  with  his  millions— fair 
profits  to  each  of  us,  you  see.  I  refused 
the  offer— then." 

**The  full  advantages  of  the  contract 
did  not  strike  you  till  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must  confess  to  a  fit  of 
cowardice.  My  courage  failed  me  at  the 
moment  when  I  ought  to  have  said  '  Yes ' 
— and  besides " 

George  lost  interest  in  his  strawberries. 
There  was  something  very  strange  in 
Margaret's  voice.  Putting  down  his  plale, 
he  looked  across  the  table  at  her  averted 
face. 

"Well?"  he  inquired. 

**  Oh,  I  am  a  woman,  and  you  must  let 
me  be  unreasonable.  My  course  seems 
quite  clear  now,  doesn't  it?  The  next 
time  I  meet  Maurice,  I  am  to  let  him 
know  that  I  have  changed  my  mind.  It 
will  be  very  easy.  I'hen  we  shall  be 
married  as  soon  as  we  decently  can— and 
he  will  insist  on^  his  right  to  pay  off  all 
Leonard's  debts,  because  Mrs.  Maurice 
Frobisher's  brother  must  be  a  respectable 
landowner.  Cunningham  is  a  good 
lawyer,  and  knows  how  to  keep  a  secret ; 
I^onard  will  never  know  how  near  he 
came  to  losing  all  he  jxjssesses.  The 
simplicity  of  it  appeals  to  me." 

She  wondered  why  he  did  not  answer. 
It  was  unlike  him  not  to  have  listened, 
but  that  was  the  impression  he  gave  when 
at  last  he  did  speak. 

"  I  still  fail  to  see  why  Leonard  cian't 
— *  marry  money  ' — if  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  do.  It's  his  place  to  save  his 
inheritance  if  he  can,  not  yours.  Why 
should  you  be  sacrificed  like  this  ?  " 

George  had  an  angry  vision  of  Leonard 
Ingasham  in  which  his  worst  qualities 
were  prominent  That  Margaret  should 
be  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  a  conceited, 
thoughtless,  selfish  young  coxcomb — it 
was  shameful. 

"You  forget  that  Len  is  handicapped 
in  that  direction." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  He's  got  the 
Ingasham  good  looks,  and — well,  the 
girls  don't  seem  to  object  to  him  exactly." 

"  That's  just  it.  The  eternal  feminine. 
Have  you  forgotten  about  Elaine  already  ? 
Len  has  gone  to  town  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  their  ball,  and  snatching  as 
many  glimpses  of  her  as  the  whirl  of 
the  end  of  the  season  will  allow.  _  He  is 
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living  on  the  hope  of  being  invited  to 
their  place  in  Perth  for  September." 

"  I  didn't  realise  it  was  such  a  lasting 
affair.  I  thought  she  was  a  three-weeks' 
goddess,  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  Is  he 
really  still  in  pursuit  of  her  ?  She  wasn't 
particularly  interested  in  him  when  he 
last  explained  what  he  called  his 
'  desperate  situation '  to  me." 

**0f  late  she  has  been  kinder      Len's 
patient  pilgrim- 
age from  house 
to    hous< 
his      ch^ 
attitude  t( 
girls  in  { 
— with  a ; 
supply  of 
gent    ad< 
for  herse 
— seem  I 
had  the  < 
effect    a 
She     is 
openly  f 
him." 

Georg( 
fully  cut  1 
a  slice  o 
"Then 
is      the 
of  Frobi 
he     in- 
quired, 
as     he 
e  X  a  - 
mined 
t    h    e 
p  i  n  k- 
a  n  d  - 
white 
**  Miss 
isn't   exa 
beggar-n 

M  ar  I 
gave  t 
look       ^...v... 

suggested     that  "/  ffope  ten  won't  notice  my  red  eyes,'*  she  said 

she      thought  more,uletiy. 

him  stupid.  "Your  innocence  is  quite 
refreshing,  my  dear  George :  do  you 
suppose  that  playing  with  a  person  has 
the  immediate  result  of  marriage  with 
the  same?  She  will  have  forgotten  his 
existence  by  next  year.  It's  different  with 
Maurice — he  cares.  Of  course,  it's  no 
question  of  money  matters  with  him.  It 
is— well,  I'll  say  *  the  other  thing  '  if  the 
next  word  makes  you  glower  like  that." 


George  banished  his  frown,  and  laughed, 
a  little  grimly.  **  Not  being  a  millionaire," 
he  replied,  **  I  can't  judge  of  his  feelings. 
But  there's  nothing  very  surprising  in  his 
falling  in  love  with  you^ — I  have  known 
ordinary  men  do  that." 

He     looked     down    at    himself    with 
apparent  amusement.      Margaret,  as  she 
watched  his  face,  was  surprised  to  find 
that  she  did  not  understand   him.     Per- 
haps    there 
were  hidden 
waters  under 
the   s  i  m - 
plicity  which 
he    showed 
to  the  world. 
The  sound 
of       distant 
carriage 
wheels  broke 
the  ;>ilence. 

"Frobi- 
s  h  e  r  ?  " 
queried 
George, 
curtly. 

**  There's 
no  one  else 
in       the 
country  yet." 
Margaret 
wo  n  d  ered 
why  he  did 
not  go,  and 
was  annoyed 
with   herself 
at  being  glad 
that     he 
s  t  a  y  e  d  . 
**  We     have 
been  a  most 
unconscion- 
able     time 
overtea,"she 
o  b  served, 
holding   out 
her     cup 
towards  him. 
He  rose,  took  it  from  her,  and  slowly 
put  it  down  on  the  table.     Then  for  the 
space   of  two   minutes   he   stood   silent, 
with  his   back  almost  completely  turned 
towards  her. 

The  attitude  irritated  Margaret — all  the 
more  for  its  uselessness.  She  knew  his  blue 
eyes  were  as  inscrutable  as  his  shoulders. 
"What  are  you  doing,  George?"  she  asked, 
with  the  mirthless  laugh  of  the  nervous. 
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The  carriage  wheels  were  growing 
louder.  Three  solemn  ticks  came  from 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Then  Geofge  turned  and  faced  her,  with 
both  hands  resting  on  the  table  edge. 
The  tea-things  clattered  a  little  under  his 
weight. 

Margaret,  looking  up,  found  something  in 
his  usually  placid  eyes  that  frightened  her. 

His  mouth  twisted  oddly  at  the  corners 
for  an  instant,  and  then  came  his  quiet 
voice.  "  As  I  said  before,  Meg,  I  am  not 
a  millionaire.  I  am  only  an  ordinary  man 
with  a  very  small  bank  account.  I  can*t 
save  Ingasham  for  you,  so  I  shan't  ask 
you — for  what  IVe  wanted  more  and  more 
each  year  since  you  came  back  from 
school — what  I  shall  want  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  But,  pardon  my  foolishness, 
will  you  tell  me — can  you — what  your 
answer  would  have  been  if  I  could  have 
asked  to-day  ?  I  don't  want  to  know 
anything  else  but  that." 

Margaret  shook  her  head  at  him, 
smiling.  **  No  use  in  discussing  might- 
have-beens,  George,"  she  replied. 

He  had  not  said  quite  what  she  ex- 
pected. After  all,  it  made  things  easier. 
As  to  telling  him 

Here  her  thoughts  came  to  a  standstill, 
for  the  butler  opened  the  door,  and  they 
heard  a  confused  noise  of  voices  in  the 
hall. 

George  privately  anathematised  Fro- 
bisher  for  not  being  able  to  enter  the 
house  quietly. 

Before  the  butler  could  speak,  he  was 
hurriedly  pushed  aside  by  a  tall  personage 
evidently  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  past.  As 
he  strode  forward,  Margaret  and  George 
started  back  in  amazement. 

"  Leonard  !  "  they  cried  in  unison. 

"Well,"  said  that  individual.  **You 
don't  look  very  glad  to  see  a  fellow,"  he 
said  to  Margaret. 

He  frowned  a  little,  and  threw  back 
his  head  with  the  defiant  tilt  of  the  chin 
his  ancestors  had  left  to  him.  Six  feet  of 
British  good  looks  and  muscle  are  not 
bestowed  on  everybody,  and  the  attitude 
was  pardonable. 

"I  came  by  the  other  train,"  he 
explained,  coming  to  the  tea-table. 
"  Hello,  George  !  glad  to  see  you.  Have 
you  left  me  anything  to  eat  ?  " 

"  A  few  strawberries.  But  you  must 
explain  yourself  first.  Why  didn't  you 
come  in  the  7.15?" 

"  You'd  make  a  capital  criminal  lawyer. 


old  fellow.  No  getting  round  your 
questions.  I  had  my  reasons,  very  urgent 
reasons  for  seeing  Meg—and  you  (stop 
looking  for  your  hat !) — both  of  you,  soon 
as  possible." 

He  sank  into  an  armchair,  and  smiled 
at  them  from  its  depths.  "I  was  lucky 
to  get  a  lift  in  Frobisher's  trap,"  he  went 
on ;  **  the  heat  up  the  Dean  Hill  was 
enough  to  melt  you.  I  was  recruiting 
on  the  roadside  when  he  came  along.  At 
first  he  thought  I  was  a  tramp,  for  I'd 
rammed  my  panama  down  over  my  face 
in  hopes  of  keeping  the  sun  off.  What 
with  that,  and  the  dust,  I  must  have 
looked  pretty  disreputable,  and " 

"  Leonard,"  said  Margaret,  severely, 
"stop  babbling,  and  tell  us  your  urgent 
reasons  for  coming  home." 

The  colour  flooded  the  lad's  smiling 
face.  "  Oh ! — well  ..."  He  dropped  his 
long  lashes  in  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness, 
and  then  threw  up  his  head  and  faced 
them  joyously.  "  I  came  for  your 
congratulations  on  my  engagement,"  he 
announced,  with  the  grandiloquence  of 
youth. 

Margaret  ran  to  him  and  caught  hold 
of  his  square  shoulders.  "  Oh,  Len  ! " 
she  panted,  between  vigorous  shakes, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  isn't — it  can't 
be— Elaine  ?  " 

"  How  could  it  be  any  one  else  ?  Did 
you  think  I  should  marry  an  old  dowager, 
— out  of  pique?  Of  course,  it's  not 
surprising  that  you  are  a  bit  astounded. 
It's  so  wonderful,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it  myself.  And  so— glorious  /  Why, 
Meg,  you're  crying.  You  litde  goose ! 
And,  upon  my  word,  George  almost  looks 
as  if  he  were  going  to  join  in  !  Cheerful 
way  of  congratulating  me  ! " 

"  Leonard,"  said  George,  holding  out 
his  hand,  "  you've  rather  startled  us, 
that's  all.  We  congratulate  you  with  our 
whole  hearts — don't  we,  Meg  ?  " 

She  leaned  forward,  and  put  her  hand 
over  the  linked  muscular  ones  of  her  two 
companions. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  white 
fingers  in  contrast  to  George's  bronzed 
ones — "  with  both  our  hearts." 

"  I  must  go  and  wash  off  some  of  this 
grime,"  announced  Leonard,  surveying 
his  hands.  "Not  much  of  the  landed 
proprietor  about  me  at  the  present 
moment." 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  then  paused, 
smiling  at  their  watching  faces.    OqIc 
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"  So  the  house  of  Ingasham  is  saved 
from  disgrace  and 'ruin  in  the  nick  of 
time,"  he  said,  quietly, 

George,  who  had  picked  up  his  riding- 
crop,-  suddenly  let  it  fall  unheeded,  shout- 
ing—"^>4a/?" 

Margaret  stood  rigid,  her  face  in  white 
bewilderment.  "  Leonard  ! "  she  gasped, 
helplessly. 

He  opened  the  door.  "  Don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  tell  me, 
Meggy  ?  "  he  resumed,  stooping  to  caress 
an  excited  fox-terrier  who  had  squeezed 
himself  through  the  half-opened  door, 
having  just  discovered  his  master's  return. 
**  Cunningham  did  it  rather  badly." 

"  Cunning/iam  f  "  demanded  George, 
fiercely. 

"Yes.  You  see,  I  was  so  filled  with 
longing  to  tell  somebody  the  joyful  news, 
that  I  didn't  know  what  on  earth  to  do 
with  myself  all  this  morning.  So  it 
occurred  to  me  that  1  might  go  and  see 
old  Cunningham,  who  always  takes  an 
interest  in  our  doings.  Well,  he  was  only 
too  profuse  with  his  congratulations. 
Then  he  began  to  reel  out  compliments  by 
the  yard,  and  finished  up  with  something 
like  this — *  And  allow  me  to  admire  the 
good  sense  which  inspired  your  choice  of  a 
young  lady  who  not  only  possesses  beauty 
and  charm  of  character,  but  a  fortune 
of  some  three  or  four  thousand  a  year  \" 

He  paused,  opening  the  door  a  little 
wider  and  gently  shoving  the  barking 
terrier  through  the  aperture. 

"  Go  on,"  said  George,  sternly. 

"  I  told  him  the  money  wasn't  of  the 
least  importance — it  was  entirely  an 
affaire  de  cceur.  He  opened  his  eyes  at 
that,  and  said  he  should  have  thought, 
in  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  my 
exchequer,  the  money  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  demanded  what  the 
dickens  he  meant.  He  said — *Good 
Heavens !  Hasn't  Miss  Margaret  told 
you  ? ' — and,  for  a  long  time,  1  couldn't 
get  anything  out  of  him.  He  kept 
reproaching  himself  for  what  he  called  his 
*  indiscretion.'  Evidently  he  thought  my 
first  visit  to  his  office  meant  that  I  had 
been  told  all  about  it.     Shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  George,  tapping  his 
foot  impatiently. 


"Then  I  made  him.  describe  the 
pleasing  sort  of  mess  my  private  affairs 
were  in.  The  news  was  rather  a  shock : 
I  didn't  realise  what  a  lot  it  all  meant 
to  me  before — the — well,  the  swagger 
of  it,  you  know.  Leonard  Ingasham,  of 
Ingasham,  was — somebody  ;  but  Leonard 
Ingasham  of  nowhere  in  particular  wasn't 
worth  knowing.  That  was  the  worst  of 
it." 

"  Go  on,"  repeated  George. 

"  Of  course  1  dashed  off  to  Elaine  and 
backed  out  at  once.  1  began  to  try  and 
explain  sensibly  that  the  offer  I  had  made 
must  be  considered  unsaid.  1  didn't  ask 
her  to  marry  a  penniless  good  for-nolhing. 
But  she  wouldn't  listen.  She  said,  among 
a  great  many  other  things,  that  we  cared 
for  each  other,  and  nothing  else  mattered. 
So,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I'm  going 
to  do  the  right  thing — marry  a  nice  girl 
with  a  fortuhe,  which  will  save  me  from 
ruin." 

He  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  turning, 
faced  them  in  the  doorway. 

"And  I'm  doing  right  in  my  own  eyes 
too — for  I'm  also  going  to  marry  ihe  girl 
who  comes  before  all  other  girls— the  girl 
Hove!" 

His  voice  returned  to  its  natural  cheerful 
tones. 

"  ril  be  back  in  a  minute  or  two.  Don't 
go,  George— I  want  to  see  more  of  yoiL 
Make  me  some  fresh  tea,  will  you,  Meg? 
The  stuff  1  had  on  the  train  wasn't  worth 
drinking." 

He  finally  shut  the  door,  and  they  heard 
his  steady  footsteps  eclioing  across  the 
hall,  to  the  whistled  accompaniment  of 
"  Bill  Bailey." 

George  picked  up  his  riding-crop,  and 
stood  twirling  it  between  his  large  fingers. 
Margaret  sat  down,  limply,  in  the  nearest 
chair. 

"Well,  Meg,"  he  said,  slowly,  "have 
you  got  time— for  me — now  ?  " 

Margaret  looked  into  his  blue  eyes, 
which  for  the  first  time  hid  nothing  from 
her.  Then  she  got  up  and  leaned  against 
the  sturdy  shoulder  she  found  ready  for 
that  purpose. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  have  time 
for  any  one  else,"  she  said,  indistinctly, 
from  her  tweed-scented  resting-place. 
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T//E  HOME  OF  A  FAVOURITE  LONDON  GULL. 
BY   F.   B.    KIRKMAN. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author's  own  Photographs. 


STRE  rCHING  along  the  north  shore 
at  Morecambe  Bay,  over  against 
Barrow-in-Furness,  is  a  narrow  strip 
about  eleven  miles  long  known  as  Walney 
Island.  At  its  south  end,  among  the 
sun-scorched,  treeless  sandhills,  is  one  of 
the  summer 
homes  of  the 
Black-headed 
Gull,  the  pert  and 
engaging  little 
grey- winged,  red- 
legged  sea-bird 
that  each  year 
comes  to  gladden 
the  hearts  and 
accept  the  hos- 
pitality of  the 
London  park  and 
riverside  popula- 
tion. 

Black-headed 
he  is  called,  but 
when  seen  at 
close  quarters  his 
hood  reveals  it- 
self as  pure 
brown.  He  as- 
sumes it  only  in 
summer ;  it  is 
part  of  his 
wedding  outfit. 
At  the  same  time 
he  breaks  off 
all  friendly  rela- 
tions with  man- 
kind,  having 


Domestic  amenities. 
The  black  head  which  gives  the  gull  its  name  is  only  part  of 
his  wedding  outfit  for  summer  ;    for  the  rest   of  the  year  the 
plumage  is  pure  brown. 
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learnt  by  long  experience  that  human  sym- 
pathy is  strictly  limited  by  human  appetite 
for  eggs.  At  the  southern  end  of  Walney 
he  is,  fortunately,  protected  by  \aw,  and, 
during  the  daytime  at  least,  guarded  by  a 
watcher.  No  doubt  on  moonlight  nights 
his  nest  is  occa- 
sionally raided, 
and  the  maraud- 
ers leave  visible 
signs  -of  their 
presence  in  the 
bodies  of  un- 
happy chick -gulls 
squashed  flat  by 
rough-shod  stum- 
bling feet. 

The  present 
writer  spent  in 
the  Walney 
gullery  and  the 
ne  ighbouring 
ternery  several 
hours  a  day  for 
over  a  month 
with  note-book 
and  camera,  and 
had  therefore 
opportunities  of 
becoming  fairly 
intimate  with  the 
domestic  affairs 
of  their  inhabit- 
ants. This  article 
will  deal  with  the 
gulls  only,  and 
will    seek    to 
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describe  the  life  of  the  young  Black-head 
from    chickhood   to    the   time   it   enters 


a  most  unmelodious  shriek,  and  swerves 
lightly  upward  to  repeat  the  charge.    The 


Black-headed  gulls  on  Walney  Island. 

On  approaching  the  guUery  one  is  soon  given  Co  understand  by  the  two  or  three  sentinel 

gulls  on  duty  that  trespassers  will  be  "  persecuted."  . 


into  full  and  free  and   proud  possession 
of  its  pinions. 

On  approaching  the  gullery  one  is  soon 
given  to  understand  by  the  two  or  three 
sentinel  gulls  on  duty  that  trespassers  will 
be  "  persecuted,"  and  persecuted  they  are 
in  a  very  simple  way.     E^ch  sentinel  in 


novelty  of  the  proceeding  wears  off  ver}- 
quickly  ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  sentinels  show  excess  of  zeal  and 
pursue  their  victim  after  he  thinks  he  has 
made  his  friendly  intentions  quite  clear, 
there  may  come  a  moment  when  scientific 
interest   gives   way  to   exasperation,  and 


Nests  in  the  bent. 
Each  nest  contains,  as  a  rule,  three  eggs,  and  these  may  vary  in  cglour  from  olive  brown  to  pale  green, 

with  darker  blotchings. 


turn  swoops  down  to  within  a  foot  or  Sb 
of  the  intruder's  head,  assails  his  ear  with 


stones   and  focussing   cloth  and  epithets 
begin  to  mount  heavenward.      And  a  few 
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minutes  later  a  mocking  and  more  than 
usually  harrowing  shriek  comes  to  intimate 
that  exasperation's  labour  has  been  lost. 

Once  well  in  the  gullery,  the  shrieks  of 
the  most  persistent  sentinel  are  lost  m  the 
general  harsh  chorus  of  disapproval  that 
descends  from  the  white,  whirling,  hover- 
ing, rushing  confusion  of  wings  and  beaks 
that  fills  the  air  overhead.  And  all 
around,  outside  the  immediate  area  of 
disturbance,  mother-gulfe  still  sitting  on 
their  nests  call  loud  inquiries  to  their 
mates.  The  only  way  to  gain  quiet  is 
to  sit  without  moving  till  the  birds  have 
forgotten  your  presence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
visitor  has  to  watch  his  every  step,  the 
nests  being  in  places  only  a  foot  or  two 


when  thus  hidden  was  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  an  honoured  convention,  that 
some  of  them  visited  with  a  wealth  of 
interjection  sufficiently  remarkable  in 
creatures  of  such  tender  years.  The  photo- 
graph on  next  page  represents  a  bird  about 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  It  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  expression  of  strong 
emotions,  concentrated  fury  being  visible 
in  every  part  of  the  bird's  body,  from  his 
feet  stamping  the  air  to  the  gleaming  eye 
and  wide-open  beak.  These  displays  of 
righteous  indignation  were  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  periods  of  philosophic 
calm,  varied  by  attempts  to  escape  while 
pencil  and  notebook  were  doing  their 
busy  work. 

The  figure  below  shows  a  chick  not  yet  a 


A  chick  of  a  day  old. 
Note  the  circular  hole  his  brother  chick  has  pecked  in  the  shell  prior  to  leaving  it. 


apart.  Each  nest  contains  as  a  rule  three 
eggs,  and  these  may  vary  in  colour  from 
olive  brown  to  pale  green,  with  darker 
blotchings.  Some,  indeed,  may  be  found 
of  unmarked  sky-blue  or  pale  green,  the 
absence  of  the  blotches  being  probably 
explained  by  the  egg  having  been  laid 
under  conditions  of  fright  and  hurry, 
which  arrested  the  action  of  the  colour 
secretions  upon  the  shell. 

One  has  to  be  careful  to  avoid  treading 
not  only  on  eggs,  but  also  on  the  chick- 
gulls,  whose  mottled  brown  forms  may 
be  seen  scampering  through  the  bent  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  a  hiding-place. 
Like  the  legendary  ostrich,  they  are  in- 
different as  to  the  safety  of  their  plump 
little  bodies  as  long  as  their  heads  are 
securely  tucked  away.     To  pick  them  up 


day  old,  and  an  egg  with  a  circular  crack 
in  the  shell  made  by  another  chick  inside 
preparatory  to  its  entrance  on  to  the  world's 
stage.  If  an  egg  at  this  stage  be  put  to 
•  the  ear,  one  will  shortly  hear  a  rhythmic 
tapping.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  inmate  is  making  any 
conscious  effort  to  free  itself.  The  taps 
correspond  to  the  regular  pulsations  of 
the  heod.  The  chick  is  not  deliberately 
attacking  the  shell  by  pecking ;  the 
strokes  are  upward,  not  forward,  and  in 
order  to  render  them  effective.  Nature  has 
placed  on  the  tip  of  the  upper  bill  a  little 
pointed  protuberance  known  as  the  egg- 
tooth.  When  the  chick  has  left  the  egg, 
this  tooth,  having  served  its  purpose  as 
an  instrument  for  boring  through  the 
sheath  and   shell,    is   worn   away.     The 
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whole  process   here    described    may,    of 
course,  be  seen  in  the  case  of  other  birds, 
for  example,  the  domestic  chick. 
On      its      first 


on  the  tail.     The  young,  when  they  arrive 

in  London,  are  easily  distinguishable  from 

the  old  birds  by  having  brown  spots  on 

the     head      and 


issue  from  the 
egg  the  little  gull 
is  wet,  bedraggled, 
and  weary,  and 
requires  a  spell 
of  sun  and  wind 
to  dry  the  down 
and  give  the  bird 
the  fluffy,  cheerful 
look  it  has  in 
the  photograph. 
Once  started  in 
life,  it  grows  with 
amazing  rapidity. 
In  about  dve 
weeks*  time  the 
fluffy  down  and 
comical  flipper 
have  given  way 
to  full  feathering 
and  a  wing  al- 
ready strong 
enough  to  carry 
the   bird   short   distances. 

The  transition  from  the  down  to  the 
feather  stage  is  effected  by  a  very  simple 
process.  The  feather  as  it  forms  underneath 
the  down  pushes  the  latter  up,  keeping  it 
attached  to  its  tip  (see  fig.  below)  till  brushed 
or  blown  away.  If  the  feather  happens 
to  be  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  back, 
its  top  rim  is  brown,  the  lower  part  being 
grey.  By  the  time  the  young  are  ready 
to  leave  Walney  this 
brown  rim  has  been 
nearly  worn  away,  the 
upper  back  is  there- 
fore grey  and  brown. 
When  the  young 
reach  St.  James's 
Park  the  brown  has 
quite  worn  away,  and 
the  upper  back  is 
grey  as  in  the  adult 
bird.  A  similar  pro- 
cess takes  place  over 
the  whole  plumage, 
varying  in  its  effects 
according  to  position 
The  budding  feathers 
on  the  lower  back 
are,  for  instance,  completely  grey  from 
the  start. 

The  coloyrs  of  the  five-weeks-old  bird 
are  brown  and  grey  with  white  and  black 


"A   weafth  of  interjection/' 

If  you  disturb  a  bird  of  three  or  four  weeks  old,  his  extreme 
youth  is  no  guarantee  of  a  placid  temper. 


Feather  and  down. 
*'  The  feather  as  it  forms  underneath  the  down, 
pushes  the  latter  up,  keeping  it  attached  to  its  tip 
till  brushed  or  blown  away." 


shoulders,  dull- 
coloured  feet  and 
beak,  instead  of 
the  brilliant  red 
of  the  adult,  and 
a  black-rimmed 
tail. 

Why  does  the 
young  bird  go 
through  this 
brown  and  grey 
stage  before  as- 
suming the  final 
grey  and  white? 
Has  this  colour- 
ing any  protec- 
tive value,  and, 
if  so,  when? 
Young  gulls  are 
easily  visible  in 
l>ent,  and  the 
mere  fact  that 
they  seek  to  hide 
shows  that  there  is  in  this  case  no 
reliance  on  protective  colouring.  They 
are  vfsible  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  on  the 
sand,  but  on  rough  ground  covered  with 
shingle  and  stone  they  are  literally  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  at  a  hundred  yards. 
On  such  a  strip  of  ground  the  writer 
chanced  to  see  one  day  two  adult  gulls 
and  an  oyster  catcher  (sea-pie),  all  three 
being  distinct  to  the  naked  -eye,  A 
powerful  pair  of  glasses 
revealed  the  presence 
of  two  young  gulls, 
the  younger  even  then 
identified  with  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the 
brown  tint  of  the 
breast  not  having  yet 
given  way  to  the  white 
which  rendered  its 
companion  slightly 
more  conspicuous. 
On  removing  the 
glass  both  still  re- 
mained absolutely 
invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  seems  to 
point  to  a  time  when 
the  Black-headed  Gull  made  its  nursery 
only  on  ground  of  the  sort  above  de- 
scribed. It  has  since  changed  its  habits, 
breeding  with   equal  readiness  amid  the 
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sandhills  of  Walney  or  the  rushes  of  the 
Fens,  and,  as  long  as  Bird  Protection 
Acts  prevail,  it  will  have  no  need  to  re- 
adapt  the  colour  of  its  plumage  to  changed 
environment,  especially  if  it  develops  less 
ostrich  like  methods  of  concealment. 

The  daily  life  of  the  young  Black- 
headed  Gull  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
searches  for  its  food,  eating  almost  any- 
thing, and  it  begs  vociferously  from  any 
grownmp  that  comes  near  it.  Its  method 
of  begging  is  singular :  it  stretches  for- 
ward its  neck  with  a  convulsive  jerk,  and 
then  tosses  its  beak  up,   uttering  at  the 


muscles  grow  stronger,  and  one  sees  the 
young  bird  circling  overhead,  easily 
marked  by  its  s^lf-conscious  and  still 
uncertain  progress.  Then  comes  .  the 
supreme  moment  when  it  is  ready  to  go 
and  give  reverence  to  that  vast  mysterious 
something  whose  deep  resounding  voice 
has  called  to  it  and  summoned  it  from 
the  day  it  left  the  shell.  It  goes  to 
receive  its  baptism  in  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  sea,  to  sport  befween  its  billows, 
and  search  the  immense  expanse  for  what 
its  unceasing  bounty  may  provide.  At 
the  appointed  time,  then,  the  young  gull 


Fig.  8.— Floe  weeka  old. 

"  The  fluflfy  down  and  oomicat  flipper  have  given  way  to  full  feathering,  and  a  wing  strong  enough  to 

carry  the  bird  short  distances." 


same  time  one  of  the  most  expressive 
shrieks  or  croaks  in  its  repertoire.  More 
singular  still  is.  the  fact  that  this  ill-bred 
form  of  begging  becomes  in  adult  gull 
society  the  ordinary  mode  of  polite 
salutation. 

Feeding,  sleeping,  resting,  growing, 
running  from  danger  and  hiding,  make 
up  the  young  gull's  existence,  till  the 
moment  comes  when  its  wings  are  suffici- 
ently grown  to  enable  it  to  make  its  first 
attempts  at  flight.  To  take  its  place 
among  the  flying  hosts  which  it  has  daily 
watched  with  envious  eye  is  the  great 
ambition  of  its  life.  Its  first  flights  are 
short,    but  as  the  days  pass  the    wing- 


goes  with  dignity  and  solemn  somewhat 
laboured  flight  down  over  the  beach. 

And  the  young  gull  loses  its  dignity 
and  its  balance  at  the  same  time,  achieves 
one  or  two  ragged  somersaults,  and  makes 
ofi"  hot-winged  toward  the  surf,  pursued  by 
that  little  termagant  the  Lesser  Tern,  who 
has  its  nest  and  eggs  almost  invisible  in 
the  shingle  of  the  upper  beach,  and  spends 
its  time  racing  noisily  like  a  diminutive 
winged  motor-bus  up  and  down  the  shore, 
attacking  every  sort  and  size  of  bird  it 
chances  to  meet. 

The  young  gulls'  troubles  began  before 
they  quitted  the  eggs,  which  were  pilfered 
daily  by  jackdaws  coming  frog^Qii^Castle 
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on  the  adjoining  islet,  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey. 
These  sable  robbers,  when  caught  by  angry 
mothers,  simply  fled  till  pursuit  ceased. 
They  then  set  to,  and 
pilfered  again.  There 
can  be  little  doubt, 
judging  from  their 
ravages  in  the  terneries, 
that  the  rats  were  not 
far  behind  the  jack- 
daws in  their  destruc- 
tion of  eggs,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  detect 
traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  bent  -  covered 
ground  where  the  gulls 
had  their  nests. 

When  attacked  on 
the  ground  the  young 
guQ  invariably  adopted 
the  same  tactics :  as 
soon  as  the  tern's  swoop 

began,  it  lifted  its  head  a  upectr^  guii. 

and    opened    a    wide 
beak   of  protest,  but   rapidly  ducked  as 
the   enemy   swept   over   it  and   up.      It 
employed  the  intervals  in  making   short 
runs,  often  in  the  wrong  direction. 

When   in   the    air   they    are    defence- 
less.     After  the   tern    had    struck   they 


bodies  were  almost  invariably  found  on 
the  spot  to  which  they  had  been  marked 
down  after  the  attack. 

Death  in  these  cases 
may  have  been,  how- 
ever, only  partly  due 
to  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  tern.  From  the 
middle  of  June  onward 
a  mysterious  epidemic 
swept  through'  the 
gullery ;  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  young  gulls 
of  all  ages.  It  was 
difficult  to  stand  any- 
where without  seeing  a 
dozen. 

What    may     happen 
to  good  and  bad  gulls 
in    another    world    is. 
matter     for      specula- 
tion ;     but     that     the 
gull    has  an    after-life 
will    not    be    denied    by    any    impartial 
reader   (not   being   a  photographer,   and 
therefore   necessarily   biassed)   who  exa- 
mines the  upper  figure  on  this  page.    It 
is  the   photograph   of  a  gull-spectre,    its 
ghostly  character  being  clearly  evidenced 


A  nest  of  the  Lesser  Tern. 

"That  little  termagant,  the  Lesser  Tern,  has  its  eggs  and  nest  almost  invisible  in  the 
shingle  of  the  upper  beach,  and  spends  its  time  racing  noisily  like  a  diminutive  vbinged 
motor-bus  up  ana  down  the  shore. ' 


sometimes  dropped  to  the  ground,  to 
become,  for  reasons  not  very  clear,  in 
nearly  all  cases  quite  incapable  of 
flight.     On  the  following  day  their  dead 


by  the  fact  that  it  is  transparent :  one 
can  see,  right  through  its  body,  an  old 
mother  Arctic  tern  sitting  on  her  nest  in 
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see  dat  Murchee-son  h'at  La  Ronge: 
mabbe  so  he  mor  honourable." 

Around  windfalls,  dbwn  ravines,  up  the 
rough  river  beaches,  over  low  mountain 
runs,  past  lakes  and  the  dead-water 
stretches  of  streams,  he  plodded  on. 

Always  the  wind  mourned,  and  the 
forest  was  deserted  save  for  a  hurrying 
rabbit  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  a 
fleeting  glimpse  that  he  got  of  a  caribou, 
its  thudding  feet  rustling  in  the  depths  of 
frosted  leaves.  He  camped  that  night 
near  the  Hudson  Bay  post  at  Green 
Lake,  but  he  did  not  go  in  there  because 
he  knew  that  the  factor  was  short  of 
trappers  and  would  try  to  make  him  stay. 

"  De  troubr  weet  dees  Compagnie," 
he  whispered,  as  he  boiled  some  tea  by 
the  little  fire,  "es  dat  les  facteurs  dey 
fighten'  too  much  wan  noddaire  for  mak' 
beeges*  lot  monnaie ;  d*Indians  no  get 
'nough  for  h*eat,  an'  die.  Sacree  ! " — he 
spoke  aloud  in  his  vehemence — **  dey  no 
goin'  starrve  Sebat,  dat  sure  ! "  and  he 
ate  his  supper. 


Tiny  snowflakes  dropped  into  the  fire- 
light as  lie  finished.  **  Snow  ?  She  come 
earlee  dees  saison,"  and  he  laid  on 
a  few  more  boughs  over  his  one-man 
lean-to. 

Soon  he  was  asleep,  and  the  night 
passed  on,  cold  and  dismal.  The  snow 
ceased,  and  the  wind  came  stronger  and 
stronger,  shrilling  in  the  hemlocks  with 
long-drawn  sounds.  By  the  first  signs  of 
light  Sebat  had  his  fire  going  again,  and 
when  the  frugal  breakfast  was  over  he 
shouldered  his  load  and  went  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he 
stopped  suddenly,  while  passing  through 
a  muskeg  swamp.  "  Silvaire  fox  ! "  and 
he  got  down  on  his  knees  by  a  log  that 
had  fallen  outwards  from  the  timber.  He 
searched  the  bark  keenly.  "  Ha  !  "  He 
carefully  drew  a  long  grey  hair  from  the 
rough  edges.  "  Ha,  ha  !  by  diable,  dat 
wan  nombair*  wan  silvaire  fox,"  he  mut- 
tered.    **  Dat  feller  mus*  be  , 
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S'posin*  ovaire  dere  een  dat  spleet  rock, 
hein?" 

Then  he  answered  his  own  questions. 
"  Certain  !  Ah  goin'  get  dat  fine  animal 
leetle  mor*  late,  w'en  snow  deep." 

At  dusk  he  reached  the  Company's 
post  at  Lac  la  Ronge.  "  Bo'jou,  bo'jou, 
Michele,"  he  said,  pushing  open  the  door 
of  a  little  log  house. 

The  man  looked  up  startled.  **  Eh  ? 
Ben  dat  you,  Sebat  I  Ah  tink  you  down 
k  la  Corne.** 

"Jus*  so,  but  Ah  no  lak  de  facteur; 
Ah*m  comen*  La  Ronge  for  trappen  dees 
wintaire;  for  mek  beeg  lot  monnaie,  go 
see  Annette  and  dose  petits  Ah  got,"  and 
he  chuckled.  **  Par  Dieu,  you  know  Ah 
got  seex  !    TVee  gargons  an*  tVee  filles ! " 

The  other  laughed.  **  Dat  all  ver*  bon 
w*en  you  got  strrong  han*s  for  worrk ; 
s*posen'  you  seeck,  w*at  happen  ?  '* 

**  Ah  dun-no,"  Sebat  answered,  and  his 
face  sank ;  then  brightened :  "  Ah*m 
strrong  feller  manee  year  yet!" 

Michele  Poitrin  lighted  his  pipe.  "  You 
get  suppaire  ef  you  want,  hein  ?  " 

They  talked  long,  for  they  were  old 
friends ;  then  Sebat  went  to  the  store. 
"  Bo*jou,  M*sieu  Murcheeson." 

The  factor,  at  his  desk  behind  the 
counter,  nodded,  and  Sebat  glanced  about 
the  whitewashed  and  raftered  interior. 

A  few  "  outside  "  trappers,  one  or  two 
Canadians,  and  a  lot  of  Indians  squatted 
and  stood  round,  talking  in  low,  soft 
voices.  The  air  was  thick  with  the  reek 
of  pipes  ;  candles  lighted  the  scene. 

Murchison  looked  up.  **  What  is*t  yeV 
wantin'  ?  " 

Sebat  gazed  at  the  little  Scotchman 
from  his  towering  height.  "  Ah*m  tinkin' 
mak*  hunt  for  you  dees  wintaire." 

*'Trap  an'  welcome,"  Murchison 
chuckled  ;  then  in  a  whisper  to  the  clerk, 
"  We'll  have  the  grreatest  lot  o'  skins  ever 
come  out  the  deestrict  this  year  !  They're 
all  flockin'  to  us." 

His  subordinate  acquiesced  wearily,  and 
continued  to  add  rows  of  small  figures 
that  danced  before  his  eyes,  as  the  candle 
in  front  of  him  guttered  and  wavered. 

**  D'ye  want  some  grub  ?  " 

**  Ai-hai  "  (yes).  Sebat  walked  over  to 
the  counter  and  brought  his  fist  down 
with  a  cracking  thump. 

"  An'  Ah  wan'  grub  at  de  *  line '  cost ! 
Ha-ha !  you  see  Sebat  he  know  w'at  de 
cost  ees  at  de  *  line,'  an'  w'at  dey  geef  for 
skeens  dere  aussi." 


The  factor  stared.  The  store  was 
silent, — then  Murchison 's  eyes  narrowed, 
but  he  turned  to  his  desk  without  further 
remark. 

"  H'm  I "  Sebat  snorted  again,  and 
went  Out.  "  Dat  Murcheeson  ees  'fraid 
h'of  me  ! "  he  announced  proudly,  entering 
Michele's  hut. 

"You  bessis  tak'  care  h'of  dat  mans! 
he  h'ave  wan  hearrt  lak — "  Michele  took 
up  a  stone  hammer  and  slammed  it  on 
the  floor— "dat." 

Sebat  laughed.  "Ah  don'  tink  he 
goin'  hurrt  me  ! "  and  the  two  rolled  up 
in  their  blankets  on  the  little  bough  bed& 

Outside,  dogs  yowled  singly  and  in 
unison ;  the  long-drawn  wails  echoing 
and  re-echoing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
silent  forests.  They  listened  to  their 
own  voices,  then  yelped  on. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  rolled  noise- 
lessly ;  sometimes  breaking  on  the  shingle 
with  chill  whisperings;  then  curling 
liquidly,  lapping  one  another.  Across 
from  the  Post,  islands  stood  out  black 
and  lonely,  only  their  outlines  visible  in 
the  darkness. 

As  the  first  signs  of  day  came,  pale 
green  and  scarlet  in  the  east,  the  Post 
was  awake.  After  breakfast  Sebat  went 
over  to  the  store  again. 

"Geef  me  twent'  pound  flour,  t'ree 
pound  tea,  ten  pound  porrk  an'  wan 
pound  salt ! " 

The  clerk  weighed  each  article  and 
put  the  amount  in  his  ledger.  "Sebat 
Duval,  four  dollars  and  twelve  cents." 
The  voice  was  apathetic  and  dull. 

"How  dat?" 

"Those  are  our  prices  !  Take  it— or 
leave  it ! " 

The  big  trapper  started  to  push  the 
food  back,  thought  better  of  it,  and  tucked 
the  packages  under  his  arms.  "You 
goin'  see  ! "  he  called  over  his  shoulder. 
"Ah'm  no  Indian  for  mak'  starrve,  par 
Dieu ! " 

The  clerk  paid  no  attention,  and  Sebat 
went  back  to  Michele's. 

"  Ah'm  goin'  by  Churcheel  Riviere  to- 
day," he  said,  packing  his  supplies  and 
outfit. 

"W'at  for  dere?" 

Sebat  looked  about  the  yard.  "Be^ 
lot  fur  la  bas,"  he  whispered,  "mabbe 
Ah  get — den  h'ave  plent'  monnaie,  go 
home,  see  Annette  an'  de  leetle  wans," 

"B'en,  au-r'voir,"  Michele  called  as 
Sebat  started,  snowshoes,  axe,  traps,  food, 
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blankets  in  a  firm  pack-load  on  his  back  ; 
tump-line  over  his  forehead.  He  waved 
his  hand,  and  disappeared  among  the 
hemlock,  on  the  lake  trail. 

Every  two  hours  or  so  he  would  rest, 
either  propping  his  heavy  load  on  a  high- 
fallen  tree,  or  slipping  it  to  the  ground ; 
then  he  would  smoke,  his  eyes  coursing 
through  the  forest  the  while,  noting  every- 
thing. 

He  saw  the  shuffling,  padded  track  of  a 
bear,  and  noted  that  the  footprints  were 
far  apart.  "He  goin'  fast:  looken  for 
place  sleep  wintaire,"  he  muttered. 

On  a  ridge  he  was  crossing  later,  he 
found  a  moose  trail  leading  to  the  river 
beyond ;  he  followed  it,  and  crossed  the 
stream  at  a  shallow  ford.  "De  moose 
dey  know  w*ere  good  place  ! "  he  chuckled, 
as  he  waded  to  his  knees. 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  reached  the 
spot  he  wished  to  camp  on,  at  Churchill 
River,  and  he  soon  had  a  strong  lean-to 
built. 

The  following  weeks  were  spent  in 
setting  traps,  collecting  his  fur,  that  was 
not  plentiful,  as  luck  seemed  against  him. 
Then  he  had  no  more  cartridges  or  food, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  Post.  Michele 
was  away  trapping;  so  were  nearly  all 
the  Indians,  save  for  a  few  decrepit  old 
men  and  squaws  that  sewed  mocassins 
and  made  snowshoes. 

He  took  his  fur  to  the  factor  :  twelve 
beaver,  seven  sable,  three  red  fox,  one 
marten,  five  mink  and  eighteen  musk 
rat. 

"Eighteen  dollars,"  Murchison  said 
abruptly,  examining  the  skins. 

"Non!"  Sebat  shouted.  "  Fort'-five 
dollaires!" 

The  Scotchman  looked  at  him.  "  Ye'r 
crazy,  man,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Mabbe  Ah'm  crazee,  but  you  no  get 
dose  skeens  less  dan  w'at  Ah  say." 

"Take  'em  away  then,  and  get  out  o' 
my  store." 

"Ah  wan' grub!" 

"  So  that's  it,  is't  ?  Ye  want  this  and 
that  and  t'other  for  naething !  Get  out, 
I  tell  ye  !  " 

Murchison  kept  three  beaver  and  a 
marten,  the  best  of  the  lot. 

**  That's  for  the  grub  ye  got  afore." 

"  By  diable,  down  h'at  de  *  line '  dey 
geef " 

**  I  don't  care  what  they  give  at  the 
line !  I'm  running  this  place,  and  what 
I  say  stands,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 


Sullenly  Sebat  took  the  other  skins  and 
went  away. 

By  dint  of  coaxing  and  threatening  he 
got  a  little  flour  here,  some  tea  there, 
thus  eking  out  enough  food  for  a  two- 
weeks'  hunt  It  was  late ;  he  slept  that 
night  in  Michele's  hut.  The  next 
morning  the  ground  was  deep  with  snow ; 
he  put  on  the  caribou-thonged  snowshoes 
and  started  for  the  Silver  Fox. 

The  way  was  long  and  slow,  the 
travelling  hard,  and  the  cold  bitter  in 
its  strength.  The  white  surfaces  were 
indented  by  tracks ;  even,  and  stretching 
away  sombrely  into  the  depths  of  the  trees. 

Sebat  came  at  last  to  the  muskeg  swamp 
and  built  his  camp.  He  ate  sparingly, 
then  slept  by  starts  while  another  winter's 
night  passed,  the  moon  shining  mystically 
on  the  white  of  the  North  and  creating 
deep  black  shadows. 

As  he  slept  there  came  a  fox  by  the 
lean-to.  It  stopped,  seeing  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  and  stood  there  motionless, 
head  lifted,  dainty  pointed  ears  thrown 
forward  inquiringly,  its  silvered  coat 
reflecting  the  light  rays  that  crept  through 
the  spruce  branches  above.  The  fox 
sniffed  high,  then  low,  and  vanished 
noiselessly. 

"Hah!  Fox,  by  Gar' I"  Sebat  said 
next  morning  when  he  started  out  to  set 
his  traps,  seeing  the  track.  All  day  he 
worked.  Down  by  the  frozen  stream  he 
put  out  three  "  steels,'"  cunningly  hidden 
by  snow  that  looked  as  if  it  had  fallen 
naturally.  This  he  did  by  gathering  it 
on  boughs,  and  tossing  it  in  the  air  over 
the  trap;  the  bait  lay  tempting  on  top. 
In  other  places  he  put  dead  falls  for 
marten  and  sable,  and,  at  the  last,  took 
off  the  tump-line  (that  he  used  for  a 
belt),  sprung  down  a  sturdy  young  birch, 
and  fixed  a  noose  on  a  caribou  trail. 
As  he  shuffled  home,  his  snowshoes 
clicking  sharply,  he  talked  aloud. 

"Dat  Murchee-son?  Sapree,  he  wan 
voleur!  He  don't  get  my  fur  fur  h'eighten 
dollaires !     B'en  non  !  " 

The  sound  of  his  voice  was  deadened 
by  the  snow- laden  branches.  Day  after 
day  he  went  to  his  traps,  and  always  the 
same  result— Nothing.  Sometimes  the 
bait  was  stolen  (this  was  bad,  as  he  did 
not  have  any  to  spare);  again  the  traps 
were  sprung,  but  no  body  was  between 
the  sharp  jaws.  His  food  grew  lower 
and  lower  ;  then  he  ate  but  once  a  day, 
saving  his  scanty  supply. 
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"  Mus*  go  back  to-morV  he  whispered 
mournfully  one  evening.  A  thought 
came.  He  took  off  his  fur  cap.  "  Bon 
Dieu,  dees  pauv'r  Sebat  h'ave  not'ing, 
onlee  Annette  an'  seex  child'en.  He 
wan'  for  go  see.dem,  an'  mus'  catch  dat 
silvaire  fox  for  to  go  dere."  Satisfied  he 
slept. 

The  morning  dawned  red  and  calm, 
with  the  sting  of  frost  and  the  silence 
of  daylight.  As  soon  as  he  could  see, 
Sebat  went  the  mile  to  the  muskeg  swamp 
for  the  last  time.  He  looked ;  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  stared.  A  few  yards  from 
the  timber  edge  was  a  dark  body ; 
attached  to  one  of  its  hind  legs  a  steel 
trap,  chain  and  clog. 

"  De  Silvaire  Fox  ! "  he  cried,  and  ran 
out.  It  was  stiffened  and  straight,  was 
the  lithe  form ;  glossy  and  perfect  its 
coat,  each  hair  tipped  with  silver  points, 
the  under  mass  pure  gray  and  of  one 
tone.  The  eyes  were  half-closed  and 
glassy,  frozen  in  their  sockets.  Almost 
in  awe  at  its  beauty,  Sebat  released  the 
jaws ;  the  trap  clinked  to  the  light  crust. 
He  picked  up  the  body,  and  ran  like 
mad  to  camp ;  sat  down,  the  fox  in  his 
arms,  crooning  like  a  child. 

"  Ah  goin'  see  Annette — Ah  goin'  see 
Annette :  dey  geef  me  hund'er  doUaires 
for  dees,"  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

Realising  that  he  had  no  food,  he 
packed  his  load  and  started  for  the  Post 
again,  carrying  the  fox  always. 

At  dark  he  reached  the  store,  hungry, 
tired,  snowshoes  -  sore,  but  so  happy 
and  triumphant.  **  How  dat,  M'sieu 
Murcheeson  ?  "  he  asked,  carefully  putting 
the  silver  fox  on  the  counter  and  smooth- 
ing the  glorious  coat,  that  shone  even  m 
the  candle-light. 

The  factor  looked  carelessly,  then  a 
gleam  of  greed  flitted  across  his  face.  He 
examined  thoroughly.  "  Thirty  dollars  !  " 
he  said,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
fox. 

Sebat  seemed  not  to  understand  ;  he 
gazed  at  the  Scotchman  in  astonishment 
"  T'irt'  dollaires  ?  "  ho  asked  in  sing-song 
voice. 

**  Aye,  mon,  and  a  gude  price  too  !  " 

Then  the  trapper  awoke  to  the  bitter 
disappointment.  He  struck  fiercely  at 
the  hand  that  was  drawing  the  fox,  his 
Silver  Gray  for  Annette,  from  him,  and 
the  factor  winced.  All  the  fury  of  the 
French  blood  boiled  out,  and  Sebat  cursed 


the  Company  and  the  factor.  **  You  steal 
f  m  the  Indians,  dey  starrve,  an'  you  get 
deir  monnaie;  Ah'm  goin'  tak'  dees  to 
de  Mine,'  an' get  hund'er  dollaires  !     You 

— you — you Ah!  Sacr^e!"  he  snarled, 

seized  the  fox  and  darted  out. 

He  ran  headlong  to  Michele's.  It  was 
dark  in  the  hut ;  he  strode  in,  and  stood 
there  panting,  listening  to  the  violent 
surging  of  his  heart.  Silence — stillness 
everywhere,  and  he  was  hungry  and  tired. 
He  hid  the  fox  under  a  bunk,  wrapping 
it  in  his  jacket,  and  went  back  to  the 
the  factor. 

"  Geef  me  for  h'eat,  for  go  to  *  line.' 
Ah  geef  you  all  dose  skeens-Ah  have." 

Murchison  cursed  him.  "Go  to  the 
line  and  be  damned  to  ye,  ye  French  cur ! 
Ye'U  get  naething  here  ! " 

Sebat  went. 

From  tepee  to  tepee  he  tried  to  obtain 
enough  food  for  the  two-hundred-mile 
trip,  but  everywhere  there  was  some 
excuse.  He  realised  then  that  the  factor 
had  ordered  it  so  among  the  Indians,  and 
that  they  dared  not  disobey. 

In  Michele's  home  he  found  an  old 
crust  of  bread,  hard  as  wood ;  but  it  was 
food,  and  he  gnawed  eagerly. 

"  Par  Dieu,  Ah'm  going  *  line '  just 
sam'  1  Ah'm  strrong  'enough  for  go  t'ree 
day  hongree  ! " 

Fox  under  his  arm,  snowshoes  on  his 
feet,  he  started  on  the  trail.  The  night 
was  black,  and  snow-clouds  hung  heavy 
and  low. 

He  travelled  on  relentlessly,  though  the 
thongs  wore  into  his  ankles  and  his  body 
craved  nourishment  and  rest.  Daylight 
came,  grew,  and  broadened,  as  he  was 
crossing  a  long  barren ;  then  it  began  to 
snow.  F'aster  and  faster,  thicker  and 
thicker  came  the  flakes,  deadening  the 
sound  of  his  snowshoes,  clogging  the 
swing  of  his  stride ;  but  he  pushed  on, 
shifting  the  fox  from  arm  to  arm. 

Of  a  sudden  he  looked  up  and  saw  a 
high  ridge  before  him.  "  Dees  no'  de 
way!"  he  muttered,  and  swung  to  the  left. 

On  and  on  and  on  he  travelled,  head 
low  to  the  blinding  snow  that  swept 
across  the  open  in  whirling  clouds,  urged 
by  the  strong  wind.  To  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  he  struggled.  At  last  he  knew 
that  he  was  lost,  and  he  stood  still. 

Crisply  the  snow  settled  about  him, 
lonely  the  wind  yowled  and  sirened  across 
the  wastes.  Daylight  was  nearly  gone. 
He  was  weak  and  trembling.     Far  in  the 


'Up,   more  painfully,  and  on." 
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distance,  only  intermittently  visible  through  the  drowsiness  creep  over  his  giant  frame ; 

the  shifting  white,  was  a  hill.  and  he  lay  still.     "  Ah  mus*  go,  Ah  mu^ 

"  Ah  go  dere :  mabbe  see  w'ere  Ah'm  go  ! "  he  gasped,  and  tried  to  move  ;  but 

goinV'  he  muttered  hoarsely.  the  peace  and  luxurious  rest  his  body  felt 

Dragging  his  feet  along,  he  fought  his  was  too  great,  and  his  brain  could  enforce 

way ;    stumbling,    slipping,    he    tried    to  no  action.     "  Ah'm  goin'   die   here — die 

reach  the  top— and  fell.     He  rose  slowly,  ici, — jus'  here  alon' !  "     He  dragged  the 

worked  his  way  a  little  farther  and  fell  fox  to  his  face.     The  fur  felt  warm  and 

again.      Up,    more    painfully,    and    on.  soft.   "Annette — Annette! "he murmured. 

Another  fall,  the   snow  cutting  his  face  "  so  manee,  manee  leetle  chil— d'en  !  " 
and  trickling  over  his  throat.     On    one  The   snow   fell   seething    on   the   still 

hand  and,  knees  now,  the  silver-gray  fox  figure ;  covering  it   lightly  at   first,  then 

weakly   clasped   to   his  body,  he   strove  blending   its    shape   witlj   the   whiteness 

to  reach  the  top   of  the  rise.     A  sense  of  everything.      Finally    the    place   was 

of  warmth,  of  unutterable  comfort,  came  level  with  the  rest.     The  wind  shrieked 

over  him.  spasmodically,  and  the  white  clouds  tossed 

"  Ah'm  tire',"  he  whispered,  as  he  felt  and  drifted. 


THE  NEW  MOOR 

BY   ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

BEYOND  the  crooked  apple-bough 
The  sickle  moon  shines  clear  and  thin, 
And  who  but  Robin  sets  him  now 
To  sing  the  new  moon  in? 

The  old  moon  knew  the   nightingale, 
She  saw  the  cowslips  come  and  go ; 

She  heard  the  cuckoo's  oft-told  tale. 
The  thrush  sing  high  and  low. 

Now  thrush  and  nightingale  are  mute, 

Far  oversea  the  cuckoo  flies, 
No  blackbird  tunes  his  amber  lute 

To  see  this  new  moon  rise. 

The  leaves  hang  heavy  on  the  bough, 
The  gold  is  gone  from  bloom  and  whin, 

And  there  is  none  but  Robin  now 
To  sing  the  new  moon  in. 
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Long  Lake,  a  gtimpae  in  the  Ohanagan   Valley. 
At  ihe  lower  end  of  his  estate,  where  it  comes  out  upon  the  shores  of  Long  Lake,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  laying  out  a 
number  of  twenty-acre  and  forty-acre  plots  for  settlers  who  wish  to  follow  his  example  and  become  growers  of  fruit. 


THE    VICEROY'S    RANCHE, 

WHAT  LORD  ABERDEEN  HAS  DONE  IN  THE  CANADIAN  FAR  WEST 

BY   OLSTON   BLACK. 


THE  eagle  flying  over  British  Colum- 
bia sees  below  him  an  ocean  of 
mountains,  petrified  at  the  height 
of  a  horrible  storm.  The  monstrous 
jagged  billows,  crested  white  with  frozen 
foam,  are  what  they  have  been  since  the 
mountains  were  raised,  and  what  they  will 
be  till  every  mountain  is  laid  low.  Here 
and  there,  doubtless,  the  conservative  eye 
of  the  king  of  birds  is  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  change,  revolutionary  change,  astir 
in  the  depths  between  the  unchanging 
waves.  But  surely  its  resentment  must 
be  softened  by  the  gentle  guise  in  which 
change  has  come  to  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

The  fairy  godfather  who  has  touched 
the  Okanagan  with  his  wand  is  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.  He  is  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
now,  as  he  was  once  before  ;  but  from 
1893  to  1898  he  was  Viceroy  of  Canada. 
The  Dominion,  almost  always  happy  in 
its  Governor-Generals,  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  Lord  Aberdeen.  Canadians 
as  a  whole  are  a  plain-living.  God-fearing 
folk,  and  to  them  the  peculiarly  human 
qualiries  of  the  unassuming  Aberdeens 
were  altogether  lovable. 

The  affection  of  the  Canadian  rank 
and   file  for    Lord    Aberdeen    was    not 


lessened,  you  may  be  sure,  by  his  enter- 
prise in  becoming  a  Canadian  farmer 
himself.  The  fascination  of  that  mar- 
vellous land  is  not  easily  shaken  off; 
and  many  a  Viceroy  has  shown  a  lively 
interest  in  Canadian  affairs  long  after 
his  re-absorption  in  the  domestic  activities 
of  the  motherland.  Lord  Aberdeen 
followed  up  his  official  and  temporary 
connection  with  Canada  by  establishing  a 
permanent  connection  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind. 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific  terminus  at 
Vancouver  there  sail  to-day,  and  from  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  terminus  at  Prince 
Rupert  there  will  sail  to-morrow,  British 
fleets  laden  with  British  wares  for  China 
and  Japan.  The  dream  and  passion  of  all 
the  great  navigators  from  Columbus  to 
Franklin  have  been  fulfilled.  The  way 
by  the  west  to  the  east,  from  Europe  to 
Cathay,  lies  open — through  the  gateways 
of  British  Columbia.  The  value  of  this 
route  to  British  trade  will  be  enormous, 
and  British  trade  will  be  chiefly  repre- 
sented for  many  years  to  come  by  the 
trade  in  Canadian  produce.  The  Asiatic 
market  now  made  accessible  will,  for 
one   thing,   give   a   new  stimulus   to  the 
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cultivation  of  wheat,  and  therefore  to  the 
growth  of  population.  Increase  of  the 
prairie  population  means  an  increased 
market  for  the  neighbouring  fruit  growers 
among  the  British  Columbian  mountains  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  these  fruit-growers 
stands  Lord  Aberdeen. 

From  a  village  called  Sican\pus,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  little 
branch  line  runs  south  into  the  valley 
where  Ireland's  Viceroy  has  his  ranche. 
There  is  only  one  train  a  day,  and  it 
takes  three  hours  to  cover  the  forty-six 
miles  between  Sicamous  and  Vernon,     It 


Of  the  whole  13,197  acres  forming  the 
estate,  8,200  acres  form  the  "range," 
where  nothing  grows  or  is  expected  to 
grow  except  the  sparse  natural  herbage, 
green  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  summer 
but  brown  and  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Brown  and  dry,  but  nourishing  all  the 
same.  Over  this  hillside  range  the  cattle 
roam  —a  little  herd  of  nine  hundred  head 
— and  thrive,  and  breed.  The  yearling 
steers  are  picked  out  annually  and 
taken  over  the  mountains  to  fatten  on 
the  Albertan  prairie  till  they  are  ready 
for  transformation  into  bfeef.  Some  1220 
acres  are  under  timber.     This  leaves  about 


Coldstream  Ranche:   the  homestead. 

The  estate  measures  over  13,000  acres,  of  which  1220  are  under  timber,  and  3770  are  available  for  cultivation.    Of 
these,  250  acres  consist  of  orchards,  120  are  given  up  to  hops,  and  1200  are  devoted  to  cereals,  potatoes,  and  hay. 


is,  however,  a  most  accommodating  train. 
When  I  was  last  in  the  valley  there 
happened  to  be  a  circus  at  Vernon ;  and 
the  north-bound  train  put  off  its  departure 
from  1.40  p.m.  till  about  5  p.m.  for  the 
convenience  of  the  passengers  who  had 
come  for  the  performance  and  wanted  to 
get  home  the  same  night. 

The  ranche  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
a  valley  which,  before  cultivation  began, 
was  a  dry  and  barren  place,  the  hillsides 
thinly  clad  with  the  scanty  grass  of  a 
droughty  land,  while  almost  the  only 
trees  were  crowded  down  in  the  bottom 
beside  the  little  stream.  To  a  large 
extent  this   description  still   holds  good. 


3770  acres  available  for  cultivation— 
a  quantity  which  might  be  increased 
by  clearing  the  strip  of  forest  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  about  1700  acres  are  actually  under 
cultivation. 

Last  year  250  acres  consisted  of 
orchards, — and  such  orchards  !  In  pictu- 
resqueness  they  cannot  compare  with  the 
old  orchards  of  England,  with  their  gnarled 
and  unkempt  trees  rising  from  a  knee-deep 
undergrowth  of  thick  lush  grass.  The 
Okanagan  orchards  are  for  use,  not  for 
Academy  pictures  ;  and  nothing  is  allowed 
to  rob  the  trees  of  an  ounce  of  the  nour- 
ishment or  a  drop  of  the  moisture  that  the 
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soil   contains*     For   the   first   few  years,  and  in   the   older  fruit-growing  region  of 

before    the    trees    begin   to   bear,    it    is  California,  is  to  plant  169  apple  trees  to 

permissible   to  grow  among   them  a  fair  the  acre ;  to  reduce  their  number  by  half 

quantity   of  raspberries,    currants,  black-  at  the  end  of  dve  years  ;  and,  after  another 

berries  and  other  small  fruit ;  but  after  five  years,  to  make  another  50  per  cent, 

five  or  at  longest  ten  years  these  must  be  reduction  of  the  remainder. 


Pboco  by)  lEUiot  &  Fry. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,   G,C.M,Q. 

ruthlessly  cut  away  if  the  trees  are  not  to  In    1904,    the   complete    statistics    of 

be  stinted  and  stunted.     The  trees  them-  which  year  lie  before  me,  the  Coldstream 

selves,   moreover,    must   be   thinned   out  orchards   covered,    as   I    have   said,   250 

with  unsparing  hand,  if  they  are  not  to  acres,  of  which  90  acres  had  reached  the 

starve  one  another.     The  plan  adopted,  fruit-bearing  stage,  with  another  50  acres 

as  the   result   of  much   experience   here  ready  to  graduate ^.mtg^  t)l?€S!5^5ld^^^ 
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in  the  following  autumn.  The  crop  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  ranche  in  the 
1904  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  towns  of  Alberta  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
in  weight,   of  which  perhaps  50,000  lbs.      the  coast  city  of  Vancouver  on  the  other. 


A  morning  turn-out  of  the  team. 

Eighty  horses  are  kept,  and  nine  hundred  head  of  cattle.     Two  hundred  pies  are  deported  every  year,  and  last  year 
a  start  was  made  in  the  dairy  line,  with  the  hatching  of  fifteen  hundred  Leghorn  chickens. 

were  culls, — suitable  only  for  local  con-      Roughly   speaking,   three-fourth's   of  the 
sumption,  though  far  superior   to   much      crop  consists  of  apples,  the  second  place 


Where  the  buildings  end  and  the  farm -lands  begin. 

"  Down  by  the  creek,  behind  the  group  of  boarding-houses  and  farm-buildings,  there  is  a  saw*mil1 ;  and  among  the 
other  uses  to  which  water-power  is  put  is  the  production  of  electric  light,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  a 
telephone  system,  the  ranche  is  completely  equipped." 

that  I  have  seen  fetching  its  price  on  being  taken  by  plums  and  prunes, 
London  streets.  The  remaining  900,000  cherries  completing  the  total.  The  pro- 
lbs,  and  over  were  judged  fit  to  maintain      duction  of  pears  has  lately  J^een  under  a 
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cloud,  the  trees  having  been  destroyed 
wholesale  in  order  to  exterminate  a 
parasite  which  had  settled  upon  them. 
Peaches  grow  well  farther  down  the 
valley.  Canadian  apples  and  plums  are 
unsurpassable  in  the  world,  and  those 
grown  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  are  unsurpassable  in  Canada. 

The  hop-garden  covers  another  120 
acres ;  and  the  hop-picking  is  a  sight  to 
see,  for  it  is  done  by  a  battalion  of  about 
300  Indians, — most  of  whom  have  farms 
of  their  own  farther  west  among  the 
mountains,  and  who,  when  their  crops  are 
safely  in,  come  down  and  pitch  their  tents 
in    the    Okanagan    Valley   for   the    hop 


in  the  Coldstream  census,— for  the  Cold- 
stream bookkeeping,  like  everything  else 
on  the  ranche,  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
complete, — but  of  these  I  can  only  say 
that  every  year  a  surplus  population  of 
about  200  pigs  are  compulsorily  emigrated. 
Last  year,  I  should  add,  the  beginning  of 
what  ought  to  become  a  great  egg-industry 
was  made,  with  the  hatching  of  1500 
white  Leghorn  chickens. 

The  human  element  on  the  Coldstream 
is  of  ihe  most  varied  description.  The 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America 
all  contribute  largely  to  the  population 
of  the  ranche,  and  I  daresay  you  would 
find   representatives  of  Africa   and  Aus- 


A  typical  Coldstream  orchard. 
*  In  picturesquencss  they  cannot  compare  with  the  old  orchards  of  England.  .  .  .  They  are  for  use,  not  for  Academy 
pictures  ;  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  rob  the  trees  of  an  ounce  of  tne  nourishment  or  a  drop  of  the  moisture  that 
the  soil  contains." 


season.  Man,  ^'ife  and  children,  all  join 
in,  and  payment  is  made  to  the  father  for 
the  quantity  picked  by  the  whole  family. 
The  hops  are  dried  at  kilns  on  the  spot, 
compressed  into  bales,  and  shipped  off — 
some  to  eastern  Canada,  and  some  even 
as  far  as  England. 

What  may  be  called  the  farm  proper 
consists  of  about  700  acres,  mostly  under 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes ;  with 
another  500  acres  of  artificial  hay.  I^rge 
quantities  of  oats  and  hay  are  necessarily 
consumed  on  the  ranche  itself.  There 
are  more  than  80  horses  to  be  fed ;  and 
even  the  cattle  are  not  left  to  forage  for 
themselves  all  winter.  The  tale  of  the 
live-stock  is  made  up  by  a  herd  of  swine, 
whose  numbers  are  doubtless  to  be  found 


tralia  too  if  you  scanned  the  list.  Mr. 
Ricardo,  the  Viceroy's  viceroy — in  plain 
words,  the  manager-in-chief — is  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  staff  of  experts  whom  he 
has  gathered  round  him  to  keep  the 
various  departments  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  progressive  efficiency  are  mostly 
Scotsmen  and  Canadians.  Altogether, 
the  labour  bill  of  this  big  ranche 
amounts  to  about  $43,000,  or  ;;^8,7oo 
a  year. 

Down  by  the  creek,  behind  the  group 
of  lx)arding-houses  and  farm-buildings, 
there  is  a  saw-mill ;  and  among  the  other 
uses  to  which  water-power  is  put  is  the 
production  of  electric  light,  with  which, 
as  well  as  with  a  telephone  system,  the 
ranche  is  completely  equipped.     But  the 
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water-power  on  which  the  Coldstream 
Ranche  depends  for  its  assurance  of 
prosperity,  I  had  almost  said  for  its 
existence,  is  far  away  up  in  the  hills. 
The  rainfall  is  so  small  and  uncertain 
that  without  irrigation  the  enterprise  would 
be  but  a  risky  speculation.  By  an 
extensive  scheme  of  irrigation  flumes 
and  ditches, 
bringing 
water  from 
mou  n  t  ai  n 
tarns  eight 
miles  away, 
large  and 
regular  pro- 
duction has 
been  made 
practically 
certain.  No 
pumping  is 
needed; 
there  is 
plen  ty  of 
water,  and 
all  that  it 
needs  is 
direc  t  i  o  n 
into  proper 
cha  n  nels. 
Gravitation 
does  the 
rest. 

This  leads 
me  to  the 
latest  and  in 
some  res- 
pects the 
most  inter- 
esting de- 
velopment 
of     Lord 


settler  does  not  want  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  responsibility  and  difficulties  of  a 
new  occupation,  he  can  have  the  planting 
and  initial  cultivation  of  his  orchards 
carried  out  by  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
Coldstream  Ranche  itself ;  and  if  he  does 
not  care  to  seek  a  market  for  his  fruit,  he 
has  only  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Coldstream 

stiilT,    who 


and 
and 
with 
own. 
part 


The  Viceroy  s  viceroy.*' 


Aberdeen's 


Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  heads  of  staff,  mainly  Scots  and  Canadkins. 


pack 
ship 
sell   it 
their 
This 

of  the  busi- 
ness of  the 
ranche  has 
already 
reached 
consider- 
able propor- 
tions, about 
one-third  of. 
the  Cold- 
stream fruit 
shipm  ent 
being  pur- 
chased from 
neighbour- 
ing growers. 
The  new 
landowners 
are  mostly 
men  of  good 
social  stand- 
ing from  the 
mother 
country,  in- 
eluding 
army  officers 
and  busi- 
ness men, 
who      feel 


great  enter- 
prise. Having  brought  this  life-giving 
and  profit- laden  water  down  from  the 
mountains  for  his  own  use,  he  is  now 
putting  it  at  the  disposal  of  others. 
At  the  lower  end  of  his  estate,  where 
it  comes  out  upon  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Long  Lake — I  had  almost  written 
Loch  Long — he  is  laying  out  a  number 
of  twenty-acre  and  forty-acre  plots  for 
settlers  who  wish  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample and  become  growers  of  fruit.  The 
price  of  this  land,  under  irrigation,  is 
about  $150,   or  ;63o,   an   acre.     If  the 


more  at 
home  in  the  comparatively  mild  climate 
and  among  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings of  the  Pacific  province  than  they 
would  on  the  prairies  of  central 
Canada.  Thus  there  is  growing  up  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley  a  community  which 
will  preserve  the  traditions  and  refine- 
ments of  the  'old  land  while  adopting 
the  industry  of  the  new:  a  community 
which  owes  its  origin,  as  it  is  likely  to 
owe  its  success,  to  the  enterprise  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  establishing  the  Coldstream 
Ranche. 
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Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 


IV.    A  STRONG  MAN'S  END. 


"N 


0\V  Carreras,  under  the  guise  of 
politics  and  liberalism,  was  a 
scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye, 
nnd  the  unhappy  .state  of  Mendoza  was 
the  prey  of  thieves,  robbers,  traitors,  and 
murderers  who  formed  his  party.  He 
was  under  a  noble  exterior  a  man  without 
heart,  pity,  honour,  or  conscience.  He 
aspired  to  nothing  but  tyranny,  and 
though  he  would  have  made  use  of 
Caspar  Ruiz  for  his  nefarious  designs,  yet 
he  soon  became  aware  that  to  propitiate 
the  Chilian  Government  would  answer  his 
purpose  better.  I  blush  to  say  that  he 
made  proposals  to  our  Government  to 
deliver  up  on  certain  conditions  the  wife 
and  child  of  the  man  who  had  trusted 
to  his  honour,  and  that  his  offer  was 
accepted. 

"While  on  her  way  to  Mendoza  over  the 
Pequena  Pass  she  was  betrayed  by  her 
escort  of  Carreras*  men,  and  given  up  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  a  Chilian  fort 
on  the  upland  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
Cordillera  range.  This  atrocious  trans- 
action might  have  cost  me  dear,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Caspar 
Ruiz*  camp  when  he  received  the  news. 
I  had  been  captured  during  a  recon- 
naissance, my  escort  of  a  few  troopers 
being  speared  by  the  Indians  of  his  body- 
guard. I  was  saved  from  the  same  fate 
l)ecausc  he  recognised  my  features  just  in 
time.  No  doubt  my  friends  thought  I 
was  dead,  and  I  would  not  have  given 
much  for  my  life  at  any  time.  But  the 
strong  man  treated  me  very  well,  because, 
he  said,  I  had  always  believed  in  his 
innocence  and  had  tried  to  serve  him 
when  he  was  a  victim  of  injustice. 

"  '  And  now,'  was  his  speech  to  me, 
*you  shall  see  that  I  always  speak  the 
truth.     You  are  safe.' 
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"I  did  not  think  I  was  very  safe  when 
I  was  called  up  to  go  to  him  one  night. 
He  paced  up  and  down  like  a  wild  beast, 
exclaiming,  *  Betrayed  !     Betrayed  ! ' 

"  He  walked  up  to  me  clenching  his 
fists.     *  I  could  cut  your  throat.' 

"  *  Will  that  give  your  wife  back  to 
you  ? '  I  said  as  quietly  as  I  could. 

"  *  And  the  chica  ! '  he  yelled  out,  qs  if 
mad.  He  fell  into  a  chair  and  laughed 
in  a  frightful,  boisterous  manner.  *  Oh, 
no,  you  are  safe.' 

"I  assured  him  that  his  wife's  life  was 
safe  too ;  but  I  did  not  say  what  I  was 
convinced  of — that  he  would  never  sec  her 
again.  He  wanted  war  to  the  death,  and 
the  war  could  only  end  with  his  death. 

"  He  gave  me  a  strange,  inexplicable 
look,  and  sat  muttering  blankly,  *  In  their 
hands.     In  their  hands.' 

"  I  kept  as  still  as  death. 

"  Suddenly  he  jumped  up.  *  What  am 
I  doing  here  ? '  he  cried  ;  and  opening 
the  door,  he  yelled  out  orders  to  saddle 
and  mount.  *  What  is  it  ? '  he  stammered, 
coming  up  to  me.  *  The  Pequena  fort ; 
a  fort  of  palisades !  Nothing.  I  would 
get  her  back  if  she  were  hidden  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountain.'  He  amazed 
me  by  adding,  with  an  effort :  "  I  carried 
her  off  in  my  two  arms  while  the  earth 
trembled.  And  the  child  at  least  is 
mine.     She  at  least  is  mine  ! ' 

•*  Those  were  bizarre  words ;  but  I  had 
no  time  for  wonder. 

"  *  You  shall  go  with  me,'  he  said 
violently.  *  I  may  want  to  parley,  and 
any  other  messenger  from  Ruiz,  the 
outlaw,  would  have  his  throat  cut.' 

"  This  was  true  enough.  Between  him 
and  the  rest  of  incensed  mankind  there 
could  be  no  communication,  according  to 
the  customs  of  honourable  warfare. 
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"  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  in 
the  saddle,  flyihg  wildly  through  the  night. 
He  had  only  an  escort  of  twenty  men  at 
his  quartets,  but  would  not  wait  for  more. 
He  sent,  however,  messengers  to  Peneleo, 
the  Indian  chief  then  ranging  in  the  foot- 
hills, directing  him  to  bring  his  wi\rriors 
to  the  uplands  and  meet  him  at  the 
lake  called  the  Eye  of  Water,  near  whose 
shores  the  frontier  fort  of  Pequena  was 
built. 

"We  crossed  the  lowlands  with  that 
untired  rapidity  of  movement  which  had 
made  Gaspar  Ruiz*  raids  so  fiimous.  We 
followed  the  lower  valleys  jjp  to  their 
precipitous  heads.  The  Trae  was  not 
without  its  dangers.  A  cornice  road  on 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  basalt  wound 
itself  around  a  buttressing  rock,  and  at 
last  we  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  a  deep 
gorge  upon  the  upland  of  Pequena. 

"  It  was  a  plain  of  green  wiry  grass  and 
thin  flowering  buslies  ;  but  high  above  our 
heads  patches  of  snow  hung  in  the  folds 
and  crevices  of  the  great  walls  of  rock.  The 
little  lake  was  as  round  as  a  staring  eye. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort  were  just  driving 
in  their  small  herd  of  cattle  when  we 
appeared.  Then  the  great  wooden  gates 
swung  to,  and  that  four-square  enclosure 
of  broad  blackened  stakes  jx)inted  at  the 
top  and  Ixirely  hiding  the  grass  roofs  of 
the  huts  inside  seemed  deserted,  empty, 
without  a  single  soul. 

"  But  when  summoned  to  surrender, 
by  a  man  who  at  Gaspar  Ruiz'  order  rode 
fearlessly  forward,  those  inside  answered 
by  a  volley  which  rolled  him  and  his 
horse  over.  I  heard  Ruiz  by  my  side 
grind  his  teeth.  *It  does  not  matter,*  he 
said.     *  Now  you  go.* 

"  Torn  and  faded  as  its  rags  were,  the 
vestiges  of  my  uniform  were  recognised, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  approach  within 
speaking-distance ;  and  then  1  had  to 
wait,  because  a  voice  clamouring  through  a 
loophole  with  joy  and  astonishment  would 
not  allow  me  to  place  a  word.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Major  Pajol,  an  old  friend.  He, 
like  my  other  comrades,  had  thought  me 
killed  a  long  time  ago. 

"  *  Put  spurs  to  your  horse,  man  !  *  he 
yelled,  in  the  greatest  excitement ;  *  we  will 
swing  the  gate  open  for  you.' 

**  I  let  the  reins  fall  out  of  my  hand 
and  shook  my  head.  *I  am  on  my 
honour,'  I  cried. 

"  *  To  him  ! '  he  shouted,  with  infinite 
disgust. 


** '  He  promises  you  your  life.' 

"  '  Our  life  is  our  own.  And  do  you, 
Santierra,  advise  us  to  surrender  to  that 
rastrero  ? ' 

"*No!'  I  shouted.  *  But  he  wants 
his  wife  and  child,  and  he  can  cut  you 
off  from  water.' 

"  *Then  she  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
You  may  tell  him  that.  Look  here — this 
is  all  nonsense  :  we  .  shall  dash  out  and 
capture  you.' 

**  *  You  shall  not  catch  me  alive,'  1  said 
firmly. 

"  *  Imbecile  ! ' 

"  *  For  God's  sake,'  I  continued  hastily, 
*  do  not  open  the  gate.'  And  I  pointed 
at  the  multitude  of  Peneleo's  Indians  who 
covered  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

"  I  had  never  seen  so  many  of  these 
savages  together.  Their  lances  seemed 
as  numerous  as  stalks  of  grass.  Their 
hoarse  voices  made  a  vast,  inarticulate 
sound  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

"  My  friend  Pajol  was  swearing  to 
himself.  *  Well,  then — go  to  the  devil ! ' 
he  shouted,  exasperated.  But  as  I  swung 
round  he  repented,  for  I  heard  him  say 
hurriedly,  *  Shoot  the  fool's  horse  before 
he  gets  away.' 

"  He  had  good  marksmen.  Two  shots 
rang  out,  and  in  the  very  act  of  turning 
my  horse  staggered,  fell,  and  lay  still  as 
if  struck  by  lightning  I  had  my  feel  out 
of  the  stirrups,  and  rolled  clear  of  him ; 
but  I  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  Neither 
could  they  rush  out  to  drag  me  in. 

"The  masses  of  Indians  had  begun 
to  move.  They  rode  up  in  squadrons, 
trailing  their  long  chusos;  then  dismounted 
out  of  musket-shot,  and,  throwing  off  their 
fur  mantles,  advanced  naked  to  the  attack, 
stamping  their  feet  and  shouting  in 
cadence.  A  sheet  of  flame  flashed  along 
the  face  of  the  fort  without  checking  their 
steady  march.  They  passed  me  and 
crowded  right  up  to  the  very  stakes, 
flourishing  their  broad  knives.  But  this 
•  palisade  was  not  fastened  together  with 
hide  lashings,  but  with  long  iron  nails, 
which  they  could  not  cut.  This  was  too 
much  for  them.  Dismayed  at  the  failure 
of  their  usual  method  of  forcing  an 
entrance,  the  heathen,  who  had  marched 
so  steadily  against  a  murderous  fire, 
broke  and  fled  under  the  volleys  of  the 
besieged. 

"  Directly  they  had  passed  me  on  their 
advance  I  had  got  up  and  rejoined  Gaspar 
Ruiz  on  a  low  ridge  which  jutted  upon 
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the  plain.  The  musketry  of  his  own  men 
had  covered  the  attack,  but  now  at  a  sign 
from  him  a  trumpet  sounded  the  *  Cease 
fire.'  Together  we  looked  in  silence  at 
the  hopeless  rout  of  the  savages. 

"  *  It  must  be  a  siege,  then,'  he  muttered. 
And  I  detected  him  wringing  his  hands 
stealthily. 

"  But  what  sort  of  siege  could  it  be  ? 
Without  any  need  for  me  to  repeat  my 
friend  Pajol's  message,  he  dared  not  cut 
the  water  off  from  the  besieged.  They 
had  plenty  of  meat.  And,  indeed,  if  they 
had  not,  he  would  have  been  too  anxious 
to  send  food  into  the  stockade  had  he 
been  able.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  we  on  the  plain  who  wete  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger. 

**  Peneleo,  the  Indian  chief,  sat  by  our 
fire  folded  in  his  ample  mantle  of  guanaco 
skins.  He  was  an  athletic  savage,  with 
an  enormous  square  shock  head  of  hair 
resembling  a  straw  beehive  in  shape  and 
size,  and  with  grave,  surly,  much-lined 
features.  In  his  broken  Spanish*  he 
repeated,  growling  like  a  bad-tempered 
wild  beast,  that  if  an  opening  ever  so 
small  were  made  in  the  stockade  his  men 
would  march  in  and  get  the  senora— not 
otherwise. 

"  Caspar  Ruiz,  sitting  opposite  him,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fort  night  and  day  as 
it  were,  in  awful  silence  and  immobility. 
Meantime,  by  runners  from  the  lowlands 
that  arrived  nearly  every  day,  we  heard  of 
llie  defeat  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the 
Maipu  valley.  Scouts  sent  afar  brought 
news  of  a  column  of  infantry  advancing 
through  distant  passes  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort.  They  were  slow,  but  we  could  trace 
their  toilful  progress  up  the  lower  valleys. 
I  wondered  why  Ruiz  did  not  march  to 
attack  and  destroy  this  threatening  force, 
in  some  wild  gorge  fit  for  an  ambuscade, 
in  accordance  with  his  genius  for  guerilla 
warfare.  But  his  genius  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  him  to  his  despair. 

"  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  he  could 
not  tear  himself  away  from  the  sight  of 
the  fort.  I  protest  to  you,  senores,  that 
I  was  moved  almost  to  pity  by  the  sight 
of  this  powerless  strong  man  sitting  on 
the  ridge,  indifferent  to  sun,  to  rain,  to 
cold,  to  wind ;  with  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  legs  and  his  chin  resting  on  his 
knees,  gazing— gazing— gazing. 

"  And  the  fort  he  kept  his  eyes  fastened 
on  was  as  still  and  silent  as  himself.  The 
garrison  gave  no  sign  of  life.     They  did 


not  even  answer  the  desultory  fire  directed 
at  the  loopholes. 

"  One  night,  as  I  strolled  past  him,  he, 
without  changing  his  attitude,  spoke  to 
me  unexpectedly.  *  I  have  sent  for  a 
gun,'  he  said.  *  I  shall  have  time  to  get 
her  back  and  retreat  before  your  Robles 
manages  to  crawl  up  here.' 

"  He  had  sent  for  a  gun  to  the  plains. 

**  It  was  long  in  coming,  but  at  last  it 
came.  It  was  a  seven-pounder  field  gun. 
Dismounted  and  lashed  crosswise  to  two 
long  poles,  it  had  been  carried  up  the 
narrow  paths  between  two  mules  with 
case.  His  wild  cry  of  exultation  at 
daybreak  when  he  saw  the  gun  escort 
emerge  from  the  valley  rings  in  my  ears 
now. 

"But,  senores,  I  have  no  words  to 
depict  his  amazement,  his  fury,  his  despair 
and  distraction,  when  he  heard  that  the 
animal  loaded  wiih  the  gun-carriage  had, 
during  the  last  night  march,  somehow  or 
other  tumbled  down  a  precipice.  He 
broke  into  menaces  of  deatli  and  torture 
against  the  escort.  I  kept  out  of  his  way 
all  that  day,  lying  behind  some  bushes, 
and  wondering  what  he  would  do  now. 
Retreat  was  left  for  him  ;  but  he  could  not 
retreat. 

"  I  saw  below  me  his  artillerist,  Joige, 
an  old  Spanish  soldier,  building  up  a 
sort  of  structure  with  heaped-up  saddles. 
The  gun,  ready  loaded,  was  lifted  on  to 
that,  but  in  the  act  of  firing  the  whole 
thing  collapsed  and  the  shot  flew  high 
above  the  stockade. 

"  Nothing  more  was  attempted.  One  of 
the  ammunition  mules  had  been  lost  too, 
and  they  liad  no  more  than  six  shots  to 
fire;  amply  enough  to  batter  down  the 
gate  providing  the  gun  was  well  laid. 
'I'his  was  impossible  without  it  being 
properly  mounted.  There  was  no  time 
nor  means  to  construct  a  carriage. 
Already  every  moment  I  expected  to 
hear  Robles'  bugle-calls  echo  amongst 
the  crags. 

"  Peneleo,  wandering  about  uneasily 
draped  in  his  skins,  sat  down  for  a  moment 
near  me,  growling  his  usual  tale. 

"  *  Make  an  entrada— a  hole.  If  make 
a  hole,  bueno.  If  not  make  a  hole,  then 
vamos — we  must  go  away.' 

**  After  sunset  1  saw  with  surprise  the 
Indians  making  preparations  as  if  for 
another  assault.  Their  lines  stood  ranged 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
plain  in  front  of  the  fort>gate  Ijsaw  a 
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group  of  men  swaying  about  in  the  same 
place. 

**  I  walked  down  the  ridge  disregarded. 
The  moonlight  in  the  clear  air  of  the 
uplands  was  bright  as  day,  but  the  intense 
shadows  confused  my  sight,  and  I  could 
not  make  out  what  they  were  doing.  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Jorge,  the  artillerist, 
say  in  a  queer,  doubtful  tone,  *  It  is  loaded, 
senor.' 

**Then  another  voice  in  that  group 
pronounced  firmly  the  words,  *  Bring  the 
ri.ita  here.'  It  was  the  voice  of  Caspar 
Ruiz. 

**  Then  a  silence  fell,  in  which  the 
popping  shots  of  the  besieged  garrison 
rang  out  sharply.  They  too  had  observed 
the  group.  But  the  distance  was  too 
grent,  and  in  the  spatter  of  spent  musket- 
Dalls  cutting  up  the  ground,  the  group 
opened,  closed,  swayed,  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  busy  stooping  figures  in  its 
midst.  I  drew  nearer,  doubting  whether 
this  was  a  weird  vision,  a  suggestive  and 
insensate  dream. 

"  A  strangely  stifled  voice  commanded, 

*  Haul  the  hitches  tighter.' 

"  *  Si,  senor,'  several  other  voices 
answered  in  tones  of  awed  alacrity. 

"Then  the  stifled  voice  said:  *Likc 
this.     I  must  be  free  to  breathe.' 

"  Then  there  was  a  concerned  noise 
of  many  men  together.  *  Help  him 
up,  hombres.  Steady  !  Under  the  other 
arm.' 

"  That      deadened      voice      ordered : 

*  Bueno !     Stand    away   from    me,   men.' 

"  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  re- 
coiling circle,  and  heard  once  more  that 
same  oppressed   voice   saying   earnestly : 

*  Forget  that  I  am  a  living  man,  Jorge. 
Forget  me  altogether,  and  think  of  what 
you  have  to  do.' 

"  *  Be  without  fear,  senor.  You  are 
nothing  to  me  but  a  gun-carriage,  and 
I  shall  not  waste  a  shot.' 

**  I  heard  the  spluttering  of  a  port-fire, 
and  smelt  the  saltpetre  of  the  match.  I 
saw  suddenly  before  me  a  nondescript 
shape  on  all  fours  like  a  beast,  but  with 
a  man's  head  drooping  below  a  tubular 
projection  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
the  gleam  of  a  rounded  mass  of  bronze 
on  its  back. 

**  In  front  of  a  silent  semicircle  of  men 
it  squatted  alone,  with  Jorge  behind  it 
and  a  trumpeter  motionless,  his  trumpet 
in  his  hand,  by  its  side. 

"Jorge,    bent   double,    muttered  to  it, 


port-fire  in  hand :  "  An  inch  to  the  left, 
senor.  Too  much.  So.  Now,  if  you 
let  yourself  down  a  little  by  letting  your 
elbows  bend,  I  will  .  .  .' 

**  He  leaped  aside,  lowering  his  port- fire, 
and  a  burst  of  flame  leaped  violently  out 
of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  lashed  on  the 
man's  back. 

**Then  Caspar  Ruiz  lowered  himself 
slowly.     *  Cood  shot  ? '  he  asked. 

**  *  Full  on,  senor.' 

"  *  Then  load  again.' 

"  He  lay  there  before  me  on  his  breast 
under  the  darkly  glittering  bronze  of  his 
monstrous  burden,  such  as  no  love  or 
strength  of  man  had  ever  had  to  bear  in 
the  lamentable  history  of  the  world.  His 
arms  were  spread  out,  and  he  figured  a 
black  cross  upon  the  moonlit  ground. 

"  Again  I  saw  him  raised  to  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  the  men  stand  away  from 
him,  and  old  Jorge  stoop,  glancing  along 
the  gun. 

"  *  Left  a  little.  Right  an  inch.  Per 
Dios,  senor,  stop  this  trembling.  Where 
is  your  strength  ? ' 

"The  old  gunner's  voice  was  cracked 
with  emotion.  Again  he  stepped  aside, 
and  quick  as  lightning  brought  the  spark 
to  the  touch-hole. 

"  *  Excellent !  *  he  cried  tearfully  ;  but 
Caspar  Ruiz  lay  for  a  long  time  silent, 
flattened  on  the  ground  in  the  shape  oif 
a  cross. 

"  *  I  am  tired,*  he  murmured  at  last 
*\Vill  another  shot  do  it?' 

"  *  Without  doubt,'  said  Jorge,  bending 
down  to  his  ear. 

"*  Then— load,'  I  heard  him  utter 
distinctly.     *  Trumpeter  ! ' 

"  *  I  am  here,  senor,  ready  for  your 
word.' 

"  *  Blow  a  blast  at  this  word  tbat  shall 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  Chile  to  the 
other,  hombre,'  he  said,  in  an  extraordinarily 
strong  voice.  *  And  others  stand  ready 
to  cut  this  accursed  riata,  for  then  will 
be  the  time  for  me  to  lead  you  in  your 
rush.  Now  raise  me  ui^  and  you,  Jorge 
— l)e  quick  with  your  aim.' 

"  The  ratde  of  musketry  from  the  fort 
nearly  drowned  his  voice.  The  palisade 
was  wreathed  in  smoke  and  flame. 

"  *  Exert  your  force  forward  against  the 
recoil,  mi  amo,'  said  the  old  gunner 
shakily.  *  Dig  your  hands  into  the 
ground.     So.     Now ! ' 

"  A  cry  of  exultation  escaped  him  after 
the    shot.       The    trumpetei;    raised    his 
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trumpet  nearly  to  his  lips,  and  waited. 
But  no  word  came  from  the  prostrate 
man.  I  fell  on  one  knee,  and  heard 
all  he  had  to  say  then. 

**  *  Something  broken,'  he  whispered, 
lifting  his  head  a  little,  and  turning  his 
eyes  towards  me  in  his  hopelessly  crushed 
attitude. 

"  *  The  gate  hangs  only  by  the  splinters,' 
yelled  Jorge. 

"*  Then  trumpet  .  .  .'  His  voice  died 
out  in  his  throat,  and  I  helped  to  roll 
the  gun  off  his  broken  back.  He  was 
insensible. 

"  1  kei)t  my  lips  shut,  of  course.  The 
signal  for  the  Indians  to  attack  was  never 
given.  Instead,  the  bugle-calls  of  the  re- 
lieving force,  for  which  my  ears  had  thirsted 
so  long,  burst  out,  terrifying  like  the  call 
of  the  Last  Day  to  our  surprised  enemies. 

"A  tornado,  senores,  a  real  hurricane 
of  stampeded  men,  wild  horses,  mounted 
Indians,  swept  over  me  as  I  cowered  on 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  Caspar  Ruiz, 
still  stretched  out  on  his  face  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.  Peneleo,  galloping  for  life, 
jabbed  at  me  with  his  long  chuso  in 
passing — for  luck,  I  suppose.  How  I 
escaped  the  flying  lead  is  more  difficult 
to  explain.  Venturing  to  rise  on  my 
knees  too  soon,  some  soldiers  of  the  17th 
Taltal  regiment,  my  own  regiment,  in 
their  hurry  to  get  at  something  alive, 
nearly  bayoneted  me  on  the  siK)t,  and 
looked  very  disappointed  too  when  some 
officers  galloping  up  drove  them  away 
with  the  flat  of  their  swords. 

**  It  was  General  Robles  with  his  staff. 
He  badly  wanted  to  make  prisoners.  He, 
too,  seemed  disappointed  for  a  moment. 
*What!  Is  it  you?'  he  cried.  But  he 
dismounted  at  once  to  embrace  me,  for 
he  was  an  old  friend  of  my  family.  I 
pointed  to  the  body  at  our  feet,  and  said 
only  these  two  words  ; 

**  *  Gaspar  Ruiz.' 

**  He  threw  his  arms  up  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  *  Aha  !  Your  strong  man  !  Always 
to  the  last  with  your  strong  man.  No 
matter.  He  saved  our  lives  when  the 
earth  trembled  enough  to  make  the 
bravest  faint  with  fear.  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  wits.  But  he— no !  Que 
guape !  Where's  the  hero  who  got  the 
best  of  him  ?  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  What  killed 
him,  chico  ? ' 

**  *  His  own  strength,  general,'  I  an- 
swered, 


"  But  Gaspar  Ruiz  breathed  )et.  I  had 
him  carried  in  his  poncho  under  the 
shelter  of  some  bushes  on  the  very  ridge 
from  which  he  had  been  gazing  so  fixedly 
at  the  fort  while  unseen  death  was  hover- 
ing already  over  his  head. 

"  Our  troops  had  bivouacked  round  the 
fort  Towards  daybreak  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  was  designated  to  command 
the  escort  of  a  prisoner  who  was  to  l)e 
sent  down  at  once  to  Santiago.  Of  course 
the  prisoner  was  Gaspar  Ruiz'  wife. 

**  *  I  have  named  you  out  of  kindness 
for  her,'  General  Robles  remarkecS 
'though  the  woman  really  ought  to  be 
shot.' 

**And  as  I  made  a  movement  of 
shocked  protest,  he  continued : 

"  *  Now  he  is  as  well  as  dead,  she  is 
of  no  importance.  Nobody  will  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  However,  the 
Government  wants  her.*  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  *  I  suppose  he  must  have 
buried  large  quantities  of  his  loot  in 
places  that  she  alone  knows  of.' 

"At  dawn  I  saw  her  come  up  the 
ridge,  guarded  by  two  soldiers,  and 
carrying  her  child  on  her  arm. 

"  I  walked  to  meet  her. 

"  *  Is  he  living  yet  ?  '  she  asked,  turning 
to  me  that  white,  impassive  face  he  used 
to  look  at  in  an  adoring  way. 

"  I  bent  my  head,  and  led  her  round 
a  clump  of  bushes  without  a  word.  His 
eyes  were  open.  He  breathed  with  dilfi- 
culty,  and  spoke  with  a  great  effort. 

"*Erminia!' 

"  She  knelt  at  his  head.  The  little 
girl,  unconscious  of  him,  and  with  her 
big  eyes  looking  about,  began  to  chatter 
suddenly,  in  a  joyous,  thin  voice.  She 
pointed  a  tiny  finger  at  the  rosy  glow  of 
sunrise  behind  the  black  shapes  of  the 
peaks.  And  while  that  child-talk,  incom- 
prehensible and  sweet  to  the  ear,  lasted, 
those  two,  the  man  stretched  on  his  hack 
and  the  kneeling  woman,  remained  silent, 
looking  in  each  other's  eyes,  listening  to 
the  frail  sound.  Then  the  prattle  stopped. 
The  child  laid  its  head  against  its  mother's 
breast  and  was  still. 

"*It  was  for  you,'  he  began.  *  For- 
give.' His  voice  failed  him.  Presently  I 
heard  him  mutter,  and  caught  the  words: 
*  Not  strong  enough.' 

**She  looked  at  him  with  an  extra- 
ordinary intensity.  He  tried  to  smile, 
and  in  a  humble  voice,  *  Forgive,'  he 
repeated.     *  Leaving  you  ^^OG^qIc 
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**  She  bent  down.  *  J  cannot,  I  cannot,' 
she  sobbed,  dry-eyed.  *  On  all  ihe  earth 
I  have  loved  nothing  but  you,  Caspar.' 

"  His  head  made  a  movement.  His 
eyes  sparkled.  *  At  last ! '  he  sighed  out 
Then,  anxiously,  *  But  is  this  true  .... 
is  this  true  ? ' 

"*As  true  as  that  there  is  no  mercy 
and  justice  in  this  world,'  she  answered 
him  passionately.  She  stooped  over  his 
face.  He  tried  to  raise  his  head,  but  it  fell 
back,  and  when  she  kissed  his  lips  he 
was  already  dead.  His  eyes  stared  wide 
at  the  sky,  on  which  pink  clouds  floated 
very  high.  But  I  noticed  the  eyelids  of 
the  child  pressed  to  its  mother's  breast 
droop  and  close  slowly.  She  had  gone 
to  sleep. 

"  The  widow  of  Caspar  Ruiz,  the  strong 
man,  let  me  lead  her  away  without 
shedding  a  tear. 

"  For  travelling  we  had  arranged  for 
her  a  side-saddle  very  much  like  a  chair, 
with  a  board  swung  beneath  to  rest  her 
feet  on.  And  the  first  day  she  rode 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  hardly  for 
one  moment  turning  her  eyes  away  from 
the  little  girl,  whom  she  nursed  on  her 
knees  all  the  time.  At  our  first  camp  I 
saw  her  during  the  night  walking  about, 
rocking  the  child  in  her  arms  and  gazing 
down  at  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
After  we  had  started  on  our  second  day's 
march  she  asked  me  how  soon  we  should 
come  to  the  first  village  of  the  inhabited 
country. 

*•  I  said  we  should  be  there  about  noon. 

"  *  And  will  there  be  women  there?' 
she  inquired. 

"  I  told  her  that  it  was  a  large  village. 

*  There  will  be  men  and  women  there, 
senora,'  I  said,  *  whose  hearts  shall  be 
made  glad  by  the  news  that  all  the  unrest 
and  war  is  over  now.' 

"  *  Yes,  it  is  all  over  now,'  she  repeated. 
Then,  after  a  time  :  *  Senor  officer,  what 
will  your  Covernment  do  with  me?' 

" '  I  do  not  know,  senora,'  I  said. 
*They  will  treat  you  well,  no  doubt. 
We  republicans  are  not  savages,  and  take 
no  vengeance  on  women,' 

"She   gave 'me  a  look  at  the  word 

*  republican  '  which  I  imagined  full  of  un- 
dying hate.  But  an  hour  or  so  afterwards, 
as  we  drew  up  to  let  the  baggage  mules 
go  first  along  a  narrow  path  skirting  a 
precipice,  she  looked  at  me  with  such  a 
sad,  troubled  facQ  that  I  felt  ^  great  pity 
for  h^r, 


"  *  Senor  officer,'  she  said,  *  I  am  weak. 
I  tremble.  It  is  an  insensate  fear.'  And 
indeed  her  lips  did  tremble,  while  she 
tried  to  smile  at  her  own  terror  of  the 
narrow  path  which  was  not  so  dangerous 
after  all.  *  I  am  afraid  I  shall  drop  the 
child.  Caspar  saved  your  life,  you  re- 
member, once.  .  .  .  Take  her  from  me.' 

**  I  took  the  child  out  of  her  extended 
arms.  *  Shut  your  eyes,  senora,  and  trust 
to  your  mule,'  I  recommended. 

"She  did  so,  and  with  her  pallor  and 
her  wasted  thin  face  she  looked  deathlike. 
I  held  the  little  girl  on  my  right  arm.  At 
a  turn  of  the  path,  where  a  great  crag  of 
purple  porphyry  closes  the  view  of  the 
lowlands,  I  saw  her  open  her  eyes.  I 
rode  just  behind  her.  *  The  child  is  all 
right,'  I  cried  encouragingly. 

**  *  Yes,'  she  answered  faintly ;  and  then, 
to  my  intense  terror,  I  saw  her  stand  up 
on  the  foot-rest,  starirjg  horribly,  and  throw 
herself  forward  into  the  chasm  on  our 
right. 

**  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  horrid 
and  abject  dread  that  came  over  me  at 
that  dreadful  sight.  It  was  a  dread  of 
the  abyss,  the  dread  of  the  crags  which 
seemed  to  nod  upon  me.  My  head  swam. 
I  pressed  the  child  to  my  side  and  sat  my 
horse  as  still  as  a  statue.  I  was  speechless 
and  cold  all  over.  Her  mule  staggered, 
sidling  close  to  the  rock,  and  then  went  on. 
My  horse  pricked  up  his  ears  with  a  slight 
snort,  and  at  this  my  heart  stood  still  with 
fear.  And  from  the  depths  of  the  preci- 
pice the  stones  rattling  in  the  bed  of  the 
furious  stream  made  me  almost  insane 
with  their  sound. 

**  Next  moment  we  were  round  the  turn 
and  on  a  broad  and  grassy  slope.  And 
then  I  yelled.  My  men  came  running 
back  to  me  in  great  alarm.  It  seems  that 
at  first  I  did  nothing  but  shout  *  She  has 
given  me  the  child !  She  has  given  me 
the  child  ! '  They  thought  I  had  gone 
mad." 

Ceneral  Santierra  ceased  and  rose  from 
the  table.  "And  that  is  all,  senores," 
he  concluded,  with  a  courteous  glance  at 
his  tumultuously  rising  guests. 

"  But  what  became  of  the  child, 
Ceneral  ?  " 

"  Ah,  the  child,  the  child.     Wait." 

He  walked  to  one  of  the  windows  open- 
ing on  his  beautiful  garden,  the  refuge 
of  his  old  days,  whose  fame  was  great  in 
the  land.     I^eepnig^.^^^a^glf^^gt-^secl 
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arm,  he  called  out.  "  Erminia,  Erminla  ! 
Oh,  daughter  !  "  He  waited.  Then  his 
cautioning  arm  dropped,  and  we  crowded 
to  the  windows. 

From  a  clump  of  trees  a  woman  had 
come  upon  the  broad  walk  bordered  with 
flowers.  We  could  hear  the  rustle  of  her 
starched  petticoats,  and  observed  theample 
spread  of  her  old-fashioned  black  silk 
skirt.  She  looked  up,  and  seeing  all  these 
eyes  staring  at  her,  stopped,  frowned, 
smiled,  shook  her  finger  at  the  General, 
who  was  laughing  boisterously,  and  draw- 
ing the  black  lace  on  her  head  so  as  to 
conceal  her  face,  passed  out  of  our  sight, 
walking  with  stiff  dignity. 

"  You  have  beheld  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  old  man  —and  her  to  whom  you  owe 
all  that  is  seemly  and  comfortable  in  my 
hospitality.  Somehow,  senores,  though  the 
flame  of  love  had  been  kindled  early  in  my 
breast,  I  have  never  married.  And  per- 
haps it  is  Ijecause  of  that  that  the  sparks 
of  the  sacred  fire  are  not  yet  extinct  here." 


He  struck  his  broad  chest.  "Still 
alive,  still  alive,"  he  said,  with  a  serio- 
comic emphasis.  "  But  I  shall  not  marry 
now.  She  is  General  Santierra's  daughter 
and  heiress." 

One  of  our  fellow-guests,  a  young  naval 
oflficer,  described  her  afterwards  as  a 
**  short,  squat,  old  girl  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts." But  we  all  noticed  that  her  hair 
was  turning  grey,  and  that  she  had  very 
fine  black  eyes. 

"  And,"  General  Santierra  continued, 
"  neither  would  she  ever  marry  for  any- 
thing. A  real  calamity  !  Good,  jwlient, 
devoted  to  the  old  man.  A  simple  soul. 
But  I  would  not  advise  any  of  you  to  ask 
for  her  hand,  for  if  she  took  yours  into 
hers  it  would  be  only  to  crush  your  bones. 
Ah  !  she  does  not  jest  on  that  subject. 
And  she  is  the  own  daughter  of  her 
father,  the  strong  man  who  perished 
through  his  own  strength,  the  strength 
of  his  muscle,  of  his  simplicity — of  his 
love ! " 


THE   END. 


THINKIN'    LONG. 


BY   FLORENCE   HAIRE. 

OCH,  but  I'm  thinkin'  long 
For  the  hills  o'  purple  and  gold, 
For  laugh  o*  the  wee  brown  stream, 
And  sight  o'  the  black  bog  mould ; 

For  the  rush  o'  the  scented  wind 

That  whirls  o*er  the  myrtle  brown, 
For  the  whisper  o'  reeds  a-nodding. 

For  the  wastes  o*  the  cotton  down. 

Here  in  the  din  o'  the  city, 

'Mid  flutter  and  gleam  and  song. 
My  heart  bees  a-wearying  ever 

Thinkin'— thinkin'  long. 

Och,  but  I'm  thinkin'  long 

For  the  cabin  under  the  hill, 
And  tlie  red  roses  out  by  the  gate 

And  asway  by  the  window-sill; 

For  a  face  o'er  the  brown  half  door, 

And  the  eyes  o'  him  all  alight. 
And  deep  and  dark  as  the  water 

Seen  in  the  heart  o'  the  night. 

'Mid  the  sink  or  swim  o*  the  city, 

'Mid  life  and  light  and  throng. 
My  heart  bees  a-wearying  ever 

Thinkin'-thinkin'  long.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 


The  new  flower  market,   Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


LONDON^S   GARDEN. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,   ITS  ROMANCES  AND  ACTIVITIES, 

BY   KEIGHLEY   SNOWDEN. 

Summer  is  Queen  in  the  length  of  the  land, 
And  flowers  for  a  nenny  are  sold  in  the  Strand. 

With  apologies  to  Mr.   LaN(;, 


IK  London's  Garden  there  is  summer 
always.  This  is  not  a  poetic  way 
of  saying  that  we  have  flowers  in 
plenty  all  the  year  round;  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  about  the  seasons.  No  doubt  you  may 
take  it  the  other  way.  Read  literally,  it 
sounds  indeed  like  one  of  tliose  things — 

Desirable  and  fair, 
Devised  by  fancy  for  a  Golden  Age, 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcadie  beueath  unaltered  skies. 

It  is  a  fact,  all  the  same.  Unaltered  skies 
there  never  were  since  the  world  began  ; 
but,  if  one's  garden  is  large  enough,  it 
may  be  blessed  by  all  the  altering  skies 
at  once.  London's  is.  It  stretches  down 
from  breezy,  cool  Midlothian  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

A  Londoner  must  be  untravelled  and 
unimaginative  not  to  feel  some  pride  in 
such  a  garden.  We  own,  as  it  were,  a 
large  estate,  and  should  be  interested  to 
know  how  the  flowers  are  cut  and  brought 
indoors,  something  about  the  gardeners, 
and  where  this  and  that  flower  flourishes. 
It  is  a  bigger  business  than  sending  the 
maid  out  with  a  basket.  I  have  been 
amazed  to  find  how  big  it  is.  And,  as 
for  the  poetry  in  it,  you  may  be  prepared 
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for  that,  lemembering  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  :  was  it  not  in  quest  of 
a  flower — one  flower  only— that  Puck 
engaged  to  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes  ? 

Fancy  flies  with  Puck  to  the  Riviera. 
But  not  so  fast— if  wonders  nearer  home 
can  please  you.  It  is  summer  in  England 
now,  and,  after  all,  the  finest  flowers  for 
London  are  grown  on  English  ground. 
Let  us  admire  the  home  garden.  Have 
you  any  idea  how  large  the  home  garden 
is?  Mr.  A.  J.  Monro,  of  the  Hailstorm 
Insurance  Corporation — which  exists  for 
the  comfort  of  market  gardeners  in  a  rude 
climate — says  that  the  five  hundred  British 
growers  who  send  up  flowers  to  Covent 
Garden  Market  have  about  twenty  million 
square  feet  of  glass.  If  we  take  the 
average  greenhouse  to  be  twenty  feet 
wide,  these  growers'  sheds,  put  end  to 
end,  would  run  from  London  out  to 
York.  But  sheds  are  part  of  the  garden 
only.  Its  whole  expanse  will  be  under- 
stated, if  every  grower  is  supposed  to  have 
as  much  glass  to  the  acre  as  a  firm  like 
that  of  Thomas  Rochford  &  Sons  has  at 
Broxbourne.  Even  so,  the  home  garden 
in  a  twenty-feet  strip  woulfd^extend  more 

^  Digftized  by  Vjd 
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than  twice  the  length 
of  England,  from  Ber- 
wick to  St.  A  Iban's  Head. 
To  find  out  all 
about  it,  one  goes  to 
Coven  t  Garden  —  a 
place  of  trade,  but 
still  a  wonderland.  I 
suggest  that  Coven  t 
Garden  in  London 
Town,  with  its  happy 
associations  of  flowers 
and  music  —  Mr. 
Popple  might  have 
rejoiced  in  apples, 
but "  he  is  dead — has 
-an  atmosphere  of  what 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
calls  **the  true 
romance."  If  you 
heard  of  such  a  quarter 
in  Japan,  you  would 
be  sure  of  that.  Why 
should  a  market  be 
prosaic  ?  Down  to 
1878  or  so,  this  one 
was  a  fashionable  resort. 
Sometimes  carriages 
stood  waiting  up  to  the 
end  of  Garrick  Street, 
for  people  buying  straw- 
berries or  peaches  ;  and  it  was  equally 
good  form  to  let  a  footman  carry  bark 
the  fruit  and  to  eat  it  in  the  shops. 
There  is  now  a  block  of  carriers*  carts 
too  great  for  that.  But  the  morning 
flower-show 
attracts  an 
occa  s  i  o  n  a  I 
West  End 
purchaser, 
who  is  to  be 
seen  coming 
away  on  foot 
with  an 
armful  of 
1)  e  a  u  t  i  ful 
fresh  blooms 
at  breakfast- 
time.  An 
old  boy  with 
a  look  of 
Major  Pen- 
d  e  n  n  i  s  , 
escorting  his 
handsome 
da  u  g  hter 
among  the 
''higglers," 


Hannah,  a  well-known  portereaa. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  at  "  the 
Garden,"  but  she  has  no  desire  for  fame. 
Her  usual  remark  is  simply:  "I  doos  the 
work  in  this  yere  place,  I  doos  ;  and  allers 
acts  square."  No  one  has  ever  been  known 
to  deny  iu 


Shelling  peas. 
Over  two  hundred  wom^n  aye  employed  at  this  occupation  through  the  seaspn. 

Digitized  by 


helps  to  make  a 
charming  picture.  With 
him,  the  marketing  is 
a  pretty  extravagance ; 
in  her  it  may  be 
thought  a  pretty 
economy.  Perhaps  she 
will  w^ear  those  roses 
for  Di^  Afcistersinger 
in  the  evening. 

The  quarter  has  also 
that  romance  of  the 
past  which  Mr.  Kipling 
half  decries.  It  was 
"  Convent  Garden  " 
once,  and  belonged 
to  the  Abbot  and  monks 
of  Westminster.  Per- 
haps it  has  flourished 
in  a  way  they  would 
not  much  approve, 
could  those  grave  gentle- 
men revisit  now  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  ; 
but,  though  we  think, 
them  strange  old 
fogeys,  their  memory 
hallows  it.  So  does 
that  of  the  famous 
actors  whose  tablets  are 
in  Inigo  Jones's  church. 
Few  great  markets  now  are  privately 
owned,  if  any  other  is  than  this.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  as  its  landlord,  brings 
down  the  past  into  the  present,  and  ad- 
ministers  old-world   powers   on   a   scale, 

and  in  a 
manner, 
unique  in 
England. 
He  does  it 
so  well  and 
enterpris- 
ingly. Cap- 
tarn  Charles 
Fox,  the 
market 
superin- 
tendent, 
proudly 
claims  that, 
"although 
p  r  i  vately 
owned,  this 
is  the  only 
market  run 
to  the  entire 
satisfaction 
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public."  Old  English  ways,  one  learns, 
might  be  efficient.  Of  the  market  build- 
ings none,  indeed,  is  very  old  ;  you  cannot 
trace  this  market's  past  in  stone,  like  a 
cathedral's  ;  but,  some  l>eing  newer 
than  others,  it  has  yet  that  look  of 
having  grown  which  belongs  to  well- 
esL-iblished  institutions  The  newest  are 
those  for  flovvers ;  so  large  a  trade  in 
flowers  is  modern  :  for  all  that,  it  is  the 
flower  market  which  puts  you  most  in 
mind  of  days 
gone  by.  The 
hijLglers,  a  class 
of  small  dealers 
who  come  be- 
tween the  grower 
inside  these 
buildings  and  the 
retail  customer, 
show  their  wares 
in  a  little  open 
space  crowded 
like  a  picture 
by  Hogarth.  The 
tribe  of  flower- 
girls  is  an  old- 
time  feature.  So 
are  the  porter- 
esses— for  in  the 
flower  market 
there  are  no 
porters. 

These  porter- 
esses  are  quaint. 
They  tend  to 
buxomness,  like 
old  cabmen,  and 
give  you  the  idea 
that  when  Mrs. 
Gamp's  occupa- 
tion went  as  a 
monthly  nurse, 
she  took  to  Covent 
Garden.  Some 
are  the  wives  of 
porters      in     the 


A   new  and  very  promising  seedling  in  the  pot,  but  not  yet 
old  enough  for  christening. 


firuit  market,  some  widows.  'J'hey  must 
be  flower-girls  who  have  piissed  the  prime. 
There  are  few  young  ones-/t/w/  tnieux, 
dies  ont  ics  yeux  poMs — and  there  is  one 
gaunt,  white-haired  dame  of  seventy.  She 
is  as  active  as  the  best.  They  all  wear 
tartan  shawls  of  one  pattern,  numbered 
metal  badges  at  the  waistbelt,  and 
circular  head-pads  to  carry  their  loads  on. 
The  Duchess  takes  an  interest  in  them. 
She  gives  them  those  distinctive  shawls, 


a  faint  yellow  stripe  ;  and  now  and  then  she 
comes  to  the  market.  What  they  earn 
is  their  own  affair  (primarily),  for  every 
carrying  job  is  bargained  over ;  but  I 
suppose  that  an  able-bodied  and  popular 
porteress  may  come  by  two  or  three 
shillings  between  5  and  9  o'clock  in  0 
morning.  It  is  not  light  work.  A  tray 
of  plants  in  pots  is  a  load  for  a  man. 

An  engraving  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
shows  the  market  area  as  a  fenced,  i!n- 
covered  square, 
in  front  of  St. 
Paul's  Church ; 
and  such  it  si  ill 
was  in  1828. 
Flowers  we  re  sold 
beneath  the  porch 
then,  and  in  some 
colonnaded 
spaces  round  that 
"piazza."  It  was 
an  old  trade, 
nobody  knew  how 
old  there  ;  but  it 
was  not  thought 
important,  for,  in 
drawing  plans 
about  that  time 
for  the  fruit 
market,  the 
architect  ignored 
it.  Twenty  years 
after,  it  had  to  be 
catered  for.  'i'he 
flower-dealers 
were  housed  on 
the  site  of  their 
present  main 
emporium,  and 
better  housed  in 
1886,  when  that 
w  a  s  finished. 
Finished?  Well, 
no.  Their  trade 
has  thriven,  call- 
ing for   annexes. 


The  place  was  in  the  builder's  hands  again 
but  yesterday.  Besides,  there  is  the 
separate  and  handsome  floral  hall  built 
lately  for  importers,  \vhose  cut  flowers 
come  to  us  not  from  PVance  alone,  but 
from  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Scillies. 

What  a  mart  it  is !  Every  day  a  huge 
flower-show.  Preparation  for  the  next 
day's  trade  begins  at  Covent  Garden  over- 


night J  the  salesmen  come  at  nine  o'clock, 
which  are  squared  in  blue  and  green  with      and  through  the  small  hour*  their  itafis 
^  ^  ^  Digitized  by  VliiOOgle 
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Qatherlng  roses  before  daybreak. 

The  variety  grown  here  is  •*  Sunset  and  Sunrise,"  and  the  name  must  have  been 
inspired  by  a  glimpse  at  dawn  under  circumstances  like  these. 


are   hard  at 

work  receiv- 

ing.        On 

gala  night  at 

the  Opera — 

that  revel  of 

roses  —  it 

may     occur 

to     you    to 

wonder  how 

the   fine 

miracle     of 

luxury        is 

managed  : 

take  a  peep 

at      the 

m  a  r  k  e  t 

before  going 

home.    'I'he 

gloom  of  the 

s  t  r  e  e  t  s 

about    it   is 

quietly  alive.     You  will  come  upon  ranks 

of  horsed  vans,  waiting,  backed  against  the 

causeways.     The  splendid  opera  was  day  : 

here  is  brooding  night — and  you  penetrate 

to  that  brain-cell  of  the  sleeping  city  where 

its  plcasanter  sort  of  dreams  are  coined. 

The  summer  dawn  comes  early,  and 
vans  are  still  arriving.  They  rumble  in 
from  all  the  railway  termini,  and  by  every 
road  out  of  the  home  counties.  Only 
some  of  the  vans  reach  the  dep6t.  'I'hey 
are  unloaded  anywhere 
in  the  neighbouring 
streets,  as  space  re- 
mains to  accommo- 
date them.  The  sales- 
men's stands  must  all 
be  filled  by  five 
o'clock;  and  full  they 
are,  every  available 
shelf  packed,  gang- 
ways blocked,  corners 
used,  out-space  all 
taken  up.  It  is  a  fine 
sight.  I  think  it 
must  be  finer  than 
Dis's  waggon.  The 
market  is  opened ; 
and  first  the  bigger 
buyers  come,  whose 
flowers  were  all  be- 
spoken. They  take 
delivery,  and  the 
reloading  begins  at 
once.  Shopkeepers 
buying  at  sight  tread 
upon  their  heels.    But 


A   question  of  quantity. 


the  crowd 
and  bustle 
are  greatest 
in  the  last 
half  -  hour, 
when 
smaller  folk, 
including 
street- 
sellers, 
besiege  the 
stands  to 
drive  hard 
bargain  s . 
Outside, 
from  six  to 
nine  o'clock, 
the  vast  ac- 
cumulation 
of  vans,  light 
carts,  and 
barrows 
overflows  into  the  Strand,  and  pushes  east  as 
far  as  to  Drury  Lane,  north  into  Long  Acre. 
A  large  grower's  place  in  the  country — 
say  Rochford's — is  like  a  town.  There  are 
streets  of  greenhouses,  open  spaces,  build- 
ings for  machinery,  refrigerating  sheds,  and 
a  club-house  with  dining-tables,  billiard- 
room,  and  library.  On  misty  days  a  new 
hand  may  lose  himself  among  the  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  this  garden-city. 
Eighteen  orchid  houses,  each  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide 
and  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  feet  long,  make 
a  show  as  impressive  in 
its  kind  as  Niagara: 
there  is  nowhere  any- 
thing like  it.  Of  frost- 
retarded  "  lilies  '*  the 
sale  amounts  between 
November  and  March 
to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  roots  weekly. 
I  mean  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  year's  out- 
put from  this  place 
alone  is  close  upon  ten 
million  plants  of  them. 
In  the  dark,  cold 
chambers  where  they 
are  stacked  roof-high, 
behind  thick  double 
doors,  the  frosted  stacks 
glisten  in  lantern  light. 
Forcing  makes 
plants  weak  ;  pro- 
longing 
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queens  of  "the  Garden .' 

A  random  bunch  of  roses,  containing  '*  Boule  de  NciRe,  '  ••  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,'*  **  The  Bride,"  "  Etoile  de  France,' 

•'Seabright,''  '*  Jcannette  "  (a  new  rose;,  "  Gloire  Lyonnaise,"  and  "  Frau  Karl  Druschki  "  (a  very  lovely  white). 
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strengthens  them.  These  lilies  are  in  full 
bloom  twenty-one  days  after  they  feel 
the  artificial  spring.  Other  plants  are 
slower  :  Japanese  liliums  take  four  months 
to  flower.  This  business  of  regulating 
seasons  with  an  eye  to  market  needs  is 
an  elaborate  economy. 

But  of  all  flowers  the  most  difl[icult 
to  coax  out  of  due  season,  and  the  most 
precarious  in  all  ways  to  grow  for  sale, 
is  the  rose.  It  has  to  be  retarded  by 
gentle  r 
m  et  hods. 
Mr.  Crouch, 
the  only 
rose -grower 
who  attends 
the  market, 
makes  his 
autumn  crop 
hang  on  till 
January.  It 
is  not  only 
better  to  do 
that  than  to 
force,  but  it 
is  cheaper 
— a  c  o  n  - 
sideration  of 
the  fi  rst 
m  o  m  e  n  t 
when  you 
have  to  com- 
pete with 
the  abund- 
ant winter 
tea-rose 
coming  in 
from  Nice. 
And  there 
are  losses 
to  face.  A 
new  rose  is 
grown,  like 
the  early 
"  France '' 
of  a  few 
years  ago 
to  meet 


waving.  It  means  disaster.  Presently 
a  tiny  white  spot  is  discovered  on  one 
leaf,  and  in  three  days  that  is  a  white 
sheet,  covering  the  greenhouse. 

Wild  flowers?  Covent  Garden  does 
not  deal  in  them  largely.  Forget-me-nots 
are  cultivated,  like  more  ambitious  things 
—  nearly  all  by  one  firm  at  Twickenham. 
So,  of  course,  are  daffodils.  Of  prim- 
roses, cowslips,  and  marsh  marigolds  the 
largest    sellers    are     people    who     have 

ravished  the 
woods  and 
fields  of 
Sussex, 
Cr  o  y  d  o  n 
and  Horley 
way  ;  they 
do  not  need 
the  market. 
But  sacks  of 
moss,  and 
ivy  leaves, 
and  some 
wild  grasses, 
— these  are 
marketed. 

On  a 
summer 
morning 
there  must 
be    a   tho!i- 


sand 
cles 
sorts 
i  n  g 
going 


vehi- 

of    all 

com- 

a  n  d 

and 


A  bunch  of  "La  France"  rosea. 

This  is  an  old  favourite,  but  still  one  of  the  best.      There  is  no  feature  lacking  to 
this  superb  flower  that  a  good  rose  should  possess. 


you  must  lay  out  money 
the  expected  call  for  it,  bud  it 
off  on  stocks,  and  find,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  quite  too  fragile  to  be  marketable. 
Of  the  sixteen  thousand  sorts  of  roses 
only  about  a  hundred  are  *' practical 
blooms."  How  many  sorts  of  insect 
enemies  there  are,  nobody  knows  yet. 
And  the  terrible  lilight  !  Your  glass 
roofs  were  raised  on  the  lee  side,  the  men 
have  gone  to  dinner,  and  the  wind  has 
veered :    you   pass,    and   see   your   roses 


would  destroy  them  on 
They  begin  to  arrive  in 
of  November,  invading  a 
market  from  romantic  lands ; 
year,  in  a  late,  cold  spring, 
not  cease  until  the  last  week 
If  you  travel  from  Bordighera  to 
seilJes,  keeping  always  to  the  coast  or 
within  five  miles  of  it,  you  see  the 
vine-clad  hillsides  where  90  per  cent,  of 
these  flowers  grow.  Italy  sends  her 
sweet  Safrano  roses,  st0ck§»  ^ad  _fine 
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the  imported 
flowers,  in 
eight  tho'u- 
sand  pack- 
ages, are 
only  a  major 
produce  in 
the  winter. 
Summer 
warm  t  h 
the  journey, 
the  first  week 
romantic 
and  this 
they  did 
of  May. 
Mar- 
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carnations ;  the  littoral  from  Nice  to 
Monaco,  carnations,  roses,  and  yellow 
marguerites ;  at  Cannes  the  air  is  heavy 
with  mimosa ;  near  Toulon,  at  Ollioules 
and  Sanary,  grow  irises,  narcissi,  and 
anemones ;  all  the  violets  are  from 
Hy^res.  Each  flower  has  its  definite 
growing  grounds. 

The  creator  of  this  Mediterranean  trade 
with  England  was. Mr.  Albert  Hernu,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Commerce    here.     It  is  a   marvel  of 


Not  even  the  mails  travel  faster  than  these 
flowers.  It  is  the  Boulogne  mail-boat 
they  catch  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  they  are 
on  the  market  36  hours  after  leaving 
Marseilles.  Puck  did  better,  it  is  true, 
but  this  is  fast  enough  to  keep  them  fresh. 
They  travel  hardly  injured  in  small  flat 
baskets,  or  light  boxes,  two  feet  square  and 
six  inches  deep,  and  the  charge  for  each 
1 1 -lb.  package  from  Nice  to  Boulogne  is 
8^.,  from  Boulogne  forward  lod,  British 
rates  are  heavier  all  round. 


A  beauty  com  petition. 
This  mass  of  rose£  on  the  table  iacludes  many  market  favourites— notably,   "Liberty,"  **  Prince  Camille  de   Rohan"  (a 
dark,  imperious  beauty),  "General  Jacqueminot  "  (very  sweet  of  scent),  "  Perle,'  "  Marichal  Neil"  (still  unsurpassed 
in  some  respects),  **  Paul  Neron/"  "  Captain  Christy,"  and  (a  popular  and  recent  arrival)  "  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt." 


organised  expedition,  and  he  was  decorated 
for  it  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  when 
M.  Loubet  came  to  London.  He  arranged 
for  a  collecting  train  to  run  along  the 
coast  from  Menton- Caravan,  and  after 
years  of  urging  induced  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
Mediterranean  Company  to  add  flower- 
vans  to  XhoAxrapide  passenger  trains  coming 
north.  They  now  share  with  the  Com- 
pagnie  du  Nord  and  our  South-Eastern  a 
seasonal  revenue  exceeding  ;^9o,coo  \  for 
in  fifteen  years  the  consignments  have 
increased  from  15,000  to  500,000  package ;. 


Home  and  foreign  trade  together  have 
doubled  in  ten  seasons;  and,  if  you 
look  back  a  generation,  they  may  be  said 
alike  to  have  scarcely  existed.  This  new 
trade  means  more  than  wealth  or 
luxury  :  it  means  a  refined  taste.  We 
want  flowers  upon  our  dinner-tables,  in 
our  drawing-rooms,  in  churches,  and  on 
all  occasions  that  can  possibly  be  graced 
or  softened  by  them.  The  poor  want 
them  in  the  slums.  If  you  remember 
Pippa  and  her  martagon,  the  romance  of 
London's  Garden  has  a  note  of  optimism. 


The  phoioi^raphs  (all  by  Haines)  ofjlowers  and  conservatories  toere  taken  at  the  nurseries  oL\fessrs.  Crouch^ 
Lffwer  Edmonton  ;  and  those  of  Covcnt  Garden  by  permission  of  Captai^^J(j\CjQQO\Q^ 


'An  ungainly  black  ailhoueite  against  the  bright  water,  stood  the  cow,  calling,   listening, 
and  calling  again." 


THE  ANSWERERS  TO  THE  CALL. 


BY  CHARLES  G.   D.    ROBERTS. 


THE  little  lake,  long  and  narrow, 
and  set  in  a  cleft  of  the  deep 
forest,  led  off  like  a  pathway  ^of 
light  to  the  full  October  moon.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  as  still  as  glass  ;  and 
the  woods,  rising  from  either  shore  in 
dense  waves,  billowy  where  the  hard 
woods  crowded  thick  or  serrated,  and 
pinnacled  where  the  fir  and  spruce  and 
hemlock  drew  their  ordered  ranks,  were 
as  moveless  as  if  an  enchantment  had 
been  laid  upon  them.  The  air  was 
magically  clear,  almost  pungent  with 
suggestion  of  frost,  and  tonic  with  autumn 
scents. 

In  shai*p  contrast  to  the  radiance  of  the 
open,  the  deep  of  the  forest  was  filled  with 
an  extraordinarily  liquid  and  transparent 
darkness,  pierced  with  hard  white  lines 
and  spots  of  light  where  the  moon  broke 
through.  Down  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  under  the  ragged  fringe  of  mixed 
growths  where  forest  and  open  met, 
ran  a  tangle  of  grotesque,  exaggerated 
shadows,  so  solid  of  outline  as  to  seem 
almost  palpable. 

All  these  shadows  were  as  motionless 
as  if  frozen — except  one,  a  long,  angular 
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shadow  which  projected  itself  spas- 
modically but  noiselessly  through  the 
bushes,  occasionally  darting  out  upon 
the  naked  beach,  but  withdrawing  again 
instantly  as  if  in  dread  of  the  exposure. 
'I'he  source  of  this  erratic  shadow  w-as  a 
lean  backwoodsman,  who,  rifle  in  hand, 
was  stealing  on  moccasined  feet  down 
the  lake  shore  under  cover  of  the  fringing 
branches. 

Suddenly  across  the  water  came  a 
sound  as  if  some  one  were  thrashing  the 
underbrush  with  a  stick.  The  hunter 
stopped  short,  and  listened  intently  from 
his  place  of  concealment.  Very  well  he 
knew  that  sound.  It  was  a  bull  moose 
eager  for  fight,  thrashing  the  bushes  with 
his  great  antlers  as  a  challenge  to  any 
rival  who  might  be  within  hearing. 

The  woodsman's  grizzled  lips  parted 
in  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and  after  a 
glance  at  his  rifle  to  see  that  the  cartridge 
was  in  place,  he  crept  onward  down  the 
lake,  well  under  cover,  and  as  soundless 
as  his  own  shadow.  He  expected  to 
come  upon  the  challenger  somewhere 
near  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

He  might,  of  course,  have  adopted  a 
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surer  and  lazier  method  of  hunting,  by 
staying  where  he  was  and  imitating  the 
call  of  the  big  moose's  mate ;  but  this 
seemed  to  him  gross  treachery,  and  little 
short  of  murder.  He  would  almost  as 
willingly  have  condescended  to  snare  the 
noble  beaiit  whom  he  gloried  in  over- 
coming in  fair  chase. 

The  hunter  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  another  strange  sound  disturbed 
the  enchanted  silence.  It  was  harsh, 
wild,  yet  appealing,  and  seemed  in  some 
way  the  very  voice  of  the  untamed 
wilderness.  It  was  the  call  of  the  shy 
cow  moose.  The  woodsman  crept  down 
to  the  shore  and  peered  cautiously 
through  the  screening  boughs,  to  see 
whether  the  call  was  an  authentic  one, 
or  the  cheat  of  some  other  hunter  less 
scrupulous  than  himself. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
shore  a  bare  sandspit  jutted  out  into  the 
sheen  of  the  lake ;  and  near  its  point,  an 
ungainly  black  silhouette  against  the  bright 
water,  stood  the  cow,  calling,  listening, 
and  calling  again. 

The  hunter  stood  for  a  few  moments 
watching  her„  with  that  deliberation  which 
marks  the  man  of  the  woods.  As  he 
watched,  suddenly  the  cow  wheeled  half 
round,  as  if  startled;  then  dashed  into 
the  water,  swam  in  haste  to  the  next 
point,  and  vanished  among  the  trees. 

The  woodsman,  much  surprised,  waited 
motionless  where  he  was  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  to  see  if  the  cause  of  her  alarm 
would  reveal  itself.  Then,  as  no  sign  of 
life  appeared  on  the  brilliantly  lighted 
sandspit,  he  pressed  on  stealthily  down 
the  shore  to  investigate  for  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes — forest  and  lake 
meanwhile  as  still  as  if  no  living  thing 
breathed  within  the  borders — the  hunter 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sandspit. 
Keeping  within  the  deep  shadow,  he 
examined  the  ground  carefully,  but  could 
detect  no  trail  except  that  of  the  cow  who 
had  been  calling.  Puzzled,  and  nettled  to 
find  his  woodcraft  at  fault,  he  continued 
his  furtive  progress  toward  the  foot  of  the 
lake. 

He  had  gone  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  when,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  step  out  upon  a  little  lighted 
glade,  that  subtle  and  unnamed  sixth 
sense  which  the  men  of  the  woods  some- 
times develop  warned  him  that  something 
alive  and  hostile  was  hidden  in  the 
thicket  just  ahead.      He  stiffened  in  his 


tracks,  and  waited,  eyes,  ears  and  nostrils 
intently  alert. 

He  was  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  that  his  own  concealment  was 
very  imperfect.  In  the  thicket,  just 
across  the  lighted  space,  nothing  stirred. 
But  he  was  sure  that  something  was 
there.  For  fully  five  minutes  he  waited. 
Then,  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  he 
gave,  very  softly  and  alluringly,  the  call  of 
the  cow  moose. 

What  happened  was  something  no 
previous  experience  had  taught  him  to 
expect.  No  moose  responded  to  the 
supposed  voice  of  its  mate ;  but  a  huge 
black  bear  fairly  bounced  into  the  open, 
and  came  at  him  in  terrific  leaps,  evidently 
purposing  to  catch  the  cow  before  she 
could  get  started  running.  Annoyed — 
because  he  was  not  hunting  bear,  and  did 
not  want  to  scare  the  game  he  was  seek- 
ing— the  woodsman  stepped  out  into  the 
full  light  as  he  raised  his  rifle. 

But  he  did  not  have  to  shoot.  If  he 
was  not  hunting  bear,  neither  was  the 
bear  hunting  man.  At  this  unlooked-for 
apparition  of  a  man  with  a  voice  like  a 
cow-moose,  the  bear  almost  stopped  in 
mid  jump,  as  if  struck  by  an  explosive 
bullet.  Fairly  falling  over  in  his  desperate 
haste  to  stop  himself,  he  clawed  the  turf 
wildly,  wheeled  about,  and  scuttled  off 
into  the  woods  like  a  frightened  wood- 
chuck.  The  hunter  smiled  grimly,  and 
went  on.  He  knew  now  what  had 
startled  the  cow  moose. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour,  after  this,  the 
great  white  moon  seemed  to  possess  the 
world  alone.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake 
the  hunter  had  to  appear  in  the  shining 
open  for  a  second  or  two,  while  crossing 
the  shallow  but  wide  brook  which  formed 
the  outlet.  But  he  drifted  across  from 
stone  to  stone  like  a  shadow, — marked, 
as  he  knew  well  enough,  by  vigilant  eyes, 
but  not,  he  trusted,  by  the  moose. 

On  this  point  he  was  presently  quite 
assured ;  for  he  had  little  more  than 
reached  cover  again  when  he  saw  the  cow 
reappear  on  tlie  open  beach  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  lake.  She  walked  out  till 
her  fore-hooves  were  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  water,  then  called  again  and  again. 
She  knew  that  somewhere  in  these 
illimitable  shades,  bold  but  crafty,  her 
mate  was  watching  and  listening.  In 
answer  to  her  call  he  was  likely  to  come 
rushing  up  noisily,  defying  all  peril  and 
flinging  his  challenge  abr|dM4"or  all  whom 
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it  might  interest.  But  to-night  there  was 
a  vague  suspicion  in  the  air.  It  was 
probable  that  he  would  come  silently,  and 
give  no  hint  of  his  coming  until  he  stood 
beside  her  on  the  beach. 

The  point  of  beach  whereon  the  cow 
was  standing  was  carefully  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  scare  which  she  had 
received  a  half-hour  earlier.  It  was 
where  a  little  stream  flowed  in  through 
a  space  of  wild  meadow,  so  that  there  was 
ample  open  all  about  her,  and  no  enemy 
could  get  nearer  than  forty  or  fifty  yards 
without  revealing  himself. 

From  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  woods- 
man approached  with  a  stealth  that  none 
of  the  wild  kindreds  themselves  could 
surpass.  Sl^irting  the  back  of  the  meadow, 
he  drew  near  from  the  upper  side,  expect- 
ing that  any  response  the  call  might  bring 
would  come  from  that  direction.  Then 
he  hid  himself  in  a  dense  thicket  of  willows 
near  the  water. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  others  besides 
the  woodsman  for  whom  the  calling  of 
the  lonely  cow  had  interest.  The  great 
black  bear,  having  recovered  from  his 
panic  and  put  what  he  thought  a  safe 
distance  between  himself  and  the  danger- 
ous stranger,  had  slipped  his  huge  bulk 
through  the  underbrush  without  a  sound, 
and  glared  out  savagely  over  the  meadow 
at  the  solitary  figure  on  the  beach.  He 
knew  that  he  was  no  match  in  speed  for  a 
frightened  cow  moose.  And  he  saw  that 
the  distance  across  the  open  was  too 
great  for  him  to  carry  the  matter  by  a 
rush.  That  cow  was  not  for  him  apparently. 
His  mouth  watered,  but  he  held  himself 
firmly  under  cover,  waiting  in  hope  that 
some  whimsical  fortune  of  the  woods 
might  throw  opportunity  in  his  way. 

Suddenly  his  ears  caught  a  tiny  but 
suggestive  sound.  Somewhere  far  up  the 
course  of  the  little  brook  a  twig  snapped 
sharply.  He  turned  his  attention  away 
from  the  cow,  and  listened.  That  chance 
sound,  so  conspicuous  on  the  expectant 
silence,  might  signify  the  coming  of  the 
antlered  bull. 

The  bear  would  much  rather  have 
spared  himself  exertion  by  hunting  the 
cow ;  but  a  bull,  though  apt  to  prove  a 
dangerous  adversary  to  an  inexperienced 
bear,  was  well  enough  for  one  who  knew 
how  to  manage  such  matters.  He  slipped 
over  to  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and 
crouched  behind  a  huge  stump  which  was 
veiled  by  a  growth  of  vines. 


Immediately  before  him  was  the  narrow, 
grassy  clearway  occupied  by  the  brook  at 
high  water,  and  now  threaded  by  a  wind- 
ing, loitering  rivulet.  So  narrow  was  the 
space  that  in  one  lunge  of  his  long  body 
and  mighty  fore-arm  he  could  reach 
almost  all  the  way  across  it.  This  white- 
lit  path  was  fretted  with  black  traceries  of 
branch  and  leaf ;  but  the  shadow  behind 
the  rock  was  so  thick  that  even  the  furry 
bulk  of  the  bear  was  completely  engulfed 
in  it. 

The  lonely  figure  out  by  the  lakeside 
kept  repeating  its  harsh  calls  from  time 
to  time ;  but  neither  the  bear  behind  his 
brookside  rock,  nor  the  woodsman  in  his 
willow  thicket  up  the  shore,  any  longer 
heeded  her.  Both  were  waiting  for  a 
third  to  answer  her  summons. 
,  The  third,  indeed,  was  coming  to 
answer;  but  with  unwonted  circumspec- 
tion he  was  coming.  He  was  a  small 
but  sturdy  young  bull,  his  antlers  not  yet 
perfect.  It  was  he  whom  the  hunter  had 
heard  thrashing  the  bushes  in  challenge ; 
and  when  his  mate  first  sent  her  call  across 
the  lake  he  had  stood  silent  behind  the 
sheltering  trees  and  watched  her.  But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  the  long 
detour  around  the  foot  of  the  lake  to 
join  her,  he  had  seen  her  sudden  alarm 
and  been  puzzled  by  it. 

Like  the  woodsman,  he  had  rested 
for  some  time  motionless  and  watchful, 
looking  for  what  else  might  hajipen. 
The  absence  of  happening  had  left  him 
vaguely  apprehensive.  When,  therefore, 
he  saw  her  reappear  long  afterwards  on 
his  own  side  of  the  lake  and  begin  her 
calls  again,  he  was  cautious  about  reply- 
ing. Instead  of  hurrying  straight  down 
the  shore  to  meet  her,  he  .sank  softly 
back,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods, 
till  her  voice  could  scarcely  reach  his 
ears. 

Then  he  made  a  wide  swing  around, 
and  came  stealthily  down  the  channel 
of  the  little  brook.  In  spite  of  his 
bulk,  his  spread  of  antlers,  his  broad 
and  loose-hung  hooves,  no  mink  or 
weasel  could  have  come  more  silently 
than  he. 

As  the  moose  came  in  sight  up  the 
brook  channel,  a  moving  shadow,  the 
muscles  of  the  watching  bear  behind 
the  rock  grew  tense,  and  a  luminous 
green  film  seemed  to  come  over  his 
small  eyes.  One  powerful  hind-leg  lifted 
itself  until  its  claws  tookidirm  grip  on  a 
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projection  near  the  top  of  the  rock.  He 
was  like  a  catapult,  bent  and  ready. 

When  the  moose  came  just  opposite, 
then  the  giant  spring  was  loosed.  The 
ponderous  shape  of  the  bear  launched  out 
over  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  seemed  to 
shoot  through  the  air. 

Magnificent  as  the  leap  was,  however, 
it  just  fell  short  of  its  mark ;  for  the 
moose,  taking  instinctive  alarm  before 
any  cause  was  actually  perceptible,  had 
swerved  a  yard  aside  from  the  place  of 
ambush.  Instead  of  falling  directly  upon 
him,  therefore,  and  bearing  him  to  the 
gronnd  with  a  broken  back,  the  bear 
landed  at  his  side,  just  close  enough  to 
strike  him  a  savage  blow  on  the  neck. 

Powerful  though  the  neck  of  a  bull 
moose  is,  had  that  blow  struck  true  it 
would  have  ended  the  fight.  But  it  fell 
rakingly,  rending  hide  and  muscle  but 
breaking  no  bones.  Brave  as  he  was 
cautious,  the  moose  wheeled  in  a  fury  to 
strike  back. 

Jumping  aside  with  the  agility  of  a  red 
buck,  he  gained  room  to  lower  his  antlers, 
and  lunged  forward  upon  the  foe  with  all 
the  force  of  his  seven  hundred  pounds 
behind  these  formidable  weapons.  The 
bear,  skilful  as  a  boxer  at  parrying,  with 
his  big  fore-paw  turned  aside  the  direct 
thrust;  but  owing  to  the  spread  of  the 
antlers  one  long,  keen  spike  caught  him 
right  under  the  shoulder  and  drove 
home. 

Then  began  a  terrific  uproar  of  crashing 
and  growling  and  coughing  and  grunting, 
while  the  underbrush  was  beaten  flat 
beneath  the  i>onderous  comlxitants.  The 
bear  clung  to  the  antlers,  wrenching  and 
twisting,  now  trying  to  pull  his  antagonist 
to  the  ground,  now  striving  to  reach  past 
his  pronged  defences  and  rend  his  throat. 

For  a  time  the  moose  succeeded  in 
keejnng  his  feet,  struggling  to  force  his 
assailant  backward  and  pierce  his  flank. 
Then  he  was  lucky  enough  to  tear  himself 
free.  Instantly  he  reared  like  a  mad  horse, 
and  brought  down  his  battering  hooves  on 
the  enemy's  shoulder. 

It  was  a  terrific  blow,  battering  like  a 
sledge-hammer  and  cutting  like  an  axe ; 
and  the  bear  roared  under  it.  But  it  was 
not  a  finishing  blow,  and  it  let  the  foe 
reach  close  quarters.  The  bear  got  the 
bull's  neck  into  the  grip  of  his  mighty  fore- 
arms, and  pulled  him  down.     The  moose 


struggled  valiantly,  thrashing  backward 
with  jagged  antlers,  and  tearing  up  the 
ground  in  desperate  efforts  to  regain  his 
feet.  But  the  victory  was  now,  beyond 
peradventure,  within  the  clutch  of  the 
bear. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  battle  the  cow 
had  come  trotting  inland  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  under  the  impression  that  her 
mate  had  fallen  foul  of  a  rival.  In  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  meadow,  however, 
she  caught  sight  of  the  woodsman  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  whereupon 
her  discretion  overcame  all  other  emo- 
tions, and  she  made  haste  to  escape  from 
a  neighbourhood  so  full  of  the  unexpected. 

The  woodsman  never  gave  her  a  glance, 
but  ran  on  at  a  swift  lope,  a  spark  of 
excitement  in  his  quiet  grey  eyes.  When 
he  reached  the  scene  of  the  combat,  the 
bear  had  just  got  his  brave  antagonist 
down. 

The  hunter  paused  for  a  few  seconds, 
to  take  in  the  situation  thoroughly.  Then 
he  raised  his  rifle.  His  sympathies  were 
altogether  with  the  moose.  He  waited 
till  he  got  the  chance  he  wanted,  then 
he  sent  a  heavy  45-70  expanding  bullet 
through  the  beards  heart. 

The  great  black  form  collapsed  in  a 
limp  heap  upon  his  adversary  ;  and  the 
latter,  struggling  to  his  feet,  threw  the 
burden  disdainfully  aside.  At  first  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  woodsman,  who, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  his  injuries  were 
hopeless,  stood  waiting  compassionately  to 
end  his  sufferings. 

But  this  young  bull  was  made  of 
astonishingly  tough  stuff.  In  his  rage  he 
had,  apparently,  not  heard  the  sound  of  the 
rifle.  As  soon  as  he  had  fairly  regained 
his  feet  he  reared  to  his  full  height, 
came  down  upon  the  bear's  unresisting 
form,  and  trampled  madly  for  several 
seconds.  The  woodsman  stood  watching 
with  a  grin  of  sympathetic  approval,  and 
muttered,  "  Chuck-full  of  ginger  yet !  " 

At  last  the  panting  'beast  turned  his 
head,  and  saw  the  man.  The  sight 
sobered  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
staring  and  shaking  his  head,  drunk  with 
his  imagined  triumph.  Then  discretion 
whispered  in  his  ear.  He  turned  away 
sullenly,  with  one  last,  regretful  look  at 
his  foe's  battered  body,  and  trotted  off 
into  the  mystic  confusion  of  shine  and 
shadow. 
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T//E  NEW  VICTORIA   AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM, 


THE  very  beau- 
t  i  f  u  I  new 
building  for 
the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  at 
South  Kensington, 
which  is  being 
stripped  of  scaffold- 
ing, and  revealed,  bay 
by  bay,  to  the  public, 
is  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration. It  is  due 
to  the  genius  of  Sir 
Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
whose  design  was 
easily  first  in  the  com 
petition  a  few  years 
ago.  But  progress 
has  been  slow,  owing 
to  the  grudging  in- 
stalments by  which 
the  Parliamentary 
grant  has  been  doled 
out. 

One  could  wish  for 
space  to  enlarge 
upon  the  varied 
charms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  but 
only  one  special  fea- 
ture of  the  decoration 
may  be  dwelt  upon 
here. 

The  general  stone 
carving       throughout 


BY   EDGCUMBE   STALEY. 


'William  of  Wykeham,"  by  J.    W.  Rollins. 
S^7 


the  new  building  has 
been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Frith.  Thus 
twenty-three  sculptors 
have  contributed  to 
the  external  decora- 
tion, and  have  pre- 
sented us  with  cha- 
racteristic statues  of 
six  Architects,  six 
Sculptors,  ten  Pain- 
ters, and  ten  Crafts- 
men —  Fathers  of 
British  Art— and  with 
twenty-two  Royal  and 
Symbolical  figures. 
The  most  interesting 
statues  are  those 
which  have  been 
chiselled  by  students 
of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  because  they 
manifest  the  freshest 
expression  of  the  plas- 
tic art  in  Britain, 
and  evidence  a 
methodical  growth  in 
artistic  achievement. 

Very  slowly  but 
surely  there  has  been 
growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  what  has 
been  dubbed  "an 
inartistic  nation "   an 
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form  which  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
eflforts  of  sculptors.  An  inspiiing  spirit 
has  found  a  fruitful  habitation  in  the 
Modelling  School,  and  its  most  ardent  ex- 
ponent in  the  person  of  its  genial  chief, 
Professor  I^nt^ri.  Comparing  Renais- 
s  a  n  c  e 
methods 
and  our 
own,  Edou- 
ard  Lant^ri 
stands  out  as 
the  creator 
and  director 
of  a  school 
which  is 
steadily  as- 
suming the 
attributes  of 
a  Guild  of 
Sculptors. 
Indeed,  the 
School  of 
Model  ling 
at  South 
Kensington, 
under  his 
sympathetic 
g  u  i  d  a  n  ce, 
has  b  e  - 
c  o  m  c  a 
m  o  d  e  r  n 
Lalwrerum^ 
for  it  has 
sent  forth 
master- 
workmen, 
who  have 
attached 
themselves 
to  such 
Masters  as 
T  h  o  m  a  s 
Brock, 
H  a  m  o 
Thorny- 
croft, 
G  e  o  r  g  e 
F  ramp  ton, 
and  Alfred 
Drury. 

The  in- 
fluence of  Professor  Lant^ri  upon  British 
Sculpture  has  been,  and  is,  immense. 
Coming  over  to  England  from  France 
during  the  disastrous  war  of  1870-71,  he, 
together  with  Dalou,  (ierome,  I^  Gros, 
and  other  artists,  found  a  hearty  welcome 
and  ready    assistance    at    the    lumds    of 


Leighton  and  other  British  confreres. 
Dalou  became  Master  of  Modelling  at 
South  Kensington,  and  when  he  returned 
to  France  in  1874,  Lant^ri  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Consequently,  for  a  genera- 
tion and  more  the  latter  has  been  mould- 
ing not  only 
British 
clays,  but 
British 
sculptors. 
It  is,  in- 
deed, 'quite 
ixithetic  to 
hear  a  long 
and  gifted 
succession 
of  young 
m  en  say, 
**  I  was  at- 
tracted by 
Lantdri,'' 
**  There 
was,  and  isj 
no  one  like 
him,"  "He 
decided  my 
career,"  etc., 
etc.  His 
pa  tience, 
urbanity, 
e  n  t  h  usi  - 
asm,  and 
thorough- 
ness have 
made  the.r 
marks  upon 
every  one  of 
the  stujjents 
sent  up  to 
London 
with  scholar- 
ships and 
exhibitions 
from  many 
Schools  of 
Art  all  over 
the  country. 
When  Lan- 
leri's  great 
stone  figure 
of  "Fame" 
— it  would  have  been  in  bronze  had  not 
a  niggardly  Treasury  intervened  —  has 
been  hoisted  up  to  crown  the  summit  of 
the  central  dome  of  our  new  national 
Palace  of  Art,  it  should  be  hailed  as  the 
apotheosis   of    nineteenth -century    aculp- 


Fame"   and  her  sculptor,  Professor  Lanterl. 


ture  in  Britain. 
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The  scheme  of  the  statues  which  adorn 
the  fa9ade  of  the  new  Museum,  as  out- 
lined by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  is  as  follows  :— 

Centre  block  of  building  (the  Principal 
Entrance) : — 

"  Beauty" and  "Truth  "—large  spandrils 
over  the  portal— by  G.  Frampton,  R.A. 
"  Queen  Victoria."  "  Prince  Consort," 
"  Inspiration  "  and  **  Knowledge  "  sup- 
porting the  Prince,  and  "St.  Michael" 
and  **  St.  George  "  supporting  the  Queen ; 


Wren  "  and  "  Inigo  Jones,"  by  O.  Wheatley ; 
"  John  Thorpe"  and  "William  of  Wyke- 
ham,"  by  J.  W.  Rollins;  "Millais"  by 
J.  A.  Stevenson ;  "  Leighton "  by  S. 
Boyes;  "Watts"  by  R.  Goulden,  and 
"Constable"  by  Vincent  Hill— the  last 
four  sculptors  being  present  students  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Art.  "J.  M.  W. 
Turner"  and  "Richard  Cosway,"  by  E. 
G.  Gillick;  "T.  Gainsborough  "  and  "G. 
Romney,"    by  S.   N.    Babbs;    "Joshua 


••«.  eeorge," 

"Queen   Victoria." 

"St.  Michael." 

Ihe  splendid  figures  by  Mr.  Dniry  are  to  occupy  the  middle  tier  over  the  main  entrance. 


and  nine  panels,  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts,  by  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.  "  King 
Edward  VH."  and  Queen  Alexandra"— 
each  side  the  main  doorway — by  W. 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.  "  Fame,"  on 
the  summit  of  the  great  central  dome, 
with  "  Sculpture  "  and  "  Architecture  "  on 
the  cornice  of  the  tower,  by  Professor 
E.  Lant^ri. 

In-  niches  between  the  First  Floor 
Windows,  going  from  the  Oratory : — 

"  Sir  Charles  Barry  "  and  "  William 
Chambers,"  by  G.  Bayes ;  "  Christopher 


Reynolds"  and  "  W.  Hogarth,"  by  R. 
Sheppard;  "Grinling  Gibbons"  and  "John 
Bacon," by  W.  S.  Frith  ;  "John  Flaxman  " 
and  "  Francis  Chantrey,"  by  A.  1).  Pegram ; 
"J.  H.  Foley"  and  "Alfred  Stevens,"  by 
J  Gamble. 

In  niches  between  the  First  Floor 
Windows  (West  Fa9ade) : — 

"  St.  Dunstan  "  and  "  William  Toul," 
by  T.  Lyon  Jenkins ;  "  William  Caxton  " 
and  "  George  Heriot,"  by  P.  R.  Mont- 
ford  ;  "  Huntington  Shaw  "  and  Thomas 
Thompson,"   by  A.  Broadbent ;  "  Roger 
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Payne  "  and  "  William  Morris,"  by  A.  G. 
Walker;  " T.  Chippendale "  and  "Josiah 
Wedgwood  "  by  A.  H.  Hodge. 

The  allocation  of  four  subjects  to 
present  students  of  the  Royal  College 
was  due  directly  to  the  hearty  patronage 
of  Sir  Aston  Webb.  Their  assignment 
was  managed  quite  after  the  method 
adopted  in  old  Florence, — the  names 
of  "Constable,"  "  Leighton,"  "Millais," 
and  "  Watts  "  were  written  upon  slips  of 
paper,  one  of  which  was  drawn  by  each 
student  from  a  hat.     The  Professor  readily 


of  course,  had  to  be  done  in  situ^  for 
the  statues  are  cut  out  of  blocks  built 
into  the  fa9ade. 

Each  man  worked  quite  spontaneously 
at  his  subject,  and  busily,  for  there  was 
a  time  limit.  Quite  characteristically 
each  statue  asserts  its  individuality : 
Millais  is  benevolent  of  mien ;  Leighton 
dignified,  refined,  and  self-centred ; 
Watts  deferential,  full  of  moral  force, 
ambitious ;  and  Constable  alert,  observant, 
and  inventive  :  such  were  they  in  life. 

The  life's  history  of  each  of  the  four 


Constable,"  by  Vincent  HtIL 


consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  at 
once  set  each  man  to  work  out  his  own 
design.  He  not  only  corrected  the  de- 
signs, but  superintended  very  thoroughly 
the  modelling  process.  The  material  and 
the  position,  of  course,  had  their  limita- 
tions. Portland  stone,  from  its  shelly 
nature,  is  perhaps  not  an  ideal  medium 
for  stituary.  The  elevation  of  the  figures 
above  the  street  level  and  their  compre- 
hension within  the  limited  spaces  of  Mr. 
Frith's  niches  required  a  standard  height 
of  nearly  eight  feet,  with  due  prominence 
of  heads  and  shoulders.     The  chiselling. 


'Q.  F,   Watts/'  by  ff.  Goulden. 


aspiring  sculptors  responsible  for  these 
figures  is  singularly  alike.  All  began 
their  art  careers  at  local  Schools  of  Art- 
Stevenson  from  Chester,  Boyes  from 
Southampton,  Goulden  from  Dover,  Hill 
from  Cardiff,  and  all  gained  scholarships 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  In  England, 
alas  !  these  scholarships  are  good  only  for 
the  brief  space  of  five  years ;  in  France 
they  run  for  ten.  E^ch  obtained,  between 
1901  and  1906,  a  travelling  studentship  for 
three  months — a  preposterously  inadequate 
term — worth  a  paltry  j£s^- 

Goulden   has   exhibited /at  iheJloyal 
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Academy  a  statue,  "  Study  from  Life,"  a 
bronze  bust  of  "  Neville  Goodman,"  and 
a  sUitue,  "  Phryne."  He  has  done  some 
decorative  panels  in  bronze  for  the 
exterior  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  Institute  of 
Physical  Culture  at  Dumfermline. 

Stevenson  exhibits  in  this  year's  Aca- 
demy a  portrait  in  relief  of  his  mother. 
At  the  College  his  frieze  **  Perseus  and 
Andromeda  "  has  been  cast  for  preserva- 
tion, and  his  bust  of  Chancellor  Espin  is 
ready  for  the  metal.  He  has  just  been 
elected    to    a    "  Landseer    Scholarship," 


patron  to  bronze  it.  The  subsequent 
careers  of  these  young  men  will  be 
watched  with  interest  in  the  World  of 
Art. 

Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley, — whose  "  Inigo 
Jones  "  and  "  Christopher  Wren  "  we  re- 
produce on  p.  522, — was  a  student  under 
Professor  Lanteri.  He  studied  also  in 
Paris,  and  produced  "  Prometheus,"  after- 
wards exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
"Awakening"  (1901),  **Askos  and 
Kylikes"  (1902),  *'Sons  of  Poseidon" 
(1903),  "Tlie  Human  Task"  and  "The 


'Leigh ton,'    by  8.  Boyea. 


'Millais,'    by  J    A.  Stevenson. 


worth  ;^40,  by  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Boyes  has  taken  up  a  line  all  to  himself. 
As  Modelling  Master  at  the  Aberdeen 
School  of  Art  he  is  gauging  the  sculptural 
limitations  of  granite.  A  sapient  Board  is 
encouraging  him  by  the  installation  of 
pneumatic  plant,  whilst  pupils  are  being 
drafted  off  to  America  to  deal  with  the 
hard  fire-rock  over  there. 

Hill  has,  in  this  year's  Exhibition  at 
the  Royal  College,  a  plaster  panel  of 
"  Homer,"  which  is  patiently  awaiting  a 


Waggoner"  (1905),  with  "Pax,"  in  this 
year's  Academy,  are  among  his  most 
notable  works.  The  figure  panels  over 
the  Lombard  Street  Railway  Station,  and 
a  group  over  the  entrance  to  the  new 
Library  at  Greenwich,  are  also  proofs  of 
his  taste  and  skill. 

Mr.  J.  Wenlock  Rollins — whose  stately 
figure  of  "  William  of  Wykeham  "  is  among 
our  illustrations — hails  from  Birmingham. 
He  passed  through  the  excellent  schools 
of  the  City  Guilds  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  work  may  be  seen  at  Croydon  Town 
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Hall,  in  a  series  of  statues  at  the  General 
Hospital  in  Birmingham,  a  bronze  statue 
of  "Queen  Victoria"  at  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  Belfast,  and  a  bronze  Fountain 
for  the  Horniman  Museum.  Among  his 
busts  are  "  Sir  Clements  Markham  "  and 


"Inigo  Jonea,"  by  0.   Wheatley. 

"  Lord  Justice  Rigby."  The  beautiful 
bronze  and  marble  altarpiece  in  Eton 
College  Chapel,  as  a  War  Memorial,  is 
his  handiwork. 

The  central  block  of  the  building  is, 
so  far  as  the  sculptural  decoration  is  con- 
cerned, unfinished.  Mr.  Frampton  has 
in   hand  "Beauty"   and    "Truth"— two 


allegorical  figures";  and  Mr.  Goscombe 
John  has  l)een  allotted  "Edward  VIL" 
and  "  Queen  Alexandra."  Mr.  Drury  has 
quite  a  number  of  subjects,  as  1  have 
shown,  and  all  of  them,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  splendid  groups  at  the  new 
War  Office,  evidence  a  clever  invention, 


"Christopher  Wren,'  by  0.   Whetrthg. 

singular  purity  and  strength  of  form,  and 
a  masterly  hand. 

Of  the  other  sculptors,  little  can  be  said 
here.  Their  names  and  their  achieve- 
ments are  well  known,  albeit  they  crave 
and  deserve  a  more  whole-hearted  patron- 
age by  Gjovernment,  public  bodies,  and 
connoisseurs  in  P*'^rticiy^.(^ qqq[^ 


THE  SADNESS  OF  COLUMBINE. 


BY  W.   M.   LETTS. 


Illustrated  by  S.  B.  Pearse. 


Poco  moderato. 
Cant,  con  moUo  expressione. 


'**•  III* 


"  Tristesse  de  Colombinc."    Edouard  SchOtt. 


IN  the  bedroom  of  Monsieur  de 
Courcelles  one  received  an  im- 
pression of  great  simplicity,  but 
of  a  simplicity  rich  in  many  harmonious 
elements.  Religion  and  art,  spirit  and 
form,  were  here  blended  into  a  beautiful 
unity. 

An  old  Breton  armoire  stood  against 
one  wall,  a  large  bookshelf  against 
another.  On  the  bookshelf  was  a  small 
figure  of  Thorwaldsen's  "Christ,"  on  a 
bracket  stood  little  busts  of  Dante, 
Savonarola,  Shakespeare,  Racine,  and 
Moli^re.  There  were  bright  vases  in 
dark  corners,  and  quaintly  carved  chairs ; 
and  on  an  easel  facing  the  bed  a  portrait 
of  M.  de  Courcelles'  wife,  who  had  died 
six  months  after  their  marriage. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  room  declare 
that  its  dignity,  its  harmony,  its  air  of 
thought,  of  culture,  and  of  piety,  made 
them  feel  that  they  were  in  the  ante-room 
of  M.  de  Courcelles'  innermost  mind, 
which  was  believed  by  those  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  very  beautiful  and  rare  mind. 
But  there  was  one  incongruous  note — an 
object  so  crude  and  cheap  and  ugly,  that 
one  imagined  the  whole  room's  protest- 
ing against  it.  Yet  year  after  year  it 
remained  there,  in  a  conspicuous  position 
near  the  bed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  there  now.  This 
object  was  a  figure  of  S.  Antony  holding 
the  Blessed  Child.  It  was  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  made  of  plaster, 
which  was  brightly  painted.  The  dark 
brown  robe  of  the  saint  was  girded  with  a 
green  cord;  his  eyes  were  brilliant  blue, 
curiously  outlined  with  black,  his  cheeks 
were  rosy ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
tinsel  lily,  and  his  left  hand,  which  was 
slightly  malformed,  clasped  the  Holy 
Child,  who  had  no  beauty  whatsoever, 
but    a  very   bright    blue    robe.      Many 


people  asked  the  history  of  the  figure  and 
the  reason  of  its  presence  there.  They 
suspected  the  saint  of  penitential  origin. 
To  some  M.  de  Courcelles  replied  briefly 
that  he  kept  it  "  in  memory  of  Colum- 
bine"; but  to  one  or  two  he  told  the  story. 

M.  de  Courcelles  was  intellectually  a 
decadent.  He  loved  dreams  better  than 
facts.  He  stood,  as  other  Frenchmen 
stand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  mfiniie, 
waiting  for  a  gleam,  a  sound  from  the 
untraversed  vastness.  He  loved  the 
shadows  of  things,  the  labyrinthine  ways 
of  dreams,  the  shades  of  emotion,  the 
dim  forests  of  fancy,  the  hints  of  sensa- 
tion. He  wrote  books  and  poems  that 
were  understood  by  other  dreamers,  but 
pronounced  by  the  homQ\y  paterfamilias^ 
the  man  of  affairs,  to  be  rot,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  French. 

But  once  M.  de  Courcelles  wrote  a 
children's  play  that  was  sufficiently  defi- 
nite in  form  to  be  universally  admired. 
The  play  was  called  La  Folic  de  Jeannetle^ 
but  it  is  now  forgotten,  except,  of  course, 
by  the  few.  At  its  conclusion  there  was 
a  harlequinade,  for  M.  de  Courcelles  saw 
in  this  old  mirthful  pantomime  something 
world-old  yet  world-young,  something  that 
speaks  to  men  of  the  woild's  springtime, 
of  its  childhood  ;  of  men's  laughter  and 
tears.  It  pleased  his  fancy  to  introduce 
this  harlequinade,  with  its  types  of 
mankind,  at  the  end  of  his  play ;  and  it 
pleased  his  fancy,  likewise,  to  assign  its 
different  parts  to  children.  Harlequin, 
Pantaloon,  Columbine,  were  all  little 
children. 

At  the  first  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  columbine  suitable  for  the  part ; 
but  one  day  a  friend  of  M.  de  Courcelles 
saw  in  a  poor  quaiter  of  Paris  a  little 
child  who  was  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
pipe.      Though   the   dancirfe-vok^ildren 
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is  always  beautiful  from  the  idea  of  youth 
it  conveys,  it  is  not  always  graceful ;  but 
this  child  displayed  genius.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
lived  with  her  aunt,  the  wife  of  a  rag- 
picker. These  people,  who  were  respect- 
able but  very  poor,  objected  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  the  child's  taking  any  part  in 
the  harlequinade.  'I'he  stige  had  been 
the  glory,  the  temptation,  and  the  ruin  of 
her  beautiful,  weak-willed  mother,  Jaque- 
line  Mottoe,  whose  dancing  had  enchanted 
Paris  a  decade  before  this  time,  but 
whom  Paris  had  forgotten  when  .she  died 
in  poverty  and  shame,  leaving  her  child, 
the  little  Marie,  to  her  respectable,  un- 
admired  sister,  the  rag-picker's  wife. 

At  last,  however,  their  objections  were 
overcome,  and  Marie  took  the  part 
of  Columbine,  and  reminded  the  world 
of  the  Jaqueline  Mottoe  whom  they  had 
forgotten.  The  play  and  the  harle- 
quinade were  successful ;  they  had  a 
season  of  popularity.  M.  de  Courcelles 
was  pleased — so  pleased,  indeed,  that  he 
made  a  great  self-sacrifice  and  invited  all 
the  children  to  a  fete  at  his  beautiful 
house.  His  sister,  Madame  Pelissier,  and 
his  housekeeper  prepared  the  feast,  and 
saw  that  the  children  had  plenty  to  eat, 
and  M.  de  Courcelles  gave  a  pretty  gift 
to  each  child  and  a  new  franc-piece. 
Although  he  had  a  grave  and  dreamy 
manner,  he  possessed  that  rare,  inexplicable 
charm  to  which  children  are  so  sensitive. 
His  little  guests  deserted  Madame  Pelissier 
and  clung  to  M.  de  Courcelles.  They 
showed  no  inclination  for  games,  unless 
he  played  in  them  also  ;  and  at  last,  in 
desperation,  he  conducted  a  few  of  them 
to  his  l)eantiful  bedroom,  that  they  might 
amuse  themselves  with  a  collection  of 
clever  mechanical  toys  which  were  stored 
away  in  the  armoire. 

He  was  asked  for  minute  explanations 
of  every  object  in  the  room.  His  chest 
of  drawers  was  rummaged,  his  cupboards 
explored.  At  that  time  there  stood  near 
the  bed  anotiier  S.  Antony.  It  was  of 
marble,  excellently  sculptured.  The 
saint  was  represented  as  a  boy  ;  and  the 
youthful,  delicate  face  seemed,  if  you 
looked  at  it  suddenly,  to  smile  at  the 
Holy  Child,  who  was  so  tenderly  held  in 
the  boy's  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
Italian  who  had  died  in  poverty  in  the 
Quartier  Latin.  But  that  morning  an 
accident  had  occurred.  A  clumsy  servant 
knocking  over  the  pedestal,  the  figure  had 


been  dashed  against  the  leg  of  the  bed- 
stead, breaking  off  the  nose  and  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  entirely  destroying  the 
beauty  of  the  work. 

M.  de  Courcelles  looked  at  this  regret 
fully  whilst  the  little. Columbine  clung  to 
his  hand.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  how  quickly 
the  work  of  months,  perhaps  of  a  lifetime, 
may  be  spoilt.  My  servant  has  broken 
the  dream  of  one  who  is  now  dead,  and 
I  have  lost  my  dear  S.  Antony." 

Warm  fingers  tightened  on  his.  "  Can- 
not Monsieur  get  another  ?" 

"No,  little  one,  I  cannot  get  another 
S.  Antony;  and  I  shall  miss  him  every 
morning  and  evening." 

"  It  is  a  great  damage.  Monsieur." 

"It  is,  dear  child,  but  I  must  resign 
myself,  unless  the  saints  send  me  another 
like  it." 

**  Perhaps  they  will.  Monsieur." 

The  hours  of  M.  de  Courcelles'  self- 
sacrifice  ticked  themselves  away.  The 
children  went  home  and  left  him  to  his 
dreams  and  his  warm  self-satisfaction. 

It  was  two  years  after  the  performance 
of  his  play  that  he  received  a  visit  from 
a  stranger,  who  was  announced  as  the 
Abbe  Cadic.  M.  de  Courcelles  ^-as 
vexed  by  the  interruption,  but  he  rose 
with  a  courteous  smile  to  receive  his 
visitor.  He  saw  a  young  priest  with  a 
sweet  and  placid  face,  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  clerical  dress,  but  more  shabby 
and  worn  and  shiny  than  M.  de  Courcelles 
had  ever  seen  it. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  Monsieur, 
for  disturbing  you  thus,"  the  young  man 
said  presently,  with  a  blush. 

"  But  certainly,  M.  I'Abbe.  I  am  at 
your  service." 

*'  Do  you  remember,  then.  Monsieur, 
a  little  girl  called  Marie  Mottoe?  " 

M.  de  Courcelles  went  to  the  cupbaird 
of  his  memory,  but  found  no  Marie 
Mottoe.     He  shook  his  head. 

**She  took  the  part  of  Columbine  in 
your  harlequinade  of  two  years  ago." 

"  Ah !  Columbine.  Yes,  now  I  re- 
member the  child— a  dear  little  girl  wiiha 
genius  for  dancing.  I  can  see  her  again; 
she  had  .such  an  eager  little  pale  face  and 
such  a  lively  mind  that  her  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  written  in  her  eyes.  How 
is  she,  then.  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  She  is  dying,  I  fear— or  rather  I  think 
I  hope  it,  for  she  has  an  evil  inheritance 
from  her  poor  mother,  and  her  life  would 
be  either  too  harjd  .or  tooi  fatally  ea|3^' 
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grieve  me. 
her,     poor 


** Dying,  Monsieur?  You 
What  is  the  matter  with 
child  ?;' 

**  Hip  disease." 

M.  de  Courcelles  shuddered.  "  How 
ugly,  how  inexph'cable  a  thing  is  all 
disease  !     And  she  who  danced  so  well !  " 

"  Her  aunt  thinks  it  the  judgment 
of   Heaven    for  the  part   she   plaved   in 


inevitable,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  quick. 
For  the  dear  little  one  is  quite  prepared." 
The  Abb6  Cadic  bent  to  pat  the 
poodle's  shaven  back  and — though  this 
is  not  certain — to  wink  back  his  tears. 
For  his  monotonous,  hard-working  life 
knew  one  radiant  passion,  a  singular 
devotion  to  children.  He  loved  all  his 
flock,  even  those  sheep  which  were  grey 


\ 


'  One  day  a  friend  of  M.  de  Courcelles  saiv  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Paris  a  little  child  who 
was  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  pipe." 


your  harlequinade,  and  for  her  mother's 
sins." 

**  Poor  little  one !  How  hard  these 
respectable  people  can  be  !  But  how  did 
she  get  it  ?  " 

"  She  fell  and  sprained  her  leg.  It  was 
not  treated  properly.  Siie  is  a  delicate 
child,  and  the  disease  began  and  has 
progressed   very   quickly.      The    end   is 


or  black  ;  but  for  the  lambs  he  had  a 
peculiar  tenderness.  He  delighted  to 
baptize  them,  to  hear  their  confessions, 
to  absolve  their  little  childish  offences,  to 
see  them  receive  their  first  Communion. 
He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  M.  de 
Courcelles  with  wistful  eyes.  "This  little 
one  has  a  great  devotion  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur.       Children    cherishjfe^gl^ent 
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affections  for  those  above  them.  The 
flame  burns  very  brightly  even  when  it 
is  fed  only  by  a  dim  remembrance.  She 
has  spoken  of  you  often  ;  it  would  please 
her  very  well  if  you  sent  her  some 
message.  She  seems  to  have  some  little 
trouble  on  her  mind — an  anxiety,  a  rest- 
lessness which  she  does  not  explain ; 
perhaps  you  could  dissolve  it  by  some 
kind  words,  which  I  would  repeat." 

He  rose  and  stood  there  fingering  his' 
hat,  looking  at  M.  de  Courcelles  anxiously. 
The   other    rose   too.      "If   M.    TAbbe 
will  conduct  me,  I  will  go  and  see  the 
little  Columbine." 

They  went  together  to  a  poor  street, 
and  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a  small  but 
clean  garret,  which  was  decorated  by  a 
cheap  print  of  the  Crucifixion  and  a 
bright  figure  of  the  Madonna.  A  geranium 
stood  in  the  window-sill,  and  not  far  from 
it  was  the  little  bed  where  Columbine  lay. 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  the  cumbrous 
irons  in  which  her  leg  was  fixed  prevented 
her  from  doing  so.  She  turned  a  radiant 
face  towards  the  two  men. 

M.  de  Courcelles  kissed  her.  He 
stood  by  the  bedside,  holding  her  hand 
and  talking  to.  her  tenderly  and  humour- 
ously, doing  his  utmost  to  cheer  and 
amuse  her.  At  last  he  turned  to  go,  but 
a  very  bony  little  hand  detained  him. 

"The  saints  have  not  sent  Monsieur 
another  S.  Antony  ? "  she  asked,  with 
evident  anxiety. 

"  But  no,  dear  child,  not  as  yet." 

"  Perhaps  they  may  some  day." 

"  Perhaps,  dearie.     Good-bye." 

*'  Good-bye,  Monsieur." 

The  priest  conducted  M.  de  Courcelles 
to  the  door,  and  gripped  his  thin  white 
hand  so  hard  that  the  red  marks  did  not 
fade  from  it  for  a  minute  or  so.  Then 
he  ran  up  the  stairs  with  quite  unclerical 
speed. 

As  he  entered  the  room  Marie  evidently 
concealed  something  from  him  under  her 
pillows.  The  Abb^  Cadic  was  grieved, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  little  one,  are  you  not  happy  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  You  have  seen  your  dear 
friend,  and  he  is  going  to  send  you  grapes 
and  wine  and  toys  and  pretty  books." 
He  held  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  that 
expressed  a  plenitude  of  good  things. 

"  I  am  well  content.  Father,"  said  the 
little  girl.  There  was  a  shade  of  evasion 
in  her  voice,  and  her  face  as  she  turned 
it  towards  the  window  was  marked  with 


the  anxiety  that  poverty  and  the  con- 
sideration of  money  write  on  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  even  en  their  children. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Marie  grew 
worse;  she  had  times  of  great  suffering,  and 
the  sight  of  her  worn  litde  face  saddened 
the  heart  of  her  friend  the  Abb^  more 
than  her  death  could  have  done. 

A  time  came  when  she  seemed  so  near 
death  that  he  administered  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. But  she  rallied  for  a  little,  and 
the  pain  seemed  to  cease.  But  still  her 
troubled  little  soul  looked  out  piteously 
through  her  eyes,  as  though  seeking 
dumbly  something  for  which  she  would 
not  ask.  One  day  the  Abb^  was  with  her, 
and  her  sadness  so  grieved  him  that  he 
determined  to  find  out  the  cause.  Marie 
always  set  aside  some  of  M.  de  Courcelles* 
grapes  for  her  friend.  And  these  he 
accepted,  to  please  her.  He  ate  the 
grapes,  then  spoke,  one  big  hand  laid 
upon  her  little  one.  "Dear  child,"  he 
said,  "  you  are  sad,  and  I  would  have  you 
go  into  our  dear  Lord's  presence  with  a 
smile.  Is  there  then  nothing  that  I  can 
do  for  you?  Your  conscience  is  clear, 
but  something  troubles  you  still :  tell  it, 
then,  to  your  old  friend,  and  see  whether 
he  cannot  help  you." 

Marie  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  intense  eagerness.  **0h, 
Father,"  she  said,  "would  you,  could 
you  give  me  a  franc  ?  " 

The  Abb^  Cadic  started.  This  thought 
of  money  coming  from  a  dying  child 
shocked  him.  It  seemed  to  him  like 
a  dark  cloud  obscuring  the  innocent 
child's  soul.  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets 
and  produced  a  franc. 

**  Here  is  the  franc,  Marie.'* 

Her  thin,  hot  fingers  seized  it ;  then 
putting  it  beside  her  she  began  to  fed 
in  the  mattress  for  something  which  was 
hidden  there.  To  the  priest's  surprise, 
she  presently  produced  a  little  hoard  of 
money. 

"  Count  it.  Father,"  she  cried. 

He  counted  the  coins  solemnly.  "  Six 
francs  and  twenty-five  centimes," 

She  turned  a  radiant  face  towards  him, 
and  clasped  his  hands  with  both  hers. 
"  Dear  Father,"  she  said,  speaking  almost 
incoherently  in  her  haste,  "go  thou  to 
Papa  Lepage  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
d'Alsace;  you  will  see  there  a  beautiful 
S.  Antony;  he  is  but  six  and  a  half 
francs,  and  Papa  Lepage  promised  that 
1  should  have  ^^qJ^^  six,  for   I   have 
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waited  to  buy  him  for  two  years,  and  I  pure-souled,   kindly  young  man,  but  he 

thought  I  should  never  get  the  money,  for  was  struck  by  the  ugliness  of  the  plaster 

once  when  1  got  it  I  gave  a  franc  to  Mhre  S.  Antony  at  his  first  glance.     There   it 

Coquelin  because  she  had  no  food,  and  stood,  in  the   sordid   little  shop,  waiting 

once  1  lost  fifty  centimes  through  a  hole  for   its   child  admirer  to  ransom  it.     An 


"80  Columbine,  with  a  great  content  In  her  heart,  fell  asleep." 

in  my  pocket.    Go  there.  Father,  quickly,  innocent   but   deeply-rooted  love  of  bar- 

lest  the   Pere    I^page  should  have  sold  gaining  made  the  priest  haggle  for  some 

it."  time  over  the  price  of  the  figure  ;  and  he 

The     Abbe    hurried     away    to     Papa  was  crowned  with  triumph  when  he  came 

Lepage's.     He  had  no  artistic  sense,  this  out  of  the  shop  with  the  bulky  possession 
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WHISTLER^S  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING- 

SOME  PARISIAN  RECOLLECTIONS. 
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THERE  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  when  it  became 
known  that  a  new  Acad^mie  was 
about  to  open,  with  Mr.  Whistler  as 
instructor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  fees  were  twice  as  high  as  those  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  girls  of  all  nation- 
alities floqked  to  the  Passage  Stanislas  to 
put  down  their  names,  as  there  were  only 
a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  lucky 
forty  who  were  admitted  were  the  envied 
of  all,  when  the  schools  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1898.  Men  were  rather 
more  cautious  in  coming  to  the  call, 
being  slower  to  appreciate  the  chance  of 
studying  under  such  a  genius  as  Whistler. 
Whilst  admiring  him  immensely  as  an 
artist,  they  doubted  his  ability  to  teach. 
All  know  how  much  Whistler  despised 
the  ordinary  academic  training,  and  how 
he  himself  broke  away  from  the  conven- 
tions. His  idea  was  to  get  together  a 
class  of  artists,  and  not  any  ordinary 
students ;  as  he  considered  that  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  joined  the 
schools  would  have  done  far  better  as 
carpenters  or  blacksmiths. 

There  was  no  mercenary  side  to  the 
venture,  as  Whistler  volunteered  his 
services.  It  was  done  from  a  love  of  art, 
for  with  his  usual  kindness  he  wished  to 
help  those  who  were  really  artistic  and 
in  earnest.  To  carry  out  his  idea  he 
installed  his  favourite  Italian  model  and 
her  husband  in  the  Academic,  entrusting 
them  with  the  business  side  of  the  affair. 
They  ran  the  entire  school,  and  whatever 
profits  there  were  (and  undoubtedly  for  a 
time  they  were  very  high),  Mr.  Whistler 
generously  refused  to  share.  The  house 
selected  was  an  old  three-storied  one  in 
the  Passage  Stanislas,  off  the  Rue  Noire 
Dame    des    Champs,    and    immediately 
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opposite  the  studio  of  the  famous  Carolus 
Duran.  It  contained  a  stable  on  the 
ground  floor  ingeniously  adapted  to  a 
studio,  and  another  atelier  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  Whistler  purchased  some 
rare  old  carved  oak  from  a  chateau  in  the 
south  of  France,  which  he  presented  to 
the  school.  He  had  the  handsome  stair- 
case fitted  in  bodily,  with  wainscot  and 
handrail  complete,  and  one  had  to  mount 
these  magnificent  stairs  to  gain  the  studio 
on  the  third  floor.  The  door  leading  into 
this  room  was  of  beautiful  black  oak,  with 
iron  latch  and  hinges ;  and  in  the  room 
itself  was  a  fireplace,  which  for  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  its  carving  was 
worthy  of  a  home  in  any  museum.  On 
all  the  landings,  and  in  the  studios,  were 
simple  draperies,  and  divans  with  cushions, 
and  at  a  glance  one  felt  the  presence  of 
Whistler.  The  school  was  certainly  a 
distinct  break-away  in  every  sense  from 
the  ordinary  French  Academies. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Professor 
coming  twice  a  week  at  an  appointed 
hour.  Whistler  came  on  any  day,  and 
at  any  time — whenever,  in  fact,  the  spirit 
moved  him,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  all 
the  students  the  spirit  moved  him  very 
seldom.  Everything  was  done  through 
Madame  the  proprietress,  who  was  wont 
to  inform  the  massier  that  **  Monsieur 
Wheeslair  is  coom  to-day."  This 
announcement  produced  great  excitement 
in  the  class.  There  was  much  arranging 
of  palettes,  and  frantic  endeavours,  to 
quote  Whistler's  words,  "  to  make  the 
Masterpiece  appear  as  the  flower  to  the 
painter,  perfect  in  its  bud  as  in  its  bloom." 

With  his  true  politeness  Whistler  would 
mount  the  stairs  to  visit  the  ladies  first, 
and  there  were  visible  signs  of  anxiety 
on  the  faces  of  the  men  atirdents^s  they 
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listened  for  the  well-known  tap  of  the 
dainty  feet  on  the  polished  stair,  as  he 
ascended.  It  l)roui;ht  to  mind  the  ])oem 
**  Sheridan's  ride,"  with  "  Whistler  only  ten 
steps  away — only  five  steps  away."  Then, 
instead  of  the  preliminary  pause  at  our 
door,  we  we're  exasperated  by  hearing  his 
footsteps  dying  away  down  the  passage, 
and  hearing^ his  high  piping  voice  say  to 
Madame :  "  A  peut-etre  demain — pour  les 
messieurs.     Au  revoir  !  " 

Whistler  was  certainly  a  genius,  but  he 
showed  some  difficulty  in  imparting  his 
knowledge.  His  criticisms  were  often 
foggy  and  uncertain,  and  he  hardly  ever 
found  words  in  which  to 
express  himself.  It  was 
ahnost  an  impossibility  to 
develop  without  becoming 
a  slave  and  copying  him  in 
every  way.  In  the  hands  of 
the  majority  of  the  students 
this  was  a  dangerous  method. 
If  one  came  with  a  spark  of 
originality  it  was  extinguished 
immediately  by  the  domi- 
nating personality  of  The 
Master.  He  could  only  see 
Art  from  his  own  standpoint, 
and  he  insisted  on  our  all 
using  the  same  palette,  the 
same  brushes  as  himself, 
and  on  our  seeing  all 
objects  with  his  eyes.  The 
result  to  an  ordinary  outsider 
was  ridiculously  monotonous. 
I  well  remember  a  French- 
man, who  wanted  to  join  the 
class,  coming  to  view  some 
of  the  studies,  and  then  re- 
marking, with  an  amused 
smile,  "  Vous  avez  beaucoup  whisUer, 

des  petits  Wheesders ! " 
This  was  perfectly  true  of  the  majority, 
but  there  were  a  few  very  matured  men, 
who  hardly  carried  out  Whistler's  formulae 
as  regards  the  palette  and  method,  but 
who  profited  largely  by  the  criticisms, 
owing  to  their  more  independent  attitude. 

Those  students  who  were  much  ham- 
pered in  the  other  schools  and  discouraged 
by  criticisms  on  their  drawmgs,  took 
sanctuary,  as  it  were,  in  the  Academie 
Whistler,  where  such  a  thing  as  faulty 
work  was  completely  ignored.  The  whole 
time  I  studied  with  him,  I  never  heard 
him  once  correct  bad  drawing,  proportion, 
or  character.  This  sort  of  criticism  could 
only  be   of  great  artistic   value   to   the 


student  who  was  strong  enough  to  under- 
stand ;  but  it  was  fatal  to  those  who  had 
not  gone  through  the  mill,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  failed  to  realise  that  a  school 
is  to  study  in,  and  not  a  place  to  produce 
pictures. 

I  had  just  joined  the  Academie,  and 
of  course  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
at  the  idea  of  really  seeing  Whistler,  and 
living  in  the  same  room  with  him.     My 
first   experience   of  him  revealed  to   me 
the  whole  object  of  his   teaching.     The 
announcement    of   his    arrival   was    the 
signal  for  us  all  to  shuffle  off  our  tabourets 
to  salute  him.     He  had  scarcely  entered 
the  room  before  he  spotted 
an     Englishman     who    was 
smoking  as  he  worked,  and 
observed  drily,  "  You  should 
be    ve — ry    careful.       You 
know,  you  mig/if  get  inter- 
ested in  your  work  and  let 
your  pipe  go  out !  "      This 
remark  produced  a  subdued 
chuckle  on  all  sides.     Any- 
where   else   it   would    have 
caused  a  roar  of  laughter, 
but  a   hearty  laugh    before 
the    Professor  would    have 
been  considered  inartistic. 

Instead  of  sitdng  down  in 
the  usual  French  fashion 
and  giving  each  pupil  in 
turn  a  clear  and  matter-of- 
fact  criticism,  W^histler  airily 
picked  his  way  amongst 
the  easels,  glancing  here 
and  there,  ignoring  some 
canvases  altogether,  greeting 
others  with  "  Yes — yes." 
To  a  third  he  would  say, 
y  G.  R.  H.  "  I  see  youVe  beginning   to 

understand  I "  and  to  still 
another,  "  Rather  dirty,  you  know, — 
dirty,  muddy  in  colour."  To  a  big  military- 
looking  German  who  towered  over  him 
he  said,  as  he  adjusted  his  monocle,  "  You 
know,  you're  rather  small  in  your  treat- 
ment." Then,  glancing  up  at  his  huge 
pupil  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his 
head  on  one  side  at  a  knowing  angle,  he 
added  the  admonidon,  "  Broader — bigger 
— more  simple  ! " 

I  had  come  fresh  from  the  Parisian 
schools,  and  to  my  surprise  found  1  was 
the  only  one  doing  a  charcoal  drawing. 
All  the  others  wore  painting.  I  worked 
very  hard  at  that  drawing  in  order  to 
impress  Whistler.     It  certainly  had  the 
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effect  of  attracting  his  attention,  and  he 
asked  the  massier^  with  his  usual  drawl, 
**  Ah,  w — who  is  that  gentleman  making 
a  charcoal  drawing?"  The  viassier  re- 
plied, in  a  very  subdued  voice,  "  That 
is  a  new  student — Mr.  Cuneo."  "  Oho — 
oo— o,"     Whistler  answered,  and  stepping 


resumed :  "  You  know,  er — r — r,  that  sort 
of  work  would  get  you  prizes,  and  your 
drawings  would  be  framed  and  hung  on 
the  walls  at  these  other  schools.  Yes, 
yes. — You  know  youMl  go  on  working  like 
that  for  four  or  five  years  and  you'll  never 
know  anything  ! ! "     Another  pause,  and  a 


'Gowi  morning,  gentlemen:  I  hope  you  are  all  welt.'" 


daintily  across  the  room  he  stood  behind 
me.  He  was  silent  so  long  that  I  became 
horribly  uncomfortable.  He  at  last  broke 
the  silence  by  *'  Splendid,  marvellous, 
ve-  -ry  good,  ve  —  ry  good  !  '  Then  he 
paused.  With  a  glow  of  satisfaction  I  felt 
I  had  justified  my  existence.  Alas  for  my 
ignorance  of  Whistler  !     In  a  moment  he 


ripple   of  amusement   from    the    rest    of 

the  fellows.     Then  again  :  "  There  you  sit, 

drawing  a  figure  on  a  white  sheet  of  jiaper, 

which  to  begin  with  is  absolutely  false,  as 

er  — er  — if  you    will    observe,    the   model 

is  a  delicate   silhouette    ngainsl    a   green 

background.     The  composition  before  me 

is  empiiasised  by  the  er 
)igitized  by  ^ 
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white.  It  is  a  tone-harmony,  enveloped 
in  atmosphere.  Here  you've  not  only  lost 
the  effect,  but  changed  the  scheme  en- 
tirely. My  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Cuneo,  is  to 
paint —draw — draw  with  your  brush,  and 
endeavour  to  produce  what  you  see  before 
you."  Then,  as  he  walked  off,  "  You  may 
be  shocked  with  the  result  ! " 

Needless  to  say,  that  was  the  first  and 
last  drawing  I  made  in  that  class.  From 
that  time  forward  I  started  to  paint,  and 
when  1  was  noticed  at  all  I  got  the  very  brief 
and  lucid  criticisms  that  VViiistler  was  so 
famous  for.  "  Yes — yes  ;  now  that's  better, 
that's  better  :  it  rather  looks  as  if  you  had 
squeezed  the  tubes  on  to  the  canvas." 

My  term  of  office  as  inassier  or  monitor 
commenced  in  a  very  amusing  way.  I 
was  summoned  one  day  by  Madame : 
Mr.  Whistler  wished  to  speak  to  me.  1 
immediately  concluded  my  career  at  the 
Acad^mie  was  at  an  end — that  I  had  been 
found  wanting,  and  unworthy  even  to 
follow  humbly  in  the  great  man's  footsteps. 
This  was  also  the  general  impression  in 
the  class,  for  as  I  closed  the  door  the 
fellows  called  out  "  Good-bye,  Cuneo,  old 
chap ! " 

Whistler  was  standing,  an  impressive 
figure  in  black,  the  long  overcoat  buttoned 
down  to  his  ankles,  the  poet's  hat  and 
black  gloves  all  complete.  1  had  hardly 
entered  the  room  before  he  wheeled 
round  and,  looking  sternly  at  me,  said  : 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Cuneo,  you  er — er — 
seem  a  very  conscientious  and  hard- 
working young  man,  and  I  think— er — I 
think — er — you'll  get  on." 

In  my  agony  I  blurted  out,  **  But,  Mr. 
Whistler,  I  am  painting  entirely  at 
present." 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes  !     I    want   you  to 

become    massier    here,    as    Mr.  is 

leaving.  I  know  you  will  do  your  best 
to  get  the  right  sort  of  pupils  in  this  class. 
You  must  understand  my  aim  is  not  to 
get  this  school  into  the  position  of  those 
other  French  Academies,  where  anybody 
is  accepted  who  will  pay  the  usual  fees. 
No,  we  don't  want  the  ordinary  student 
just  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  class.  We 
want  real  born  artists,  men  who  consider 
art  a  science,  not  a  trade.  Men  er — men 
er  .  .  .  these  fellows,  these  cr  .  .  .  we  want 
none  of  your  cow-punching  Americans, 
who  have  done  portraits  for  two  bits 
(twenty-five  cents,  or  one  shilling)  over 
there,  and  think  they  can  come  here  and 
join    ffiy    school !      They    are    certainly 


undesirable,  and  are  not  wanted  here — 
not  wanted  here." 

Then,  shaking  his  gloved  finger  in  my 
face,  he  resumed.  "  And  there  are  others, 
who  come  from  London,  from  that  school 
er — we've  got  some  of  them  here  now  ! 
They  are  no  credit  to  my  schopl.  You 
know  the  girls  are  much  stronger,  much 
stronger !  I'll  try  and  come  round  next 
Friday.  Good  day. — Madame,  j'ai  parle 
avec  M.  Cuneo:  il  comprend  bien,"  and 
without  another  word  he  left  me. 

On  the  mornings  of  Whistler's  intended 
visits  all  were  on  the  alert,  and  ordinary 
things  were  thrust  aside.  Tordo,  the 
excitable  Italian  attendant,  acted  as  scout, 
and  was  stationed  at  the  end  of  the 
Passage,  commanding  a  good  view  of 
Whistler's  studio.  Madame  hung  out 
of  the  window.  At  the  first  signs  of 
Whistler's  approach  Tordo  raced  back, 
Madame  instantly  took  the  alarm,  burst 
into  the  studio  with  "  Signor  Cuneo ! 
Signor  Wheestlair ! "  and  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  come,  and  we  heard 
her  ruthlessly  silence  her  husband,  who 
was  tranquilly  playing  Verdi's  "  Miserere  " 
on  his  harp.  Almost  before  the  last 
strains  had  ceased  there  was  a  violent 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  one  of  the  Americans 
remarked,  **  That's  Whistler's  clutch." 
Madame,  by  this  time  composed  and 
smiling,  opened  the  door  in  a  calm  and 
casual  manner.  After  exchanging  the 
usual  greetings  she  came  to  the  studio 
and  motioned  me  out  of  the  room,  amid 
the  sniggers  of  the  others.  Of  course  the 
understanding  was  that  we  were  all 
unaware  Mr.  Whistler  was  in  the  place. 
He  bowed  to  me,  said  good  morning,  and 
asked  me  to  announce  him,  mentioning 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  **  very  busy 
this  morning — very  busy.  Have  only  just 
come  to  see  er — how  everybody  is — really 
cannot  stay." 

I  opened  the  studio  door,  and  sheepishly 
walking  down  the  shallow  steps,  said : 
"Gentlemen,  Mr.  Whistler."  This  naturally 
surprised  them  very  much. 

Whistler  came  forward  and  stood  on 
the  landing,  bowing  graciously.  "Good 
morning,  gentlemen  :  1  hope  you  are  all 
well." 

The  fellows,  looking  uncommonly  like 
tin  soldiers,  mumbled  some  reply. 

Having  been  relieved  of  his  hat,  coat, 
and  cane,  the  great  man  was  soon  chatting 
amongst  us.  Suddenly  dropping  the 
subject  he  was  discussing,  he  pointed  to 
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a     canvas    and     said,     "  Whhoo's    done 
that  ?  " 

The  perpetrator  of  the  study  slowly 
emerged  from  the  group,  like  a  guilty 
schoolboy  hauled  up  for  some  dreadful 
offence.  AVhistler's  mere  addrps*;  nlwavs 
made  yc 

"Oho 

"  Yes, 
and-so.'*' 

"  Yes 
somethii 


The  palette  was  produced,  and  a  look 
of  horror  overspread  Whistler's  face. 

**  (iood  gracious  !  1  say,  Mr.  Cuneo,  have 

you  shown  Mr. the  arrangement  for 

the  palette  ?  " 


'/  see  in  the  model  a  beautiful  envelopment,  the  atmosphere.'" 


thing,  but  there's  such  a  lack  of  er  -of  cr 
-  er — it  — m-ni-m,  yes,  yes,  yes,  I  see  in 
the  model  a  beautiful  envelopment,  the 
atmosphere ;  there's  hardly  an  edge — it 
turns.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  palette 
like  ?    let  me  see  it,  let  me  see  it !  " 


"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Whistler,  he  hasn't 
been  here  very  long.'' 

"  Well,  let  me  see — have  you  got  any 
brushes?" 

They  were  handed  to  him,  and  he 
looked   at    them    verv  ( doubtfully.       He 
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then  took  the  palette  and  proceeded  to 
get  it  into  a  fit  condition  to  use.  Deciding 
on  the  general  tone  of  the  model,  he 
mixed  with  the  knife  a  lump  of  paint  to 
represent  this  tone,  then  dragged  in 
similar  colours,  light  and  dark,  to  form 
the  transitional  tones  from  light  to  shadow. 
There  was  a  look  of  great  admiration  at 
the  sight  of  what  he  had  produced ;  the 
palette  was  now  a  true  harmony  in  every 
sense ;  in  itself  it  would  almost  have 
served  as  a  picture,  thus  illustrating 
Whistler's  words  that  **the  picture  was 
practically  finished  on  the  palette." 

Having  nowgoteverything  in  satisfactory 
working  order,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  engagement,  and  that  the 
poor  model  had  been  posing  before  he 
came,  and  had  patiently  stood  through 
the  tedious  twenty  minutes  of  preparatory 
work,  Whistler  started  to  "transfer"  to 
the  canvas. 

We  all  crowded  around,  breathlessly 
watching  his  every  movement :  this  was 
certainly  a  treat  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Intense  interest  was  depicted  on  our 
eager  and  pleased  faces,  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  inwardly  felt  horribly  elated  and  a 
great  pity  for  those  of  our  fellow-students 
who  were  not  present. 

There  stood  frail  little  Whistler,  staring 
at  the  model  as  though  she  were  a  ghost ; 
open  eyes  and  mouth,  working  on  the 
palette,  he  held  his  breath,  then  slowly 
extending  his  arm,  and  gently  but  firmly 
drawing  the  brush  along  the  canvas,  he 
uttered  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  puff  of 
relief,  ending  with  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 
This  painful  process  was  repeated  at 
almost  every  touch,  and  was  exceedingly 
comical.  It  was  marvellous,  though,  to 
see  the  transformation  he  wrought :  from 
an  ordinary  study  he  changed  it  to  a 
canvas  containing  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  master. 

As  time  went  on  uneasiness  prevailed ; 
we  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
leant  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  ex- 
changed glances  of  sympathy  with  the 
model,  who  was  lifting  first  one  leg,  then 
the  other,  in  a  wild  endeavour  to  get  the 
blood  to  circulate,  making  horrible  faces 
as  she  looked  at  the  clock.  (Whistler 
would  only  have  women  models,  never 
men.)  This  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
on  Whistler,  who  became  more  and  more 
excited,  his  strokes  more  energetic,  and 
the  white  lock  reared  itself  defiantly  in 
his  dishevelled  hair. 


With  a  louder  puff  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it,  Whistler  suddenly  laid  down 
the  brushes,  saying,  "  I  think  that's 
better." 

Our  enthusiastic  praises  were  not  wholly- 
due,  I  fear,  to  the  very  fine  lesson  we 
had  received;  being  merely  mortal,  we 
thought  of  mundane .  things,  and  we  were 
all  keenly  conscious  that  our  dinner-hour 
was  long  past.  The  model  took  instant 
advantage  of  the  break,  and  limped 
across  the  room  incoherently  muttering 
something  about  its  being  the  last  time 
she  would  pose  here. 

Whistler  informed  me,  as  I  heljxid  him 
into  his  coat,  that  he  would  come  next 
Friday,  and  read  us  some  passages  from 
his  book  that  he  thought  would  be  of 
some  benefit  to  us.  Mounting  the 
shallow  steps,  he  paused  on  the  little 
landing  at  the  top,  and  with  his  usual 
courteous  bow  made  his  exit. 

We  surged  round  the  picture,  and 
several  laughing  offers  were  made  for  it ; 
but  the  lucky  possessor  carried  it  off 
triumphantly,  for  I  am  sure  that  up  to 
the  last  moment  he  had  exj^ected  W^histler 
to  say,  "  I'd  better  take  this  with  me." 

True  to  his  word,  on  the  following 
Friday  he  appeared,  and  sufnmoning  us 
all  around  him  like  an  Indian  chief 
holding  a  council  of  war,  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  high  tabouret,  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  famous  Gentle 
Art^  he  solemnly  read  us  extracts ;  accen- 
tuating passages  with  his  gloved  hand, 
occasionally  looking  up  and  asking  some 
of  the  foreigners  if  they  understood — 
sometimes  even  translating  for  their 
benefit. 

A  Scotchman  who  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  Whistler's  opinion  on  some  of  his 
sketches  had  begged  me  to  speak  to  him 
that  morning.  1  must  mention  here  that 
no  student  could  approach  the  Professor 
direct — everything  had  to  be  done  through 
the  massier.  I  accordingly  went  up  to 
Whistler  and  asked  him  if  he  would  look 

at  a  few  sketches  Mr. wished  to  show 

him. 

"  Sketches  ?  oh,  well  —  er  —  yes,  yes, 
certainly." 

Very  elated,  Mr. ranged  his  works 

neatly  in  a  row  on  a  divan  in  a  good  light, 
and  waited  with  much  complacency  for 
the  verdict. 

They  were  the  sort  of  thing  Whistler 

disliked  extremely,  being  without  harmony 

or   thought— in  fact,  the   firstling  that 
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*\Ne  all  crowded  around,   breathlessly  watching  his  every  movement.'^ 


presented  itself.  Whether  it  was  the  man's 
knickerbockers  or  the  lack  of  quality  in 
his  work  that  influenced  the  judgment 
one  will  never  know. 

Whistler  stooped  and  most  carefully 
studied  each  sketch,  one  after  the  other, 
then  coming  back  to  the  first  one  (an 
old  peasant  woman,  her  face  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  a  huge  candle  flaring  in 
the  foreground),  he  again  looked  at  it  long 


and  hard,  then  quietly  turning,  said  in  a 
dangerously  subdued  tone  : 

"  How  beautifully  you've  painted  the 
candle  !     Good  mornini;,  gentlemen." 

I    shall     never    forget   the    crestfallen 

aspect    of    as    he    packed    up    his 

sketches. 

This  was  Whistler  at  his  worst ;  but  the 
following  incident  shows  how  really  kind 
he  was  beneath  the  crust  (fi^s^^^J-^^X^y 
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when  he  saw  an  earnest  and  conscientious      Whistler  said,  "  M-m — just  wait  a  minute," 
student.  and    rushing    back    into    the    room    he 

A  well-known  American  portrait-  turned  every  picture  with  its  face  to  the 
painter  armed  with  a  full-length  portrait  wall,  and  took  the  one  that  he  was  en- 
study  taken  off  the  stretcher  and  rolled  gaged  on  off  the  easel.  Then,  motioning 
up  under  his  arm,  ventured  to  call  on  the  American  in,  he  sat  down  and  said, 
Whistler    one     Sunday     morning.      His      "  Now  what  do  you  want  ? — you  know  1 

am  fearfully  busy  to-day ;  it's  really  not 
the  day  to  come  and  see  me ;  but  sit 
down,  sit  down." 

ig   start, 
5S  in  the 


"Whistler  stooped  and  most  carefully  studied  each  of  the  Scotchman's  sketches." 

modest   knock    brought    the   great    man  Whistler   scanned    the    painting    most 

himself  to  the  door.     Opening  it  a  very  critically,  and  suddenly  blurted  out,  "  But 

little    way,    he  thrust   out    his   head   and  what  are  you  doing  this  for  ?  ' 

demanded    irritably,    "  What    brings    you  *'  Well,  I  thought   I  could  finish  it  and 

here  ? — what  do  you   want  ?  "     My  friend  send  it  to  the  Salon." 

stammered  out  that  he  was  a  student  and  "  But  what's  the  £food  of  that?     What 


had   a    study    that    he    would  much  like      good    will   that   do    you?      It's  hung  on 

3tten — it's<-much  be 
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to   work   for   yourself    and    not    for   the 
Salon/' 

He  then  stooped  down  and  picked 
the  canvas  up  and  carefully  pinned  it 
on  the  wall,  then  surveyed  it  silently  for 
some  time.  **  Yes,"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  it*s  carefully  done.     You  have  a  certain 


colouring,  and  so  forth.  Whistler  going  off 
into  one  of  his  quiet  chuckling  laughs. 

Suddenly  Whistler  said,  "  1  see  you  are 
not  here  from  any  mercenary  motives,  so 
sit  down  and  we'll  have  a  little  chat." 

Whistler  became  quite  confidential,  as 
they   talked   on    American   art    and    the 


amount  of  charm  and  repose,  and  er — 
the  colour  is  quiet.  You  don't  work  in 
the  schools,  do  you  ? "  Then  putting 
the  picture  he  had  been  painting  on  the 
easel,  he  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
this  ? — what  do  you  see  in  this?  " 

My  friend  said  that  he  saw  a  beautiful 
feeling  of  atmosphere,  and  soft,  subdued 


different  works  of  different  men,  and  at 
last  said :  "  Well,  you  know  you're  a 
curious  fellow,  cutting  a  canvas  off  a 
stretcher  like  that." 

**  I  thought,"  said  my  friend,  "  it 
would  \ye  easier  to  carry ;  and  besides 
it  doesn't  matter — I  am  going  to  paint  it 
over  again." 
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"  Ah !  that's  a  good  idea :  you  go 
home  and  paint  twenty  of  those,  and 
maybe  you'll  get  a  good  one." 

"  Could  I  show  you  my  next  attempt, 
Mr.  Whistler  ?  " 

"Certainly,  certainly;  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  anything  you  do.  Good 
gracious !  it's  after  twelve,  and  I've  done 
nothing  :  you  have  wasted  my  time  most 
horribly.    Good  morning — good  morning." 

I  can  hardly  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Academie  Whistler  without  referring  to 
the  girl  students,  whom  he  considered  his 
stronger  class.  He  never  had  a  more 
ardent  lot  of  followers ;  they  adored 
him,  and,  being  more  susceptible  to  the 
emotional  side  of  his  influence,  under  his 
tuition  they  turned  out  really  charming 
studies.  On  certain  days  the  girls  ap- 
peared more  smartly  dressed  than  usual — 
some  were  even  resplendent — and  to  the 
uninitiated  in  the  Quarter  these  gay  toilettes 
almost  suggested  a  festive  occasion ;  but 
no,  it  was  merely  that  Mr.  Whistler  was 
expected.  Only  a  few  worked  at  their 
painting,  blouses  were  discarded,  and 
there  was  a  general  air  of  nervous  expec- 
tation. 

On  these  days  visitors  were  denied 
admittance,  and  it  was  almost  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  be  found  in 
the  place.     By  mistake  one  day  I  opened 


the  door,  and  was  rushing  in,  when  I  was 
stopped  short  by  many  angry  eyes  turned 
on  me.  I  fled  out  of  the  room  as  I 
became  aware  that  Mr.  Whistler  was 
criticising.  The  picture  has  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  me  :  there  he  was 
in  his  tightly  buttoned  black  frock-coat, 
his  monocle  gleaming  in  his  eye,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  girls  who  hung 
on  his  slightest  word.  He  was  daintily 
wiping  his  finger-tips  on  a  snowy  hand- 
kerchief which  the  massier  held  before 
him.  I  heard  him  utter  the  momentous 
words,  in  his  most  working  manner, 
"And  is  that  what  they  taught  you  at 
the  Slade  ?  " 

The  career  of  the  Academy  came  to 
an  end  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  infrequent  visits  owing  to  his 
bad  health.  The  students  dwindled  away, 
and  eccentricity  reigned  supreme.  Foolish 
quarrels  arose,  and  in  one  instance  a  fight 
partly  took  place  because  an  American 
student  would  insist  on  coming  to  work 
in  knickerbockers  and  painting  with  flat 
brushes.  He  was  considered  no  artist, 
and  was  asked  to  leave  the  class.  The 
school  received  its  death  blow  when,  for 
some  reason  that  I  fail  to  remember, 
Mr.  Whistler  was  absent  for  a  month  or 
more.  The  proprietor  then  promptly 
closed  the  school. 


WHEN  YOU  PASSED  BY. 

BY    WINIFRED  SUTCLIFFE  GREAVES. 

WHEN  you  passed  by  my  window 
A  sunbeam  pierced  the  gloom, 
And,  banishing  November, 
Made  summer  in  my  room. 
I  saw  the  sunshine  flood  the  sky 
When  you  passed  by — when  you  passed  by  1 


When  you  passed  by  my  window 
My  heart  sang  joyously 
Because  you  paused  a  moment 
To  i^ivc  a  smile  to  me. 
And  all  ihc  dny  my  hopes  ran  high 
Because  you  smiled  in  passing  by  ! 
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RAOUL.  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE. 

BY  H.  C.    BAILEY. 

Illustrated  by  ALEXANDER  C.  BALL. 


Vn.-RAOUL  EARNS  HIS  NAME* 


THERE  was  trouble  in  Antwerp. 
Each  man  called  his  brother  a 
fool. 

On  the  night  before,  Gianibelli  the 
Mantuan  had  promised  that  his  fireships 
should  blast  a  hole  in  Parma's  bridge 
across  the  Scheldt.  Then  Admiral 
Jacobzoon  was  to  drive  Parma  into  the 
river,  all  the  bridge  would  be  smashed, 
and  the  fleets  of  Zeeland  would  bring 
relief  to  the  leaguered  town. 

Gianibelli's  fireships  had  done  their 
work  nobly.  Never  were  such  fireships. 
They  had  duly  rent  a  great  gap  in  the 
bridge,  they  had  sent  a  thousand  of 
Parma's  soldiers  to  heaven  or  hell.  But 
that  was  all.  And  now  in  the  daylight 
Antwerp  saw  Parma's  men  working  like 
beavers  to  repair  the  wreck,  and  knew 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  Scheldt  would  be 
barred  once  more  and  relief  as  far  away 
as  ever. 

So  all  Antwerp  was  out  on  the  quays 
talking  about  it  and  settling  twenty  times 
a  minute  whose  fault  it  was.  The 
Admiral  "  Runaway  Jacob,"  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  the  hymnbook-making  burgo- 
master, Hohenlo,  general  and  wine-barrel 
— all  these  and  a  dozen  more  were 
blamed  for  it.  Antwerp  had  found 
intense,  satisfaction  in  picking  out  new 
men  to  blame  for  the  siege  ever  since 
the  siege  began.  To  be  just,  there  were 
many  that  deserved  blame — no  fewer 
than  every  man  in  Antwerp  save  one. 

That  one  was  Raoul.  He  had  risked 
his  life  and  near  lost  it  to  cripple  Parma 
and  give  Antwerp  time.  And  Antwerp 
had  failed  to  break  the  dykes  that  would 
have  made  a  siege  impossible,  failed  to 
ammunition  itself,  fliiled  even  to  victual 
itself.  Antwerp  was  a  fool.  Raoul  sneered 
at  it  and  cursed  it— and  fought  for  it  still. 

Raoul  was  in  the  crowd  on  the  quays, 
wandering  hither  and  thither,   listening. 
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The  babble  was  instructive,  if  not 
edifying.  There  was  no  word  of  the 
common  cause,  of  the  future  :  all  spoke 
of  the  past  and  their  private  losses  and 
other  folks'  roguery.  No  man  had  a  good 
word  to  say  of  any  man.  Raoul,  his  nose 
high,  sniffing  disdainfully,  remarked  to 
himself  that  Antwerp  town  was  a  den  of 
apes.  Some  fool  climbed  upon  a  bollard 
and  began  to  accuse  burgomaster,  general 
and  the  rest  of  taking  bribes  to  betray  the 
town.  Toward  him  surged  the  crowd. 
Raoul  jerked  himself  out  of  the  rush  and 
came  to  the  quay  edge.  A  few  yards 
away,  close  by  the  speech-making  fool, 
stood  a  slip  of  a  girl  in  black.  But  she 
too  cared  nothing  for  the  speaker.  Her 
back  was  turned  to  him,  she  looked  down 
into  the  swift-running  tide.  Still  the 
crowd  was  pressing  to  the  fool's  speech : 
the  mass  was  jammed  tight  about  him ; 
the  girl  was  thrust  to  the  verge  of  the 
quay.  But  she  made  no  effort  to  move. 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder  once,  and 
Raoul  saw  a  calm,  white  face,  then  she 
gazed  down  again  at  the  tide.  The 
crowd  swayed.  Without  a  cry,  without 
an  effort  to  save  herself,  she  fell. 

But  Raoul  had  seen.  When  her  face 
rose  out  of  the  water  he  was  swimming 
towards  her.  His  hand  gripped  at  her 
hair  as  she  sank  a  second  time.  In  a 
moment  she  felt  stone  beneath  her  feet ; 
all  breathless  she  was  borne  up  the  quay 
steps.  At  the  top  he  set  her  down : 
**  Stand  back,  fools,  stand  back,"  and  he 
was  buffeting  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
He  came  back  with  a  hat  on  his  dripping 
head.  She  was  wrapped  in  his  dry  coat 
and  lifted  to  her  feet.  "Where  is  your 
home  ?  " 

"  In  the  street  of  St.  Michael." 
Raoul  broke  a  way  through  the  crowd 
and  hurried  her  on.     He  did  not  speak 
again,  and  she  l?a<^,nd%'@^il(f  ^  * 
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little  house  to  which  they  came,  and  she 
opened  the  door  with  a  key.  Then  she 
looked  at  Raoul,  but  he  signed  lier  in 
and  followed.  Into  a  bare  room  they 
came,  and  she  began  to  struggle  out  of 
his  coat. 

She  stood  before  him,  and  the  black 
dress  clinging  close  betrayed  the  lithe 
grace  of  her  maidenhood.  Black  hair  all 
disordered  hung  in  glossy  curls  about 
her  neck.  Her  bosom  was  quick,  her 
face  lightly  flushed.  Raoul  regarded  her 
gravely. 

Her  dark  eyes  fell.  "  I  I — I  ought  to 
thank  you,"  she  stammered. 

"  You  would  thank  me,  lady,  by  re- 
ceiving me  to-morrow,"  said  Raoul.  She 
bowed.  **  I  must  ask  your  promise,"  he 
said. 

Her  black  eyes,  wide  and  frightened, 
looked  for  an  instant  into  his.  Then  her 
face  flamed.  "  1 — oh,  indeed  I  promise  !  " 
she  gasped. 

Raoul  took  her  hand,  held  it  a  moment, 
and  went  out.  He  ran  gaily  home. 
Antwerp  was  to  be  interesting  after  all. 

In  all  his  best  (he  pathetically  records 
that  it  was  no  better  than  crimson  woolsey) 
he  came  again  to  the  street  of  St. 
Michael.  The  girl  herself  opened  the 
door.  Raoul  came  in,  making  fantastical 
courtly  bows.  "  You  save  me  asking  for 
one  whose  name  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  have  no  servant.  I  am  called 
Margaret  Van  der  Wyn." 

"  And  I  Raoul— de  Tout  le  Monde  if 
you  ask  a  surname,  for  my  father's  I 
never  knew.  In  the  service  of  the  Estates 
of  Holland,  and  wholly  at  yours."  He 
made  another  magnificent  bow. 

But  the  splendour  of  it  escaped  Mistress 
Van  der  Wyn,  who  coldly  bade  him  sit. 

Raoul  sat  and  put  off  some  of  his  airs. 
**  Mistress  Van  der  Wyn,  I  asked  you  to 
promise  to  receive  me  because  I  wished 
to  be  sure  that  you  would  be  alive  to- 
day." 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson.  "You — 
you  have  no  right,"  she  stammered.  "  1 
—I " 

"  When  one  wishes  to  live  one  does 
not  fall  into  the  Scheldt  at  flood  without 
a  struggle,  without  a  cry." 

After  a  moment,  while  he  heard  her 
breath,  glowing  defiant  eyes  met  his. 
"  And  if  1  did  !  "  she  cried.     "  If  I  did  1  " 

"If  you  did  seek  death,  it  was  because 
you  are  in  trouble.  So  since  you  are  in 
trouble,  mademoiselle,  I  am  here." 


"  I  have  not  asked  your  help,"  said  the 
girl  proudly. 

Raoul  looked  at  her  long.  *'  I  think 
you  would  never  ask  help  of  any  man." 

"  At  least,  sir,  I  ask  none  of  you." 

"  It  is  I  who  ask  you  to  accept  it." 

"  You  have  no  right !  " 

Raoul  leant  towards  her.  "Will  you 
stand  by  that,  mademoiselle  ?  Have  I  not 
earned  the  right  to  help  you?"  The 
girl's  lip  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  dull 
above  pallid  cheeks.  Raoul  laid  his 
hand  on  her  knee.  "  Mademoiselle,  I 
have  perilled  my  life  half  a  hundred 
times.  Believe  me,  it  is  always  worth 
while  to  live.'' 

"  I — I  am  afraid,"  said  the  girl,  and 
l>egan  to  cry.  "  Oh,  indeed,  indeed  I 
did  not  try  to  do  it — but  it  was  so  easy. 
I  am  cowardly.  I  am  all  alone."  Pride 
was  gone  now.  She  sat  sobbing,  and 
Raoul's  steady  warm  hand  held  hers. 
After  a  while  she  told  her  story. 

Her  father  had  been  a  goldsmith  in 
Brussels.  There  a  Dominican  monk  of 
the  Inquisition,  one  Father  Diego,  had 
spied  upon  them,  and  for  fear  of  the 
torture  and  the  stake  (they  were  Pro- 
testants), she  and  her  father  had  fled  the 
town.  They  came  to  Antwerp  purposing 
to  cross  to  England.  But  in  Antwerp 
her  father  had  fallen  ill  of  a  phthisis, 
and  for  his  comfort  they  had  bought  that 
tiny  house  in  the  street  of  St  Michael. 
When  Parma  threatened  the  siege,  their 
servants  had  fled,  and  all  alone  the  girl 
had  nursed  him  till  his  death.  It  was 
months  since  he  had  died,  and  ever  since 
the  girl  had  had  nothing  to  live  for,  no 
hope  of  happiness  but  to  join  him.  But 
indeed,  indeed  she  had  never  sought 
death.     Only  when  it  came 

Raoul  heard  her  to  the  end  and  said 
nothing.  You  would  not  expect  Raoul 
to  understand  how  life  could  have  no 
savour,  still  less  the  wish  to  die  because 
some  one  else  was  dead.  But  he  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  "  He  has  gone 
where  he  is  happy,"  said  Raoul  at  last. 
"  And  you  have  your  life  to  live.  Mordieu^ 
would  he  not  wish  you  to  live  it  bravely  ?  " 

"Yes  .  .  .  you  are  right  ...  I  will 
try.  You  see  I  am  not  very  brave.  I 
am  all  alone.  And  there  is  nothing 
to  do." 

"  And  I  am  all  alone  too.  So  we  will 
neither  be  alone  any  more.  I  am  your 
brother  Raoul,  and  you  are  my  little  sister 
Margot.     Will  you  adopt^m^i^^g^^ 
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Her  pale  face  darkened.  She  looked 
long  in  his  eyes.     "  I  should  like." 

**  And  by  the  good  God  I  will  be  true 
brother  as  long  as  you  will,"  said  Raoul 
slowly.  "  Faith,  my  shirts  and  my  stock- 
ings cry  out  for  a  sister.  Will  you  be 
good  to. them,  Margot  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  he  saw  her  smile. 
"  Oh  yes.     But  you  are  so  quick." 

Margot  made  him  a  perfect  sister. 
Day  by  day  Raoul  came  to  her  and 
abused  the  townsfolk  and  jeered  at  his 
leaders.  Day  by  day  Margot  was  sure 
that  the  townsfolk  were  horrible  and 
his  leaders  ridiculous.  Raoul  recounted 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  burgomaster, 
and  Margot  listened  as  she  listened  in 
church.  But  once  he  jeered  at  that 
church  of  hers,  and  then  the  cream  of 
her  cheeks  glowed  red  and  her  black 
eyes  flashed,  and  Raoul  heard  some 
truths  of  himself  that  no  one  had  told 
him  before. 

Raoul  was  no  bad  brother.  He  did  as 
much  of  the  harder  work  in  her  house  as 
she  would  let  him.  He  brought  her  such 
dainties  as  the  leaguered  town  would 
furnish.  He  talked  his  best  for  her.  He 
even  read  in  the  worn  Bible  that  she  gave 
him.  He  met  her  anger  without  a  sneer, 
and  was  not  too  lordly  when  afterwards 
she  prayed  his  pardon. 

And  he  never  sought  to  be  more  than 
a  brother.  Bnt  with  each  passing  day 
he  strained  harder  at  the  curb.  For  in 
his  thoughts  Margot  had  grown  to  be  no 
sister  of  his.  Raoul  had  come  by  a  way 
women  go  more  often  than  men.  He 
began  with  no  more  than  a  friend's 
kindliness  and  the  wish  to  help  her :  then 
love  came,  and  last  of  all  the  hot  passion 
of  desire.  Present  or  absent  he  saw  her 
always.  Little  red  lips  in  a  face  of  cream, 
blacic  eyes  that  glowed,  a  boy's  lithe  form 
graced  with  womanhood — his  Margot. 
Body  and  soul  yearned  for  her.  But  he 
hid  it  well.  That  leaguered  town  was  no 
place  for  marriage  or  love.  He  must 
have  her  in  safety  before  he  asked  for 
that.  The  Spaniards  threatened  every 
hour,  and  there  was  only  he  to  care  for 
her  honour,  her  life.  If  he  showed  his 
passion  while  she  was  still  in  peril  he 
asked  a  price  for  guarding  her.  He  had 
no  mind  to  bargain  for  love.  Not  till 
she  was  safe,  not  till  he  had  nothing  to 
give  her  but  himself,  would  he  ask  her  to 
give  herself  to  him. 

Nine  years  had   made   Raoul  a  very 


different  man  from    the   little   cut-throat 
who  served  Taddeo  of  Brescia. 

So  the  siege  dragged  on,  and  Raoul 
and  Margot  were  brother  and  sister. 
One  showery  May  afternoon  Raoul  bade 
her  good-bye. 

**  But  you  will  come  again  ?  "  she  cried. 

"I  mean  to  come  again.  You'll  not 
doubt  that,  Margot  ?  " 

"  No,  no  indeed. 

*'  But  I  go  to  sup  with  Parma."  And 
he  told  her  how  that  night  he  was  going 
to  spy  out  Parma's  forts  on  the  Kowen- 
styn,  and  what  force  was  in  them.  "  So 
it  may  be — good-bye." 

She  caught  his  hands.  "You  must 
not.  You  must  not,  Raoul.  Why  should 
it  be  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  no  one  else  go  but  me," 
said  Raoul. 

So  he  went,  and  came  back  unscathed. 
Then  in  a  day  or  two  he  hurried  in, 
cuirassed  and  armed,  to  tell  her  that  that 
night  they  were  to  sally  out  and  attack 
the  Kowenstyn,  "and  break  the  siege, 
mordieu,  and  save  the  town  and  little 
Margot." 

Of  that  night  battle  on  the  Kowenstyn 
the  histories  will  tell  you  :  how  they 
drove  the  Spaniards  off  the  dyke,  and 
Hohenlo  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  came 
gloriously  back  to  tell  the  town  that 
Parma  was  defeated  and  the  siege  done ; 
how  the  Spaniards  rallied  and  won  the 
dyke  again,  and  just  as  Antwerp  was  ring- 
ing joy- bells  for  its  deliverance  wounded 
and  dying  men  came  reeling  back  to  tell 
that  all  was  lost. 

Margot  sat  at  her  window  watching 
bonfires  blaze  in  the  daylight,  hearing  the 
roar  of  triumphant  cannon,  the  clash  of 
joyous  bells,  and  w^atching  anxiously. 
Raoul  came  up  the  street  all  foul  with 
mud.  She  gave  a  little  glad  cry  and  ran 
to  the  door.  Raoul  lurched  up  to  her. 
His  helmet  was  beaten  down  over  his 
eyes,  his  cheek  was  dark  with  stilTening 
blood. 

"  Beaten  !  beaten  ! "  he  said  hoarsely. 
Then  his  head  lolled  to  one  side  and  he 
fell  forward  on  her  breast. 

After  that  the  first  thing  he  remembers 
is  that  he  was  lying  in  a  bed,  quite  pain- 
less, and  wanting  much  to  sleep.  But  for 
days  he  had  been  in  no  case  to  know  any- 
thing. .  .  .  One  thinks  of  the  girl  all  alone 
by  his  bedside  while  he  raved,  while  he  lay 
in  stupor,  the  girl  who  tended  him  day  and 
night,  racked  with  fear  lest  he  too  should 
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die   and   leave   her   again    with   none   to      There  was  no  fight.     They  gave  up  the 

love.  .  .  .  She  saved  him.  .  .  .  After  sleep      town    to    Parma.       1 — I    could    not    tell 

came  a  great  hunger,  and  he  (luarrelled      you  while    you  were    ill.     Please    forgive 

with  Margot  because  she  would  not  give      nie." 

him  all  he  asked.     One  morning  he  woke,  Raoul    frowned    and    bit    his   fingers. 

and  saw  at  last  that  she  was  very  pale  and      **The  devil !"  he  muttered,  and  walked 

thin    and     red-eyed. 

Why  did  she  look  like 

that  ?     Had  he  been 

long  in  bed?     How 

many  days  ? 

Indeed  Margot  did 
not  know.  But  it 
was  many  days. 

Raoul  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow. 
*'  Many  days  ?  Then 
Parma — tnordieu, 
does  the  town  still 
hold  out  ?  " 

"  Oh     yes,"     said 
Margot.     **  Please  lie 
down,"  and  she  laid  . 
him  gently  back   on 
his  pillow. 

"  Then  can  you  get 
food  easily?"  Oh 
yes,  there  was  food. 
**Do  you  lack  money, 
Margot?  Sainte 
Aldegonde  owes 
me "  No,  Mar- 
got had  money 
enough.  And  would 
Raoul  take  his 
dinner  ? 

For  some  days  he 
ate  and  slept  marvel- 
lously. He  began  to 
walk  again,  and  very 
quickly  he  gathered 
strength.  More  than 
once  he  proposed  to 
go  out,  but  Margot 
begged  him  not,  and 
he  yielded.  He  was 
very  careful  of  Mar- 
got, and  now  it  was 
her  turn  to  sleep  long 
hours,  and  life  came 

back      to      her      face  "One  thinks  of  the  girl  all  alone  by  his  bedside." 

and    hier    eyes.      At 

last,    one    warm    summer   day    he   pro-  away  to  the  window.     Even  of  Antwerp — 

tested   that  out  he    must,  to  sec  Sainte  that  den  of  apes— he  had  hardly  thought 

Aldegonde.  that  it  would  let  Parma  walk  in  peaceably. 

Margot  sat  looking  at  him  a  moment,  "There  was   no   fight!"     And  twice  he 

and  flushed  before  she  spoke.     "Raoul,  had  near  died  to  save  this  cursed  cowardly 

Sainte  Aldegonde  is  gone.     I  lied.     The  town !    He   devised    oaths   for   Antwerp, 

town  surrendered  while   you   were   sick.  Yet  if  Parma  had  stornye4  his  way  m — 
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if  the  town  had  been  sacked  while  he  lay 
ill— then,  M argot  .  .   . 

Margot's  hands  were  on  his  arm.  **  Oh, 
Raoiil,  of  course  you  are  angry  with  me. 
But  I  could  not  tell  you  while  you  were 
so  weak.  I  know  you  wanted  to  save  the 
town  more  than  anything  in  the  world, 
and " 

Raoul  started  round,  his  eyes  gleaming, 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Margot !  " 
he  cried;  then  suddenly  let  her  go. 
*'  Little  sister,  you  are  worth  a  thousand 
Antwerps,  and  you  are  safe.  But  now  if 
the  Spaniards  are  in  I  must  get  you  out." 

**Ah,  Raoul,  but  not  yet.  You  are 
weak.     You  must  not  risk  yourself." 

Raoul  laughed.  **  Not  T.  Margot.  1 
want  to  live  while  you  are  alive." 

So  Raoul  went  out  and  took  the  air  on 
the  quays  and  in  the  taverns.  He.  had 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  he  was  Spaniard 
to  a  Spaniard,  Italian  to  an  Italian, 
Walloon  to  a  Walloon.  He  acquired 
much  information. 

When  he  came  back  that  night,  "  Mar- 
got, have  you  changed  your  religion  ?  "  he 
asked.  Margot  drew  herself  up,  and  the 
curl  of  her  lip  answered.  *'  I  thought 
not.  But  Parma  gave  all  heretics  a  week 
to  quit  the  town.  And  that  week  is  long 
past.  You  might  have  gone  but  for  me, 
Margot."  He  looked  at  her,  but  she 
would  not  meet  his  eyes  nor  speak. 

That  night  Raoul  tried  sword  play. 
His  wrist  was  slower  far  than  of  old, 
and  his  arm  tired  soon,  but  there  was  pith 
in  it.  Still  he  could  drive  his  dagger  half 
blade  deep  into  oak.  Ay,  it  might  serve 
against  one  man  of  no  skill  at  arms.  But 
the  old  conquering  speed  of  thrust  was 
gone — gone  too  the  stubborn,  untiring 
strength.  All  his  body  was  weary  after  a 
dozen  thrusts  and  a  lounging  walk  through 
the  town  He  was  in  no  case  to  guard 
Margot  through  a  country  swarming  with 
Spaniards  and  Walloons.  They  must 
wait.  And  yet  for  a  Protestant  maid  to 
wait  in  a  Spanish  town  was  the  devil's 
own  hazard. 

The  long  summer  days  passed.  There 
were  more  monks  in  the  town  than 
Raoul  wished,  but  none  molested  Margot. 
Raoul's  vigour  was  coming  back.  He 
was  the  best  of  friends  with  the  Spanish 
garrison.  He  had  learnt  that  Richebourg 
was  dead  and  his  regiment  in  Brussels,  so 
he  became  one  of  Richebourg's  Walloons 
left  behind  to  heal  his  wounds,  the  scars 
whereof  he  produced  for  a  testimony. 


Fortune  favoured  him  at  last.  An 
English  ship  came  into  Antwerp,  and 
Raoul  met  the  captain.  Raoul's  English 
was  sadly  to  seek,  and  the  captain's 
Flemish  horrible,  but  they  struck  a 
bargain  for  a  passage  to  Poole.  Raoul 
had  no  money  to  pay,  but  he  did  not 
confide  that  to  the  captain. 

He  told  Margot  the  good  news,  and 
Margot  laughed  and  cried,  and  thanked 
him  and  God.  "  But,  Margot,  have  you 
ever  ten  florins  in  the  world  ?  " 

Margot's  eyes  grew  round.  "  Yes, 
indeed,  and  much  more.  1  do  not  know 
how  much.  Come ! "  She  took  him 
down  to  the  cellar,  and  there  by  the 
candle-light  Raoul  saw  an  oaken  cofler 
clamped  with  iron.  Within  were  piles  of 
dull  gold  coin. 

**  Dianire,  Margot !  But  this  is  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  much."  said  Margot 
simply.  **  Father  was  thought  rich  in 
Brussels." 

Raoul  tried  the  weight.  It  was  as 
much  as  he  could  carry  easily.  He  had 
no  mind  to  be  seen  walking  the  streets 
with  a  coffer  that  was  small  yet  needed  all 
his  strength.  In  the  still  hours  before 
dawn  he  stalked  out  of  the  house  with  it, 
and  came  through  the  lonely  streets  to 
the  quay.  It  took  some  time  to  get  a 
gangway  run  ashore  from  the  Peggy  d 
Foole.  It  took  more  time  for  the 
captain  to  be  roused.  Then  the  coffer 
was  sealed  in  his  cabin  and  put  under  nis 
bunk.  Then  (to  the  mortification  of 
RaouFs  flesh)  there  were  mugs  of  English 
beer  to  be  drunk  and  English  jokes  to 
be  heard.  And  at  last  the  gold  was  left 
to  the  captain.  Something  had  to  be 
risked.  Raoul  did  not  think  he  risked 
much  in  trusting  this  wide  person  with  a 
round  face  and  twinkling  eyes. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  the  town  busy 
as  he  came  back.  But  the  street  of 
St.  Michael  was  more  than  busy.  Every 
window  had  gaping  faces,  every  door. 
Raoul,  his  pulses  quivering,  hurried  on. 
The  door  of  Margot's  house  was  open; 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  hall. 

A  harsh  voice  spoke  from  Margot's 
room :  '*  You  are  Margaret  Van  der 
Wyn,  who  fled  from  Brussels  with  her 
father  ?  " 

*'  I  am  Margaret  Van  der  Wyn." 

There  stood  Margot  amid  four  black- 
garbed,  black-veiled  men,  while  a  Domini- 
can monk  glowered  down  at  her.     Raoul 
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in  one  swift  glance  saw  their  case^amu/i 
of  the  Inquisition  four,  halberdiers  half  a 
score.  There  was  no  hope — no  merest 
chance. 

The  Dominican  spoke  again  :  "  Where 
is  your  father  ?  " 

"  I  thank  God  he  is  dead." 

"Then  you  thank  God  he  is  damned." 
The  Dominican  took  the  Bible  from  her 
bedside.     "  This  is  yours  ?  " 

"  It  is  mine." 

"Enough.  Bring  her  away."  He 
turned,  and  Margot  saw  Raoul.  She 
trembled  and  gasped,  and  caught  at  her 
heart.  Raoul  moved  no  whit.  The 
Dominican  came  up  to  him  :  "  What  have 
you  to  do  here,  sirrah  ?  " 

"  By  the  leave  of  your  reverence,  I 
lodge  here." 

"  You  know  this  woman  ?  " 

Raoul  looked  full  in  Margot*s  face 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "No  more 
than  I  know  an  innkeeper." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  Hans  Zeraerts  of  Richebourg's  Wal- 
loons, on  furlough  for  my  wounds." 

The  Dominican  glared  through  him. 
"Then,  sirrah,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  lodge 
with  heretics." 

Raoul  started  and  crossed  himself. 
"  Heretics  !  St.  Denis  preserve  me !  Is 
she  that  ?  Accursed  !  "  He  made  the  sign 
of  the  evil  eye  and  shrank  away. 

The  Dominican  turned  from  him  and 

signed  to  the  familiars.     The  procession 

formed.      The   halberdiers    tramped  out 

to  the  stones.     Between  the  black  robes 

[T/te  end  of  this  adventure  ivill  be 


Margot  came.  She  looked  at  Raoul, 
and  he  saw  the  shame  and  agony  in  her 
wide  eyes.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  monk  :  "  Your  blessing,  my  father," 
he  murmured. 

1  think  that  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
Raoul's  life.  Every  fibre  in  the  man 
must  have  yearned  to  be  by  Margot's 
side.  He  had  but  an  instant  for  thought. 
One  word,  one  look  unguarded,  would  have 
betrayed  him.  He  felt  her  anguish  at 
his  vile  answers.  But  he  played  his  part 
swiftly,  unflinching. 

Mighty  noble  it  would  have  been  to 
fling  himself  on  the  monk  and  slay  and 
slay  and  die  fighting  for  her.  Mighty 
noble  too  to  declare  himself  of  her  faith 
and  go  forth  with  her  to  the  prison.  So, 
when  she  shrieked  on  the  rack  and  in 
the  flames,  she  would  know  for  her 
comfort  that  Raoul  was  true.  Now  she 
thought  him  a  vile  coward — might  well 
think  him  so  to  the  end.  But  he  was 
free  with  his  wits  and  his  strength,  and 
at  worst  a  shot  out  of  the  crowd,  a 
clean-thrown  dagger  (Raoul  had  seen  the 
thing  done)  might  save  her  the  last 
agony  at  the  stake.  He  was  ready  to  let 
her  loathe  him  if  he  could  serve  her. 
That  seems  to  be  one  kind  of  love. 

You  sneer  ?  These,  you  think,  are  far- 
sought  excuses  for  a  cowardly  villainy. 
He  had  the  girl's  money,  of  course  :  he 
wanted  no  more  of  her  :  the  little  rogue 
thought  only  of  saving  his  skin.  Why, 
then,  if  you  call  him  a  coward,  read  on  to 
the  end. 
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I    SAW  him  through  the  London  mist, 
Through    rain    that    fell    like     oozing 
tears, 
I  heard  a  silence  'midst  the  strife 
Of  joy,  and  grief,  and  jeers  ; 
I  saw  him  pass  like  one  asleep — 
The  Grey  Shepherd  driving  his  sheep. 

The  leafless  branches  from  the  Park 
Hung  o'er  the  street  through  mist  and  space. 
They  screened  him,  trailing  strips  around 

His  shadowed,  formless  Face  ; 
I  saw  them  through  him  sway  and  sweep — 
The  Grey  Shepherd  driving  his  sheep. 


What  thoughts   he   thought   these  were   of 

grief. 
The  things  he  saw  these  would  I  shun, 
I  felt  that  atmosphere  of  tears : 

The  sheep  passed  one  by  one. 
What  desolate  watch  was  his  to  keep — 
The  Grey  Shepherd  driving  his  sheep  ? 

A  thousand  cries  rang  full  or  faint : 
There  passed  the  crowded  London  throng  : 
And  some  felt  coldness  like  the  grave. 

And  ran  their  glance  along ; 
Yet  read  not  in  their  pulses'  leap 
The  Grey  Shepherd  driving  his  sheep. 


Ah  !  no  man  saw  save   1  alone  ; 

And  where  he  was,  there  London  flowed  ; 

I  heard  no  cry  upon  the  air, 

No  hush  fell  on  the  road. 
Oh,  is  it  mine  to  kneel  and  weep, 
O  Grey  Shepherd,  driving  your  sheep? 

Agnes  Grozier  Perberts!^. 
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THERE  is,  I  think,  a 
regard  everything  in 
with  rifle-shooting 
serious  and  solemn 
business,  and  every 
one  who  takes 
pleasure  therein  as 
an  individual  of 
intense  and  por- 
tentous solemnity, 
segregated  alike 
from  the  amenities 
and  the  sporting 
interests  of  life. 
This,  at  any  rate, 
is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent my  own  ex- 
perience. Ac- 
quaintances who 
hear  that  I  am 
intent  on  rifle- 
shooting  are  apt  to 
approach  me  in  a 
manner  in  which  an 
air  of  commisera- 
tion is  subtly  blent 
with  condonation 
for  my  eccentricity; 
and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind 
must  be  within  the 
experience  of  most 
men  who,  whether 
civilians  or  volun- 
teers, have  a  repu- 
tation for  studying 
to  become  marks- 
men. 

I  do  not  know 
that  this  disability 
in  itself  would  be 
worth  a  second 
thought,  except   in 


tendency  to  so  far  as  it  may  deter  men  who,  whether 
connection      from   a   sense   of  patriotic   duly  or    any 

as    a     very      other  motive,  are  moved  to  learn  how  to 

handle  a  rifle,  at 
this  time  when  the 
subject  of  marks- 
manship is  so  em- 
phatically in  the 
air,  from  att.empting 
to  carry  a  half- 
formed  purpose  into 
execution.  I  am 
well  aware,  I  may 
add — lest  I  offend 
against  the  ortho- 
doxy of  militant 
experts  and  other 
severe  critics — that 
strictly  speaking 
within  the  service 
sdnse  a  civilian  can 
never  hope  to  be- 
come a  marksman, 
because  the  term  is 
by  them  only  ap- 
plied to  a  certain 
standard  of  effici- 
ency in  the  regulars 
or  in  the  volunteers. 
All  I  mean  by  the 
word  "  marksman- 
ship "  here  is  a 
degree  of  efficiency 
which  will  enable  a 
man  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  game, 
to  compile  a  decent 
score  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  cer- 
tainty, and,  if  his 
tastes  develop  that 
way,  to  compete  for 
one  or  other  of  the 
bits  prizes  ppen  to 


[Arthur  A\  eston. 

/?.  findon  Daoies,  King's  Prizeman,   1906. 
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all  comers  at  Bisley  and  other  meetings. 
To  become,  in  fact,  a  useful,  potential 
unit  for  the  hypothetical  civilian  army  of 
the  future  without  undue  sacrifice  of  the 
habits  and  pastimes  that  link  him  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  rifle- 
shooting  is  a  serious  business  and  ought 
to  be  taken  seriously ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  certainly  not  all  drill  and  buckram. 
It  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  exercise,  and 
it  has  nothing  of  barrack-yard  monotony. 
For  my  own  part,  I  suppose  1  must  count 
myself  out  of  court  as  an  enthusiast,  but 
I  think  I  can  safely  say,  of  the  hundreds 
of  men  I  have  coached  at  one  time  or 
another,  there  have  been  very  few  indeed 
who  have  not,  after  their  first  few  visits 
to  the  ranges,  fallen  under  its  fascination. 
Rifle-shooting  as  a  sport  and  a  pastime 
simply,  on  its  merits,  ought  to  rank  in 
interest  with  any  of  our  national  games. 
For  sheer  excitement  1  know  of  no  game 
to  equal  the  breathless  thrill  of  the 
moment  when  the  winning  or  losing  of  a 
prize  depends  upon  your  skill  and  judg- 
ment, for  the  interval  of  a  second  or  two 
that  elapses  between  the  touch  of  the 
trigger  and  the  result  of  your  shot  on 
the  target. 

Talk  about  the  glorious  uncertainties  of 
cricket !  1  have  seen  a  big  prize  lost  by 
a  pufl"  of  wind  that  upset  the  marksman's 
nicest  calculations  and  ruined  his  score. 
In  fact,  an  experience  of  this  kind  still 
rankles  in  my  memory.  It  was  at  Bisley, 
and  for  six  rounds  I  had  found  the 
bull's-eye  with  what  might,  to  the  onlooker, 
have  seemed  almost  mechanical  precision. 
I  was  firing  my  seventh,  and  a  big 
prize  depended  upon  it  If  I  had  been 
a  betting  man  1  would  have  backed 
myself  pretty  handsomely  for  the  "  highest 
possible "  at  the  6oo-yard  range ;  but 
at  the  very  moment  that  I  fired  my 
last  shot  a  sudden  puff"  of  wind  got  up 
straight  across  the  range.  Almost  before  I 
could  raise  my  glasses  to  read  the  result 
on  the  target  it  had  died  away,  for  the 
flags  all  along  the  range  were  hanging  as 
limp  as  when  I  had  last  looked  at  them  ; 
but  the  result  of  that  sudden  tricky  puff"  of 
wind,  that  rose  and  died  away  in  a  fraction 
of  time,  was  a  "  magpie,"  and  with  it  the 
loss  of  a  prize  I  had  coveted  keenly. 

No,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  precision 
both  of  the  arm  and  ammunition — for 
time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago 
either,  when  a  faulty  packet  of  ammunition 


might  at  any  time  knock  a  man  out  of 
the  running  for  the  King's  Prize — there 
is  all  the  sporting  interest  you  want  left 
in  rifle-shooting. 

Moreover,  1  maintain  that  rifle-shooting 
has  this  great  advantage  over  many  other 
outdoor  sports.  To  excel  at  most  games 
a  man  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  time, 
whether  his  fancy  be  rowing,  cricket, 
football,  or  possibly  even  skittles  and 
billiards,  to  training  and  to  keeping  him- 
self **  fit."  This  may  frequently  interfere 
with  the  avocations  of  his  everyday  life, 
and  with  his  prospects  in  his  business 
or  professional  career.  My  experience 
is  that  a  man  who  normally  leads  a  sane 
and  wholesome  life  can  reasonably  hope 
to  become  a  marksman  qualified  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  best  company, 
without  interfering  with  the  routine  of 
his  everyday  walk  and  business  in  life. 

Rifle-shooting  is  a  sport  that  can  be 
taken  up  at  almost  any  age  in  life. 
There  is  no  "  too  old  at  forty  "  about 
it.  The  veteran  of  sixty  is  by  no  means 
shelved  to  the  ranks  of  the  spectators. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  cannot  well 
take  it  up  too  young.  Even  regarded 
only  as  a  sport,  rifle-shooting  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  good  deal  in  its  favour. 

Now  for  any  one  who  feels  the  first 
stirring  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  rifle- 
shooting,  or  any  curiosity,  my  advice 
w^ould  be  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  at 
miniature  work — say  with  a  service  rifle 
with  an  adapter  or  the  Morris  tube.  He 
will  thereby  save  both  time  and  expense. 
The  result  will  very  probably  be  flattering 
to  his  self-esteem,  but  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  that.  At  any  rate  he  will  learn  the 
balance  of  the  rifle,  pick  up  something 
of  the  methods  of  holding  it  correctly, 
and  will  see  how  he  shapes. 

His  next  step  will  be  to  join  a  rifle-club, 
where  he  will  feel  the  stimulus  of  emula- 
tion and  the  zest  of  competition ;  because, 
as  at  golf,  no  man  need  ever  be  such  a 
dufier  that  he  will  not  find  some  one  who 
will  not  shoot  with  him  for  the  sake  of  a 
"  shoot."  He  will  also  learn  the  virtues 
of  patience,  and  not  to  expect  to  do  over- 
much during  his  first  or  second  season. 
He  will  learn  to  realise  the  need  for  fairly 
constant  practice  — say  one  or  two  after- 
noons a  week  at  the  ranges — before  he 
can  hope  to  attain  any  marked  degree  of 
proficiency. 

I  think,  too,  he  will  be  well-advised  to 
join  from  the  outset  a  club  vviiji  a  reputa- 
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tion  for  a  pretty  high 
standard.  It  will  not  only 
serve  to  whet  the  edge  of 
his  own  keenness,  but  he 
will  learn  much  from  the 
counsel  of  his  more  ex- 
perienced fellows.  I  do 
not  claim  good-fellowship 
as  the  monopoly  of  mem- 
bers of  rifle-clubs,  but  I 
think  we  may  fairly  say 
that  nowhere  is  the  old 
hand  more  ready  to  en- 
courage and  to  help  the 
beginner,  and  nowhere  will 
he  find  his  fellow-members 
take  a  keener  interest  in 
his  progress. 

At  this  stage  we  may 
take  it  that  the  tyro  has 
become  inoculated  with 
the  ambition  to  achieve  a 
certain  standard  of  marks- 
manship— in  fact,  to  de- 
velop into  the  best  shot  he 
has  it  in  him  to  become. 
By  this  time  the  niceties 
and  the  craftsmanship  of 
rifle-shooting  begin  to  enter 
into  his  calculations,  and 
incidentally  the  necessary 
outfit  and  the  question  of 
expense  become  matters 
of  some  concern. 

To  begin  with,  the  first 
essential  for  a  marksman 
is  to  have  a  first-class  rifle — 
a  gun  which  he  can  trust 
implicitly,  because  he 
knows  that  it  will  not  let 
him  down,  but  will  do  full 
justice  to  his  skill.  For 
this  it  is  positively  essential 
that  his  rifle  be  absolutely 
free  from  wear,  or  sooner 
or  later  it  will  let  him 
down.  A  good  rifle  by  a 
maker  of  repute  costs  about 
;^8,  and  its  life  is  variously 
estimated  from  800  to 
J, 600  rounds.  For  practi- 
cal purposes  I  put  the  life 
of  my  own  barrels  at  about 
1,000  rounds;  after  that 
they  are  likely  to  begin  to 
wear,  and  1  have  my  guns 
rebarrelled  (the  cost  is 
about  ^3). 

I  perhaps  have  my  rifles 


'There  is  no  excuse  except  slovenliness  (which  is  a  poor  one)  for 
persistent  faults  in  elevation,  when  once  a  man  knows  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  own  gun.' 

THREE  LESSONS  IN  SHOOTING*  . 
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rebarrelled  more  fre- 
quently than  a  good 
many  first-class  shots, 
but  I  prefer  to  he  on 
the  safe  side,  because  by 
the  time  you  have  fired 
1,000  rounds  through  it, 
the  best  barrel  must 
begin  to  show  signs  of 
wear.  The  constant 
friction  of  the  bullet 
passing  down  the  barrel 
wears  off  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  grooving  which 
gives  the  bullet  its  neces- 
sary "  spin."  This,  in 
conjunction*  with  the 
action  of  the  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  explosion  of 
the  cordite  in  the  breech- 
chamber,  causes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  erosion, 
which  tends  to  strip  small 
particles  of  nickel  off  the 
bullet. 

A  worn  gun  may  not 
only  cost  a  man  a  com- 
petition, but  affects  his 
standard  of  marksman- 
ship generally.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Bisley  he  may 
be  beaten  and  outclassed 
in  any  given  competi- 
tion, but  it  may  make 
all  the  difference  whether 
he  scores  31  out  of  a 
possible  35  as  the  result 
of  a  couple  of  flukes, 
even  if  with  this  score 
he  is  out  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  particu- 
lar prize,  or  whether, 
through  the  faultiness  of 
his  rifle,  he  returns  25 
or  less,  which  neces- 
sarily ruins  his  prospects 
in  the  aggregate,  by 
which  his  qualifications 
as  a  marksman  are  most 
generally  judi^ed.  The 
margin  of  diff*crence  may 
well  represent  the  con- 
dition of  his  barrel. 

Apart  from  his  rifle 
and  his  sul).scri[)ti()n  to 
the  club  of,  say,  a  guinea 
a    year,  his   main  item  of  ne  rifle  that  won  the  Kinu's  Prize. 

expenditure    will  he  for 

ammunition.     Roughly    it    works   out   as      market  prices. 


near  as  may  be  at  a 
penny  a  shot.  His  sub- 
scription will  about  cover 
his  range  expenses 
where  his  club  has  a 
private  range — and  in 
this  case  it  has,  of  course, 
to  foot  the  bill  for  its 
up-keep,  its  target  ex- 
penses, and  its  marker's 
wages  ;  or  where  it  rents 
one,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  most  metro- 
politan clubs,  from  the 
National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  Bisley.  Conse- 
quently, the  finances  of 
most  clubs  do  not  allow 
them  to  assist  materially 
in  providing  ammunition 
for  their  members.  Every 
time  he  goes  to  the 
ranges,  and  this  at  first 
must  be  at  least  once 
a  week,  he  will  fire  a 
mimimum  of  twenty-four 
rounds,  at  a  cost  of  two 
shillings.  As  a  rule, 
too,  the  competitor  jxiys 
the  small  entrance  fee 
which  covers  the  spoon 
or  other  trifling  prize  to 
lend  a  sporting  interest 
to  practice  firing. 

Incidentally  I  may  re- 
mark here  that  the 
question  of  the  expense 
of  ammunition  undoubt- 
edly presses  hard  and 
cripples  the  standard  of 
marksmanship  both  in 
the  case  of  volunteers 
and  of  the  rifle-clubs. 
It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  buy  ammunition 
of  a  standard  quality  at 
less  than  jQ^  per  thou- 
sand. The  volunteers, 
it  is  true,  have  a  Govern- 
ment allowance  which 
may  or  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  reach  the  standard  of 
efficiency  impo.sed  by 
the  War  Office.  The 
rifle-clubs  have  none. 
They  have  to  buy  their 
ammunition  at  ordinary 
If,  then,  the>Governmfnt 
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has  the  tenderness  it  professes  to  entertain 
for  members  of  rifle-clubs,  and  a  desire  to 
increase  their  numbers  as  the  raw  material 
for  home  defence,  the  first  step,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  to  enable  them  to  buy 
their  ammunition  at  a  reduced  scale — a 
course  which  they  adopt  to  encourage 
marksmanship  in  the  regular  forces.  The 
regulars  are  able  to  buy  their  ammunition 
for  practice  on  decidedly  favoured- nation 
terms ;  so  are  the  county  rifle  associations, 
bodies  which  have  no  real  official  status. 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  inevitable 
expense  due  to  the  cost  of  ammunition 
deters  many  men  from  joining  rifle-clubs 
and  becoming  valuable  members. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  to  raise  the 
subscription.  To  do  so  would  only  be  to 
exclude  from  membership  the  very  class  of 
the  community  we  are  most  anxious  to 
enlist. 

Having  considered  the  question  of  out- 
fit and  of  the  expense  connected  there- 
w^ith,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  budding 
marksman  in  the  exercise  of  his  skill. 
Of  these  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
fascinating,  and  the  most  constant  is  the 
question  of  wind  judgment.  It  is  this 
that  lends  the  constant  charm  of  variety  to 
rifle-shooting,  because  on  two  days  running 


Th9  vernier. 


The  method  of  sighting  over  a  line,  the   rifle 
being  now  pointed  at  the  bull's  eye. 

the  conditions  are  hardly  ever  the  same. 
It  is  his  capacity  for  estimating  the  value 
of  the  wind,  and  his  promptness  in  acting 
on  the  decision  he  has  formed,  that  make 
or  mar  the  marksman.  It  is 
a  problem  difficult  to  solve  by 
rule  of  thumb.  Experience  is 
the  only  teacher.  On  the  force 
of  the  wind,  of  course,  blowing 
at  the  moment  of  shooting, 
depends  the  marksman's  aim. 
It  remains  for  him  to  learn 
to  use  the  mechanical  devices 
which  enable  him  to  gauge  the 
wind-pressure,  and  to  allow  for 
it. 

The  back  sight  of  every  rifle 
is  formed  by  a  bar  held  in 
position  across  two  uprights. 
It  has  two  edges — one  plain, 
the  other  marked  by  a  V-shaped 
cut.  If  the  V  is  used  the 
shooter  must  make  his  own 
wind-allowances  by  aiming  to 
right  or  left,  off*  the  bull's-eye. 
In  practice,  however,  most  men 
prefer  to  reverse  the  slide,  and 
to  shoot  over  the  plain  edge  of 
the  bar.  For  this  purpose  they 
paint  thereon  a  thin  white  per- 
pendicular line,  over  which  the 
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The  wind-gauge. 
The  ihin  white  line  is  shown  on  the  bar. 

in  taking  aim.  The  white  line,  of  course, 
varies  in  distance  from  the  centre,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and  it  is 
the  usual  practice  to  use  a  wind-gauge  or 
verniertodeterminethepositionof  this  line. 
These  wind-gauges  of  the  pattern  most 
generally  in  use  are  divided  into y^^^th inch. 
A  xl^t^^  ^^^^  on  the  vernier  is  equi- 
valent to  I  inch  per  loo  yards  on  the 
target.  Thus,  at  600  yards,  ^J^th  inch 
on  the  vernier  would  be  equivalent  to 
6  inches  on  the  target.  The  calculation 
becomes  a  matter  of  mental  arithmetic. 
Supposing  there  be  36  inches  of  left  wind 
at  600  yards,  the  line  determined  by  aid 
of  the  wind-gauge  will  be  drawn  -^J^ths  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  sights,  or 
rather  of  the  zero  of  the  rifle;  for  the 
sighting  of  few  rifles,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  absolutely  accurate.  The  new 
service-rifle  has  a  V-shaped  nick  on  the 
backsight,  which  is  itself  capable  of 
lateral  adjustment — i.e.  it  can  be  moved 
to  either  side,  so  as  to  record  the 
necessary  wind-allowance,  as  it  were, 
automatically.  The  use  of  a  similar 
device  is  also  legitimate  on  the  long  Lee- 
Enfield  rifle.  At  present  either  method 
of  sighting  is  allowed  on  the  service-rifle. 
Personally,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  painted 
line,  because  it  is,  to  me  at  any  rate,  a 
simpler  matter  to  get  the  foresisj;ht  in 
accurate  alignment  with  the  single  straight 
line  on  the  backsight,  than  to  adjust  the 
foresight  accurately  in  the  middle  of  a 
V-shaped  nick. 


The  test  of  skill  in  shooting 
undoubtedly  is   to  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  wind  with  accu- 
racy for  every  shot,  because  the 
conditions  may  vary  between  the 
firing  of  each  single  round.     The 
beginner  who  has  once  mastered 
the  principles  of  elevation,  which 
can    be    done    with    reasonable 
care  and  practice  on  the  service- 
rifle,  may,  on  his  debut   at   the 
ranges,  chance  on  an  absolutely 
still   day,  and   pump  shot   after 
shot  into  the  bull's- eye  with  al- 
most mechanical  precision,  until 
he    goes   away  hugging   himself 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  marks- 
man   destined    to   a    record    of 
"  highest    f)ossibles."      On    the 
next   occasion    he  finds  a  light, 
fluky,    shifting    wind,    promptly 
goes  to  pieces,  and  retires  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  self-abasement ; 
for    it  is   obvious   that   a    strong    steady 
wind   does  not   make   nearly  as   difficult 
shooting   as   one  that   is   flickering,  con- 
stantly   varying,    and    behaving    in    the 
unaccountable      manner     which     seems 
peculiar  to  the  airs  of  heaven  at  a  critical 


The  backsight  lying  flat  on 
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stage  on  the  ranges.  I  have,  for  instance, 
shot  in  the  last  stage  of  the  King's  with 
lo  feet  of  wind  (/.«?.  we  were  aiming  lo 
feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  bull's-eye  in 
a  fair  breeze),  and  have  seen  some  fine 
scores  made.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
light  shifting  wind  that  never  seems  to 
blow  from  the  same  quarter  in  the  same 
strength  for  two  seconds  running,  1  have 
seen  the  finest  marksmen  go  to  pieces, 
and  have,  on  innumerable  occasions, 
followed  their  example  at  a  humble 
distance  myself.  Equally  disconcerting  is 
what  we  call  a  "fish-tail"  wind— one  which, 
blowing  from  front  or  rear,  some- 
times comes  from  the  right,  and 
sometimes  from  the  left. 

It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  the  monotony  of  rifle- 
shooting  as  long  as  the  wind 
takes  a  hand  in  the  game.  The 
conditions  are  always  varying, 
and  from  one  day  to  another 
you  can  never  foretell  what  they 
are  going  to  be.  For  example, 
the  last  stage  of  the  King's  Prize 
this  year  was  quite  an  easy  day. 
What  wind  there  was  was  steady, 
and  behaved  itself  admirably. 
The  second  stage,  however,  I 
started  shooting  with  7  feet  of 
wind  for  my  first  shot,  and 
finished  with  18  inches  for  my 
last.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  the  difference  in  the  force 
of  wind  between  firing  my  first 
and  my  twentieth  shot  was 
si  feet. 

The  flags  on  the  range  are  the 
guides  which  help  one  to  form 
an   estimate  as   to  the  strength 
of  the  wind,  and  which  are  the 
fingerposts  of  its  direction.     To 
determine    the    direction     of    the    wind 
rightly  is  hardly  less    important    than  to 
gauge    its   strength    correctly.      For   this 
purpose   in    the    marksman's    mind    the 
range    represents   a   clock-face   with   the 
target  at  twelve    o'clock  and   the    firing- 
point   at   six.       A  nine-o'clock  wind  {i.e. 
one   blowing   straight    across   the    range 
from    the   left)    may   veer   into,   say,    an 
eleven  o'clock  wind  (one  blowing  almost 
straight  down  the  range  from   nearly  the 
same  quarter),  and  will  therefore,  though 
of  the    same    strength,   need   about    half 
the  allowance  necessary  for  the  previous 
nine-o'clock  wind. 

A   similar   convenient    convention,    by 


the  way,  turns  the  target  into  a  clock 
face.  Thus  the  marker's  signal  of  a 
shot  as  "  three  inches  of  the  bull  at  five 
o'clock "  may  sound  cryptic,  but  it  tells 
the  party  most  concerned  the  exact  spot 
where  his  last  bullet  struck  the  target. 

Consequently,  a  good  deal  depends 
on  the  method  or  want  of  it  wherewith 
the  range  is  flagged.  The  Bisley  ranges, 
for  example,  are  flagged  about  as 
efficiently  as  they  well  can  be ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  ranges  marked 
by  a  single  flag  at  the  butts,  which, 
of  course,  tells  one  practically   nothing. 


The  rifling:  looking  down  the  barrel. 

Other  ranges  I  have  known  where  a 
flag  seems  to  be  placed  to  catch  a  draught 
down  a  gully  in  the  hills,  and  therefore 
is  frankly  misleading.  Most  ranges,  in 
fact,  have  their  peculiar  tricks  and 
idiosyncrasies,  which  have  to  be  learnt  by 
experience.  A  range  on  the  seashore  is 
very  different  from  an  inland  range,  because 
the  winds  off  the  sea  are  as  a  general  rule 
steadier.  The  beginner  who  wishes  to 
learn  to  be  a  marksman  should  try  to  time 
his  practice  for  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  the  wind  is  then  usually  most  variable. 
Early  in  the  morning,  between  say  eight 
o'clock  and  ten,  and  later  in  the  evening, 
after    five    o'clock,.^.^ij^^is(^^u^Jj^^Ji^ett> 
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steady   and    inclined    to   flatter   the    be-  are  men  who  have  ahvays  waited  for  their 

ginner.  lime,  and  in  consequence  have  failed  to 

For   example,    look  at   the   record    of  get  their   proixir  amount   of  practice  in 

scores   up   to    the    date    of    the    Bisley  difficult  weather, 

entries.     You  are  always  i)retty  well  sure  Apart  from  the  flags,  the  best  indication 


The  Gold  Badge  awarded  to  the  winner  of  The  N.R.A.  Badge  for  marksmen  in 

the  King's  Prize.  the  King's  Final. 


The  service  rifle  Championship  The  English   Twenty  Badge,  International    Match. 

Badge. 

HONOURS  FOR  THE  RIFLEMAN* 

to  find  a  certain  numl)er  of  men  whose  of  the  wind,  more  especially  at  long 
scores  throiiglioiit  llu;  earlier  part  of  the  ranges,  is  the  pare  of  the  mirage,  and  to 
year  are  coiisi)icuoiisly  good.  Yet  these  judge  this  again  experience  is"^  the  only 
high  scores  do  not  make  much  of  a  show  teacher.  A  really  powerful  telescope  is, 
at  Bisley.     The  explanation   is  that  they      however,  a   material   aid,  an^  this  \%  an 
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essential  in  every  rifleman's  equip- 
ment. ' 

The  average  beginner  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  mirage  as  a 
fatal  and  grievous  handicap.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  experienced 
shot  at  the  long  ranges  (800,  900, 
and  1,000  yards)  is  never  happy 
without  a  mirage — more  especi- 
ally in  a  light  wind.  The  only 
two  shots  I  fired  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  King's  Prize  when  I  could 
not  see  the  mirage,  were  both 
magpies.  The  wind,  witliout 
this  indication,  had  scored  off 
me. 

Another  point  the  beginner 
should  always  l)ear  in  mind  is 
to  record  each  shot  as  he  fires 
it,  in  his  score-book,  and  be  very 
accurate  in  marking  his  diagrams 
as  soon  as  his  shot  is  signalled 
on  the  target.  The  importance 
of  this  is  that  an  accurate  record 
of  every  shot  teaches  him  how 
to  hold  his  elevation.  Any 
marksman  may  be  at  fault  in  his 
wind  judgment,  simply  because 
the  wind  blowelh  where  it  listeth, 
and  no  man,  from  the  moment 
he  pulls  the  trigger  until  the 
bullet  arrives  on  the  target,  can 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
strength  thereof  But  there  is 
no  excuse  except  slovenliness 
(which  is  a  poor  one)  for  per- 
sistent faults  in  elevation,  when 
once  a  man  knows  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  own  gun.  For  of 
course,  in  a  matter  of  elevation, 
each  rifle  has  its  own  peculiari- 
ties, which  have  to  be  mastered. 
At  Bisley  the  other  day  I  picked 
up  a  strange  rifle,  and  missed 
the  target  wofuUy  at  200  yards. 

Having  made  up  one's  mind 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
wind,  my  advice  to  the  beginner 
is  to  fire  his  shot  at  once,  and 
not  to  hang  over  it  until  he  has 
had  time  and  possibly  reason  to 
change  it.  I  know  that  I  have 
the  reputation  for  firing  my  shots 
rather  rapidly,  and  I  do  this  of 
set  purpose,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  once  you  have 
made   your    calculations   to   the 

best    of    your    judgment,    it    only        The  tickets  used  in  recording  the  scores  of  competitors  for  thi 

promotes  indecision  to  hang  over  '^'"^iigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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your  shot.     On  the  other 
hand,  it    is   essential    for 
i         the     beginner     to     learn 
I  patience,     and      not     to 

b         throw  his  shots  away  wilh- 
I         out   taking    the    possible 
^         changes     of     conditions 
into  account. 

After    a     certain    age 
most   men,  I    think,  will 
be    well-advised    to    use 
orthoptics,  which  are  an 
undoubted   aid  in  focus- 
sing the  sight  when  taking 
aim.      Many  good  shots 
have   a    weakness    for  a 
complicated     apparatus ; 
for     myself,    I    find    the 
plain   pattern    in  general 
use  the  most  serviceable  : 
but  this  again,  no  doubt, 
■§      is  a   matter   of  personal 
^      idiosyncrasy,  on  which  it 
«>      would    be   dangerous    to 
^      dogmatise.       As   regards 
^      the  posture  for  shooting, 
5      there   is    now   practically 
"g      only  one  which  the  marks- 
g>      man  need  study,  and  that 
J      is  lying  down.     The  first 
j»»      thing  he  has  to  learn,  of 
I*      course,  is  not  to  lie  in  a 
^      plumb-line  with  his  target, 
^      but  at  an  angle  of  some 
^     forty-five    degrees.       So, 
|.      too,  in  the  matter  of  aim- 
?      ing,  most  good  shots  sight 
I      directly  under  the  bull's- 
eye.     Personally,  I  always 
aim   at   the   top    of    the 
target,    but   it   is    not    a 
method  I  should  care  to 
recommend.        On     one 
occasion  this  little  weak- 
ness probably  lost  me  the 
King's    Prize.       It    hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  bright 
day,    on    which    nothing 
except   the    buil's-eye   it- 
self was   visible;   conse- 
quently, I  went  all  over 
the    place,    as,    although 
my    wind-judgment    was 
good,  I   had  no  definite 
-^       -spot  on  which  to  get  my 

0  elevation. 

1  A  tip  which  beginners 
will  find  useful  is  to  get 
the  left  elbew  well  under 
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the  rifle,  and  to  hold  it  firmly  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  I  have  seen  many  men 
spoil  their  shooting  simply  because  they 
hold  their  gun  too  loosely  in  their 
fingers. 

I  am  often  cross-examined,  even  by 
people  of  experience,  as  to  my  methods 
of  training,  and  I  am  at  times  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  because  I  say  that 
I  have  none.  Personally,  I  find  that  I 
am  able  to  go  about  my  business  and  to 
enjoy  life  while  engaged  in  the  stiffest 
competitions.  I  do  not  knock  off  smoking 
at  Bisley,  nor  am  I  a  teetotaller.  I  find 
it  is  possible  to  play  a  game  of  bridge  in 
the  convivial  atmosphere  of  camp  of  an 
evening,  and  to  do  creditably  on  the 
ranges  on  the  following  morning.  The 
golden  rule  seems  to  be  summed  up  in 
Kipling's  couplet : 


Not  to  1)0  mastered  in  haste, 
But  after  trial  and  la1x}ur,  by  temperance,  living 
chaste. 

Of  course,  a  man  who  is  up  till  all  hours 
of  the  morning,  possibly  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  more  alcoholic  stimulant  than 
would  in  any  case  be  good  for  him,  and 
who  smokes  to  excess,  is  unlikely  to  do 
himself  justice  at  the  butts  on  the  following 
morning,  and  when  he  does  go  to  pieces, 
he  easily  succeeds  in  doing  so  pretty 
handsomely ;  but  for  the  average  man  of 
normal  health,  who  leads  a  sound  and 
sane  life,  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  pro- 
longed course  of  rigid  training  should  be 
essential  to  good  marksmanship. 

Half  the  nation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
sufficiently  good  training  to  make  rifle- 
shooting  the  national  sport  it  deserves 
to  be. 


Photo  by) 


Shooting  for  the  King's  Prize  at  Bisley :  the  firing  line. 


[Gregory,  Strand. 


TAe  series  of  photographs  showing  the  machinery  of  the  rifle  were  specially  taken  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  by  Reginald  Haines. 
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U-  M.  Harrison. 


WATERS     OF     CAPRL 

BY   LESLIE  WATERIIOUSE. 

Jp'ROM  the  brow  of  steep  Solaro  we  may  watch  the  glory  grow. 
^       East,  the  isle's  translucent  setting,  sapphire-blue  in  fullest  flow; 
While  beneath,   fair  Anacapri  shimmers  in  the  sunset  glow. 

West— the  Sun  has  kissed  the  Water:  she,  deep-blushing,  gently  bold. 
Meets  him  ever  there  at  sunset,  for  that  kiss  that  ne'er  grows  cold — 
Every  wave  a  burning  ruby  ;  every  ripple,  rounded  gold. 

Snowy  gulls  flash  out  their  whiteness,  where  the  rocky  cliffs  serene 
Rise  up  sheer  beneath  Solaro— grey  above  the  glorious  green 
Of  the  water's  liquid  opal,  emerald,  and  tourmaline. 

Whence  this  splendour,  lovely  Capri  ?     Ah !  the  secret  is,  I  ween, 
Thou  art  Ocean's  dearest  daughter,  and  all  gems  that  love  can  glean 
She  is  fain  to  lavish  on  thee,  -  sapphire,  ruby,  olivine. 


Have  you  wondered  that  the  Rainbow,  when  he  arches  o'er  the  sky. 
Always  rests  one  foot  on  Capri  ?    Shall  I  dare  to  whisper  why  ? 
Since  he  steals  his  colours  from  her,  he  can  never  pass  her  by ! 
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BY  VIOLET  JACOB. 
Illustrated  by  C  A.   Shepprkson. 


THE  house  of  Hedderwick  the 
bailiff  was  a  furlong  east  of  the 
kirk,  divided  from  it  by  a  country 
road  and  a  couple  of  ploughed  fields. 
From  its  windows  the  sunset  could  be 
seen  spreading,  like  a  fire,  behind  the 
building,  of  which  only  the  belfry  was 
visible  as  it  rose  above  the  young  larch 
plantation  pressing  up  to  the  kirkyard 
gate.  The  belfiy  itself  was  a  mere  shelter, 
like  a  little  bridge  standing  on  the  kirk 
roof,  and  the  dark  shape  of  its  occupant 
showed  strong  against  the  sky,  dead  black 
when  the  flame  of  colour  ran  beyond  the 
ascending  skyline  to  the  farm  on  the  hill. 
The  farm  with  its  stacks  and  byres  would 
then  share  importince  with  the  bell,  the 
two  becoming  the  most  marked  objects 
against  the  light. 

Hedderwick's  house  was  white  and 
square,  with  an  upper  story  and  a  way  of 
staring  impartially  upon  the  world ;  and 
at  the  death  of  his  wife,  three  years 
before  the  date  of  this  history,  it  began 
to  give  signs,  both  within  and  without,  of 
the  demoralisation  that  sets  in  upon  a 
widower's  possessions. 

Mrs.  Hedderwick  had  been  a  shrew, 
and  there  were  many  who  pitied  the 
bailiff  more  during  her  life  than  after  her 
death.  It  was  experience  which  made 
tiie  bereaved  man  turn  an  ear  as  deaf  as 
that  of  the  traditional  adder  to  the  voices 
of  those  who  urged  on  him  the  necessity 
of  a  housekeeper.  But  discomfort  is  a 
j>otent  reasoner,  and  the  day  came  when 
a  tall  woman  with  a  black  bonnet  and  a 
corded  wooden  box  descended  from  the 
carrier's  cart  at  his  door. 

Hedderwick  was  a  lean,  heavy-boned 
man  of  fifty-two,  decent  with  the  decency 
of  the  well-to-do  lowland  Scot,  sparing  of 
words,  just  of  mind,  and  only  moderately 
devout — so  the  minister  said — for  a  man 
who  lived  so  nea'r  the  church.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  hard  swearer,  and  a 
bed-rock  of  determination  lay  below  the 
surface  of  his  infrequent  speech,  to  be 
struck  by  those  who  crossed  him.  He 
had  no  daughters;  and  his  son  Robert, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in 
Dundee,  came  home  at  intervals  to  spend 
Sunday  with  his  father  and  impress  the 


parish  with  that  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  matters  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  of  dwellers  in  manu- 
facturing towns. 

In  spite  of  his  just  mind,  Hedderwick's 
manner  to  his  housekeeper  during  the 
first  year  showed  the  light  in  which  he 
saw  her.  She  was  a  necessary  evil,  but 
an  evil  nevertheless,  and  he  did  not 
allow  her  to  forget  the  fact.  He  wasted 
fewer  words  on  her  than  he  did  on  any 
other  person ;  when  she  came  into  the 
room  he  looked  resentful ;  and,  though  he 
had  never  before  known  such  comfort  as 
she  brought  with  her  into  the  house,  he 
would  have  died  sooner  than  let  her 
suspect  it.  If  obliged  to  mention  her, 
he  spoke  of  **  yon  woman,"  and,  while  so 
doing,  gave  the  impression  that,  but  for 
his  age  and  position,  he  would  have  used 
a  less  decorous  noun. 

"  Margaret  Black,  a  single  woman," — so 
she  had  described  herself  when  applying 
for  the  place, — was  a  pale,  quiet  person, 
as  silent  as  the  bailiff,  with  the  look  of 
one  who  has  suffered  in  spirit  without 
suffering  in  character.  Her  eyes  were 
still  soft,  and  had  once  been  beautiful, 
and  her  dark,  plainly-parted  hair  was 
turning  grey.  Though  the  sharp  angles 
of  jaw  and  cheekbone  gave  her  face  a 
certain  austere  pathos,  it  was  easy, 
when  looking  at  her,  to  suppose  that 
her  smile  would  be  pleasant.  But  she 
rarely  smiled. 

When  another  six  months  had  gone  by, 
Hedderwick's  obstinacy,  though  dying 
hard,    began    to    give    way    in     details. 

Yon  woman"  had  become  "she,"  and 
her  place  at  the  fireside  commanded,  not 
his  side  aspect,  but  his  full  face;  for  he 
sat  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth, 
but  with  his  chair  opposite  to  hers. 
Occasionally  he  would  read  her  bits  from 
the  newspaper.  Robert,  who  had  always 
treated  her  as  though  she  did  not  exist, 
returned  one  Sunday,  and,  remarking 
sourly  upon  her  cooking,  perceived  a 
new  state  of  things.  "  If  yer  meat  doesna 
please  ye,  Rob,  ye  can  seek  it  some  other 
gait,"  observed  Hedderwick. 

Margaret  smiled  a  little  more  in  those 
days ;  she  was  as  quiet  as  ever,  but  her 
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eyes,  when  they  rested  upon  the  bailiff, 
seemed  to  have  taken  back  something  of 
their  youth.  She  was  experiencing  the 
first  taste  of  comfort  she  had  ever  known, 
and,  with  his  dawning  consideration,  a 
tenderness  one  scarcely  realised  was 
springing  up  for  him  in  her  heart. 

Nothing  had  prepared  David  Hedder- 
wick  to  find  peace  and  a  woman's  society 
compatible.  He  began  to  look  on  the 
evening  as  a  pleasant  time  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  chance  delayed  her  return 
from  marketing  by  a  couple  of  hours, 
he  went  down  the  road  to  meet  her, 
swearing  as  each  turn  of  the  way  revealed 
a  "new  piece  of  empty  track,  and  fore- 
seeing the  most  unlikely  mishaps.  He 
waited  for  her  now  on  Sundays,  instead 
of  letting  her  follow  him  to  the  kirk, 
and  her  Bible  made  the  journey  there  in 
his  pocket  with  his  own.  No  stranger 
who  saw  them  sitting  in  the  pew  below 
the  gallery  would  have  doubted  that  the 
grim-looking  bailiff  and  the  pale  woman 
beside  him  were  man  and  wife.  By  the 
time  a  few  more  months  had  gone  by 
she  had  become  "  Marget." 

It  was  early  November.  Hedderwick, 
who  had  business  in  Dundee,  had  re- 
turned there  with  his  son,  leaving  her  in 
charge  of  the  house.  She  was  expecting 
him  home,  and,  her  work  being  over 
and  the  tea  set  in  the  kitchen,  she  stood 
at  an  upper  window  looking  at  the  sky 
which  flamed  behind  the  belfry.  The 
four  small  pinnacles  at  its  corners  were 
inky  black,  and  the  bell  below  them  was 
turned  by  the  majesty  of  the  heavens 
from  the  commonplace  instrument  of  the 
beadle's  weekly  summons  into  a  fateful 
object.  It  hung  there,  dark  and  still, 
the  spokes  of  iis  wheel  and  the  corners 
and  angles  of  the  ironwork  standing  out 
into  unfamiliar  distinctness,  and  sug- 
gesting some  appurtenance  of  mediaeval 
magic.  Behind  it,  the  west  had  dissolved 
into  a  molten  sea  of  gold,  that  seemed  to 
stretch  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  present 
world,  and  to  be  lying,  at  a  point  far 
outrunning  human  sight,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  one  to  come.  The  farm,  with  its 
steadings,  was  like  the  last  outpost  of 
this  earth.  The  plain  darkness  of  the 
ploughed  fields  before  the  house  made 
the  glory  more  isolated,  more  remote, 
more  a  revelation  of  the  unattainable — 
a  region  between  which  and  humanity 
stood  the  narrow  portal  of  death.  The 
tops  of  the  larches  by  the  kirk  were  so 


fine  that,  in  the  great  effulgence,  the 
smaller  twigs  disappeared  like  little  fretted 
souls  swallowed  into  eternal  peace.  And 
above  them  hung  the  bell  whose  sound 
would  one  day  proclaim  for  each  and  all 
within  range  of  its  voice  that  the  time 
had  come  to  rise  up  and  go  out  into  the 
remoteness. 

As  she  watched,  the  figure  of  Hedder- 
wick turned  off  the  road  and  came  up  the 
muddy  way  skirting  the  fields.  She  went 
down  quickly  to  make  the  tea  and  put  the 
slices  of  bread  she  had  cut  on  the  toaster. 
As  she  bent  over  the  fire  she  heard  him 
kicking  the  mud  off  his  boots  against 
the  doorstep  and  hanging  up  his  hat  on 
the  peg. 

He  said  little  during  the  meal,  but, 
when  it  was  over,  he  went  out  and 
returned  with  a  parcel,  which  he  laid 
before  her  on  the  table.  "  I  bought  this 
to  ye  in  Dundee,  Marget,"  said  he. 

She  opened  the  paper  shyly.  It  held 
a  Paisley  shawl  of  the  sort  worn  at  that 
time  by  nearly  every  woman  of  her  class 
who  could  afford  the  luxury.  The 
possession  of  such  a  thing  was  almost  a 
badge  of  respectability.  The  colour  ran 
to  her  face.  "  Oh,  but  yon's  pretty !  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  folds  fell  from 
her  hands  to  the  floor  in  the  subdued 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  intricate  Oriental 
pattern.  She  put  it  round  her,  and  it 
hung  with  a  certain  grace  from  her  thin 
shoulders  to  her  knees. 

*'  It  sets  ye  fine,"  observed  Hedderwick 
from  his  chair. 

Her  heart  sang  in  her  all  the  evening. 
No  woman,  no  matter  of  what  age,  can 
be  quite  cold  to  the  charm  of  a  new 
garment;  and  this  one,  though  it  did 
not  differ  from  those  she  saw,  on  good 
occasions,  on  the  backs  of  most  well-to-do 
working  men's  wives,  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  acceptable  for  that.  It  seemed  to 
give  her  a  position  among  them.  As  she 
imagined  the  bailiff  entering  the  Dundee 
shop  with  the  intention  of  buying  such 
a  thing  for  her,  her  cheek  kindled  again. 
He  had  chosen  well,  too  ;  the  fine  softness 
of  his  gift  told  her  that.  She  laid  her 
treasure  away  in  her  box,  glad  that  it 
was  only  the  middle  of  the  week,  that 
she  might  have  more  time  to  realise  its 
beauty  before  wearing  it.  But  its  over- 
whelming worth,  to  her,  was  neither  in 
its  texture  nor  its  cost. 

She  sat  in  her  place  on  Sunday  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  s|,iriu.al^  ^g^^^e. 
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as  love,  was  a  thing  outside  her  reckoning,  which  she  had  kept  from  every  one,  ai 

and   she   would   have   checked  the  bare  which  lay  so  far  back  in  the  years  th 

thought  that  she   loved  the  bailiff.     But  its  memory  was  almost  like  the  memo 

there    was   on   her    the   beatitude   of   a  of  a  dream  ;  and  she  wished,  now,  th 

woman  who  finds   herself  valued  by  the  she     had    told    Hedderwick    the    trut 

being   most   precious   to   her.     She   had  But,  sinless  as  that  secret  was,  she  h: 

come  into  such  a  haven  as  she  had  never  recoiled  from  sharing;  it  with  all  but  ll 


■-^'^ 


"The  man's  eyes  searched  as  much  of  the  interior  as  he  could  command;  and,  stopping  at 
Margaret,  became  fixed  upon  her." 

hoped  to  see  in   the   days   of  her   hard,  few  who  had  known  her  in  youth,  fenrin 

troubled  existence,  and   there  was  only  in  her  sore  need  of  work   by   which 

one  point   on   which  she  was  not  quite  keep  herself,  that  it  would  go  against  h 

easy.     It  stood  out  now  before  her,  its  in  her  quest.     And,  \s  ihe  good  opinic 

shadow  deepened  by  the  light  shining  in  of  the  bailiff  grew,  she  hid  it   the  mo 

her  heart.  closely,  for  she  had  so  little  to  cling 

There  was  a  secret  in  Margaret's  life  that    she   could   not  betu^.  Jto^ jeopard i 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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what  consideration  she  had  earned.  There 
was  not  one  cloud  upon  her  content  and 
the  peace  which  enfolded  her,  but  that 
one  small  concealment— a  concealment 
advised  by  those  who  had  concerned 
themselves  for  her  after  the  storm  burst, 
and  by  whose  suggestion  she  had  taken 
back  her  maiden  name.  But  she  wished, 
as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  on  her  book 
and  the  clean  folded  pocket-handkerchief 
lying  beside  it,  that  she  had  told  Hedder- 
wick.  She  was  so  much  preoccupied 
that  she  never  looked  up,  nor  settled 
herself  against  the  pew-back,  as  did  her 
neighbours,  when  the  sermon  began.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  before  she  shook  her- 
self from  her  abstraction  and  composed 
herself  to  listen  to  the  minister's  voice. 

The  kirk  was  a  plain  square  place,  with 
a  gallery,  supported  on  thin  pillars,  running 
round  all  but  its  western  side,  where  the 
till  pulpit  stood  between  high  windows. 
The  minister,  under  the  umbrella-like 
sounding-board  poised  over  him,  was  far 
above  the  heads  of  his  congregation,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  occupants  of  the 
upstair  pews ;  looking  across  the  inter- 
vening chasm  straight  into  the  faces  of 
the  laird  and  his  family.  The  north  wall, 
by  which  Hedderwick  sat,  was  unbroken, 
but  on  the  farther  side  of  the  church  two 
small  windows  under  the  gallery  floor 
looked  out  upon  the  little  churchyard 
surrounding  the  building.  There  were 
not  many  tombstones  on  that  side  of  it, 
and  the  light,  chilly  autumn  wind  rippled 
the  long  grass  till  it  looked  like  grey 
waves. 

Margaret  never  knew  what  made  her 
turn  her  head  suddenly  and  glance  across 
to  the  diamond-shaped  panes.  Between 
her  and  one  of  the  windows  the  seats 
were  almost  empty,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  view  of  a  shambling  figure 
which  moved  among  the  graves.  While 
she  watched,  the  leaded  panes  darkened, 
as  a  man  approached  and  looked  through  ; 
the  sill  was  cut  so  deep  in  the  wall  that 
few  of  the  congregation  could  see  him, 
and  the  two  or  three  whose  positions 
would  allow  them  to  do  so  had  their 
attention  fixed  upon  the  pulpit.  The 
man's  eyes  searched  as  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  kirk  as  he  could  command, 
and,  stopping  at  Margaret,  became  fixed 
upon  her. 

She  looked  down  at  her  knee,  faint 
with  the  suggestion  shot  into  her  terror- 
struck  heart  by  the  face  staring  in  at  her 


from  the  churchyard.  Hedderwick,  who 
could  have  seen  what  she  saw,  was  drowsy, 
and  his  closed  lids  shut  out  from  him  the 
new  act  of  that  long  buried  tragedy  that 
was  being  revived  for  the  woman  at  his 
side.  When  she  raised  her  head  again 
the  figure  had  retreated  a  few  paces  from 
the  window,  and  its  outlines  turned  her 
apprehension  into  certainty. 

The  preacher's  voice  ran  on  through 
the  silence,  but  it  seemed  to  Margaret 
as  though  her  heart-beats  drowned  it ; 
she  forced  herself  to  overcome  the  mental 
dizziness  which  wrapped  her  like  the  shawl 
whose  fringes  lay  spread  on  the  wood  of 
the  pew.  Its  warmth  was  turned  to  a 
chill  mockery.  She  closed  her  eyes  that 
she  might  shut  out  the  familiar  things 
about  her :  the  accustomed  faces,  the 
high  pulpit,  the  red  cushion  on  its  ledge, 
with  the  long,  pendent  tassels  swinging 
into  space ;  the  bailiffs  bulky  shoulder 
and  Sunday  clothes,  his  brown  leather 
Bible,  its  corners  frayed  by  its  weekly 
sojourns  in  his  pocket.  All  these  things 
had  become  immeasurably  dear ;  and 
now,  this  Sunday  morning  might  be — 
probably  would  be — the  last  time  she 
should  ever  see  them. 

When  the  congregation  dispersed  she 
sat  still.  Hedderwick  would  have  waited 
for  her,  but  she  motioned  him  dumbly  to 
go  on.  After  the  last  shuffle  of  feet  had 
retreated  over  the  threshold  and  the 
beadle  came  in  to  shut  the  doors  she  rose 
and  went  out. 

The  man  was  waiting  there  for  her 
among  the  gravestones  as  she  rounded 
the  angle  of  the  kirk.  Though  he  was  a 
few  years  younger  than  herself,  he  looked 
like  one  nearing  fifty ;  there  was  white 
on  his  unshaven  chin,  and  she  saw,  as 
she  approached,  that  he  was  almost  in 
rags.  Whether  he  were  a  beggar  or  not, 
he  had  the  shifting  look  of  mendicancy. 
But  his  features  were  unchanged,  and  she 
would  have  known  the  set  of  his  eyebrows 
anywhere.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came. 

**  Tve  been  seekin'  ye,"  he  said,  in  the 
thick  voice  that  told  of  long  drinking. 
"  I  speered  at  Netherside,  an'  they  tell'd 
me  ye  was  here." 

Netherside  was  Margaret's  old  home  : 
a  village  over  the  country  border. 

**  I  got  word  ye  was  dead  after  ye  came 
out  o*  gaol,"  said  she,  "  but  I  didna'  ken 
whether  to  believe  it.  But  when  sic  a 
time  gaed  by "  ^  j 
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"Heuch!"  rejoined  he,  with  a  flicker 
of  grim  humour.  **  I  was  fine  an'  pleased 
to  be  deed ;  a  grave 's  a  bonnie  safe 
place.  They  canna  catch  ye  there,  ye 
ken." 

"An*  what  way  was  it  ye  didna*  send 
me  word  ?  I  micht  hae  gie'd  ye  a  hand. 
Tarn/' 

**  I  tell  ye  I  was  deed.  An'  I  wasna' 
needin'  ye  in  Ameriky." 

A  throb  of  pity  came  to  her  as  she  saw 
his  shaking  hands,  and  the  way  he  drew 
his  ragged  coat  together  as  the  wind 
played  in  gusts  over  the  grass.  It  is 
terrible  to  see  the  professional  attitudes 
of  the  beggar  in  one  we  have  once  loved, 
no  matter  how  far  life  may  have  drifted 
him  from  us.  Margaret  had  not  a  spark 
of  affection  left  for  the  wretched  creature 
before  her,  but  she  had  a  long  memory. 

**YeVe  fine  and  braw,"  he  said,  with 
a  sidelong  glance  at  her  decent  clothes. 
"  Ye  bide  wi'  the  baiilie,  I'm  tell'd  :  maybe 
ye've  put  by  a  bittie." 

Margaret's  lips  shook,  and,  for  a 
moment,  her  eyes  looked  on  beyond  him 
into  space.  "  Tam,  we'll  need  to  do  our 
best,"  she  began,  tremulously,  brought 
back  to  the  present  by  the  mention  of 
Hedderwick.  **  I've  a  bit  saved.  Maybe 
we  could  gang  to  Dundee  an'  get  work  i* 
the  mills " 

**  An'  wha  tell'd  ye  I  was  seekin'  work  ? 
I'm  no  needin'  work,  an'  I'm  no  needin' 
you.  Bide  you  wi'  the  baiilie — I'll  no 
harm  ye.  But  I'll  be  hereabout  till  the 
new  year,  an'  I'll  come  to  the  house  the 
nicht ;  ye  can  gie  me  a  piece  an'  a  shillin' 
to  gang  on  wi'." 

**I'll  no  let  ye  near  the  house,"  said 
Margaret,  firmly. 

"  An'  I'm  no  askin'  ye.     I'm  to  come." 

"  But  Hedderwick  '11  see  ye,  Tam." 

"  Dod !  I'm  no  caring  for  Hedder- 
wick." 

"  But  I'll  come  out-by  an'  bring  ye  a 
piece  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  terror.  "  Ye'U 
no  need  to  come  then." 

They  parted  a  few  minutes  later,  and  she 
returned  home.  Her  world  had  indeed 
grown  complicated  in  the  last  hour,  and 
the  light  of  duty,  for  which,  in  all  her 
troubled  life,  she  had  been  wont  to  look, 
seemed  to  have  gone  out,  extinguished  by 
some  diabolical  hand.  It  was  plain  that 
her  husband  would  have  none  of  her,  and 
had  no  desire  that  she  should  throw  in  her 
lot  with  his ;  he  feared  respectability  as 
she  feared  sin,  and,  while  she  was  in  a 


position  to  minister  to  his  wants,  his 
present  way  of  living  would  serve  him 
well.  She  had  promised,  before  leaving 
him,  to  bring  him  a  little  money,  if  he 
would  wait  after  dusk  where  the  larch 
wood  hid  the  road  from  the  church.  She 
refused  to  brinj^  him  food,  for,  though  her 
small  savings  were  her  own,  every  crumb 
in  the  house  was  the  bailiff's,  and  she 
would  sooner  have  starved  than  take  so 
much  as  a  crust.  Whoever  might  suffer 
for  what  had  happened  that  day,  it  should 
not  be  Hedderwick. 

It  was  almost  dark  that  evening  as  she 
slipped  out  of  the  house  and  went  towards 
the  larches ;  she  had  a  little  money  ki  her 
hand,  taken  out  of  the  box  in  which  she 
kept  her  savings.  The  owls  were  be- 
ginning to  call  and  hoot  from  the  wood 
by  the  manse,  and  she  hurried  along 
among  the  eerie  voices  floating  in  shrill 
mockery  over  the  plough-land. 

Tom  Weir  was  lurking  like  a  shadow 
at  the  appointed  place,  and,  when  she 
had  given  him  her  dole,  he  departed 
towards  the  farm  on  the  hill :  a  deserted 
cottage  which  stood  in  a  field  over  the 
crest  would  shelter  him  that  night,  he 
said,  and  be  a  place  to  which  he  could 
come  back  in  the  intervals  of  tramping. 
He  was  going  off  on  the  morrow,  and 
would  expect  her  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  with  a  further  pittance.  Her  hesi- 
tation brought  down  a  shower  of  abuse. 

Margaret  knew  well  to  what  slavery  she 
was  condemning  herself  when  she  put 
her  money  into  his  dirty  palm  ;  but  she 
dared  not  tell  Hedderwick,  for,  besides 
her  dismay  at  the  thought  of  confessing 
what  she  had  kept  from  him  for  so  long, 
she  had  a  vague  dread  that  the  law,  were 
her  case  known,  would  force  her  to 
return  to  Weir.  Weir  did  not  want  her, 
but  she  had  known  of  old  that  his  spite 
was  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it 
might  be  gratified  by  her  downfall.  That 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should 
make  a  public  claim  on  her  were  she  to 
refuse  him  help,  bound  her  hand  and 
foot.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  turn 
her  back  on  all  she  had  grown  to  love, 
and  she  quieted  her  scruples  by  vowing 
that,  while  keeping  the  bailiff  in  igno- 
rance, she  would  not  bestow  on  her 
tormentor  one  crust  that  she  had  not 
paid  for  herself;  but  she  was  prepared, 
were  it  necessary,  to  threaten  her  own 
departure  from  her  employment,  and  the 
consequent    stoppage   of   her   nieans   of 
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supply,  should  he  approach  the  white 
house.  She  was  prepared,  also,  to  keep 
her  word.     It  should  be  her  last  resource. 

And  so  the  last  dying  month  of  autumn 
went  by,  and  winter  fell  on  the  land, 
crisping  the  edgos  of  the  long  furrows, 
and  setting  a  tracery  of  bare  boughs 
against  the  diminished  light.  Weir  came 
and  went,  haunting  the  towns  within 
reach,  and  returning  every  seven  days  to 
take  his  tithe  of  her  dwindling  purse; 
and  winter  fell,  too,  upon  Margaret's 
heart.  Saturday  brought  a  sinister  end 
to  her  week  ;  and  her  troubles,  as  dusk 
set  in,  were  intensified  by  the  presence 
of  Rob  Hedderwick,  who  now  relumed 
regularly  by  the  midday  train  on  that 
day  to  spend  Sunday  in  his  father's  house. 
It  was  difficult  to  escape  his  sharp  eye 
and  his  restless  mind — made,  perhaps, 
more  intrusive  by  perpetual  prying  into 
the  working  of  complicated  things.  It 
did  not  take  the  young  man  long  to 
notice  her  absences.  In  the  evenings  by 
the  fireside  he  would  look  covertly  at  her 
from  behind  his  paper  or  over  the  top 
of  his  book,  as  she  sat  at  her  knitting, 
his  thoughts  busy  with  the  mystery  he 
scented.  Once  or  twice  he  had  left  the 
kitchen  before  dark,  and,  from  the  shadow 
of  the  washhouse  door,  watched  her  go 
silently  towards  the  road  with  something 
wrapped  in  her  apron.  He  did  not  like 
Margaret.  Once,  too,  he  had  mentioned 
his  suspicions  to  the  bailiff,  bidding  him 
look  to  his  money-box ;  and,  angered  by 
the  scant  encouragement  he  got,  and  the 
scathing  definition  of  the  limits  of  his 
own  business,  he  determined  to  justify 
himself;  for  his  growing  suspicion  that 
his  father's  housekeeper  sold  the  food,  or 
disposed  of  it  in  some  way  profitable  to 
herself,  could,  he  believed,  be  proved. 
He  determined  to  prove  it,  for  in  addition 
to  his  dislike  he  had  the  thirsty  rabidness 
of  the  would-be  detective. 

ITiere  was  a  cessation  of  his  visits 
through  January  and  February,  as  the 
master-watchmaker  was  called  away  and 
his  assistant  left  for  a  two-months'  charge 
of  the  shop  ;  therefore  it  was  on  a  moon- 
less March  evening  that  Rob  Hedderwick 
hid  himself  in  the  manse  wood.  It 
touched  the  road  just  where  the  path 
from  the  bailiffs  house  joined  it,  and  in 
its  shelter  he  waited  till  he  heard  a 
woman's  step  come  down  the  track. 
Margaret  passed  within  a  few  yards  of 
him,    her    head    muffled    in    a    woollen 


wrapper  and  her  apron  gathered  into  a 
bag  and  bulging  with  what  she  carried  in 
it.  He  had  never  yet  followed  her,  but 
he  meant  to  do  so  now,  for  there  was  just 
enough  of  hidden  starlight  behind  the 
thin  clouds  to  enable  him  to  keep  her  in 
sight  from  a  little  distance. 

Her  figure  was  swallowed  among  the 
larches  by  the  kirk;  he  almost  came 
upon  her,  for  the  road  between  them 
made  a  bend,  and  she  had  stopped, 
apparently  expecting  to  be  joined  by 
some  one.  Her  back  was  to  him,  and 
he  retreated  softly.  The  cold  was  con- 
siderable, and  Rob  had  forgotten  to  put 
on  his  great-coat ;  so,  when,  after  what 
seemed  to  him  nearer  to  half  an  hour 
than  a  quarter,  she  went  swiftly  up  the 
hill  towards  the  farm  at  its  summit,  he 
followed  again,  thankful  to  be  moving. 

She  never  slackened  her  pace  till  she 
had  reached  the  top.  Led  more  by  sound 
than  by  sight,  he  trod  in  her  wake ;  the 
desolation  of  night  was  wide  around  them, 
and,  from  the  ridge,  the  land  was  as 
though  falling  away  into  nothingness 
before  and  behind.  The  farm  was  quiet 
as  they  passed  it  and  began  to  descend, 
he  taking  advantage  of  a  scant  cover  of 
hedge  to  get  closer  to  her.  As  the 
ground  grew  level  again,  he  could  hear 
the  gurgle  of  a  small  burn  crossing  their 
road  at  a  place  where  a  thatched  hamlet  of 
mud  houses  had  once  stood.  There  was 
but  one  ruin  of  a  cottage  left,  a  little  way 
in  from  the  country  road,  and  he  was 
near  enough  to  see  Margaret  strike  oflf 
towards  it.  He  went  round  the  roofless 
hovel  till  he  came  to  its  door,  which  was 
still  standing.  She  had  entered  and  closed 
it  after  her. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  light  inside,  and, 
by  putting  his  eye  to  a  gaping  crack  in 
the  wood,  he  could  see  what  took  place 
within  the  walls.  A  man  was  sitting  on 
a  bundle  of  straw  covered  with  sacking, 
and  a  battered  lantern  beside  him  threw 
its  light  on  him  and  on  the  woman.  As  it 
flickered  in  the  draught,  the  shadows, 
ghastly  and  fantastic,  played  among  the 
broken  beams  and  the  tufts  of  dried 
vegetation  springing  up  where  rain  had 
fallen  in  upon  the  floor. 

Rob  held  his  breath  as  Margaret  un- 
folded her  apron  and  laid  a  loaf  with  a 
large  piece  of  cheese  upon  the  straw. 
It  was  just  such  a  loaf  as  he  had  seen 
her  buy  from  the  baker's  cart  at  his 
father's   doorstep.      The    idea    that   she 


'  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  grown  heavier  In  her  arms.     '  Yell  no  gang  ? '  he  ashed  feebly. 
'No,  fll  no  gang,'  replied  Margaret.' 
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had  paid  for  it  herself  did  not  enter  his 
mind,  for  it  was  of  a  type  to  which  such 
ideas  are  foreign.  It  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  they  said.  He  pressed 
nearer,  and,  a  brick  on  which  he  trod 
turning  under  his  foot,  he  slipped,  falling 
heavily  against  the  rotten  panel. 

The  immediate  silence  which  followed 
the  blow  told  him  tliat  it  had  startled 
Margaret  and  her  companion ;  so,  re- 
gaining his  balance,  he  fled  towards  the 
road  and  made  his  way  h6me  through 
the  darkness.  He  had  seen  all  that  he 
needed  for  his  purpose. 

The  bailiff  was  out  when  he  reached 
the  house,  and  his  disappointment  was 
keen :  he  had  hoped,  his  tale  once  told, 
to  make  his  father  confront  the  ill-doer  as 
she  entered  fresh  from  her  errand.  But  he 
had  to  keep  his  discovery  till  the  morrow, 
for  it  was  nearing  ten  o'clock  when 
Hedderwick  came  home  and  went  to 
bed  in  silence  with  the  uncommunicative 
aloofness  of  a  weary  man.  Rob  followed 
his  example,  sulkily.  The  next  day,  as 
the  two  men  strolled  on  the  road  after 
the  midday  dinner,  he  embatked  on  the 
story  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done 
overnight. 

Rob  Hedderwick  drove  his  words 
home  with  the  straight  precision  of  a 
man  assured  of  the  convincing  powers  of 
his  case.  He  could  reason  well,  and  the 
education  which  the  bailiff  lacked,  but 
had  given  to  his  son,  clothed  his  opinions 
with  a  certain  force.  Hedder wick's  mind 
was  turned  up  as  by  a  ploughshare.  His 
anger  at  the  long  chain  of  petty  thefts,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  effectively  proved 
before  the  young  man's  eyes,  lay  like  a 
weight  of  lead  on  him  ;  and  that  the  one 
who  had  been  forging  that  chain  these  many 
months  sat  at  his  hearth  and  ate  of  his 
food  made  it  all  the  heavier.  Treachery 
was  what  he  could  not  bear.  He  was 
honest  himself,  and  dishonesty  was  a  fault 
to  which  he  was  pitiless.  The  thing, 
unendurable  in  an  enemy,  was  doubly  so 
in  the  woman  who  had  come  to  be,  to 
him,  indispensal:)le.  But,  as  he  pictured 
the  house  without  Margaret,  his  heart  sank. 
Now,  and  only  now,  was  he  to  realise 
what  she  had  been— what  she  was— to 
him.  He  stood  leaning  his  arms  on  a 
gate :  Rob,  having  done  his  duty,  had  gone 
off  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with 
some  neighbours ;  and  he  remained,  sore 
at  heart,  where  he  was ;  looking  towards 
his  Qw.n  house,  and  drawn  this  way  and 


that  by  resentment,  disillusion,  and  an- 
other feeling  which  was  perhaps  more 
painful  than  either.  Rob  had  been  right, 
no  doubt,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him 
from  hating  him  because  he  had  des- 
troyed his  peace,  and  he  was  glad  he  would 
be  leaving  early  next  morning.  What 
steps  he  might  take  in  consequence  of 
his  hateful  discovery  should  be  taken 
after  he  had  gone ;  for  he  suspected  a 
certain  malicious  satisfaction  in  him 
which  he  would  take  good  care  not  to 
gratify.  He  turned,  sighing,  from  the 
gate  and  went  slowly  home. 

The  two  following  days  went  by,  and 
he  remained  silent.  At  times  he  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  ignore  everything  he 
had  heard,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  part- 
ing with  Margaret.  On  the  evening  after 
Rob  left  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  it  was  as  though  an  unseen  hand 
closed  his  lips.  He  could  not  do  it.  He 
desired  and  yet  feared  to  be  alone  with 
her ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day  of 
his  torment,  he  saw  her  start  towards  the 
farm  on  some  business  of  domestic  supply, 
he  stood  in  the  patch  of  garden  with  one 
foot  on  his  spade  and  watched  her  go 
with  a  feeling  ofTelicf. 

The  days  were  lengthening  now,  and 
the  wistful  notes  of  blackbirds  told  their 
perpetual  spring  story  of  the  fragility  of 
youth  and  the  pathos  of  coming  pain  ; 
but  Margaret  took  time  to  do  her  busi- 
ness, and  the  light  was  beginning  to  fall 
as  she  came  out  of  the  farm  gate.  Some- 
how, the  heavy  load  she  had  carried  for 
so  many  months  seemed  to  press  less 
cruelly  in  the  alluring  quiet  of  the  outdoor 
world.  Instead  of  going  back  to  the 
house  she  turned  into  a  rough  way  that 
circled  westward  and  would  bring  her 
home  by  the  manse. 

She  wandered  on ;  behind  her,  at  a 
little  distance,  a  boy  was  carrying  a  milk 
can,  whistling  as  he  went.  The  road  took 
her  past  a  disused  quarry,  a  place  where 
steep  angles  of  ragged  stone  struck  out, 
like  headlands,  into  the  garment  of  weed 
and  bush  with  which  the  years  were 
clothing  it.  It  was  deep,  and,  through 
the  dusk,  she  could  just  see  its  bottom 
and  a  dark  object  which  lay  among  the 
pieces  of  fallen  rock.  She  peered  down — 
for  the  remnant  of  a  crazy  rail  was  all  that 
protected  unwary  passers  from  the  chasm  — 
and  then  held  up  her  hand  to  stop  the 
boy's  whistle.  From  the  heap  below 
came  a  sound  like  a  human  A^ce.^^j  .. 
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Margaret  was  an  active  woman.  At 
the  point  where  she  stood  the  earth  had 
shpped  in  an  outward  incline,  and  a  few 
young  ashes  which  had  seeded  themselves 
in  the  thick  tangle  of  weed  offered  a  com- 
paratively easy  descent.  She  began  to 
go  down,  waist-deep  in  the  dried  thistle- 
fluff,  keeping  her  foothold  in  the  sliding 
soil  by  clinging  to  the  undergrowth. 

Among  the  roots  and  boulders  lay  a 
man,  face  downwards.  From  the  helpless 
huddle  in  which  he  lay,  and  the  moans 
which  struck  her  ear  as  she  scrambled 
towards  him,  she  knew  that  he  must  be 
desperately  hurt.  At  sight  of  the  blood 
on  the  surrounding  stones  she  paused  and 
cried  to  the  boy  who  watched  her  from 
above  to  run  for  help.  Then  she  sat 
down  and  raised  the  unhappy  creature  to 
lie  with  his  head  on  her  knee,  and  saw, 
through  tlie  growing  dusk — darker  in  that 
pit  of  rock  and  nettles — that  she  was 
looking  into  the  face  of  her  husband. 

How  long  she  sat  with  her  hnlf-conscious 
burden  she  never  knew ;  but  the  moments 
till  the  return  of  her  messenger  were,  to 
her,  double  their  length.  The  shadow 
fell  deeper  about  them,  and  bats  began 
to  come  out  of  their  fastnesses  in  the 
creeks  and  holes  of  the  stone.  It  was 
chilly  cold.  A  tuft  of  thistle,  half  way 
up  the  slope  by  which  she  had  descended, 
was  catching  the  remaining  light,  and  the 
cluster  of  its  blurred,  sere  head  stared, 
like  a  face,  on  her,  with  the  fantastic 
attraction  that  irrevelant  things  will  take 
on  for  humanity  in  its  hours  of  horror. 

Weir  stirred  a  little,  and  his  eyes  opened 
for  a  moment 

*•  It's  me,"  she  whispered,  bending 
lower ;  but  she  could  not  tell  whether  he 
knew  her  or  not,  for  he  had  slipped  into 
unconsciousness. 

Just  before  the  boy  came  back  he 
looked  up  once  more ;  this  time  with 
comprehension  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
had  ^rown  heavier  in  her  arms. 

**  Ye'Il  no  gang  ?  "  he  asked  feebly. 

"  No  ;  I'll  no  gang,"  replied  Margaret. 

A  minute  later  the  voices  of  the  boy 
with  the  men  he  had  brought  came  to  her 
from  above.  Her  arms  tightened  pro- 
tectingly,  for  the  thought  of  the  transport 
made  her  shudder.  Then  she  gazed 
down  at  Weir,  and  saw  that  she  need  fear 
pain  for  him  no  more. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  inquest.  Parish 
details  were  not  so  complete  thirty  years 


ago  as  they  are  now,  and  communication 
with  towns  was  more  difficult:  so  Tom 
Weir's  body  lay  in  an  outhouse  of  the 
farm ;  the  coroner  was  summoned,  and 
Margaret,  the  whistling  boy,  and  the 
handful  of  men  who  had  carried  the 
vagrant  from  his  rough  death-bed  were 
on  their  way  to  attend  at  the  place 
appointed. 

Margaret  Weir  walked  alone,  her  face 
set  in  the  hard- won  peace  of  a  resolution, 
long  dreaded,  but  accomplished  at  last. 
The  time  spent  in  the  quarry  had  merged 
her  dumb  patience,  her  rebellion  against 
the  wreck  of  her  content  and  growing 
love,  into  a  vast,  steadfast  pity.  The 
dead  man  had  been  thief,  gaol-bird, 
destroyer  of  her  youth ;  but  their  old 
broken  bond  had  been  drawn  together 
again  by  his  appeal  as  he  died  in  her 
arms  among  the  nettles.  **Ye'll  no 
gang  ?  "  he  had  said.  "  No,  I'll  no  gang," 
she  had  replied.  And  she  was  not  going 
now ;  not  till  all  was  done.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  the  inquest  to  identify  his 
body  and  to  declafe  herself  his  widow; 
and  what  money  he  had  not  taken  from 
her  was  to  buy  him  the  decent  **  burying  " 
which,  with  her  kind,  stands  for  so  much. 

The  shadow  of  disrespectability  lying 
on  Hedderwick's  household  was  a  thing 
she  would  not  contemplate,  and  she  was 
sure  that  the  answer  to  all  difficulties  lay 
in  her  departure.  She  could  not,  in 
justice  to  him,  declare  herself  for  what 
she  had  been— the  wife  of  a  tramp— and 
keep  her  place.  So  she  reasoned.  She 
was  a  simple  person,  in  spite  of  her  con- 
cealments, and,  at  this  crisis,  she  saw 
her  way  simply.  She  had  mended  all  his 
clothes,  put  the  house  in  order,  and 
packed  her  box,  which  would  be  fetched 
by  the  carrier  and  sent  after  her.  She 
had  written  two  letters :  one  to  the 
minister  about  Weir's  funeral,  the  money 
for  which  she  gave  into  his  charge  ;  and 
the  other  to  Hedderwick.  In  the  latter 
she  explained  her  position  as  fully  as  her 
small  scholarship  allowed  and  bade  him 
good-bye.  The  balance  of  the  small  sum 
he  had  given  her  last  market-day,  .she 
told  him,  would  be  under  her  pillow. 
This  letter  was  placed  on  the  kitchen 
table  to  await  him,  for  she  did  not  expect 
he  would  come  in  till  evening. 

It  was  past  noon  when  she  came  out  of 
the  room  where  the  coroner  sat,  and  went 
down  the  hill.  She  looked  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  for  she  was  afraid^    She  needed 
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all  her  courage  to  help  her  to  reach  the 
station  ;  all  her  strength  to  sail  steadfastly 
out  from  the  late-found  haven  into  the 
heavy  weather.  Had  she  raised  her  eyes 
she  would  have  seen  the  tall  figure  of 
Hedderwick  emerge  from  his  house  and 
come  striding  towards  her  across  the  fields. 


The  tears  she  believed  she  had  left 
behind  her  with  her  youth  rose  and 
choked  her  utterance. 

"  But  I  wrote  ye,  Hedderwick/'  she 
faltered  Her  eyes  were  too  much 
blinded  to  see  the  corner  of  her  envelope 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket. 


'Marget,'  said  he,   'come  aiva'  ham§," 


^vnl 


They  met  in  the  larch  plantation,  just 

ere  she  had  so  often  met  Weir.  He 
^^alked  up  to  her  and  took  her  by  the 
wrist. 

**  Marget,"  said  he,  "  come  awa' 
ha  me." 

She  began  to  tremble.  Her  strength 
of  purpose  was  ebbing  away  in  this  new 
trial.     Was   she   to   be   spared   nothing? 


"Ye'll  just  come  hame  wi'  me,'*  said 
the  bailiff. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Rob,  who  had  lately 
seen  reasons  for  omitting  his  visits,  heard 
from  his  father.  There  was  no  mention 
in  the  letter  of  either  **  Yon  woman,*' 
*'She,"  or  "Marget";  but  there  was  a 
certain  amount  about 
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MR.  AND  MRS^  HERBERT  GLADSTONE  AT  HOME. 


BY   EMMIE  AVERY   KEDDELL. 


THE    only    merit    about    Downing 
Street  is  that  it  is,  as  the  French 
say,    "at   the    centre."     It   rests 
under   the   shadow   of    that   stately   and 
imposing  building  in  Whitehall  designed 
by  Sir   Gilbert   Scott,   within    which  the 
multitudinous  affairs  of  the  Home  Office 
are   conducted.      But    for    purposes    of 
daylight,  tenants  of  Downing  Street  are 
disposed  to  wish  they  were  farther  away, 
especially   the    inmates   of  Numbers    lo 
and    II.      The    former    is    the    official 
residence    of    the    First    Lord    of    the 
Treasury  and   the   Prime  Minister ;   the 
latter   usually   the    official    residence    of 
the   Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer.     As 
it   happens,  Mr.   Asquith   does   not  find 
itconvenient 
to      remove 
with     his 
family   from 
his  comfort- 
able    house 
in       Caven- 
dish Square, 
so    No.     1 1 
is  now  occu- 
pied by  the 
Home  Secre- 
tary.     In 
this    early 
eigh.teenth- 
century 
mansion,   so 
u  npreten- 
tious    o  u  t  - 
side,  so  com- 
m  o  d  i  o  u  s 
within,  every 
nook    and 
cranny     has 
its  memories 
of     a     long 
line       of 
Chancellors 
of    the    Ex- 
chequer, 
and    it     is 
here  that  Mr. 
and     Mrs. 
Herbert 
Gladstone 
have  brought 


No.  11,  Downing  Street. 
57» 


their  household  gods  from  their  former 
house  in  Cowley  Street.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  appropriate  home  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  seeing  that  it  was  in  this 
very  house  that  he  was  born. 

As  in  theory  the  man  who  helps  to 
administer  a  nation's  affairs  ought  to  be 
able  thoroughly  to  administer  his  own, 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  head  of  a  household  full  of 
order  and  full  of  interest.  The  Dining- 
room  of  No.  II  possesses,  within  its 
modest  sine,  certain  unusual  architectural 
points,  and  the  large  bay  window  gives  an 
admirable  view  beyond  the  picturesque 
walled-in  garden  of  St.  James's  l*ark  and 
the  lake.     The  room  itself  reminds  one 

in  some  re- 
spects of  the 
one  in  which 
the  late 
Queen  Vic- 
toria used 
to  dine 
privately  at 
Windsor 
Castle.  Its 
walls  a  re  oak- 
panelled, 
and  the  ceil- 
ing has  a 
fluted  ellip- 
tical dome, 
with  cornu- 
copian  and 
other  e  m  - 
blems  orna- 
menting the 
cornice. 
Large  old- 
fashioned 
brass  cande- 
labra hang 
from  the 
centre  of  the 
ceiling. 
Ov-er  the 
carved  oak 
mantelpiece 
is  a  fine  oil 
painting,  a 
view  of 
i<^  Westminster 
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and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  seen  on 
a  typical  spring  morning,  when  a  slight 
warm  haze  gives  promise  of  a  fair  day 
to  come.  This  picture  was  painted  by 
Herbert  Marshall  in  1901,  and  presented 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  as  a  wedding 
present.  Immediately  below,  one  notes 
a  typical  example  of  the  old  Cromwell 
lantern  clock,  and  a  pair  of  quaint 
antique  brass  candlesticks  of  an  early 
period.  In  this  cheery  room,  with  its 
green  carpet  and  lily-leaf  green  brocaded 
curtains,     Mrs.     Gladstone    gives    some 


of  men  3  but  on  the  lower  shelves  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  ranged  a  part  of  his  own 
collection  of  more  general  literature  and 
letters.  Here  the  floor  covering  is  of  a 
Turkey  carpeting  of  harmonious  colour- 
ings, mating  well  the  russet  shades  of 
the  books  and  the  red  window  drape- 
ries. Over  the  mantelpiece  of  white 
marble,  with  its  immense  brass  dishes 
and  Georgian  timepiece,  is  a  painting  by 
Scott  of  Old  Westminster  Bridge.  This 
is  a  very  pleasant  room  at  any  period 
of  the  day,  of  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


The  view  over  8t.  James's  Park, 


charming  dinners,  which  include  folk  who 
have  made  history,  or  helped  to  perpetuate 
it,  in  literature  and  art. 

Next  to  the  Dining-room,  and  on  this 
same  floor,  is  the  Library,  a  large,  square, 
lofty  apartment,  lit  by  three  long  windows 
which  face  the  Horse  Guards  Parade,  and 
these  give  entrance  into  the  trimly-kept 
garden,  used  in  common  by  the  Home 
Secretary  and  his  next-door  neighbour, 
the  Prime  Minister.  Many  of  the  calf- 
covered  volumes  on  the  well-stocked 
shelves  are  Slate  records  and  Parlia- 
mentary reports,  and  would  not  prove 
altogether  light  reading  to  the  generality 


Gladstone  say  they  have  grown  very  fond, 
for  they  have  additionally  furnished  it 
with  a  number  of  big  comfort-giving  % 
chairs  and  sofas  with  tiger-skin  rugs 
thrown  over  them.  Of  unusual  interest 
are  several  sketches  and  photographs : 
on  the  left  of  the  writing-table  the  large 
photograph  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mother 
with  her  little  granddaughter,  Dorothy 
Drew.  Upon  the  ledge  of  a  bookcase 
is  a  photograph  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  signed  **  H.  H.  Asquith, 
1903."  Near  to  this,  and  showing  the 
relationship  of  two  illustrious  families,  is 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Colonial 
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Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  This 
photograph  recalls  the  fact  that  on  a 
certain  notable  morning  in  1839  Mr. 
\V.  E.  Gladstone  and  the  fourth  Lord 
Lyttelton  each  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne  of  Hawarden. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Private  Library  is 
approached  through  the  big  official 
library  we  have  just  left,  and  it  is  in 
this  inner  sanctuary  that  he  gets  through 
the  majority  of  his  work.  It  is  a  smaller 
room,  and  more  comfortable  and  snug 
than  the  other.      An  eighteenth-century 


ceptionally  good  amateur  vocalist.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Gladstone  shares  her  husband's 
tastes  in  this  respect,  and  joins  him  in 
a  duet,  for  she  possesses  a  remarkably 
good  voice,  well  trained,  and  endued  with 
all  the  attributes  of  an  accomplished 
performer. 

Knowing  this,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  a  piano  keeping  company  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  writing-desk,  the  latter 
covered  with  a  number  of  those  scarlet 
dispatch-boxes  and  official  oddments 
which  are  sent   across   to  him  from  the 


Tke  study. 


room  again,  but  one  in  which  the  wood* 
work  of  the  bookcases  has  been  painted 
to  an  ivory  white,  and  where  the  walls 
above  the  shelves  are  covered  with  a  warm 
red  plain  paper.  Very  artij-tic  always 
is  the  effect  of  red  paper  of  a  certain 
shade,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  design, 
when  employed  as  a  background  to  a 
number  of  old  engravings  in  black  frames ; 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room 
tends  to  a  homely  cheerfulness.  Few 
people  know  how  fond  of  singing  Mr. 
Gladstone  is;  and  this  is  still  another 
taste  inherited  from  his  father,  for  the 
latter,  when   a   young   man,  was  an   ex- 


department  over  which  he  presides,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  know,  comes  from  a 
family  who  have  always  been  singularly 
blessed  with  a  happy  domestic  record. 
Of  the  private  life  of  his  father  and 
mother  it  is  generally  accepted  tluit 
never  was  there  a  finer  example  of  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  styled  "  the  sustained 
splendour  of  stately  lives."  Easy  is  it  to 
see  that  the  Home  Secretary  idolises  his 
young  and  accomplished  wife,  and  that  he 
likes  to  have  her  near  him  on  all  possible 
occasions.  There  are  two  phT)tographs 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and   here,   alongside,  is  a   photo- 
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graph  of  the  G.  O.  M.,  taken  near  the 
close  of  his  long  and  strenuous  life.  It 
shows  the  aged  statesman  sitting  at  his 
desk,  in  what  he  lovingly  christened 
**  the  Temple  of  Peace  "—  the  beautiful 
library  at  Hawarden.  On  the  wall, 
betweea  the  windows,  is  a  fuU-lenglh 
portrait  engraving  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
grandfather.  Sir  John  Gladstone,  of 
Fasque,  taken  from  the  painting  by  W. 
Bradley^  Cigar-boxes,  tobacco-boxes, 
many  pipes  and  other  smoking  imple- 
ments, incline  one  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  fairly  liberal 
contributor  to  the  Exchequer  by  way  of 
indirect  consumption. 


relief  the  rich  red  canvas  hung  above. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the 
finest  houses  built  in  the  early  Georgian 
period,  the  walls  and  ceilings  reveal 
remarkably  good  mouldings  in  their 
classical  simplicity  and  restraint  of  design. 
The  doors,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
white  too,  and  noticeable  principally  for 
the  fine  workmanship  displayed  in  their 
mouldings  and  again  in  the  engraved 
finger-plates  and  handles  of  antique  brass. 
When  receptions  are  given,  this  room  is 
illuminated  by  electric  light  radiated  from 
brackets  on  the  walls — which  are  in  them- 
selves more  plain  than  one  would  have 
supposed.     The   stately  grandeur  of  this 


Mrs.  Qladatone'a  room. 


The  Drawing-room  is  a  much  larger 
room  than  a  view  from  outside  the  house 
might  lead  one  to  expect,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  Dining-room  is  of  fine 
proportions,  with  five  long  windows 
affording  still  another  view  of  the  Park 
and  part  of  the  Admiralty  Buildings. 
Here  the  floor  is  of  old  oak,  highly 
polished,  and  at  either  end  of  the  room  is 
a  fireplace  with  mantelpieces  in  eighteenth- 
century  style.  One  is  interested  in  the 
open-work  brass  grates,  set  well  back  in 
deep  embrasures,  and  finished  by  the 
quaint  brass  fender  rods.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Drawing-room  walls  boasts  the 
white  wooden  panelling  that  throws  into 


official  Drawing-room  with  its  plain  oak 
floor  provides  an  appropriate  setting  for 
mediaeval  furniture,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
has  done  wisely  to  place  in  this  room  a 
genuine  Jacobean  chest,  of  time-darkened 
wood  with  very  heavy  metal  drop-handles. 
Even  the  large  gate-legged  table  is  not 
overshadowed  by  its  ornate  surroundings, 
as  so  many  favourite  relics  often  are  in 
apartments  where  modern  productions 
are  set  side  by  side  with  the  \V0rk  of 
bygone  times.  There  are  also  one  or 
two  other  tables,  appearing  to  owe  their 
excellent  form  and  fine  attention  to  detail 
to  the  skill  of  the  greatest  of  the 
eighteenth-century      English      designers. 
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Mrs.  Gladstone's  pretty  desk  also,  standing 
between  two  of  the  windows,  as  well  as 
the  carved  and  gilt  fire-screen,  showing 
angry  long-beaked   birds,  evidently  owes 


died  in  1844,  and  "presented  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,'-7now  so 
affectionately  known  as  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.     The  father  of  this  well- 


Thc  Drawing-room :  the  Park  end. 


its  origin  to  Thomas  Chippendale.  On 
this  writing-table  are  many  dainty  appoint- 
ments, and  amongst  them  a  wonderful 
inkstand  in  gold,  gold  candlesticks,  and 
a  dainty  little  gold  clock ;  whilst  a 
small  Burne-Jones  looks  down  from 
the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  table.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stands  a  Bechstein 
"grand." 

There  are  some  pictures  on  the  walls 
worthy  of  mention  :  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Richard  Cobden,  "  painted  from  life  " 
— as  the  inscription  on  the  plate  quaintly 
tells  us — "  by  Fagnani."  This  picture, 
however,  is  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  part  of  the  official  furnishing  of  the 
residence.  In  the  next  frame,  to  the 
right  of  the  door  from  the  staircase,  is 
a  masterly  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Wyndham,  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. To  the  right  of  the  door  one  sees 
a  canvas  of  exceptional  interest,  repre- 
senting  Sir    Francis   Burdett,  MP.,  who 


beloved  gentlewoman  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  with  a  face  expressing  the 
keenest  intelligence,  energy,  and  innate 
refinement,  and  this  picture  of  him  was 
painted  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  in  1834. 
Most  appropriately  too,  in  this  building 
which  has  housed  so  many  of  the 
guardians  of  our  national  purse,  there  is 
a  portrait  of  Henry  Pelham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1743,  in  his  official  gold- 
lace  xobes. 

Next  to  the  small  library  Mrs.  Gladstone 
prefers  her  Morning-room,  which  adjoins 
the  State  Reception-room,  and  is  in  itself 
a  very  dainty  and  womanly  apartment, 
with  pure  white  walls  finished  at  the 
top  by  a  narrow  gilt  moulding.  On  the 
floor  here  are  laid  some  Eastern  rugs, 
throwing  up  the  mantelpiece  of  white, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  time  when  the 
house  was  built.  Much  of  the  furniture 
in   this   room    belongs  .tofTl\e^^^y|;ntful 
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Jacobean  period,  for  which  Mrs.  Gladstone 
has  an  especial  fondness.  For  instance,  a 
sombre  and  substantial  carved  oak  chest 
mounts  guard  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace, 
whilst  in  different  parts  of  the  room  are 
tall  straight-backed  chairs  so  characteristic 
of  that  period.  Near  the  fireplace,  in  a 
richly  ornamented  Chinese  lacquer  case, 
rests  a  grandfather  clock,  the  engraving 
on  the  brass  and  ormolu  dial  telling  that  it 
was  fashioned  "  by  Joseph  Jackman,  on 
London  Bridge."  A  bookcase  well  filled 
shows  that  Mrs.  Gladstone  indulges  in  a 
wide  range  of  reading.  A  sofa,  and  some 
easy  chairs,  are  covered,  most  of  them, 
with  pretty  chintz,  and  the  window  curtains 
are  in  a  soft  rose-du-Barri  shade.  Probably 
the  most  notable  piece  here  is  Mrs. 
Gladstone's  old  writing-bureau,  an  excellent 
example  of  its  kind,  and  an  enviable  pos- 
session. A  framed  crayon  portrait  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  of  little  Miss  Dorothy 
Drew  was   given  to   Mrs.  Gladstone   on 


so  characteristic  always  of  Sir  Edward's 
work.  Mrs.  Gladstone  tells  me  that  her 
father-in-law  was  very  fond  indeed  of  this 
picture  of  the  little  grandchild  who  was 
so  often  his  companion. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  has  some 
quaint  old  sixteenth-century  chests,  and 
just  round  the  corner  an  old  dresser  filled 
with  blue-and'white  china,  the  walls  are  not 
panelled,  but  covered  with  a  striped  paper. 
The  stairs  themselves  are  white,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls  here  are  wood- 
panelled  half  way  up  to  meet  an  embossed 
paper  with  a  freehand  pattern  of  chrome 
on  a  white  ground. 

The  room  which  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  used 
as  his  dining-room  is  now  utilised  by  Mrs. 
Gladstone's  secretary,  and  its  windows  look 
across  Downing  Street  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Offices. 

And  here  we  must  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone.     Both  are  very  much  attached 


The  Drawing-room :  another  aspect. 


her  marriage  by  Mr.  Philip  Burne-Jones, 
Sir  Edward's  son.  The  picture  represents 
the  child's  head,  and  is  drawn  with  that 
elusive,   idealistic,  and  yet  faithful  touch 


to  their  Kentish  country  home  at  Sandi- 
croft,  Littlestone-on-Sea,  near  Dungeness, 
where  they  are  able  to  practise  their 
love  of  gardening — a  favourite  occupation 
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with  them  both.  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone 
was,  before  her  marriage  in  1901,  Miss 
Dorothy  Paget,  the  youngest  daughter  of 


door  sports  interest  him,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  was  for  some  years 
the    President   of  the   National   Physical 


The  pet  dog. 


Sir  Richard  Paget  of  Cranmore  Hall,  who 
sat  as  Conservative  Member  for  Somerset 
from  1865  to  1895,  and  who  owns  some 
five  thousand  acres.  Mr.  Gladstone's  chief 
hobby  at  the  moment  is  golf,  but,  like  the 
many-sided  man  he  is,  all  kinds  of  out 


Recreation  Society.  Though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done  much  for  his  party,  he 
is  still  a  young  and  intensely  active 
man,  and  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in 
heredity,  we,  who  are  watching  his  career, 
may  well  look  forwnrd. 


THE  OLD  INN*S  CHIMNEY-CORNER. 

BY   JOHN    ANDERSON    STEWART. 

A  N  old-world,  quaint,  begablcd  hostelry— 
•^^         Nay  haunted,  if  you  will.     These  oaken  beams 

Saw  the  midsummer  night  of  Shakespeare's  dreams, 
The  morn  when  menacing  Spain  found  Drake  at  play. 
Without,  a  fierce  wind  holds  the  rain  at  bay, 

Hut  here  the  firelight's  ruddy  welcome  streams 

O'er  toihvorn  forms,  and  on  the  pewter  gleams 
Where  foams  the  bright  brown  ale  of  Arcady. 
The  cares  of  the  brief  winter  day  are  o'er. 

Now  Hesperus  brings  his  boons  ;   the  pipes  are  lit, 

Fast  flows  the  interchange  of  homely  wit. 
The  talk  of  ten-mile-travels  and  wildwood  lore  : 
But  one  old  senator  whose  locks  are  hoar,  ^  t 

For  hQur5  drcambound,  has  heard  no  word  of  it,)igitizedbyLjOOQlC 
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THE    KING   OF  YS   AND   DAHUT   THE   RED. 

BY  FIONA  MACLEOD  (THE  LATE  WILLIAM   SHARP). 
Illustrated  by  C  M.  Watts. 


IN  the  days  when  Gradlon  was  Conan 
of  Arvor,  or  High-King  of  the 
Armorican  races  who  peopled 
Brittany,  there  was  no  name  greater  than 
his.  From  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Jutes 
and  Angles  to  where  the  dark-skinned 
Basque  fishermen  caught  fish  with  nets, 
the  name  of  Gradlon  was  a  sound  for 
silence.  Arvor  was  become  so  great  a 
land  that  Franks  were  called  wolves  there, 
and  like  wolves  were  hunted  down.  The 
wild  cry  that  survives  to  this  day  in  the 
forests  of  Dualt  and  Huelgoet,  in  the 
granite  heart  of  Cornonailles,  Ahr  bUiz  I 
Ahr  bleiz !  was  heard  often  then :  but 
no  wolf  ever  so  dreaded  the  cry  as  the 
haggard  Frank ish  fugitives. 

Gradlon,  Conan  of  Arvor,  was  in  the 
midway  of  life  when  for  once  he  stanched 
the  thirst  of  his  sword.  This  was  when 
he  went  over  into  the  lands  of  the 
Kymry,  the  elder  brothers  of  his  Armori- 
can race,  and  there  fought  with  them 
against  Saxon  hordes,  till  the  red  tide 
ebbed.  Thereafter  he  had  gone  far 
northward,  till  the  Oeban  Gaels  hated  the 
singing  of  Breton  shafts,  and  till  the 
moimtain  tribes  of  the  Picts  paid  tribute. 

Thence,  at  last,  he  returned.  When  he 
came  to  his  own  land,  he  brought  with 
him  two  treasures  which  he  held  chief 
among  all  treasures  he  had  won  :  a  black 
stallion,  and  a  woman  while  as  cream, 
with  eyes  like  blue  lochs,  and  with  long 


great  masses  of  hair  red  as  the  bronze- 
red  berry  of  the  wild  ash.  The  name 
of  the  horse  was  Morvark  ;  the  name  of 
the  woman,  Malgven.  When  men  spoke 
of  the  Tameless  One  they  meant  Morvark  : 
and  after  a  time  they  seldom  said  Malgven, 
but  **  the  Queen,"  because  Gradlon  made 
her  the  Terror  of  Arvor,  or  "  the  White 
Queen,"  because  of  her  foam-white  beauty, 
or  the  "  Red  Queen,"  because  of  her 
masses  of  ruddy  hair,  which,  when  un- 
fastened, was  as  a  stream  of  blood  falling 
over  a  white  cliff. 

None  knew  whence  Morvark  came,  nor 
whence  Malgven.  What  passed  from  lip 
to  lip  was  this:  that  the  great  black 
tameless  stallion  was  foaled  of  no  earthly 
mare,  but  of  some  strange  and  terrible 
sea-beast.  It  had  come  out  of  the  North 
on  a  day  of  tempest.  Amid  the  scream- 
ing of  the  gale  in  the  haven  where 
Gradlon  and  the  men  of  Arvor  were,  a 
more  wild,  a  more  savage  screaming  had 
been  heard.  Gradlon  went  forth  alone, 
and  at  dawn  he  was  seen  riding  on  a  huge 
black  charger,  which  neighed  with  a  cry 
like  the  cry  of  the  sea-wind,  and  whose 
hoofs  trampled  the  wet  sands  with  a  sound 
like  the  clashing  of  waves.  The  hair  of 
Gradlon  was  streaming  out  on  the  wind 
like  yellow  seaweed  on  a  rushing  ebb ; 
his  laughter  was  like  the  hallala  leaping 
of  billows ;  his  eyes  were  wild  as  fiilling 
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It  was  when  far  in  the  Alban  north- 
lands  that  the  Breton  King  and  Malgven 
were  first  seen  together.  She  was  not 
a  conquest  of  the  sword.  The  rumour 
by  the  fires  had  it  that  she  was  the  queen 
of  a  great  prince  among  the  Gaels ;  that 
she  was  wife  to  the  King  of  the  Picts ; 
that  she  was  of  the  fair,  perilous  people 
of  Lochlin,  who  were  even  then  seizing 
for  their  own  the  Alban  isles  and  western 
lands.  But  one  saying  was  common  with 
all :  that  she  was  a  woman  of  dark 
powers.  One  and  all  dreaded  her 
sorceries.  Gradlon  laughed  at  these 
when  she  was  not  by,  but  swore  that 
there  had  never  been  since  the  first 
woman  so  great  a  sorceress  over  the 
heart  of  man. 

For  many  months  they  were  together 
in  Alba,  nor  did  once  Malgven  sigh  for 
the  place  or  the  man  she  had  left,  nor 
did  ever  any  herald  come  to  Gradlon 
calling  upon  him  to  give  up  the  woman. 
When  she  had  learned  the  Armorican 
tongue  she  spoke  to  some  of  the  Breton 
chiefs ;  but  she  had  eyes  for  one  man 
only.  She  loved  Gradlon  as  he  loved 
her.  When  they  asked  her  concerning 
her  people,  she  looked  at  them  till  they 
were  troubled ;  then  she  answered,  "  I  was 
born  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea*':  and, 
troubled  more,  they  asked  no  further. 

It  was  when  they  were  upon  the  sea, 
off  the  Cymric  coasts,  that  the  child  of 
Malgven  was  born.  P'or  three  days 
before  that  birthing,  strange  voices  were 
heard  rising  from  the  depths.  In  the 
hollow  of  following  waves  the  long-dead 
were  seen.  In  the  moonshine  the  flying 
foam  was  woven  into  white  robes,  where- 
from  shining  eyes,  calm  and  august,  or 
filled  with  communicating  terror,  looked 
upon  the  trembling  seamen. 

On  the  third  day  white  calms  prevailed. 
At  sundown  the  web  of  dusk  was  woven 
out  of  the  sea,  till  it  rose  in  purple  darkness 
and  hung  from  the  Silver  Apples,  the 
Great  Galley,  the  Hounds,  the  Star  of 
the  North,  and  the  Evening  Star.  At 
the  rising  of  the  moon  a  sudden  froth 
ran  along  the  black  lips  of  the  sea.  A 
Voice  moaned  beneath  the  travelling 
feet  of  the  waves,  and  trembled  against 
the  stars.  Men,  staring  into  the  moving 
gulfs  beneath  them,  beheld  vast  irresolute 
hands,  as  of  a  Swimmer  who  carried 
Ocean  upon  his  unfathomable  brows , 
others,  staring  upward  into  the  dust  of 
the     Milky     Way,    discerned     eyebrows 


terrible  as  comets,  and  beneath  them 
pale  orbs  as  of  forgotten  moons,  with 
long  wind-uplifted  hair  blowing  from  old 
worlds  idly  swinging  in  the  abyss,  (at 
back  into  the  starless  inlands  of  the  Silent 
King. 

And  as  that  Breath  arose,  the  knees 
of  the  seafarers  were  as  reeds  in  shaken 
water.  An  old  druid  of  the  Gaels 
whispered  Mananann  I  O  Mananann  ! 

Gradlon  the  king  lay  upon  the  fells  of 
she-wolves,  and  bit  his  lips,  and  muttered 
that  if  a  man  spoke  he  would  take  his 
heart  from  him  and  throw  it  to  the  filmy 
beasts  of  the  sea. 

It  was  then  that  Malgven's  labour  was 
done ;  and  a  woman-child  came  forth, 
and  at  the  first  cry  of  the  child  the 
Voice  that  was  a  Breath  ceased.  And 
when  there  was  no  more  any  moaning 
of  the  unnumbered,  cries  and  laughters 
came  from  the  deeps ;  and  like  a  flash  of 
wings  meteors  fled  by ;  and  beyond  the 
unsteady  masts  were  sudden  green  and 
blue  flames,  plumes  worn  by  demons 
whose  meeting  pinions  were  made  of 
shadow,  and  beyond  these  the  dancing 
of  the  little  stars. 

And  by  these  porte;nts  Gradlon  was 
troubled.  But  Malgven  smiled  and  said  : 
**  Let  the  girl  be  called  Dahut,  Wonder, 
for  truly  her  beauty  shall  be  the  wonder 
of  all  who  come  after  us.  She  is  but 
a  little  foam-white  human  child  :  but  the 
sea  is  in  her  veins,  and  her  eyes  are 
two  fallen  stars.  Her  voice  will  be  the 
mysterious  voice  of  the  sea;  her  eyes 
will  be  the  mysterious  light  within  the 
sea:  therefore  let  her  be  called  Dahut. 
She  shall  be  the  little  torch  at  the  end, 
for  me,  Malgven  :  she  shall  be  the  Star 
of  Death  for  the  multitude  whom  she 
will  slay  with  love :  she  shall  be  the 
doom  of  thee  and  thine  and  thy  people 
and  the  kingdom  that  is  thine,  O  Gradlon, 
Conan  of  Arvor :  therefore  let  her  be 
called  Dahut,  Wonder ;  Dahut,  the  sweet 
evil  singing  of  the  sea ;  Dahut,  Blind 
Love;  Dahut,  the  laugher;  Dahut, 
Death.  Yea,  let  her  be  called  Dahut, 
O  Gradlon,  she  to  whom  I  have  given 
more  than  other  women  give  to  those 
whom  they  bear:  for  I  am  of  those 
children  of  Danii  of  whom  you  have 
heard  strange  tales,  of  those  Tuath-De- 
Danann  whose  lances  made  of  moonshine 
can  pierce  granite  walls,  and  whose  wisdom 
is  more  old  than  the  ancient  forgotten 
cromlechs  in  your  land  and  m  mine,  and 
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whose  pleasure  it  is  to  dwell  where  are 
the  palaces  of  the  Sidhe,  that  are  wherever 
green  hills  grow  dim  and  pale  and  blue 
as  the  smoke  above  woods." 

Thus  was  it  that  tiie  sea-horn  child  of 
Gradlon  of  Arvor  and  Malgven  the 
Dannite  was  called  Dahut. 

When  the  Armoricans  returned  to  their 
own  land,  the  brother  of  Gradlon  whom 
he  had  made  Tanist  or  vice-regent 
welcomed  Gradlon;  for  their  father,  the 
old  King  of  Cornonailles,  still  lived, 
though   blind   from    the    Gaulish    arrow 


he  arose  ot  dawn  it  flashed  against  his 
eyes  out  of  the  rising  sun :  when  he 
looked  at  the  sea,  it  moved  from  wave 
to  wave,  and  beckoned  to  him  :  when  he 
stared  at  the  cloud-shadowed  hills,  he  saw 
it  lying  there  adream :  when  he  fared 
forth  at  the  rising  of  the  moon  it  took 
him  subtly,  now  with  a  birch  branch  that 
caught  his  hair  as  often  it  had  tangled 
with  Malgven's  long  curling  locks,  now 
with  the  brushing  of  tall  fern  that  was  a 
sound  like  the  rustling  of  her  v/hite  robe, 
now   because   of   two   stars   shining   low 


"A  sudden  froth  ran  along  the  black  lips  of  the  sea.' 


which  had  crossed  his  face  slantwise  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
It  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  thereafter 
that  Gradlon  again  fared  far.  For  three 
years  he  was  among  the  Kymry,  the 
Alban  Gaels,  the  Picts,  the  Islesmen,  the 
Gaels  of  Eir^,  the  Gaels  of  Enona.  Then, 
iVhen  he  was  in  that  land  which  is  now 
called  Anglesey,  a  deep  craving  and 
weariness  came  upon  him  to  see  Malgven 
again,  though  less  than  a  year  back  had 
she  gone  from  him,  to  rule  in  Arvor  in 
his  place ;  for  Arz  his  brother  had  been 
slain  in  a  Prankish  foray. 

Her  beauty  was  so  great  that  he  wore 
the  days  in  sorrow  because  of  it.     When 


above    dewy   grass,    which   were   as   her 
shining  eyes. 

There  was  no  woman  in  the  world  so 
beautiful,  he  knew  :  and  yet  both  men 
and  women  prophesied  that  Dahut  would 
be  more  beautiful  still — Dahut  the  Red, 
as  the  girl  was  already  called  because  of 
her  ruddy  bronze-hued  hair,  wonderful 
in  mass  and  colour  as  was  that  of  her 
mother:  more  wonderful  far,  said 
Malgven,  smiling  proudly,  who  knew 
Dahut  to  be  of  the  Tuath-De-Danaan, 
even  as  her  mother  was,  and  that  she 
would  be  a  torch  to  light  many  flames 
and  mayhap  fires  vast  and  incalculable. 


So  one   day  G) 
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"  For  Dahut,"  and  broke  his  sword  :  and 
said,  **  For  Arvor,"  and  broke  his  spear  : 
and  said,  **  For  Malgven,"  and  bade  every 
prisoner  be  set  free,  and  the  ships  be 
filled  with  treasure  and  provision. 

When  he  saw  the  black  rocky  coasts  of 
Finistfere  once  more  he  swore  a  vow  that 
he  would  never  again  leave  his  land,  or 
Malgven.  Everywhere,  as  he  journeyed 
to  Kemper,  he  heard  the  rumour  of  the 
Red  Queen's  greatness,  of  her  terrible 
beauty,  of  Dahut  the  Beautiful,  Dahut 
the  Perilous,  Dahut  the  Sorceress.  And 
he  laughed  to  think  that  the  girl  of  ten 
summers  was  already  so  like  the  woman 
who  bore  her :  and  his  heart  yearned  for 
both,  as  his  ears  longed  to  be  void  of  the 
ceaseless  moan  of  the  sea.  His  first  joy 
was  when  he  rode  through  the  forest  of 
Huelgoet,  and  heard  no  sound  but  the 
croodling  of  wild  doves  and  the  soft, 
sleepy  purring  of  the  south  wind  lapping 
the  green  leaves. 

When  he  reached  the  Great  Town,  as 
Kemper  was  then  called,  he  saw  black 
banners  falling  from  the  low  walls  of  the 
Fort.  He  rode  onward  alone,  and  found 
Malgven  lying  on  a  high  couch,  with  her 
golden  diadem  on  her  head,  and  her  long 
hair  clasped  with  golden  rings,  and  her 
snow-white  arms  alongside  her  breastplate 
of  curiously  carven  mail,  which  she  wore 
above  a  white  robe.  Beside  her  sat  the 
old  blind  King. 

From  that  day  Gradlon  never  smiled. 
For  five  years  from  that  day  he  strove 
against  the  bitter  hours,  and  in  all  un- 
kingly  ways,  but  without  avail.  He  could 
not  forget  the  beauty  of  Malgven.  For 
one  year  he  strove  furiously  in  war.  For 
a  second  year  he  hunted  wild  beasts,  from 
forest  to  forest,  from  the  domains  of  the 
north  to  the  domains  of  the  south  and 
from  the  domains  of  the  east  to  the 
domains  of  the  west.  For  the  third  year 
he  loved  women  by  day,  and  cursed  them 
through  sleepless,  remembering  nights. 
For  the  fourth  year  he  drank  deep.  For 
the  fifth  year  the  evil  of  his  life  was  so 
great  that  men  murmured  against  him, 
and  many  muttered :  "  Better  the  old 
blind  King,  Arz-Dall,  or  the  young 
sorceress  Dahut  herself." 

During  all  these  years  Gradlon  had  no 
sight  of  Dahut.  Because  that  she  was 
her  mother's  self,  and  because  that  her 
beauty  was  so  like,  yet  greater  than  that 
of  Malgven,  the  King  had  sent  her  to 
Razmor,  his  great  fort  in  the  north,  where 


are  the  wildest  seas  and  the  wildest  shores 
of  Armorica.  And  in  all  these  years 
Gradlon  had  but  one  joy,  and  that  was 
when  he  mounted  the  great  black  stallion 
Morvark,  and  rode  for  hours,  and  for 
leagues  upon  leagues,  by  the  falling  surf 
of  the  seas.  For  when  he  rode  the  great 
horse,  the  sea-beast  as  the  Armoricans 
called  it  in  their  dread,  he  dreamed  he 
heard  voices  he  heard  at  no  other  time, 
and  often,  often,  the  long  cry  of  Malgven 
that  he  had  first  listened  to  with  shuddering 
awe  among  the  Gaelic  hills. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  that 
he  came  suddenly  upon  Dahut,  when  he 
was  riding  on  Morvark  by  the  wild  coast 
of  Razmdr.  When  his  gaze  drank  in  hor 
great  beauty,  he  reined  in  his  furious 
stallion,  and  his  heart  beat,  for  it  was 
surely  Malgven  come  again,  in  immortal 
Dannite  youth.  Then,  remembering  that 
Morvark  would  let  no  mortal  mount  him, 
save  only  Gradlon  and  Malgven  that  was 
gone,  he  flung  himself  to  the  ground  and 
lay  there  as  though  dead  .  .  .  whereat,  with 
a  loud  neighing,  terrible  as  the  storm-blast, 
Morvark  raced  with  streaming  mane 
towards  Dahut.  And  when  he  was  come 
to  her,  the  girl  laughed  and  held  out  her 
arms,  and  the  black  stallion  whinnied 
with  red  nostrils  against  her  cream-white 
breasts,  and  his  great  eyes  were  like  dark 
billows  that  have  sunken  rocks  beneath 
them,  and  when  he  bent  low  his  head  and 
Dahut's  ruddy  hair  streamed  over  her 
white  shoulders,  like  blood  falling  over  a 
white  cliff,  it  was  as  though  beneath  this 
sunlit  white  cliflf  brooded  the  terror  and 
mystery  of  nocturnal  seas.  Then  Dahut 
mounted  Morvark,  and  rode  back  towards 
the  King,  her  father.  As  she  rode,  the 
moan  of  ocean  broke  across  the  sands. 
Waves  lifted  themselves  out  of  windless 
calms,  and  made  a  hollow  noise  as  of 
travelling  thunders.  On  the  unfurrowed, 
flowing  plains,  billows,  like  vast  cattle 
with  shaggy  manes,  rose  and  cotused 
hither  and  thither,  with  long,  low, 
deliberate  roar  upon  roar.  Among  the 
rocks  and  caverns  a  myriad  waves  relin- 
quished clinging  hands,  only  to  spring 
forward  again  and  seize  the  dripping 
rocks  and  swirl  far  inland  long  watery 
fingers  so  swift  and  fluent,  yet  with  salt 
grip  terrible  and  sure. 

Gradlon  looked  at  Dahut,  and  at  the 
snorting  stallion  Morvark,  and  at  the 
suddenly  awakened  and  uplifted  sea. 
^^  AveL   aveion,    holl   avel^  J^^^^^i 
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"Wind,  wind,  all  is  but  wind !  vain  as  the 
wind,  void  as  the  wind  !  " 

For  he  had  seen  that  the  woman,  whose 
beauty  was  so  great  that  his  heart  beat  for 
fear  of  its  strangeness,  was  no  other  than 
Dahut  his  daughter  :  and  by  that  passing 
loveliness  and  that  terrible  beauty,  and 
by  the  bending  to  her  of  the  Tameless 
Morvark,  and  by  the  portents  of  the  Sea 


Her  skin  was  white  as  new  milk,  as  the 
breasts  of  doves  :  her  hair  was  long  and 
thick  and  wonderful,  and  of  the  hue  of 
rowan-berries  in  sunlight,  of  bronze  in 
firelight,  of  newly  spilled  blood  trickling 
down  a  white  cliff :  her  eyes  were  change- 
ful as  the  sea,  and,  as  the  sea,  were  filled 
with  unfathomable  desires,  and  with 
shifting  light  full  of  terror  and  beauty. 


'He  knew  that  this  was  the  daughter  of  Malgoen* 


which  loved  her,  he  knew  that  this  was 
the  daughter  of  Malgven,  who  was  of 
the  ancient  and  deathless  children  of 
Danii. 

When  Gradlon  rode  back  to  Kemper 
with  Dahut  before  him  upon  Morvark,  all 
who  saw  them  fell  on  their  knees.  So 
great  was  the  beauty  of  Dahut,  and  so 
strange  was  already  the  public  rumour  of 
the  Sorceress,  of  this  Daughter  of  the  Sea. 


But  because  Dahut  could  not  live  far 
from  the  wild  seas  she  loved,  she  bade 
Gradlon  make  a  new  great  town,  and  to 
build  it  by  Razmor,  where  the  square- 
walled  castle  was,  on  the  wave-swept 
promontory. 

And  thus  was  the  Town  of  Ys  built  by 
Gradlon,  Conan  of  Arvor,  for  the  mystery 
and  the  delight  and  the  wonder  and  the 
terror  that  was  called  Dahut  the  Red 


CONSTANCY. 

BY   BERTHA   DKANE-FRKEMAN. 

'T^IIO'  golden  roses  die  beneath  the  sun,  Tho'  lark,  near  heaven,  sing  of  joy  untold, 
-■■                      I  gather  none  .  .  .  My  heart  is  cold  .  .  . 

For  what  were  bud  and  flow'r  you  cannot  For  what,  to  me,  were  song  that  .  .  .  ^^ 
see,  my  dear  !  .  .  . 

Dearest,  to  me  !  You  cannotJ^QH^ol^ 


The  Prospectors, 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PIONEER. 

TjF/e  adventures  of  a  miner  in  the  gulf  country 

of  australia, 

BY   ALEXANDER    MACDONALD. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  H.  Bucklakd. 


THE  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO. 


WE  had  two  camps  in  working 
order — Pelican  Creek  Copper, 
and  Crocodile  Crossing  Silver 
Mines.  The  former  workings  were 
generally  considered  to  be  very  valuable 
groups  of  mines,  and  those  at  home 
whom  I  represented  had  completed 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  taking 
them  over  and  working  them  with  the 
latest  and  most  improved  machinery 
themselves.  This  fact,  although  in  a  way 
pleasing  to  me  because  of  my  work  having 
turned  out  so  successful,  was  not  hailed 
by  my  comrades  with  the  unbounded 
delight  one  might  naturally  expect  from 
nien  about  to  receive  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  Indeed,  as  the  P.  &  O.  steamer 
China  with  the  new  mine  manager  on 
board  neared  the  Australian  coast,  their 
murmurs  of  dissent  amounted  almost  to 
mutiny. 

"  Darn  it,  boss,"  burst  out  the  Shadow, 
who  had  been  boiling   over  for  the  last 
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few  minutes,  "  you  take  it  mighty  quiet. 
Does  ye  not  see  that  they  is  hittin'  you 
too  ?  You  and  Black  Bill  found  the  place, 
and  now  you  are  allowing  some  fool  to 
come  out  and  boss  things.  Why  don't 
you  or  Morris  manage  the  mines  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  am  a  prospector,  Shadow. 
My  business  is  to  find  minerals.  Any 
man  can  work  them  after  they  are  found. 
But  I  can't  afford  to  waste  my  life  doing 
what  other  people  can  be  paid  to  do." 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  mused 
the  M.P.,  "  for  it  would  strike  me  as  very 
funny  to  see  the  boss  writing  out  long 
reports  for  any  board  of  directors  in 
London  or  any  other  township." 

The  men  laughed  as  the  supposed 
humour  of  the  situation  struck  them,  and 
I  smiled  also. 

*'  But  where  do  we  come  in  ?  "  inquired 
Black  Bill.  **  It's  all  very  fine  for  you 
to  go  out  prospecting,  but  what  are  we 
todo?" 
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"  Well,  if  you  .Co  not  wish  to  stay 
here  and  assist  the  new  mine  manager 
to  develop  the  properties  you  are  all 
interested  in,  why,  come  with  me." 

"  Does  ye  mean  it,  boss  ?  * 

"Certainly." 

Here  Ginger  Bob  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  supper,  and  before  that 
meal  was  over  we  had  settled  all  our 
plans  for  the  forthcoming  prospecting 
expedition,  and  arranged  that  we  should 
start  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  man  from  home. 

He  came— a  medium-sized,  overdressed 
young  man  wearing  eyeglasses,  and  a  three- 
inch  collar,  which  in  the  temperature  of 
Pelican  Creek  would  choke  him  in  a  day. 
His  language,  too,  was  of  that  affected 
nature  which  a  certain  section  of  Britons 
cultivate ;  and  after  the  first  hour  of  his 
company  Morris  and  I  felt  sorry  for  him, 
and  the  life  he  would  have  among  the 
unvarnished  outspoken  miners.  It  was 
none  of  our  business,  however,  although 
we  wondered  why  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  home  people  to  represent  their 
interests,  seeing  that  he  apparently  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  mining  matters. 

When  we  had  done  what  we  could  to 
ensure  success  for  him,  Morris,  who  had 
been  my  deputy  while  I  was  at  Crocodile 
Crossing,  resigned  his  charge,  and  next 
day  our  party  set  out  on  a  N.N.W. 
course,  intending  to  cut  through  to  the 
Gulf  l)y  the  Palmer  River  if  nothing  worth 
stopping  for  was  encountered. 

The  new  manager  rode  out  with  us  the 
first  few  miles,  and  on  saying  good-bye, 
added:.  "You — aw — will  let  me  know — 
aw — how  you  get  along  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  the  postal  service  does  not 
extend  in  the  direction  we  are  going,"  I 
said,  "  but  if  we  do  have  any  opportunity 
we  shall  let  you  know  of  our  movements." 

"  Aw — thank  you  :  aw — if  you  do  not 
turn  up,  or  I  do  not  hear  from  you — aw 
— in  three  months,  I  will  come  out  after 
you." 

"  Good  Lor' ! "  gasped  the  Shadow, 
when  he  was  able  to  speak,  "an'  that's 
what  is  going  to  boss  the  miners  !  I'll 
bet  three  kicks  at  Bunyip  there  that  old 
Sharkley  will  jump  Pelican  Creek  in  a 
week." 

Light-hearted  and  careless,  we  rode  on, 
and  camped  that  night  on  the  Walsh 
River,  intending  next  day  to  cross  and 
begin  prospecting  in  earnest,  the  country 
on    this  side  having  been  gone  over  too 


many  times  previously  to  allow  of  our 
finding  anything  of  value. 

Next  morning,  therefore,  we  divided 
ourselves  into  two  parties,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  Morris,  Old  Ruck,  Ginger  Bob, 
and  Black  Bill,  taking  the  western  side 
of  the  ranges,  wh.le  the  one  comprising 
the  Shadow,  the  M.P.,  Bunyip  Bill,  Big 
Mackay  and  myself,  negotiated  the 
eastern  and  more  broken  slope.  Each 
party  carried  its  own  supplies  on  pack- 
horses,  and  the  arrangements  were  that 
each  would  push  along  on  its  own  account 
to  the  Mitchell  River,  where,  at  an  old 
camping  ground  known  to  Old  Ruck  and 
Bunyip  Bill,  the  one  arriving  first  would 
await  the  other. 

Morris's  men  soon  got  out  of  our 
range  of  vision  ;  and  spreading  out  so  as 
to  take  in  as  much  ground  as  possible, 
with  Bunyip  Bill  on  the  left  flank  while  I 
formed  the  right  about  a  mile  off,  we 
plunged  into  the  wild  bush  that  fringed 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  ranges.  Half  an 
hour  after  losing  sight  of  the  other  party 
Big  Mackay  set  up  a  series  of  shouts  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  band  of 
natives;  and  riding  in  on  him  we  found  him 
wrenching  huge  irony-looking  boulders 
from  a  long  outcropping  reef. 

"A've  struck  it!"  he  roared  "The 
bonniest  blue  an'  green  copper  formation 
man  could  wish  for — an'  there's  tons  of 
it " 

"Get  out!"  laughed  the  Shadow  de- 
risively; "that  isn't  copper!  Thai's 
antimony  that's  colouring  the  forma- 
tion  " 

"  Ma  man,"  began  Mackay,  rising  in 
his  wrath,  "dae  ye  think  I  need  a 
streak  o'  concentrated  bones  like  you 
tae  tell  me  ony thing  aboot  copper." 

"  Don't  argue  about  that  just  now," 
I  interrupted ;  "  peg  out  the  reef,  and 
I'll  chart  it  for  future  reference.  It 
happens  to  be  a  bismuth  lode." 

Half  an  hour  suflSced  to  measure,  peg 
out,  and  place  our  first  property  to  the 
credit  of  the  expedition,  then  we  moved 
on  again.  Several  times  during  the  next 
hour  Bunyip  Bill  and  the  Shadow  gave 
vent  to  sundry  exclamations  which  caused 
the  others  to  turn  towards  them,  until 
they  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  tenor 
of  their  remarks.  It  was  then  presumed 
that  they  were  merely  passing  their  re- 
spective opinions  anent  each  other,  and 
had  no  desire  to  attract  our  attention, 
and  we  resumed  our  line  of  advance  again. 
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Just  about  noon,  however,  Big  Mac,  who 
occupied  the  centre  of  our  line,  raised  his 
voice  in  a  stentorian  shout,  and  we  closed 
in  again. 

**More  copper,  Mac?"  sang  out  the 
M.P.  as  he  and  I  got  within  speaking 
distance. 

"  Copper  ?  D:ie  ye  think  there's 
naething  but  copper  in  this  God-forsaken 
country?"  bellowed  the  Scot,  pointing  to 
a  pile  of  detached  boulders.  "  There's  a 
crocodile  in  there  as  big  as  a  horse,  an* 
it     barks    like    a 


catch  it.  "  Look  at  the  stuff  its  hoose  is 
made  of." 

He  held  up  a  piece  of  stone  taken  from 
the  rocks  just  vacated.  **  That's  plum- 
bago," I  said,  noting  the  lead-like  streak 
which  the  substance  left  on  his  hand. 
There  was  something  about  the  supposed 
graphite,  however,  which  puzzled  me,  and 
the  M.P.  seemed  not  quite  satisfied. 

"  Here's  a  bee's  nest  in  this  tree, 
Mackay,"  sang  out  Shadow.  "Maybe 
these  fellows  make  Scotch  whisky  out 
here.  I  knew  a  chap  who  dreamt  that 
-r%«^  fir.^^  ^1^,,..^  ;«  r"]^r%/>.ii.i.»r   r^jid  it  must 
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noo  onyway,"  he  said.  "Hallo,  there 
he  goes.  Noo  what  dae  ye  ca'  that 
thing  ?  " 

A  long  ungainly  creature  not  unlike  a 
crocodile  waddled  out  and  glared  round 
at  us  defiantly,  its  forked  tongue  shooting 
out  and  in  more  quickly  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  and  all  insects  within  a  yard 
disappearing,  as  if  magically,  down  its 
throat.  Clearly  the  creature  was  of  the 
lizard  family,  but  it  was  by  far  the  largest 
I  had  ever  seen. 

"  Lor',"  cried  the  Shadow,  as  we  dis- 
mounted, "  Big  Mackay  has  struck  an 
outcrop  of  iguanas." 

**  Never  mind  the  poor  wee  animal," 
rejoined  the  big  one,  as  the  creature  evaded 
the  efforts  of  Bunyip  and  the  M.P,  Xq 
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"A  long  ungainly  creature  not  unlike  a  crocodile 
waddled  out." 

had  its  home,  and  my  pocket  microscope 
had  revealed  several  peculiarities  in  the 
pearly  grey  foliated  mass  that  should  not 
be  graphite." 

"What  can  it  be?"  spoke  the  M.P. 
"  It's  too  light  for  wolfram." 

"Molybdenite  streaks  porcelain  green, 
according  to  the  text-books,"  I  answered, 
"but  in  all  other  easily  applied  tests  it 
is  similar  to  plumbago  or  graphite.  Give 
me  the  crucible,  Mac.     Ah !  there  it  is." 

A  faint  greenish  streak  on  the  porcelain 
surface  remained  where  I  drew  the 
material  ^crpss,  and  I  held  it  up  to  view.C 
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"  Molybdenite.  Great  howling  Bun  yip ! " 
exclaimed  the  Shadow.  "  Lor',  molyb- 
denite is  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a  ton,  too.  We'll  be  millionaires 
if  Mackay  sees  any  more  iguanas." 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  tracing 
the  **  strike  "  of  the  lode,  and  in  securing 
the  ground  according  to  regulations ;  but 
next  day,  iiaving  no  water  except  tliat 
remaining  in  our  water-bags,  we  had  to 
move  on.  'l*wo  days  later  we  reached 
the  Mitchell  River,  and  found  that  the 
other  party  had  not  yet  arrived.  They 
came  in  during  the  niglit,  however,  and 
reported  the  finding  of  a  phenomenal 
copper  "  show,"  the  testing  and  pegging  of 
which  had  detained  them.  They  brought 
some  surface  samples  with  them,  which 
on  assaying  proved  to  be  copper  oxide  ore 
carrying  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper. 

We  had  thus  found  three  properties, 
which  might  prove  of  any  value,  in  four 
days,  and  felt  very  pleased  with  ourselves 
and  things  in  general.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  spent  the  following  week 
in  hunting  crocodiles,  and  fishing  along 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  growing  tired 
of  an  amphibious  life,  although  under  a 
temperature  of  120°  it  was  very  pleasant, 
we  continued  our  prospecting  journey. 

Our  method  of  advance  was  similar 
to  that  adopted  at  first.  Both  parties 
separated,  so  as  to  prospect  both  sides  of 
the  north-and-south-running  ranges,  with 
the  intention  of  converging  on  the  Palmer 
River. 

The  first  three  days  we  travelled  fast, 
preferring,  if  we  were  to  find  good  mineral 
country,  to  do  so  in  some  valley  open 
either  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  or  to 
the  coast  via  I^ura  and  Cookton,  as  any 
mines  except  gold  and  osmiridium  could 
not  be  made  i)ayable  in  such  inaccessible 
country  as  that  we  now  traversed.  Never- 
theless we  were  continually  discovering 
lodes  of  different  minerals,  and  often 
it  took  me  half  a  day  determining  by 
exhaustive  analysis  what  our  find  really 
was.  Thus  we  proceeded  until  we  had 
fourteen  properties  added  to  our  list  on  our 
own  account,  and  the  men  were  beginning 
to  think  we  might  as  well  save  time  by 
annexing  North  Queensland  at  once,  when 
we  struck  the  Palmer.  Fmding  we  were 
some  miles  to  the  east  of  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  we  started  to  move  down 
the  river.  But  the  country  here  was 
almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  broken- 
up  nature  of  the  surface  and  the  impeding 


characteristics  oi  the  tropical  vegetation. 
When  within  a  mile  of  the  prearranged 
camp  Bunyip  Bill  suddenly  startled  us 
by  exclaiming  :  "  Lor',  boys,  we've  stmck 
the  chinkies !  Look,  here's  a  mob  of 
them  ccming  :  get  out  yer  guns." 

Then  Big  Mackay  suddenly  shouted, 
**A  see  ane  dirty  fellow  wearing  Mr. 
Morris's  helmet,"  and  rode  to  the  left  to 
intercept  the  oncoming  rush  of  yellow  men. 

"We  must  have  struck  one  of  the 
abandoned  gold  fields  of  early  days,"  I 
remarked.  "  It  is  well  known  down 
south  that  the  Chinamen  still  work  them 
at  a  profit." 

"  I  don't  care  a  shandy  what  they  does," 
yelled  the  Shadow.  **They  has  been 
stealing  from  some  white  fellows'  camp, 
and  Lor',  I'll  bet  the  M.P.'s  hat  I  have 
seen  the  pants  that  fellow  leading  is 
wearing  before." 

**0f  course  you  have,"  cried  Bunyip, 
as  the  Shadow  seemed  lost  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  recollection.  "They 
were  once  your  own." 

"  Lor',  an'  how  did  a  chinky  come  to 
have  them?"  gasped  the  astonished 
Shadow.     **  I  reckon  I'll  see  into  this." 

He  galloped  after  Big  Mackay;  and 
recognising  now,  as  the  Chinamen  came 
nearer,  several  familiar  articles,  we  all 
started  to  head  them  off  and  investigate. 
We  soon  rounded  them  into  a  clump  of 
screw  pines,  and  the  M.P.  demanded  to 
know  where  they  got  his  shirt. 

"An'  whaur  did  ye  steal  ma  hreeks, 
ye  ungodly  crew  ?  "  roared  Big  Mackay. 

"An'  that  book  on  *  How  to  feed 
children,'  "  added  Bunyip.  "  1  reckon 
I  got  it  with  some  Pain-killer  I  bought 
in  Murgoona." 

"  Come  on,  ye  confounded  chinkies  !  " 
yelled  the  Shadow,  riding  among  them, 
and  assuming  possession  of  some  garments 
by  force.  "Out  with  the  yarn  afore  ye 
has  time  to  think  of  any  Sunday-school 
stories " 

"  We  no  chinkies,"  cried  one  of  the 
Celestials  in  a  high  falsetto  voice ;  "  we 
all  payee  poll  taxee.  We  Ostralian  allee 
samee  you.  No  steale  bleeks — no  know 
nothing  about  feeding  childlen.  We  fight 
an'  killee  you  white  fellows,  you  come 
here  ! " 

The  speaker  displayed  a  revolver  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  comrades  suddenly 
produced  ferocious-looking  knives  fiom 
some  recesses  in  their  garments.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  tlynM  altogether, 
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and  it  looked  as  if  we  might  have  our  The  others  were  too  much  engaged  to 

hands  full  in  dealing  with  them.  make     any    comment     bearing    on    the 

"That  is  Morris's  revolver,"  I  said,  subject.  They  did  say  several  things, 
"  Give  it  to  me."  however,  in  that  crisp  complete  language 

"Me  see  you "  they   so    often    used,    and    I    hope    the 

"  What ! "  roared  Big  Mackay,  seizing  Celestials  profited  thereby.  Big  Mackay 
the  Chinaman  by  his  pigtail  and  throwing  continued  to  throw  the  slippery,  sleek 
him  to  the  ground.  **  You  would  speak  individuals  into  the  river,  and  I  began  to 
that  way,  would  you  ?  Ye  monkey-faced  wonder  if  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
lisper!"  ground.     I   was  also  getting  very  tired, 

"  Killee  him  !     Killee  him !  *'  shrieked      and  the  perspiration   streamed   from  my 
the  fallen  man,  and  his  comrades  made      face  in  torrents,  although 
a  rush  at  the  big  Scot.  I  did  not  seem 

Meanwhile   we 
fray,  and  as  strar 
fought   raged  for 
and  the  Shadow  e 
in  the  latest  appr< 
threw  his  man  do> 
I  saw  a  yellow  1 
rifle-stock  down  i 
energy  I  mental] 
be  more  than  equ; 
sand  foot- pounds 
But  it  was  Big  ^ 
who  saved  the  siti 
He  caught  a  Chir 
in  each  hand  as 
threw   themseh 
upon  him,  and  al 
knocking  their  he^ 
togetherand  giving 
them  some  advice 
in  a  wonderful 
kind  of  Scotch 
dialect,  threw 
them  into  the 
river.       This 
operation    he 
repeated 
until  he  had 
handled  twice 
as     many 
Chinamen  as 
there  were  in 
the     original 

party ;     then  j 

he  paused  in  | 

amazement. 

"  Hallo  !  "  \ 

he  exclaimed.  i 

"  Hoo  many  I 

deevils    are 
there?" 

''Don't 
stop,  Mac," 
I  called  out; 
"they  must  be 
getting  less."  "'WhatI'  roared  Big  Mackayt  seizing  the  Chinaman  by  his  pigtail.''         j 
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to  be  as  warm  as  most  of  the  enemy  who 
came  under  my  clubbed  rifle — they  being 
so  greasy  with  moisture  that  the  Shadow 
complained  of  his  difficulty  in  getting  his 
blow  to  stop  where  he  wanted  it.  At^lenglh, 
however,  the  enigma  was  solved,  and  again 
it  was  the  observant  Mac  who  shone. 

"  Here's  ane  A've  seen  afore,"  he  cried, 
poising  one  in  mid  air :  "  I  wonder  what's 
familiar  aboot  him  ?  " 

He  cast  him  after  the  others,  and 
watched  him.  "  Ah,  I've  got  it  noo,*'  he 
yelled.  "  That's  the  ane  wi'  ma  breeks. 
Gie    me    back    ma    breeks,    ye    deevil. 

Hallo ! "     He   rushed   down   to  the 

water's  edge,  and  then  gave  vent  to  an 
ejaculation  of  surprise.  "  He's  no  here," 
he  cried.  "  Ah  !— they're  coming  oot  o* 
the  water  as  fast  as  I  fling  them  in  and 
joining  in  the  fecht  again." 

"Oh  Lor*!"  gasped  the  Shadow, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  kill  them," 
said  Bunyip  Bill. 

"You  can't,"  cried  the  Shadow.  **A 
Chinkey  won't  kill.  Let  us  tie  them  to 
the  palm-trees  with  their  pigtails.  Or 
how  would  it  do  to  lie  all  their  pigtails 
together  ?  " 

**  Good  idea.  Shadow,"  cried  the  M.P. 
"And  a  hitch  round  each  with  a  rope 
afterwards  will  just  about  fix  them." 

This  plan  was  at  once  acted  upon,  and 
very  soon  the  Chinamen  were  tethered 
together  in  a  screaming,  struggling  mass. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  addressing  the  leader 
when  they  realised  their  position,  "  tell  us 
how  you  came  to  be  in  possession  of  these 
articles,  and  if  you  explain  satisfactorily 
we  will  let  you  go." 

"  You  give  your  word  ?  " 

"  I  give  my  word." 

"Oh,"  began  the  Chinaman,  ani  we 
clustered  round  eagerly,  "  white  fellows 
come  along  an'  camp  near  Chinamans' 
camp.  We  mine  gold  here.  By-and-by 
up  comes  big  mob  of  niggers  an'  wipe  out 
white  fellows " 

"  What  ?  "  wc  roared. 

"  Not  wipe  out  'zactly.  We  go  help 
them  an'  wipe  out  niggers,  an'  they  give 
us  these  plesents." 

"  And  where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Camped  down  the  liver  all  light.  You 
let  us  go  now  ?     Your  word." 

"  Let  them  go,  boys,"  I  said ;  "  we'll 
push  on." 

*'  Hadn't  we  better  see  if  they  are  telling 
the  truth  first?"  suggested  the  M.P. 


"  A'll  hae  ma  breeks,  onyway,"  muttered 
Mackay:  "  nae  man  had  a  richt  tae  gie 
away  what  he  only  borrowed." 

"  But  we  get  them  plesents  !  "  expostu- 
lated the  Celestial, as  my  comrades  resumed 
possession  of  their  own. 

"  And  when  we  hear  our  comrades' 
story  you  will  receive  their  equivalent  in 
cash  if  you  call  for  it,"  I  said.  "It  so 
happens  that  most  of  these  articles  belong 
to  this  party,  and  were  only  loaned  to  the 
others." 

The  Chinamen  jabbered  to  themselves 
in  their  own  language,  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  we  would  adopt  a  speedy 
method  of  setting  them  free.  But  we 
carefully  loosened  them  by  hand,  and 
after  repeating  our  promise  to  make  a 
cash  payment  for  our  goods  if  they  called 
for  it,  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  whilst 
they  remained  watching  us. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  distance  between 
our  comrades'  camp  and  us,  for  we  had 
left  at  least  six  miles  behind  us  ere  we 
came  into  an  area  of  abandoned  surface 
workings,  amidst  which  were  some  rude 
erections,  fantastically  adorned,  and  which 
from  the  hieroglyphics  painted  above  the 
doorways  we  knew  were  Chinese  stores. 

"This  place  has  not  been  long  aban- 
doned," I  observed,  pointing  to  the 
smouldering  embers  of  a  fire  on  which 
hung  a  billy. 

"  What  crook  game  is  the  darned 
Chinkies  playing?"  demanded  the 
Shadow. 

"  And  whaur  is  Morris  and  the  boys  ?  " 
asked  Big  Mac  suspiciously. 

"  Here  is  the  track  of  Black  Bill's 
horse,"  cried  Bunyip;  "I  know  it  'cos 
one  of  its  shoes  is  broken." 

"  Then  follow  it,"  I  ordered ;  and  we  at 
once  headed  through  the  deserted  mines 
farther  down  the  river. 

We  were  now  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  feared  that  our  comrades  had 
been  treacherously  dealt  with  by  the 
Chinese,  for  on  no  other  supposition 
could  we  account  for  the  deserted  gold 
mines.  But  our  suspense  was  ended 
before  we  saw  our  comrades,  for,  as  we 
climbed  a  bluff  which  barred  our  progress, 
we  heard  Old  Ruck's  voice  blending  with 
Black  Bill's  and  Ginger  Bob's  in  a  poetical 
flow  of  language  which,  although  unprint- 
able, was  as  music  to  us. 

The  Shadow,  Bunyip,  and  the  M.P. 
took  up  the  chorus,  actuiUed  bv  aj  sort 
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of  sympathetic  feeling,  I  suppose;  and  in  "Nary  a  one.     The  Chinks  hocussed 

the    midst   of  the  concert  we  rode  into  us,  and  that's  all." 

our  comrades'  camp,  and  I  inquired  what  "  We  have  been  fortunate   in    finding 

was  wrong.  mineral  propertie*^,"'  began  Morris,  "but 


"Meanwhile  we  had  aii  joined  In  the  fray." 

"  Wrong  ?'' growled  Black  Bill  :"  we've  unfortunate   otherwise.      We   struck    this 

been  bested  by  darned  Chinkies."  camp  last  night,  and  knowing  that  there 

"  An'  there  was  no  Aborigines?  "  queried  was  a  Chinese  encampment   somewhere 

the  Shadow.  near,  and  being  out  of  one  or  two  little 
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conveniences,  we  rode  into  their  place 
and  purchased  what  we  required  at  their 
store.  We  all  bought  some  tobacco ;  and 
it  must  have  been  drugged,  for  I  remember 
nothiag  more,  after  lighting  a  cigarette  I 
made  "when  we  came  back,  until  an  hour 
or  so  ago,  when  I  awoke  and  found  our 
camp  had  been  robbed.  I  have  just 
assayed — I  mean  analysed — the  tobacco, 
and  find  that  there  is  some  foreign  sub- 
stance in  it,  but  not  opium." 

"  No,"  I  said,  examining  the  tobacco ; 
"  it  contains  Pidcherie,  one  of  the  most 
potent  drugs  known.  It  is  found  only  by 
the  Aborigines,  from  whom  the  Chinkies 
doubtless  stole  it.  It  is  a  wonder  you 
are  alive " 

**  Here's  your  property,  anyhow.  We 
got  it  back  for  you,"  said  the  M.P. ;  and 
we  handed  back  the  articles  we  had 
recovered.  They  were,  however,  only  a 
part  of  what  had  been  stolen. 

**  x\nd  now  we've  got  to  go  and  get 
square  with  the  darned  thieves  for  this," 
cried  Black  Bill  gleefully.  "Come  on, 
boys." 

"Take  your  time  about  that.   Bill,"  I 


said.  "  It  strikes  me  it  is  not  such  a 
simple  matter  to  get  square  with  the 
Chinese." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  the 
M.P.  "Why  have  they  abandoned  their 
mines,  unless  it  is  to  catch  us  there  after- 
wards and  get  away  with  us?" 

"But,  darn  them,  how  could  they?" 
cried  Bunyip. 

"  Trust  them  for  that.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  .so  simple  as  most  people  think." 

"  But  the  law  would  hold  them  answer- 
able. This  is  AustraHa  we're  in,"  cried 
Ginger. 

"Just  the  point,"  answered  the  M.P. 
"Australia  wants  fair  play.  Chinaman 
or  no  Chinaman,  the  law  looks  after  them 
as  much  as  after  you  or  iTie.  If  we  go  into 
their  camp,  as  they  want  us  to  do,  it  will 
give  them  the  cliance  to  go  for  us  in 
self-defence,  and  no  one  in  Australia  or 
out  of  it  would  think  they  did  wrong." 

"That's  what  comes  of  being  an  M.P.," 
grumbled  the  Shadow. 

We  did  not  then  revisit  the  Chinese 
encampment,  but  we  squared  matters 
afterwards. 


The  Palmer. 
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SOME    GREY-HAIRED    BOYS. 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


I  NEED  hardly  tell  any  of  my 
readers  that  I  have  taken  the  words 
** grey-haired  boys"  from  the  ex- 
quisite lines  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
with  whom  it  was  my  happy  fortune  to 
have  many  meetings  in  Boston  years  and 
years  ago. 

But  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table"  uses  the  words  to  describe  those 
inconsistent  "grey-haired  boys,"  those 
unsatisfied  oldsters,  whose  eager  desire  it 
was  to  become  young  again,  and  who  yet 
wanted  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  be 
husbands  and  fathers  of  grown-up  young 
women  and  men 

My  "  grey-haired  boys "  are  merely 
some  men  whom  I  knew  at  different 
periods  of  my  life,  and  who  had  this 
much  in  common  among  them — that 
down  to  an  extreme  old  age  they  preserved 
the  freshness  of  feeling,  the  genial  spirits, 
the  mental  elasticity,  and  the  unfailing 
hopefulness  of  youth  —men,  in  fact,  who 
proved,  although  without  the  slightest 
conscious  effort  at  proving  it,  that  however 
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long  they  might  live  they  never  could 
grow  old. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  days  when  I 
was  still  living  in  my  native  city,  Cork, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  possessed  by 
the  youthful  longing  to  see  the  world  and 
to  meet  with  men  who  had  lived  lives  of 
adventure.  Then  and  there  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  first  of  the  "  grey- 
haired  boys"  whom  I  am  going  to 
describe. 

This  was  a  magistrate  named  James 
Roche,  who  was  a  managing  partner  in  a 
banking-house  established  by  him  and 
his  brother  in  the  city  of  Cork.  When  I 
knew  him  he  must  have  been  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  had  had 
wonderful  experiences  in  life.  He  had 
studied  in  France  and  passed  many 
years  there.  He  had  settled  in  Paris 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  or  infamous  Countess 
Du  Barry,  who  had  been,  and  then 
was,  a  leading  influence  in  the  Court  of 

Co.  in  the   United  States  of  America. 
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Louis  XV.  After  the  Revolution  Madame 
Du  Barry  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

James  Roche  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  most  of  the  leading 
Girondists,  and  he  came  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Robespierre.  Roche  was  then 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  French 
banking-house,  and  when  the  impression 
got  abroad  in  France  that  Pitt,  the  great 
English  statesman,  was  carrying  on  a 
plot  to  destroy  the  finance  of  the  new 
Republic,  Roche  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
was  every  hour  expecting  his  sentence  to 
death.  Only  on  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
Robespierre's  power  and  the  death  of 
Robespierre  himself  did  he  obtain  his 
freedom  once  again.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  returned  to 
Ireland.  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  long 
stretch  of  years  passed  away  before  I 
came  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

My  chief  delight  in  his  society  was  in 
listening  to  the  wonderful  stories  he  could 
tell  of  his  experiences  in  the  French 
Revolution.  He  had  known  almost  all 
the  leading  figures  in  that  great  struggle, 
and  he  loved  to  pour  out  his  recollections 
and  to  illumine  them  by  personal  anecdote. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  once 
visited  Gibbon  at  Lausanne,  and  that  he 
narrowly  missed  by  accident  the  chance 
of  meeting  Charles  James  Fox  there. 

Roche  was  a  .wonderful  talker,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  pouring  forth  of  his 
own  marvellous  reminiscences.  He  used 
to  rattle  along  with  quite  a  youthful 
vivacity,  and  there  was  not,  indeed,  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  old  age  about  it. 
He  did  not  even  look  like  an  old  man  ; 
he  might  have  been  of  any  age  you 
thought  fit  to  select  for  him,  and  while 
you  only  listened  and  did  not  study  his 
features  you  might  have  thought  you 
were  listening  to  the  outpouring  of  some 
young  fellow's  wonderful  experiences 
during  a  visit  to  Paris  just  some  few 
months  before.  I  need  hardly  say  that  he 
was  a  moderate  and  even  an  abstemious 
liver,  and  that  he  delighted  in  active 
exercises. 

He  remained  full  of  energy,  of  hope, 
and  of  confidence,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  mere  fact  of  living  was  a  joy 
to  him.  I  remember  well  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  consulted  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  my  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment in  my  native  city  which  some  of  my 
friends  urged  me  to  seek  for,  he  jumped 
up  from  his  chair  in  a  sudden  burst  of 


energy,  and  strongly  advised  me  not  to 
think  of  settling  down  to  spend  my  life  in 
a  provincial  city.  He  walked  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  expatiating  on  the 
delights  of  seeing  other  phces  and  enjoy- 
ing an  active  career ;  and  his  manner  was 
altogether  like  that  of  one  whose  immediate 
inclination  was  to  start  abroad  again  in 
quest  of  new  adventures.  There  were 
moments  during  that  interview  wh.en  I 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  I  was  not 
listening  to  counsels  which  came  from  the 
embodiment  of  the  very  spirit  of  youth. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him 
after  that  interview,  but  the  recollection 
of  it  is  enough  to  suggest  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  give  him  the  opening  place  in 
my  recollections  of  "  grey-haired  boys." 

Another  of  the  order  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  was  a  man  who 
must  still  be  remembered  by  many  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  British  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  an  Irishman  who  h:«d 
led  a  life  of  wonderful  experience. 

When  I  first  came  to  know  him  he  had 
returned,  after  a  long  absence,  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  House  in  his  earlier 
years;  in  fact,  he  entered  the  representative 
assembly  for  the  first  time  during  the 
same  session  which  saw  Mr.  Gladstone 
make  his  earliest  appearance  in  that 
House. 

The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  a  splendid 
figure  of  a  man.  He  was,  I  should  think, 
one  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  House,  with 
a  handsome  face,  a  fine  stalwart  form, 
and  a  commanding  presence,  and  his 
movements  had  all  the  energy  of  life's 
very  prime.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
exact  age  was,  and  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  have  it  made  generally  known. 
What  we  did  know  for  certain  was  that  he 
had  taken  an  effectual  part  in  bringing 
out  Daniel  O'Connell  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Irish  county  in  which  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon  had  then  much  territorial  influence, 
and  that  O'Connell's  entrance  into  Pariia- 
ment  was  the  prelude  to  the  passing  of 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  1828  O'Connell  presented  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  election  in  Clare  County, 
with  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  to  support 
him,  and  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons,    But 
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according  to  the  English  laws  of  that  time 
he  could  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  making  a  public 
declaration  that  he  abjured  some  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church— that 
Church  of  which  O'Connell  was  a  most 
devoted  member. 

Of  course  he  refused  to  make  the 
declaration,  and  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
fiom  the  House.  Then  came  a  storm  of 
popular  feeling  in  Ireland  which  meant 
nothing  short  of  civil  war.  The  Duke  of 
Welhngton,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British 
Government,  promptly  and  nobly  refused 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  civil 
war,  and  he  brought  in  the  measure 
known  to  history  as  that  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

1  have  introduced  this  historical  subject 
only  in  order  to  afford  my  readers  an 
easy  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  age 
of  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  must  have  been 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  mature  years  and 
of  influence  when  he  brought  out 
O'Connell  as  candidate  for  Clare  in  1828. 
I  came  to  know  The  0*Gorman  Mahon 
for  the  first  time  in  1879,  ^^^^  Y^^^  ^" 
which  I  entered  on  my  parliamentary 
career.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  a  public  man 
of  some  influence  fifty-one  years  at  least 
before  I  came  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  led  a  life  of 
varied  and  stirring  adventure.  He  was 
a  soldier  by  profession  ;  he  had  served  in 
the  English  army,  then  in  the  French, 
and  then  in  the  Austrian,  and  I  know  not 
in  what  other  European  forces ;  and  he 
afterwards  transferred  his  services  to  the 
struggling  State  of  Chili,  in  whose  battles 
both  by  land  and  by  sea  he  bore  a  gallant 
part. 

He  had  a  great  love  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor  as  well  as  for  that  of  a  soldier ;  and 
the  story  was  told,  and  was  easily  believed 
among  us,  that  he  rose  to  be  at  once 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Chilian  army 
and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Chilian 
navy. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  a  brilliant  military  career  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New;  and  when  he 
returned  to  quiet  life  in  England  and 
Ireland  he  was  always  addressed  as 
Colonel  The  O'Gorman  Mahon. 

He  was  a  delightful  companion,  had  an 
inexhaustible  store   of  anecdotes  and  a 


rare  sense  of  humour.  His  animal  spirits 
were  never-failing,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
always  youthful — no  one  who  met  him 
and  who  did  not  know  anything  of  his 
previous  career  could  have  associated 
with  him  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  old 
age  or  even  anything  like  advancing 
years.  If  ever  there  was  in  life  a  "  grey- 
haired  boy"  it  was  my  old  friend  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon,— and  he  was  not  even 
very  grey. 

His  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  he  could  show  a  stately 
dignity  whenever  there  seemed  any  real 
occasion  for  the  a.ssertion  of  such  a 
quality.  He  had  been  a  great  duellist  in 
his  early  days ;  and  during  his  later  years, 
the  years  in  which  I  knew  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  guests  at  a  London  dinner- 
party where  something  happened  which 
compelled  him  to  assert  himself. 

One  of  the  company  rather  unluckily 
said  to  him,  "  I  suppose,  Colonel,  you 
must  have  received  a  great  many  challenges 
in  your  time  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  The  O'Gorman  Mahon, 
with  cold  dignity,  "  I  never  received  a 
challenge  in  all  my  life — I  never  gave  any 
gentleman  the  slightest  reason  to  challenge 
me — but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  to  send 
many  challenges  to  other  men." 

Some  of  his  Irish  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  wont  now  and 
then  to  "chaff"  The  O'Gorman  Mahon 
about  the  length  of  his  time  on  earth,  a 
sort  of  pleasantry  which  he  bore  with 
unvarying  good  humour. 

One  day  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  him- 
self somewhat  far  down  in  the  vale  of 
years,  began  to  ask  him,  with  an  air  of 
utter  gravity,  whether  he  had  still  any  of 
that  tobacco  with  him  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  when  Raleigh 
returned  from  America.  The  bland  old 
colonel  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  with  an 
apologetic  air,  "  your  question  makes  me 
feel  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  some  of 
the  tobacco  still,  and  I  ought  to  have 
given  it  to  you  long  before  this,  for  when 
Raleigh  gave  it  to  me  he  particularly 
wanted  you  as  one  of  his  early  friends  to 
have  a  share  in  it." 

The  O'Gorman  Mahon  continued  to 
enjoy  full  health  and  strength  and  all  his 
elasticity  of  movement  until  the  illness 
came  at  last  which  proved  that  even  he 
was  not  privileged  to  remain  upon  this 
earth  a  "  grey- haired  boy  "  for  ever. 
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Some  friends  of  his  and  mine  were 
around  him  in  his  later  days,  and  he  liked 
cheerful  talk  to  the  very  end.  One  of 
those  friends,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
happened  to  ask  him  whether  during 
his  life  he  had  been  more  happy  in  his 
seasons  of  warlike  adventure  or  in  his 
times  of  peace. 

"  My  dear  T.  P.,"  the  invalid  replied 
with  energy,  "  I  was  always  happy,  and  I 
am  perfectly  happy  now." 

Not  many  hours  after  this  characteristic 
reply  the  mortal  life  of  the  gallant  old 
O'Gorman  Mahon  came  to  an  end. 

Another  of  my  figures  is  that  of  the 
late  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  who  had  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  leading 
Liberal  reformer  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
During  the  later  period  of  his  long  life 
he  had  held  the  recognised  although 
unofficial  position  which  carries  with  it 
the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  honour  of  this  dis- 
tinguishing name  is  given  to  the  living 
member  who  has  sat  continuously  for 
the  longest  period  in  the  parliamentary 
chamber. 

Charles  Villiers  entered  parliament  for 
the  first  time  in  1835,  ^^^  ""^^^  ^^s  death 
he  was  never  unseated  at  any  general  or 
other  election.  I  knew  him  only  during 
the  later  period  of  his  existence,  and  I 
then  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  him.  He  was  ever  young 
in  spirit,  in  temperament,  in  movements, 
and  in  conversation,  and  until  very  lately 
no  one  ever  was  reminded  by  anything  in 
Villiers  himself  that  his  span  of  life  had 
already  stretched  to  the  extremest  limits 
of  old  age. 

For  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  had 
been  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  illness, 
and  after  one  of  these  he  became  suddenly 
bowed  and  stooped  in  figure.  Yet  even 
then  his  appearance  did  not  suggest  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  but  seemed  the 
result  merely  of  some  passing  accident  or 
infirmity  of  body. 

Down  to  the  last  he  retained  an  intense 
interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
world  around  him,  and  he  was  fond  of 
studying  some  of  the  curious  aspects  of 
London's  out-of-the-way  life.  He  was 
taken  with  an  especial  liking  for  visiting 
some  of  the  cheap  foreign  restaurants 
habitually  frequented  by  the  immigrant 
residents  of  London  or  by  foreign  visitors 
to    our   great    metropolis.       He   enjoyed 


going  to  these  places  and  studying  the 
life  there,  and  he  firmly  believed  that 
nobody  ever  knew  who  he  was  or  could 
have  recognised  him  as  the  "  Father  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  He  would 
always  go  to  these  places  alone,  and  would 
not  allow  even  his  man-servant  to  pilot 
him  safely  to  the  doors.  This  *' grey- 
haired  boy  "  more  than  ninety  years  old 
used  to  go  out  all  alone  from  his  West- 
End  home  and  make  his  way  through  and 
across  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
lx)ndon  at  the  noisiest  and  busiest  hour 
of  the  evening. 

People  who  knew  him  by  sight  were 
often  in  much  alarm  for  his  safety  as  he 
crossed  this  or  that  crowded  street  or 
made  his  way  round  some  dangerous 
corner,  and  were  tempted  to  oflfer  him 
their  services  as  an  escort ;  but  no  unto- 
ward accident  ever  seemed  to  happen  to 
him,  and  he  was  never  disconcerted  in  his 
onward  movements. 

Another  "  Father  of  the  House  "  roust 
take  his  place  in  my  portrait  gallery  of 
youthful  seniors.  This  is  the  late  Sir 
John  Mowbray,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  which  saw  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo,  and  whose  acquaintance  I 
enjoyed  for  many  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  may  add  that  Sir  John  Mowbray 
lived  to  retain  his  honorary  place  as 
"Father  of  the  House"  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  ill-health  had  compelled 
me  to  give  up  active  parliamentary  life 
altogether. 

When  I  first  came  to  know  Sir  John 
Mowbray  he  must  have  been  approaching 
nearly  to  his  seventieth  year,  and  I  had 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  for  many 
years  after  that  time.  One  who  looked 
at  him  and  talked  with  him  never  seemed 
to  think  about  Sir  John  Mowbray's  age, 
and  when  in  his  later  days  he  occasionally 
made  good-humoured  allusion  to  the 
length  of  the  life-journey  he  had  traversed 
a  stranger  might  well  have  thought  that 
it  was  only  his  fun,  or  that  Sir  John  was 
trying  to  make  himself  out  an  oldster  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  thing. 

He  was  the  very  soul  of  good-humour, 
and  he  had  all  the  high  spirits  of 
youth.  His  bland,  bright,  handsome  face 
appeared  to  me  as  if  it  never  could 
show  a  disfiguring  wrinkle,  and  he  got 
through  an  amount  of  parliamentary  work 
which    might   have   tried  the   muscle  of 
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early  manhood.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
close  attendance  which  he  gave  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  a 
small  delegated  body  of  members  which 
was  entitled  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  had  for  its  work  the  appointment 
of  members  to  fill  all  the  many  other 
committees  of  the  House  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  what  is  called  private 
bill  legislation. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  met  in 
ordinary  times  on  two  days  of  each  week, 
but  might  be  called  together  at  any 
moment  by  a  summons  from  the  chair- 
man. Its  business  is  often  trying  and 
complicated,  requiring  very  patient  con- 
sideration of  arrangements,  and  a  good 
deal  of  delicate  management  in  its  choice 
of  fitting  persons  to  be  appointed  for  the 
conduct  of  private  bill  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  such  a  body  is  in  a 
position  which  of  all  others  would  be 
likely  to  make  enemies  for  him  were  he 
not  endowed  by  nature  with  an  all  but 
infinite  store  of  kindly  feeling,  thoughtful 
consideration  for  the  views  of  other  men, 
and  unconquerable  good  temper.  Under 
Sir  John  Mowbray's  guidance  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  enjoyed  an  atmo- 
sphere of  undisturbed  serenity  and  of  the 
closest  attention  to  business. 

Our  chairman,  in  fact,  was  a  model  to 
us  all — I  call  him  our  chairman  because 
I  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  We  were  always  consciously 
or  unconsciously  trying  to  keep  ourselves 
up  to  his  level  of  strict  attention  to  public 
duty  and  of  genial  good  manners. 

Sir  John  Mowbray  was  a  strong  Con- 
servative in  politics,  but  he  was  just  as 
popular  and  as  highly  esteemed  among 


Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Irish  Nationalists 
as  among  those  who  belonged  to  his  own 
party. 

His  vigour  of  constitution  appeared  to 
be  inexhaustible.  Nothing  ever  seemed 
to  tire  him,  and  if  he  had  to  sit  out  some 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
only  came  to  an  end  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  his  manner  w^as  as  cheery 
and  as  bright,  and  his  movements  were 
as  brisk  and  easy  as  if  he  had  only  just 
come  from  his  bed  and  his  bath  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  day. 

His  punctuality  was  down  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life  a  quality  that  never  failed 
him.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  House 
of  Commons  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  known  Sir  John  Mowbray  to  be 
actually  late  for  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  or  for  any  appoint- 
ment made  by  him  at  the  House,  and 
that  if  he  failed  to  be  in  before  the 
appointed  time  his  very  latest  appear- 
ance was  made  before  the  clock  which 
told  the  hour  of  the  meeting  had  given 
its  final  stroke. 

Now,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  by  some 
ingenious  critic  that  punctuality  is  not 
the  common  virtue  of  boys— even  of 
"grey-haired  boys";  but  then  I  think 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  that 
most  boys  are  sure  to  be  in  good  time 
for  any  event  at  which  they  long  to  be 
present,  and  it  was  part  of  the  nature 
of  Sir  John  Mowbray  that  he  ever  longed 
to  be  present  in  good  time  upon  any 
occasion  when  he  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
So  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  I  have 
made  out  in  every  sense  the  claim  of  my 
dear  old  lost  friend  to  take  his  place 
among  the  brightest  and  the  best  of  the 
"grey -haired  boys." 
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ME  AND  MY  PAL. 

BY   HAROLD   BLIND. 


«*  T^OUND    a    Kingsley's    'Heroes' 

K^      lying  about?" 

-^  "Kingsle/s   'Heroes'?  .   .  . 

This  it?  You  left  it  on  the  table.  Tve 
been  looking  at  it  while  you  were  up  at 
the  range.  TheyVe  fine  yarns,"  said 
the  sergeant,  turning  the  leaves,  "aren't 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  some  of  the  best ! "  said  I. 

Although  the  sergeant -instructor -of - 
musketry  had  never,  as  far  as  was  known, 
shot  an  albatross,  he  held  me  with  his 
glittering  eye. 

"'Nother  half,  please!  .  .  .  Huh! 
Heroes  .  .  .  yes,  it's  always  those  old- 
time  men  that's  heroes.  There  aren't 
none  now ;  no  1  it's  just  Tommies.  But  I 
tell  you— (he  accentuated  the  /  and  the 
you) — but  I  tell  you,  they'll  be  telling 
yarns  of  us  in  a  thousand  years  or  so  .  .  . 
yarns  of  the  Rifles  and  the  Line ;  and 
they'll  say  there  were  giants  in  those 
days !  .  .  .  Well,  here's  luck.  Yes  .  .  . 
heroes.     I  had  a  pal  .  .  ." 

"  Einen  besseren  findst  du  nicht ! "  I 
said  softly. 

"  Eh  ?  ...  a  good  sort  ?  .  .  .  rather ! 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  we  climbed  a  hill 
for  six  solid  hours.  You've  heard  of  the 
Royal  West  Kent?  ...  A  country 
regiment?  Not  much.  Greenwich  and 
Rotherhithe,  Lcwisham  and  Deptford  ; 
that's  our  mark.  We'd  come  from  Burmah 
to  the  North-West  frontier,  and  had  de- 
trained at  the  rail  head  a  week  before. 
Half  the  men  had  never  seen  service,  and 
our  company  specially  were  nearly  all 
rookies.  We'd  been  marching  all  that 
day,  and  it  was  hot.  Hot !  ...  my 
God !  ...  in  those  sweltering  valleys, 
shut  in  by  the  great  black  hills,  it  was  like 
a  Turkish  bath.  Towards  sunset  the  clouds 
piled  up  blacker  and  blacker,  and  some 
hung  frothy-gray  round  the  mountain-tops. 

"As  the  sun  dropped,  the  west  turned 
red — all  blood-red — and  we  got  the  word 
to  march. 

"  While  we  ate  our  tea,  it  all  got  silent — 
so  silent  that  we  talked   in  whispers,  as 


we  watched  that  awful  sky.  Then,  as  it 
grew  dark,  the  crests  cut  black  against 
the  flick-flack  of  the  lightning.  The 
bustle  of  the  *  Fall  in '  broke  the  spell, 
but,  as  we  waited  for  the  order  to  move 
off,  the  stillness  fell  again.  It  was  dark, 
black  dark,  between  the  flashes  that 
showed  the  men's  faces,  white  and  drawn. 

"  My  pal  takes  a  dirty  letter  out  of  his 
pocket  and  gives  it  to  me  ;  his  eyes  were 
big,  and  scared  like.  *Give  it  to  her,' 
he  says  in  a  queer,  thin  voice :  *  III  die 
to-morrow  ! ' 

"  I  didn't  know  why  he  should  say- 
that  ;  but  I  says,  '  Right  O !  if  you  do, 
I  will ! ' 

"  *  In  succession ;  advance  in  fours  from 
the  right  of  companies  ! '  and,  as  we 
were  moved  off  by  our  captains,  we  heard 
the  mutter  of  the  thunder. 

"  As  the  storm  rolled  nearer,  the  wind 
got  up,  in  puffs— first  warm  and  then 
cold,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell— great 
drops  that  came  flop  on  your  face.  With 
a  flash  that  leapt  crackling  among  the 
rocks,  the  storm  began.  The  lightning 
turned  the  rain  to  sheets  of  living  silver, 
and  the  hot  ground  fairly  boiled.  There 
was  no  stopping,  for  we  had  to  reach  the 
rendezvous  at  daybreak ;  and,  drenched 
and  blinded,  we  struggled  over  the  rotten 
track.  That  was  a  storm — you  could 
have  seen  to  read ;  and  the  thunder 
wrestled  in  the  low,  churning  clouds  like 
a  million  devils,  and  through  it  all  ran 
the  chorus  of  wind  and  lashing  rain. 

"  Presently  it  died  and  died  away, 
and  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady  hiss  in 
the  dark  ;  and  the  *  squelch-squelch '  of 
soaking  boots  and  the  movement  of  many 
men  was  all  else  we  heard. 

"  We  halted  for  breakfast,  and  chewed 
our  rations  sitting  on  the  sodden  ground 
in  sodden  clothes ;  and,  as  they  served 
us  lukewarm  coffee,  we  shivered  in  the 
coming  dawn. 

"  Right  before  us,  at  the  head  of  a 
dreary  valley,  rose  a  whacking  hill.  In  the 
creepy  light  it  looked  miles  high ;  and  it 
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ran  up  ripped  and  rugged,  steep  as  the 
narrow  way.  There  were  little  dark  blue 
furrows  in  it.  They  were  mighty  chasms 
when  we  reached  them. 

"  As  the  sky  turned  brighter  and  brighter 
we  fell  in  again,  and,  after  a  bit,  deployed 
into  line.  We  were  advancing  over  a 
stony  plain,  and  right  ahead  the  ridge  lay 
quiet  and  gloomy.  Now  and  again  a  man 
stumbled  with  a  clatter  over  the  stones. 

"Just  as  the  sun  touched  the  peaks  we 
halted  once  more ;  and  then,  miles  away 
towards  the  sunrise,  we  heard  firing,  and 
— pop  .  .  .  pop  pop  pop,  pop— it  came 
— pop  pop  pop— ever  so  small,  just  like 
medicine  corks.  It  was  our  second 
column  coming  into  action,  and  we 
moved  on  against  the  hill. 

**  Suddenly  a  bullet  took  ground  just  in 
front  of  the  company,  kicking  up  a  spurt 
of  dirt.  As  we  went  over  it  the  report 
came  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  Then 
another  and  another  hit  the  ground,  and 
I  heard  the  thud  of  a  man  hit.  We 
heard  him  choking  and  gurgling,  as  the 
rear  rank  men  opened  to  let  him  through. 
The  bullets  began  to  buzz  and  sing  over  our 
heads,  and  the  company  ducked  regular. 
There  were  just  litile  dots  of  white  on  the 
sunlit  hillside.  The  valley  was  still  in  cold 
blue  shadow.  Another  man  was  hit — 
close  to  me.  He  squealed  like  a  girl;  and 
a  chap  near  turned  dirty  white,  swung 
round,  and  dropped  stiff  in  a  faint. 

"  VVe  heard  a  man^  start  blubbering 
behind.  *What'll  happen  to  the  missus 
and  the  kids  ?  '  he  whined.  *  My  God  ! 
whatll  happen  to  the  missus  and  the 
kids  ? ' 

"It  was  the  colour-sergeant  who  had 
broken  down.  He'd  had  no  sleep  through 
looking  after  his  company.  Night  after 
night  he'd  come  round  to  see  that  we 
were  fed,  and  that  the  youngsters  were 
nicely  tucked  in,  and  now  he  had  knocked 
under.  It  was  touch  and  go.  The  com- 
pany swayed  and  hesitated.  Some  of 
them  faced  round. 

.  "  *  Steady  there  !  Steady  !  Come  on, 
men ! '  said  the  captain. 

"  *  Steady  that  company !  What's  the 
matter  ?  Keep  your  men  in  hand,  sir ! ' 
said  the  second-in-command,  pulling  his 
horse  up  opposite  the  centre  of  the  rear 
rank. 

"  *  Oh,  my  God  !  what'll  happen  to ' 

**  *  Damn  it !  Shut  up,  O'Calligan,  or 
they'll  get  a  goal  ! '  said  Lieutenant 
Harvey,  the  captain  of  the  footer  team. 


"The  colours  stopped  with  a  cry 
between  a  retch  and  a  sob. 

"  •  Get  along,  C  Company  ! '  shouts 
young  Harvey.  *  I'll  knock  the  head  off 
the  first  man  who  looks  round  ! ' 

"  We  saw  that  he  meant  it ;  two  or  three 
men  laughed ;  and  we  went  on,  with  the 
bullets  kicking  stone  chips  in  our  faces. 
We  got  among  the  big  boulders  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill— took  open  order — and 
began  to  climb.  The  sun  caught  us  now, 
and  it  got  hotter.  The  hill  got  steeper 
and  steeper  and  rougher  and  rougher ;  and 
they  started  rolling  rocks.  They  came 
tearing  and  leaping  down,  jumping  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  and  flying  to  bits  as  they 
struck.  I  saw  one  poor  fellow  carried 
maybe  fifty  yards  by  one  ;  and  once  a 
boulder  weighing  tons  went  booming 
down  not  ten  feet  off  me. 

"  Well,  we  climbed  and  climbed,  and 
never  got  a  shot,  and  hardly  ever  saw  a 
Pathan.  It  was  cruel  work,  for  the  sun 
was  awful  now;  and  a  big  man  from 
Knockholt — Hillyard  his  name  was — sat 
down  whimpering,  with  the  tears  slowly 
trickling  down  his  face. 

"*Why  don't  they  hit  me?  .  .  .  I've 
tried, — oh,  so  hard  ! '  he  sobbed. 

"*Stop  that!  and — get  on!'  says  a 
sergeant,  digging  him  in  the  ribs  with 
his  butt. 

"  *  Oh  !  please  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  I'm  so 
tired  !  *  says  Hillyard,  like  a  kid  to  its 
nurse. 

"  *Get  on,  you malingerer !'  and  the 

sergeant  drags  him  up  the  rocks. 

"  Then  my  pal  reels  up  to  me.  *  Harry  ! ' 
he  croaks,  *you  wont  forget  that  letter? 
I  ...  I  can't  stand  it !  1  won't  go  on  I ' 

"  I  saw  his  lips  and  tongue  were  black 
with  thirst,  and  his  eyes  all  bloodshot. 

"  •  Buck  up,  old  man  ! '  I  says  ;  *  we 
shan't   l)e   long,    now  ! ' 

"  He    looked    at    me,    cunning    like. 

*  Right !  go  on  ! '  says  he. 

"  So  1  turned  upwards,  up  that  hill. 
After  I'd  scrambled  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  I  heard  a  shot  behind  me.  I  turned 
round, — and  there  was  poor  Tom — lying 
with  his  head  in  a  gathering  puddle,  and 
his  rifle  still  smoking. 

"  *  Temp'ry  insanity  ! '  rasped  a  corporal, 

*  and  no  time  for  the  inquest !  What  are 
you  looking  round  for  ?  Go  on,  you  lazy 
beggars !' 

"  *  Gawd  'ave  mercy  !  'e  give  me  orl  'is 
worter  !  'e  said  'e  'ad  some  more  ! '  says  a 
Greenwich   dock  rat;  and  we  toiled  up 
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and  up,  and  all  the  time  Tom's  dead  face 
looked  up  at  me  from  the  ground  before 
my  feet.  Once  I  heard  the  Greenwich 
boy  muttering,  as  we  came  close  together, 
*  Gawd  forgive  me  I  I  took  orl  'is  water, 
'e  wos  drove  to  it  by  thirst,  an'  IVe  killed 
'im,  killed  *im  .  .  .  .  an'  may  Gawd  tike 
me  too,  for  I  can't  forgit  'is  fice  ! ' 

"  Now  we  came  to  a  bit  that  was  like  the 
side  of  a  house,  and,  at  the  sight  of  it, 
men  lay  down  and  wept,  and  prayed  they 
might  be  killed  ;  and  the  sergeants  and 
the  officers  and  a  dozen  privates  and 
corporals  begged  and  cursed  and  kicked 
them  up,  and  one  captain  used  the  flat. 
We  did  that  piece  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  with  our  rifles  trailing  by  the  slings. 

**  At  last,  as  we  crawled  over  the  edge 
on  to  a  gentle  slope,  we  saw^  the  Pathans 
on  the  crest,  and  slowly  the  regiment 
gathered. 

"*Fix  .  .  .  bayonets!  Come  on.  West 
Kent !  .  .  .  Charge  ! ' 

"  We  saw  the  line  of  tribesmen  in  the 
sangars  blazing  away  at  us,  and  a  noise 
that  might  have  been  a  laugh  ran  along 
the  ragged  ranks. 

"  *  The  old  man  don't  want  much,  does 
*e  ? '  shouted  some  one. 

"  *  Charge  ?  not  'arf ! '  said  another. 

"  And  then  we  closed  in,  fired  a  stutter- 
ing volley,  and  stumbled  forward  up  the 
hill. 

"  The  Pathans  ceased  fire  and  looked  at 
us.  Then  they  swept  down  ;  their  great 
knives  raised  in  flashing  waves,  and  a 
shout  of  triumph  swelling  and  rolling 
with  their  beating  feet.  The  sectional 
volleys  ran  crashing  down  our  line  ;  and, 
still  yelling,  the  Pathans  leaped  across 
their  dead.     They  met  us  square,  and  our 


front  bent  like  a  drawn  bow.  It  was 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  knives  did  terrible 
work.  Men  grappled  and  rolled  down- 
wards. I  saw  a  six-foot  nigger  chuck 
himself  on  to  the  bayonets  and  nearly 
halve  the  Greenwich  lad  who'd  had  Tom's 
water.  It  was  getting  very  slippery,  and 
they  broke  through  here  and  there.  But 
gradually  the  bow  straightened  and  we 
pushed  them  back.  Then  they  began 
to  give,  and  we  heard  a  shouting  in  their 
rear  and  a  burst  of  firing.  Some  retired 
slowly  up  the  slope,  and  we  caught  the 
shrill  war-cry  of  Ghurkas  and  the 
savage,  explosive  whirring  of  a  Maxim. 
Suddenly  the  hillmen  broke,  and  we 
drove  them  helter-skelter  upwards.  We 
seemed  as  fresh  as  ever  as  we  tumbled 
them  into  their  own  trenches  and  out 
again  into  the  arms  of  the  Ghurkas; and 
we  cheered  hoarsely  as  we  topped  the 
ridge 

"*A  lot  come  down  by  the  2.47'? 
Right !  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute !  .  .  . 
Yes !  as  I  was  saying,  we  climbed  that 
hill  for  six  solid  hours,  and  never  got  a 
shot  and  never  saw  a  Pathan ;  and  then 
we  met  them  six-foot  devils  hand  to 
hand — and  we're  Lewisham  and  Green- 
wich boys,  not  Greek  heroes !  " 

The  sergeant  drained  his  glass. 

"Did  I  give  .  .  .  Got  the  register? 
Come  along,  then  !  .  .  .  Did  I  give  the 
letter?  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  I  found 
poor  Tom's  girl  married  to  a  grocer's 
assistant  in  the  Lee  High  Road.  He 
knew  nothing  about  heroes,  Greek  or 
otherwise.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he 
burnt  Tom's  letter." 

And  we  passed  out  of  the  canteen  into 
the  autumn  sunshine. 


THE  CALL  OF  BLUE  DISTANCE. 

I. 

''PHE  Blue  beyond,  hath  captured  all  my  love  !  — 
■■■      Hath  wooed  it  from  the  gleaming  dome  above. 
Whose  cloudless  vault  broods  hot  and  near  today  ; 
T/te  coo/y  far  Blue  is  calling  me  away  .  .  . 
Away,  on  darting  swallows'  wings  to  seek 
The  confines  of  its  dim,  mysterious  streak. 

II. 
O  Blue  beyond,  what  Secret  do  you  hide  ? 
Why  longs  my  life  to  know,  on  pinions  wide, 
Your  leagues  of  space,  that  stretch  'twixt  earth  and  sky  ? 
A7uay  I  away^  as  tireless  spirits  fly — 
O^er  vale  and  woody  you  lure  the  soul  of  tne 
To  seek^  till  Time  shall  touch  Eternity  ! 

Elsie  Higginbotham. 
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THE    LIFE   OF   A    FIVE-POUND    NOTE. 


BY  A   BANK   CLERK. 


Illustrated  dy  Charles  Ince. 
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OME  people  assert  that  the  cheque  has 
in  some  ways  taken  the  place  of  the 
bank-note ;  but  whilst  it  is  admitted 
that  the  cheque  is  a  very  useful  mode  of 
payment,  it  has  one  very  important  draw- 
back. It  carries  no  guarantee,  and 
business  men  will  not,  as  a  rule,  consider 
a  cheque  as  absolute  credit,  or  act  upon 
it  in  any  way  until  it  has  been  cleared — 
a  proceeding  which,  in  the  case  of  country 
cheques,  takes  from  two  to  three  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of  England 
note  is  known  and  readily  received  over 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  owing  to 
the  stability  and  importance  of  the  insti- 
tution which  issues  it. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
authorities,  the  writer  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  various  depart- 
ments through  which  a  Bank  of  England 
note  passes,  from  its  first  emerging  in 
the  form  of  a  blank  piece  of  paper  from 
the  mills,  to  the  furnace  where  it  is 
destroyed.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
the  paper  on  which  a  Bank  of  England 
note   is   printed   is   a    jealously   guarded 


trusted  with  its  making  from  the  first. 
The  mam  thing,  apart  from  its  being  of 
the  finest  quality  and  capacity  to  with- 
stand wear  and  tear,  is  that  it  shall  be 
practically  impossible  of  imitation.  It  is 
delivered  to  the  Bank  in  sheets,  each 
sheet  being  of  the  exact  size  to  receive 
the  impression  of  two  notes  at  a  time. 
Every  Bank  of  England  note  has  three 
rough  edges  and  one  smooth  one,  the 
reason  being  that  after  the  notes  are 
printed  they  are  placed  in  the  "guillo- 
tine '*  and  cut  through  the  middle. 

On  the  sheets  being  received  at  the 
Bank  they  are  carefully  checked,  and 
then  handed  over  to  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  printing  room.  Every  detail  in 
this  room  is  carried  out  in  the  most 
systematic  manner.  The  ten  machines 
which  are  required  to  print  the  daily 
output  of  notes  are  each  fitted  with  a  dial, 
which  registers  every  sheet  printed,  and 
the  number  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
day  has  to  tally  with  the  total  number 
thus  registered.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  bundle  of  notes  is   checked   as   it 
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At  one  end  of  the  machine  a  boy  pushes  the  eHsp  little  slips 
Into  the  printing  press  with  apparent  unconcern.*' 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
impossible  for  any  of  the  notes  to 
appropriated  or  mislaid. 

At  one  end  of  the  printing  machine  a 
boy,  or  "layer 
on  "  as  he  is 
called,  pushes 
the  crisp  little 
slips  into  the 
printing  press 
with  apparent 
unconcern; 
and  at  each 
revolution  of 
the  machine 
these  slips, 
which  a  few 
seconds  be- 
for e  were 
blank  pieces 
of  paper,  arc 
c  o  n  ve  rted 
into  enormous 
wealth.  Sixty 
thousand 
notes     are 

printed  daily,  so  one  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
these  sheets  during  the  process  of  printing. 

They  are  then  made  up  in  parcels  of 
fifty,  and  a  green  band  placed  round  each, 
so  that  ten  of  these  parcels  make  a  bundle 
of  five  hundred ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  an  official  has  the  pleasant  duty  of 
wheelingoff  sixty  thousand  notes  to  the  Bank 
Treasury.  This  is  a  large  and  almost  bare 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  honeycombed 
with  safes  containing  all  the  notes  and 
bullion  of  the  Bank's  stock.  Here  it  was 
once  the  custom  to  allow  visitors  looking 
over  the  Bank  to  hold  a  million  pounds' 
worth  of  notes  for  a  few  moments.  The 
reason  of  the  privilege  being  discontinued 
is  attributed  to  a  very  amusing,  but  rather 
awkward,  incident  which  occurred  when 
one  of  the  Shahs  was  being  conducted 
round.  On  being  shown  the  bundle  of 
notes,  and  told  that  he  might  handle 
them  for  a  short  time,  he  misconstrued 
the  official's  meaning,  and  passed  them 
on  to  one  of  his  suite,  thinking  they  were 
meant  as  a  little  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
Explanations  followed,  and  the  notes  Were 
returned.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a 
practical  joke  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty, 
for  it  is  reported  that  he  was  greatly  amused 
at  the  embarrassment  of  the  Bank  official. 


*  The  department  in  the  Issue   Office,  where  they  are  drawn,  is  of 
bank  would  be  proud  of.     It  is  ix>ssiblv  twentv  bv  ten  feet. 


and  smilingly  handed  the  notes  back.  It 
has  since  been  deemed  desirable  to 
discontinue  the  practice. 

The  active  circulation  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes— 
that  is  to  say, 
the  amount 
ofnotesinthe 
hands  of  the 
public— aver- 
ages about 
;^3o,ooo,ooo. 
The  Bank  is 
allowed  to  is- 
sue notes  upto 
;if  1 8,450,000 
against  securi- 
ties, but  be- 
yond  this 
sum,  for  every 
additional 
note  that  is 
issued,  stand- 
ard gold  coin 
or  bullion 
must  be  set 
aside  as  security.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  actual  loss  on  about 
;^i  2,000,000  in  the  way  of  interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  way  of  printing  the  notes 
and  guarding  the  gold. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Bank 
of  England  issued  jCi  and  j(^2  notes  in 
1797,  but  discontinued  them  in  1829. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  issue  of 
the  one-pound  note  in  Scotland,  it  may 
not  be  unreasoiiable  at  no  distant  period 
to  look  for  their  reissue. 

All  notes,  except  the  comparatively  small 
number  passed  to  the  public  by  the  Bank 
of  England  themselves,  are  issued  through 
the  agency  of  other  banks.  Every  morning 
may  be  seen  clerks  proceeding  to  the  Bank 
of  England  in  couples,  one  chained  to  a 
bag,  the  other  as  a  protection  against 
robbery,  who  is  unattached  except  by 
discipline  and  interest.  These  men  are 
representatives  of  the  various  banking 
houses,  and  their  duty  is  to  draw  a  supply 
of  notes  sufficient  for  the  day's  business  of 
their  own  offices  and  that  of  their  branches 
which  are  spread  like  a  network  over  the 
United  Kingdom.*  Many  of  the  large 
banks  require  no  less  than  ;^5 0,000  worth 
of  notes  daily.  It  is  not  the  practice  of 
London  banks  to  pay  away  notes  received 
such  a  size  as  no  coantry 
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lotes  which  were  received  back 
he  Bank  five  years  previously 
:onsigned  to  the  flames,  420,000 
5  being  consumed  in  this 
ner  every  week, 
le  stock  of  paid  notes  for  five 
5  is  about  ninety-one  millions 
number.  They  fill  sixteen 
sand    boxes,    which   if   placed 

by  side  would  extend  from 
Paurs  Cathedral  to  Hyde  Park, 
le  contents  were  carefully  built 
n  a  pile  it  would  reach  a  height 
even  miles,  or  joined  end  to 
would  form  a  ribbon  11,847 
3   long.     Their  weight,  I   may 

is  nearly  ninety-three  tons, 
so  perfect  is  the  system  adopted 
the  Bank,  that  should  any 
tion  be  raised  as  to  a  certain 
note  in  this  colossal  collection, 
Dfficials  can  give  full  particulars 
,  and  if  necessary  produce  the 
in  two  minutes. 

The  life  of  a  five-pound 
►     note— that  is,  the  length  of 

"Every   morning   may   be   seen    clerks    proceeding    to    the  ^'.""^^    ^^J    i^    tO     remain     in 

Banli    of  Engiand   in    couples,  one   chained  to  a  bag,   the   other  circulation — averages  aboUt 

shadowing  him  as  a  protection  against  robbery."  sixty-three     days,    and    that 

of  a  thousand-pound  note, 
over  the  counter,  as  is  done  by  provincial  which  is  the  largest  denomination  issued, 
and  county  banks,  but  to  pay  them  in  to  about  nineteen  days.  But  notes  for  large 
their  credit  daily  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

On  the  return  of  the  notes  to  t'  '^ 
of  England,  they  are  cancelled  b 
the  signature  of  the  chief  cashier 
A  day's  signatures  thus  detach 
amount  to  a  weight  of  20  lbs., 
and  this  gives  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  quantity  and 
value  of  notes  dealt  with  during 
a  day's  business.  After  the 
signatures  are  torn  off,  the 
notes  are  pricked  off"  in  the 
register  to  show  they  have 
been  paid,  and  sorted  into  the 
dates  of  issue.  They  are  then 
sent  down  to  the  vaults  to  be 
placed  in  boxes  to  be  kept  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  are 
burnt.  The  boxes  are  moved 
up  in  line  along  the  shelf  until 
they  reach  the  top  end,  nearest 
the  curious  old  iron-bound 
door  leading  to  the  courtyard 
containing     the    furnace.      At 

seven     o'clock    each     day     this  "Ueir  duty  is  to  draw  notes  sufficient  for  the  day's  business 

costly  bonfire   is  lighted,    and  of  their  own  offices." 
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amounts  are  seldom 
kept  for  any  length  of 
time  outside  the  strong- 
rooms of  a  bank,  for  a 
keen  man  of  business 
realises  that  he  has  no 
interest  for  his  money 
while  it  is  in  his  pos- 
session. The  longest 
time  any  note  has 
remained  in  circulation 
is  III  years. 

It  IS  the  custom 
for  bank  clerks,  whilst 
collecting  from  other 
banks,  on  receiving 
notes  of  over  ;^5o, 
to  tear  them  into  halves,  placing  one 
half  in  their  case  and  the  other  portion 
in  a  pocket,  the  object  of  this  being 
greater  security  against  robbery.  In 
connection  with  this  practice  an  amusing 
incident  occurred  whilst  a  collecting 
clerk  was  awaiting  his  turn  at  the 
cashier's  desk  at  one  of  the  West  End 
banks.  He  commenced  tearing  his  notes 
in  halves,  when  an  old  lady  standing 
by  his  side,  on  _ 
observing  the 
action,  grasped 
his  arm  and 
begged  him  to 
desist,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  wliat 
he  was  destroying. 
On  his  telling  her 
that  he  always  tore 
his  notes  into 
halves,  the  dear 
old  lady  evidently 
thought  he  was 
either  unsound  in 
his  mind  or  an 
eccentric  million- 
aire. 

Many  attempts 
have  been  made 
to  forge  the  Bank 
of  England  note, 
but  only  in  a  few 
cases  has  it  been 
done  with  any 
degree  of  success. 
It  requires  great 
skill,  art  i  s  t  i  c 
talents  of  no  mean 
order,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of 
capital  for  its  ful- 


Pay  them  In  to  their  credit  daily  at  the 
Bank  of  England." 


filment;  and  however 
cleverly  the  forgery 
may  be  executed,  there 
is  no  case  on  record 
of  its  remaining  un- 
discovered for  more 
i  than  a  short  time. 
\  The  first  attempt  was 
I  made  by  a  linen-draper 
of  Stafford,  named 
Vaughan,  as  far  back 
as  1758,  who  forged  a 
;;^'2o  note,  which  was 
the  smallest  issued  at 
that  time.  He  was 
convicted,  and  publicly 
executed— the  penalty 
in  those  days  for  such  misdeeds.  Of 
more  recent  attempts  the  Barmash 
forgeries  may  possibly  be  fresh  in  the 
reader's  mind.  Extraordinary  success 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  head  of  the 
gang,  the  notorious  Schmidt,  that  most 
accomplished  forger  of  modern  times; 
but  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  these 
clever  rogues,  the  forgeries  were  discovered 
when  their  sham  notes  reached  their 
ultimate    destina- 


■^ 


tion. 
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Although 
cashiers  at 
Bank  pay 
an     average 


Four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  notes  are  burnt 
in  the  furnace  every  week. 


;£^2  7,000  m  ex- 
change for  notes 
every  day,  they 
have  never  yet 
paid  a  forged 
note. 

The  Bank  of 
England  is  bound 
to  pay  in  coin  of 
the  realm  any 
note  presented 
for  payment;  and 
should  the  cashier 
have  any  doubt 
of  the  dona  fides 
of  the  presenter, 
or  if  he  should  be 
warned  of  a  note 
being  presented 
which  has  got  into 
dishonest  hands, 
he  has  still  to  pay 
it.  He  immedi- 
ately communi- 
cates, however, 
with  one  of  the 
detectives   who 
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may  invariably  be  seen  on  duty  in  the 
little  glass  houses  at  the  entrance,  during 
the  hours  that  the  Bank  is  open  to  the 
public.  Two  detectives  are  also  posted 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the 
event  of  any  thief  bolting. 

A  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
this  signalling  system  works  was  furnished 
by  the  cap- 
lure  ofDou- 
gal,  the 
Moat  Farm 
murderer. 
D  o  u  gal, 
with  the 
fiendish 
calmn  ess 
and  courage 
which  he 
displayed 
throughout, 
walked  into 
the  Bank 
and  pre- 
sented some 
notes  for 
payment. 
These  notes 
being  the 
proceeds  of 
a  cheque 
which  he 
had  forged, 
the  cashier 
without  any 
apparent 
suspicion 
communi- 
cated with 
Inspector 
Cox,  who 
requested 
Dougal  to 
accompany 
him  to  the 
police  head- 
quarters in 
Old  Jewry. 
Thus  the  perfect  system  of  checking  the 
rotes  adopted  by  the  Bank  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  justice  one  of  the 
greatest  criminals  of  recent  years. 

Many  are  the  curious  uses  to  which  the 
bank  note  has  been  put.  Instances  are 
not  rare  of  its  being  used  for  the  drawing 
up  of  a  will ;  and  cases  of  love-letters 
being  written  upon  them  are  common. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  Nelson's  day,  when 


*'The  boxes  are  moued  up  in  line  along  the  shelves  until  they  reach 
the  top  end,  nearest  the  curious  old  iron-bound  door." 


the  sailors  came  home  with  pockets  full 
of  prize  money,  they  were  known,  when 
in  a  tipsy  or  reckless  mood,  to  place  a 
note  between  two  pieces  of  bread,  and 
eat  the  whole  as  a  sandwich. 

The  travels  of  many  Bank  of  England 
notes  would  make  interesting  reading  if 
it  were  possible  to  trace  them  from  the 

time  they 
leave  the 
care  of  the 
Old  Lady 
of  Thread- 
needle 
Street  until 
their  return ; 
for  whilst 
some  are 
destined  to 
go  no  farther 
than  t  he 
City  of  their 
birth,  others 
roam  the 
whole  world 
over,  to  take 
their 
chances  at 
the  gamb- 
ling tables, 
or  the  race- 
course, or  to 
share  the 
vicissitudes 
of  the  pro- 
fess ional 
thief. 

The  Bank 
a  u  t  h  o  rities 
hold  in  their 
possession 
two  very  in- 
t  er  esting 
n  o  t  e  s  , 
which,  un- 
fortunately, 
the  writer 
could  not 
get  permission  to  reproduce.  The  first 
is  a  bank  note  for  a  million  sterling,  the 
only  one  ever  issued.  It  was  presented 
from  time  to  time,  and  part  payment 
given  by  a  piece  l)eing  torn  off.  The 
second  is  a  ;^iooo  note,  dated  1815, 
which  is  the  identical  note  paid  as 
a  fine  by  Lord  Cochrane  for  giving 
wrong  information  about  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  to  his  o^jgi^j^advantage.OQlc 


Illustrated  by  S.  H.  Vedder. 


WHEN  Clay  Dilham  left  the  tent 
to  get  a  sled-load  of  firewood, 
be  expected  to  be  back  in  half 
an  hour.  So  he  told  Swanson,  who  was 
cooking  the  dinner.  Swanson  and  he 
belonged  to  different  outfits,  located  about 
twenty  miles  apart  on  the  Stuart  River ; 
but  they  had  become  travelling  partners 
on  a  trip  down  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  to 
get  the  mail. 

Swanson  had  laughed  when  Clay  said 
he  would  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  It 
stood  to  reason,  Swanson  said,  that  good 
dry  firewood  could  not  be  found  so  close 
to  Dawson  ;  that  whatever  firewood  there 
was  originally  had  long  since  been  gathered 
in  ;  that  firewood  would  not  be  selling  at 
forty  dollars  a  cord  if  any  man  could  go 
out  and  get  a  sled-load  and  be  back  in  the 
time  Clay  expected  to  make  it. 

Then  it  was  Clay's  turn  to  laugh  as  he 
sprang  on  the  sled  and  mushed  the  dogs 
on  to  the  river-trail.  For,  coming  up  from 
the  Siwash  village  the  previous  day,  he 
had  noticed  a  small  dead  pine  in  an  out 
of-the-way  place  which  had  defied  discovery 


by  eyes  less  sharp  than  his.  And  his 
eyes  were  both  young  and  sharp,  for  his 
seventeenth  birthday  was  just  cleared. 

A  swift  ten  minutes  over  the  ice  brought 
him  to  the  place,  and  figuring  ten  minutes 
to  get  the  tree  and  ten  minutes  to  return, 
made  him  certain  that  Swanson's  dinner 
would  not  wait. 

Just  below  Dawson,  and  rising  out  of 
the  Yukon  itself,  towered  the  great  Moose- 
hide  Mountain,  so  named  by  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  long  ere  the  Klondike  became 
historic.  On  the  river  side  the  mountain 
was  scarred  and  gullied  and  gored,  and  it 
was  up  one  of  these  gores  or  gullies  that 
Clay  had  seen  the  tree. 

Halting  his  dogs  beneath,  on  the  river 
ice,  he  looked  up,  and  after  some  searching 
rediscovered  it.  Being  dead,  its  weather- 
beaten  gray  so  blended  with  the  gray  wall 
of  rock  that  a  thousand  men  could  pass 
by  and  never  notice  it.  Taking  root  in  a 
shallow  cranny,  it  had  grown  up,  exhausted 
its  bit  of  soil,  and  perished. 

Beneath  it  the  wall  fell  sheer  away  for 
a  hundred  feet  to  the  river.     All  one  had 
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to  do  was  to  sink  an  axe  into  the  dry 
trunk  a  dozen  times,  and  it  would  fall 
to  ihe  ice  and  most  probably  smash 
conveniently  to  pieces.  This  Clay  had 
figured  on  when  confidently  limiting  the 
trip  to  half  an  hour. 

He  studied  the  cliff  thoroughly  before 
attempting  it.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  longest  way  round  was  the  shortest 
way  to  the  tree.  Twenty  feet  of  nearly 
I>erpendicular  climbing  would  bring  him 
to  where  a  slide  sloped  more  gently  in. 
By  making  a  long  zigzag  across  the  face 
of  this  slide  and  back  again,  he  would 
arrive  at  the  pine. 

Fastening  his  axe  across  his  shoulders 
so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  his 
movements,  he  clawed  up  the  broken 
rock,  hand  and  foot,  like  a  cat,  till  the 
twenty  feet  were  cleared,  and  he  could 
draw  breath  on  the  edge  of  the  slide. 

The  slide  was  quite  steep,  and  its  snow- 
covered  surface  very  slippery.  Further, 
the  hsel-less  walrus-hide  soles  of  his 
muclucs  were  polished  to  a  glass-like 
surface  by  much  ice-travel,  and  by  his 
second  step  he  realised  how  little  he 
could  depend  upon  them  for  clinging 
purposes.  A  slip  at  that  point  meant  a 
plunge  over  the  edge  and  a  twenty-fool  fall 
to  the  ice.  A  hundred  feet  farther  along, 
and  a  slip  would  mean  a  fifty-foot  fall. 

He  thrust  his  mitlened  hand  through 
the  snow  to  the  earth  to  steady  himself, 
and  went  on.  But  he  was  forced  to 
exercise  such  care  that  the  first  zigzag 
consumed  five  minutes.  Then,  returning 
acros?  the  face  of  the  slide  toward  the 
pine,  he  met  with  a  new  difficulty.  The 
slide  steepened  considerably,  so  that  little 
snow  collected,  while,  bent  flit  beneath 
this  thin  covering,  were  long,  dry  last- 
year's  glasses. 

'J'he  surface  they  presented  was  as 
glassy  as  that  of  his  muclucs^  and  when 
both  surfaces  came  together  his  feet  shot 
out  and  he  fell  on  his  face,  sliding  down- 
ward, and  convulsively  clutching  with  his 
hands  for  something  to  stay  himself. 

This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  though  he 
lay  quiet  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  get 
back  his  nerve.  He  would  have  taken 
off  his  muclucs  and  gone  at  it  in  his  socks, 
only  the  cold  was  thirty  below  zero,  and 
at  such  temperature  his  feet  would  quickly 
freeze.  Pulling  himself  together,  he  went 
on,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  risky  work 
made  the  safe  and  solid  rock  where  stood 
the  pine. 


A  few  strokes  of  the  axe  felled  it  into 
the  chasm,  and  peeping  over  the  edge  he 
indulged  in  a  laugh  at  the  startled  dogs. 
They  were  on  the  verge  of  bolting  when 
he  called  aloud  to  them,  soothingly,  and 
they  were  reassured. 

Then  he  turned  about  for  the  back  trip. 
Going  down,  he  knew,  was  even  more 
dangerous  than  coming  up,  but  how 
dangerous  he  did  not  realise  till  he  had 
slipped  half  a  dozen  times,  and  each  time 
saved  himself  by  what  appeared  to  him  a 
miracle.  Time  and  again  he  ventured 
upon  the  slide,  and  time  and  again  he 
was  Ixilked  when  he  came  to  the  grasses. 

He  sat  down  and  looked  at  the 
treacherous  snow-covered  slope.  It  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  make 
it  with  a  whole  body,  and  he  did  not 
particularly  relish  arriving  at  the  bottom  in 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  pine  tree. 

But  while  he  sat  inactive,  the  frost  was 
stealing  in  on  him,  and  the  quick  chilling 
of  his  body  warned  him  that  he  could 
not  delay.  He  must  be  doing  something 
to  keep  his  blood  circulating.  If  he 
could  not  get  down  by  going  down,  there 
only  remained  to  him  to  get  down  by 
going  up.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  but  it 
was  the  only  way  out  of  the  predicament. 

From  where  he  was  he  could  not  see 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  but  he  reasoned  that 
the  gully  in  which  lay  the  slide  must 
give  inward  more  and  more  as  he 
approached  the  top.  From  what  little 
he  could  see,  the  gully  displayed  this 
tendency ;  and  he  noticed,  also,  that  the 
slide  extended  for  many  hundreds  of  feet 
upward,  and  that  where  it  ended  the  rock 
was  well  broken  up  and  favourable  for 
climbing.  Here  and  there,  at  several 
wide  intervals,  small  masses  of  rock. pro- 
jected through  the  snow  of  the  slide  itself, 
giving  sufficient  stability  to  the  enterprise 
to  encourage  him. 

So,  instead  of  taking  the  zigzag  which 
led  downward,  he  made  a  new  one  leading 
upward  and  crossing  the  slide  at  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees.  The  grasses  gave  him 
much  trouble,  and  made  him  long  for  soft- 
tanned  moosehide  moccasins  which  could 
make  his  feet  cling  like  a  second  pair  of 
hands.  He  soon  found  that  thrusting  his 
mittened  hands  through  the  snow  and 
clutching  the  grass-roots  was  uncertain 
and  unsafe.  His  mittens  were  too  thick 
for  him  to  be  sure  of  his  grip,  so  he  took 
them  off.  Bui  this  brought  with  it  new 
trouble.  When  he  held^n  to  a  bunch 
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of  roots,  the  snow,  coming  in  contact 
with  his  bare  warm  hand,  was  melted,  so 
that  his  hands  and  the  wristbands  of  his 
woollen  shirt  were  dripping  with  water. 
This  the  frost  was  quick  to  attack,  and  his 
fingers  were  numbed  and  made  useless. 

Then  he  was  forced  to  seek  good 
footing,  where  he  could  stand  erect  un- 
supported, to  put  on  his  mittens,  and  to 
thrash  his  hands  against  his  sides  until 
the  heat  came  back  into  them. 

This  constant  numbing  of  his  fingers 
made  his  progress  very  slow;  but  the 
zigzag  came  to  an  end,  finally,  where  the 
side  of  the  slide  was  buttressed  by  per- 
pendicular rock,  and  he  turned  back  and 
upward  again.  As  he  climbed  higher  and 
higher  he  found  that  the  slide  was  wedge- 
shaped,  its  rocky  buttresses  pinching  it 
away  as  it  neared  its  upper  end.  Each 
step  increased  the  depth  which  seemed  to 
yawn  for  him. 

While  beating  his  hands  against  his 
sides  he  turned  and  looked  down  the  long 
slippery  slope,  and  figured,  in  case  he 
slipped,  that  he  would  be  flying  with  the 
speed  of  an  express  train  ere  he  took  the 
final  plunge  into  the  icy  bed  of  the  Yukon. 

Chancing  upon  a  detached  boulder,  he 
calculated  the  position  of  the  dogs,  then 
loosened  it  experimentally  and  watched 
its  descent  At  first  slowly,  it  went  faster 
and  faster,  leaving  a  misty  trail  of  falling 
snow  in  its  wake,  until,  with  a  great  leap, 
it  shot  over  the  edge  and  disappeared. 
He  remembered  Swanson  and  the  dinner, 
and  smiled  grimly. 

He  passed  the  first  outcropping  rock, 
and  the  second,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  foimd  himself  above  the  third  and 
fully  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
And  here,  with  the  end  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  him,  the  pitch  of  the 
slide  was  increasing. 

Each  step  became  more  difficult  and 
perilous,  and  he  was  faint  from  exertion 
and  from  lack  of  Swanson*s  dinner. 
Three  or  four  times  he  slipped  slightly 
and  recovered  himself;  but,  growing 
careless  from  exhaustion  and  the  long 
tension  on  his  nerves,  he  tried  to  continue 
with  too  great  haste,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  double  slip  of  either  foot,  which  tore 
him  loose  and  started  him  down  the  slope. 

On  account  of  the  steepness  there  was 
little  sno\Y,  but  what  little  there  was, 
was  displaced  by  his  body,  so  that  he 
l)ecame  the  nucleus  of  a  young  avalanche. 
He  clawed  desperately  with  his  hands,  but 


there  was  little  to  clirtg  to,  and  he  went 
speeding  downwards  faster  and  faster. 

The  first  and  second  outcroppings  were 
below  him,  but  he  knew  that  the  first 
was  almost  out  of  line,  and  pinned  his 
hope  on  the  second.  Yet  the  first  was 
just  enough  in  line  to  catch  one  of  his 
feet  and  to  whirl  him  over  and  head 
downward  on  his  back. 

The  shock  of  this  was  severe  in  itself, 
and  the  fine  snow  enveloped  him  in  a 
blinding,  maddening  cloud;  but  he  was 
thinking  quickly  and  clearly  of  what  would 
happen  if  he  was  brought  up  head-first 
against  the  second  outcropping.  He 
twisted  himself  over  on  his  stomach, 
thrust  both  hands  out  to  one  side  and 
pressed  them  heavily  against  the  flying 
surface. 

I'his  had  the  effect  of  a  brake.,  drawing 
his  head  and  shoulders  to  the  side.  In 
this  position  he  rolled  over  and  over 
a  couple  of  times,  and  then,  with  a  quick 
jerk  at  the  right  moment,  he  managed  to 
get  his  body  the  rest  of  the  way  round. 

And  none  too  soon,  for  the  next 
moment  his  feet  drove  into  the  out- 
cropping, his  legs  doubled  up,  and  the 
wind  was  driven  from  his  stomach  with 
the  abruptness  of  the  stop. 

There  was  much  snow  down  his  neck 
and  up  his  sleeves.  This  he  at  once 
and  with  unconcern  shook  out,  only  to 
discover,  when  he  looked  up  to  where 
he  must  climb  again,  that  he  had  lost  his 
nerve.  He  was  shaking,  as  though  with 
palsy,  and  sick  and  faint  from  a  frightful 
nausea. 

Fully  ten  minutes  passed  by  ere  he  could 
master  these  sensations  and  summon 
sufficient  strength  for  the  weary  climb. 
His  legs  hurt  him,  and  he  was  limping, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a  sore  place  in 
his  back  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  axe. 

In  an  hour  he  had  regained  the  point 
of  his  tumble  and  was  contemplating  the 
slide  which  so  suddenly  steepened.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  he  could  not  go  up 
with  hands  and  feet  alone,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  lose  his  nerve  again,  when 
he  remembered  the  axe. 

Reaching  upwards  the  distance  of  a 
step,  he  brushed  away  the  snow,  and  in 
the  frozen  gravel  and  crumbled  rock  of 
the  slide  chopped  a  shallow  resting-place 
for  his  foot.  Then  he  came  up  a  step, 
reached  forward,  and  repeated  the 
manoeuvre.  And  so,  step  by  step,  foot- 
hole  by  foot-hole,  a  tiny  speck  of  toUing 
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life  poised  like  a  fly  on  the  mighty  face  had  escaped   the   eyes   of  men.     They 

of  Moosehide  Mountain,   he   fought  his  were   only  to   be   discovered  as  he  had 

upward  way.  discovered  them — by  climbing  after  them. 

Twilight  was  beginning  to  fall  when  he  In  the  fading   light  he  continued  ihe 

gained  the  head  of  the  slide  and  drew  ascent,  and  the  white  moon  greeted  him 

himself    into   the   rocky   bottom   of  the  when    he   came   out   upon   the  crest  of 

gully.     At    this    point    the   shoulder   of  Moosehide   Mountain.      At   his    feet,  a 

the  mountain  began  to  bend  back  toward  thousand  feel  below,  sparkled  the  lights 

the  crest,   and   in  addition  to  its  being  of  Dawson. 

less  steep  the  rocks  afforded  better  hand-  But    the    descent    on    that    side  was 

and  foot-hold.     The  worst  was  over,  and  precipitous  and  dangerous  in  the  uncertain 

the  best  yet  to  come  !  moonshine,  and  he  elected  to  go  down 

The  gully  opened  out  into  a  miniature  the   mountain    by    its    gentler  northern 

basin,  in  which  a  floor  of  soil  had  been  flank.     In  a  couple  of  hours  he  tapped 

deposited,  out  of  which,  in   turn,  a  tiny  the   Yukon   at   the    Siwash   vilbge,  and 

grove  of  pines  had   sprung.     The   trees  took  the  river  trail  back  to  where  he  had 

were  all  dead,  dry  and  seasoned,  having  left  the  dogs,     'i'here  he  found  Swanson, 

long  since   exhausted  the   thin    skin   of  with  a  fire  going,  comfortably  waiting  for 

earth.  him  to  come  down. 

Clay  ran  his  experienced  eye  over  the  And   though    Swanson    had   a  hearty 

timber,  and  estimated  that  it  would  chop  laugh    at    his    expense,    nevertheless,  a 

up  into  fifty  cords  at  least.     Beyond,  the  week  or  so  later  in  Dawson,  there  were 

gully  closed  in  and  became  barren  rock  fifty  cords  of  wood  sold  at  forty  dollars 

again.     On  every  hand  was  barren  rock,  a  cord,  and  it  was  he  and  Swanson  who 

so  the  wonder  was  small  that  the  trees  sold  them. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  PERSON. 

BY  MARY  CECILIA  STARK. 

I    AM  not  vain,  and  always  do 
My  best  with  others  to  agree, 
But  would  they  wonder  if  they  knew 
They're  all  alike  as  pea  and  pea  ? 
And  yet  they  never  seem  to  be 

By  similarity  opprest. 
Of  course  it  isn't  so  with  me — 
I'm  different  from  all  the  rest. 

I  sometimes  watch  the  common  crew, 

Their  trivial  troubles,  childish  glee. 
But  oftener  weary  of  the  view 

Of  such  immense  inanity. 
Obey,  ye  men  of  low  degree, 

Respectability's  behest, 
My  clearer  knowledge  sets  me  free  — 

I'm  different  from  all  the  rest. 

They're  happy  if  the  skies  are  blue. 

They  talk  about  themselves  as  "  we," 
They  think  what  ** people  say"  is  true. 

They  "grumble  riot  at  Fate's  decree," 
"That's  common-sense,"  is  all  their  plea, 

They  feel  they're  very  highly  blest; 
I  ate  of  that  forbidden  tree — 

I'm  different  from  all  the  rest. 

Envoy. 

0  Princess,  whom  on  bended  knee 
Men  call  the  fairest  and  the  best, 

1  cannot  praise  you,  for  you  see 

I'm  different  from  all  the  rest.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 


THE  « IMPORTANT"  WIDOW. 


BY  GERTRUDE  M.   FOXE. 


"W 


'HEN  I  taught  in  Sunday- 
school,"  someone  said,  "  the 
children  used  to  puzzle  me 
by  their  allusions  to  the  *  Important 
Widow.'  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
they  meant  the  'Importunate  Widow,' 
but  the  first  designation  sticks  in  my 
mind,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  help 

applying  it." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Meanwhile  the  widow  Hartwell,  who 
was  under  thirty-five  and  looked  under 
thirty,  was  experiencing  an  unbounded 
satisfaction.  She  had  landed  her  fisli, 
after  much  strategy  and  strenuous 
scheming  ;  and  now  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  hotel  gardens  she  waited,  with  a 
guileless  smile,  for  her  reward. 

Fulton  cleared  his  throat  with  obvious 
nervousness,  eyeing  her  passionately. 
"  Marie,"  he  breathed  at  last,  "I  have  no 
right  to  say  so — but  I  love  you  !  " 

The  widow  passed  her  handkerchief 
over  her  lips  with  her  free  hand,  to  hide 
a  smile  ;  but  still  she  said  nothing.  Her 
silence  lured  him  on. 

**  It  is  strange,"  he  mused,  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  "how  one  little  fragile 
woman  can  change  the  whole  course  of  a 

man's  life !     Until  I  met  you "     He 

broke  off  suddenly,  loosing  her  hand  with 
a  dramatic  gesture.  **  If  I  had  only  met 
you  before !  Now  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  to  you  like  this.  For,  years  ago — I 
took  an  irrevocable  step.    I  am  married ! " 

The  tension  of  the  widow's  nerves 
lelaxed  in  a  sigh  of  relief,  which  he  mis- 
interpreted. *'  It  was  your  beauty— made 
me  forget — everything  but  you,"  he 
murmured  in  extenuation.     **  But " 

**You  have  flirted— played  with  me!*' 
she  said  severely. 

"  No  I "  he  denied.  *'  I  was  intoxicated 
— maddened  by  your  charm !  It  is 
women  like  you  who  drive  a  man  to 
crime  I  Why  didn't  I  meet  you — before 
— it  was  too  late  ?  " 

She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  really  in 
the  midst  of  a  tragedy,  and,  like  a  sym- 
pathetic spectator  at  a  theatre,  felt  tears 
gather  in  her  eyes.  "Ah,  why?''  she 
murmured.     "  The  Fates  are  cruel !  ' 

"Then — you  do— care?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 
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She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  drew  them  away— and  kissed  her. 

"  Oh— oh  ! "  she  said.    "  You  mustn^t ! " 

"  'Ihis  once ! "  he  said,  after  the 
hundredth  kiss.  "  Oh,  Marie  !  think  of 
the  years  we  have  missed  !  " 

"  Wasted  !  "  she  returned. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,"  ne  assured 
her.  "  Let  us  make  a  compact  to  think 
of  one  another  at  the  same  time  every 
day.  Shall  we  say  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon?  And  we'll  meet  again  here  — 
this  time  next  year.     Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Won't  it  be — wicked  ?  "  she  asked. 

"A  friendship  like  ours  can  do  no 
harm,"  he  answered.  "Just  to  see  you 
once  a  year,  to  hear  you  speak,  is  all  I 
ask.  I  shall  only  live  for  that  day  every 
year." 

**A  whole  year,"  she  said,  "  l>efore  we 
meet  again  !     It  seems  a  lifetime  !  " 

"  It  is  terrible ! "  he  murmured  in  a 
stricken  voice.     "  Can  we  endure  it  ?  " 

"  We  must  I "  she  returned  bravely. 
"  Tell  me  about  your — wife.     Is  she " 

**  Do  not  speak  of  her ! "  he  said 
quickly.  "  I  cannot  bear  it.  But  for 
her " 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  dragging  herself 
from  him.  "It  must  end  here.  Good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  he  whispered  fervently — 
"  until  next  year,  dear  heart ! "  He 
watched  her  disappear  among  the  trees. 
"  That  was  a  near  shave,  by  Jove  ! "  he 
muttered,  wiping  his  brow.  "  Never  been 
so  near  succumbing  to  a  fatal  attraction 
in  my  life." 

Mrs.  Hartwell  tripped  up  to  her  room 
and  threw  herself  into  a  chair.  "Thanks 
be  to  a  merciful  Providence  that  he's 
married  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  The  poor 
fellow  is  desperately  in  earnest.  It  was 
very  wrong  of  me.  I  must  give  up 
flirting." 

She  kept  this  resolution  for  nearly  a 
year,  chiefly  because  in  the  meantime  she 
married,  and  she  happened  to  be  in  love 
with  her  husband. 

She  iiad  almost  forgotten  Fulton  and 
her  appointment  with  iiim  till  her  husband 
suggested  that  they  should  spend  their 
holidays  at  the  same  hotel. 

The   next   day   she  /went  tp  <ciall  on   a 
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married  school-friend  with  several  spinster 
sisters.  Here,  glancing  through  an  album, 
she  came  upon  a  photograph  of  Captain 
Fulion. 

**  I  seem  to  know  that  man's  face," 
she  observed  with  studied  carelessness. 
"Who  is  he?'' 

**  Oh,"  answered  her  friend,  "it's  a 
Captain  Fulton.  We  met  him  at  Rome. 
He  made  violent  love  to  Mabel — seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  proposing,  in  fact ; 
and  then  made  a  dramatic  confession  that 
he  was  already  married.  We  found  out 
afterwards  that  he  was  not  married  at  all. 
That  was  his  way  of  escaping  matrimony 
when  he  thought  he  had  gone  too  far." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cazalet.    "  Ohr 

Returning  home,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "I  think  we  will  go  to  Fried- 
richsbad  after  all,  dear.  I  have  been 
talking  to  Kate,  and  she  considers  it  very 
healthy." 

On  the  same  day,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, Fulton's  aunt,  a  dictatorial  old 
lady,  from  whom  he  had  great  expecta- 
tions, ordered  him  to  accompany  her  to 
Friedrichsbad,  whither  she  was  advised 
to  go  for  her  health.    She  was  as  adamant. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Fulton  and 
the  lady  he  knew  as  Mrs.  Hartwell  met 
on  the  appointed  day  in  the  hotel 
grounds.  She  was  alone,  but  he  was  with 
his  aunt. 

"  Why,  Captain  Fulton !  "  she  exclaimed 
delightedly.  "  Fancy  meeting  you  here  ! 
I'm  so  glad  !  " 

The  Captain  drew  a  little  apart  from 
his  aunt,  who  was  regarding  him  curiously, 
and  murmured  that  he  was  also  de- 
lighted.    "  So  unexpected— er — er " 

"  And  is  that  your  wife  ?  "  asked  the 
lady,  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone  to  make 
him  wince.  "  Do  introduce  me  !  I've 
heard  so  much  about  her  !  " 

Fulton  turned  green.  His  aunt  looked 
angrily  amazed,  and  then  turned  on  her 
heel. 

"  My  aunt,"  he  murmured  awkwardly. 
"  Sorry  I  couldn't  introduce  you.  Rather 
eccentric,  don't  you  know." 

"  And  how  is  your  wife  ? "  pursued 
Mrs.  Cazalet  in  tones  of  great  interest. 

Fulton  grasped  at  a  straw.  If  he 
missed  it  he  saw  himself  disinherited. 

"  My  wife  is  dead,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  Dead?"  she  echoed,  horrified.  "  What 
a  blow  it  must  have  been  to  you  ! " 

"  I  must — I  must  keep  her  quiet  while 
I  am  here  !  "  thought  Fulton  distractedly. 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  her,"  he  said 
gravely,  fixing  her  with  his  fine  eyes. 
**  Marie — have  you  forgotten  ?  "  After 
all,  she  was  very  pretty,  and  he  must 
amuse  himself  while  he  was  here,  and  he 
supposed  he'd  find  a  way  out. 

"  This  was  the  day,"  he  went  on 
tenderly,  "the  one  day  in  the  year — 
when  we  were  to  meet.  You  had  not 
forgotten  ?  " 

"/  hadn't,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  drawing  patterns  on  the  gravel 
with  her  parasol. 

"Did  you  think  /  had?"  he  asked 
passionately.  "  Why  did  I  come  here  ? 
Didn't  you  know  I  would  come  ?  What 
an  eternity  this  year  has  been  !  "  And 
looking  at  her  curved  lips  and  perfect 
chin,  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that  it 
had  been  longer  than  usual. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  lived  through  it," 
she  said  piteously. 

"Oh,  Marie!"  he  breathed.  "Do  I 
really  see  you  again  ?  Have  my  dreams 
come  true  ?     I  can  hardly  believe  it !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  as  if  she  had  made 
a  sudden  discovery ;  "  but  now — you  are 
free  ! — you  can  marry  me !  " 

He  looked  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him.  "Ye — es — that  is— certainly — of 
course  ;  but "  he  stammered. 

She  smiled  sweetly.  "So  unfortunate!" 
she  purred.  "  When  I  was  free,  you 
were  not ;  and  now  that  you  are  free,  I 
am  not.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
married  again.  There  is  my  husband 
coming.  I  think  I  should  go  if  I  were 
you !  He  is  so  violent  when  he  thinks 
any  one  is  making  love  to  me,  and  I'm 
sure  he  must  have  seen  you  holding  my 
hand  just  now." 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Cazalet, 
looking  after  Fulton's  retreating  form. 

"  A  young  fellow  I  met  here  last  year," 
she  answered.  "He  tells  me  his  wife  has 
just  died.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  him.  He 
is  almost  prostrate  with  grief." 

And  Fulton's  appearance,  until  he  left, 
bore  out  this  statement,  for  not  only  had 
his  aunt  overheard  Mrs.  Cazalet's  allusion 
to  his  wife,  but  Mr.  Cazalet  publicly 
condoled  with  him,  and  no  amount  of 
strenuous  disawowal  on  his  part  could 
persuade  his  worthy  relative  that  he 
had  not  contracted  a  secret  marriage. 
Subsequent  investigations  may  have 
proved  to  her  that  her  suspicions  were 
unfounded :  but  the  widow  had  been 
avenged.  ^  . 
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Illustrated  by  G.  Den  holm  Armour. 

TO'KAYA  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  Malay  of  the  last  generation. 
He  was  some  fifty  years  old, 
but  time  had  had  little  apparent  effect 
upon  his  wiry  agile  frame.  He  was  a 
short  man,  not  more  than  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  of  neat  trim  build, 
with  square  shoulders  and  small  hands 
and  feet ;  he  had  little  superfluous  flesh, 
but  the  Curves  of  his  arms  and  chest 
showed  a  muscular  development  con- 
siderably greater  than  would  have  been 
expected.  His  head  was  small  and  well 
shaped,  its  poorest  feature  being  a  broad 
and  somewhat  flat  nose.  The  whole  of 
his  scalp  was  clean  shaven,  and  chin  and 
cheeks  were  kept  free  of  occasional  hairs 
by  the  use  of  tweezers.  The  striking 
feature  of  his  face  was  a  small,  fierce, 
closely  cropped  moustache  of  ra  ther  coarse, 
bristly  hairs,  whose  almost  snowy  white- 
ness afforded  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
smoothness  of  his  face  and  head  and  to 
the  rich  olive  brown  of  his  complexion. 
His  eyes  were  somewhat  sunken,  with  an 
expression  of  suffering  and  patience,  but 
the  crows'  feet  at  their  corners  often 
curved  into  unexpected  lines  of  humour. 
In  every  expression  the  old  man  showed 
the  quiet  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
true  Malay. 

Round  his  waist  he  wore  the  national 
garment,  a  sarong,  which  is  in  shape  like 
a  somewhat  wide  sack  with  the  bottom 
cut  off".  His  coat  was  nearly  as  primitive, 
for  it  was  innocent  of  buttons  and  could 
only  be  put  on  and  taken  off"  by  being 
pulled  over  the  head,     A   big   coloured 


handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  forehead, 
with  a  fantastic  peak  carefully  arranged  in 
front.  Sarong,  coat  and  handkerchief 
were  all  of  native  Malay  weaving  and 
coloured  with  native  dyes,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  or  more  effective 
and  becoming  to  the  wearer. 

We  took  boat  at  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  rivers ;  the  Malays  at  first  using 
their  paddles  in  the  tidal  waters,  where 
the  inflowing  tide  bore  us  swifdy  past 
mangrove-covered  banks,  and  afterwards 
exchanging  their  paddles  for  poles  when 
at  last  a  sandy  bottom  was  reached.  We 
poled  slowly  against  a  strong  current  until 
the  river  became  so  narrow  and  so 
shallow  that  further  progress  by  boat  was 
difficult.  Then  we  left  the  river  and 
struck  inland  at  right  angles  to  it.  For 
a  whole  day  we  made  our  way  along  a 
narrow  track  through  dense  forest,  where 
the  great  trees  afforded  shade  and  cool- 
ness even  at  midday.  At  sunset  we 
camped  on  a  ridge  that  formed  the  water- 
shed between  the  river  we  had  left  and 
the  one  for  which  we  were  making.  An 
armful  of  leaves  was  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bed  for  each,  and  a  deftly  plaited 
screen  of  wild  palm  leaves  was  placed 
over  the  beds  to  keep  off"  the  dew. 

We  heard,  two  or  three  times  during 
the  night,  the  trumpeting  of  some  wild 
elephants  that  had  been  alarmed  by 
meeting  our  tracks.  The  next  morning 
we  continued  our  journey,  which  lay 
through  dense  forest  the  whole  day, 
and   emerged  at   nightfall   upon   a   little 
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village  on  the  bank  of  theT^iverwei sought. 
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Here  we  requisitioned  a  dug-out,  and  the 
next  morning  started  down  stream. 

The  pleasant,  easy  progress  of  the  boat, 
which  was  carried  by  the  swift  current 
and  only  required  the  gentlest  paddling 
to  give  it  steering-way,  was  a  welcome 
rest  after  days  of  laborious  poling  and 
travelling.  To'Kaya  and  I  sat  under  a 
little  awning  made  of  palm  leaves  sewn 
together,  and  talked  the  long  day  away, 
while  reach  after  reach  the  bends  of  the 
river  opened  a  gleaming  way  before  us, 
and  reach  after  reach  the  forest-clad  banks 
closed  in  behind  us.  The  small  Malay 
clearings  that  appeared  at  intervals  on  the 
banks  only  accentuated  the  sense  of  the 
overpowering  dominion  and  vastness  of 
the  all-encompassing  forest.  Its  mastery 
held  us,  and  our  conversation,  for  the 
most  part,  turned  upon  its  inhabitants, 
both  animal  and  supernatural.  Thus  we 
came  to  the  discussion  of  were-tigers,  which 
are  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  counter- 
part of  the  were-wolves  of  Europe.  The 
existence  of  were-tigers  no  Malay  doubts, 
and  the  popular  belief  is  that  the  men 
from  the  district  of  Korinchi  in  Sumatra 
have  the  power  of  assuming  the  form  of 
a  tiger  at  will,  and  that  in  this  guise  they 
range  the  forest,  hunting  the  wild  game 
and,  occasionally,  killing  mankind. 

'J'he  Korinchi  men,  who  are  mostly 
pedlars  of  cloths,  naturally  resent  the 
imputation,  and  contend  that  it  is  only 
some  of  the  men  of  Chenaku,  a  sul> 
district  of  Korinchi,  who  have  this  unholy 
power.  But,  as  the  contention  admits  the 
existence  of  the  power  amongst  certain  of 
the  suspected  class,  the  Malays  of  the 
Peninsula  are  only  strengthened  in  iheir 
opinion,  and  believe  the  charge  to  be  true 
of  all  Korinchis.  To'Kaya  told  me  of  a 
village  where  for  some  months  the  fowls 
had  been  harried  by  a  tiger,  or  panther 
(both  of  which  are  known  to  the  Malays 
by  the  same  generic  term),  and  where  one 
day  a  Korinchi  man,  lying  sick  with  fever 
in  the  house  of  the  head-man,  who  had 
had  pity  on  him,  had  vomited  quantities 
of  undigested  chickens'  feathers. 

I,  in  my  turn,  told  him  a  story  that  I 
had  heard  in  the  reaches  near  the  source 
of  the  Slim  River.  There,  in  an  isolated 
hill  padi  clearing,  lived  a  Malay,  his  wife, 
and  their  two  children — young  boys  of  the 
age  when  they  learn  to  read  the  Koran. 
One  night  came  a  rap  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  which,  like  all  Malay  dwellings, 
was  built  upon  posts  some  ten  feet  above 


the  ground.  In  answer  to  a  demand  from 
the  father  as  to  who  was  at  the  door  and 
what  was  wanted,  a  voice  replied,  '*  We 
ask  for  a  light ;  our  torches  are  extin-  . 
guished,  and  we  have  still  some  distance 
to  go  to  the  house  where  we  are  ex- 
pected." Now,  it  is  well  known  that  this 
is  a  common  device  of  jinns  and  evil  spirits 
to  obtain  admission  to  a  house,  and  one 
should  always  beware  of  of>ening  the  door 
to  give  a  light  to  a  stranger  who  pretends 
to  be  belated.  Well,  the  two  boys,  while 
the  father  was  questioning  and  cross- 
questioning  the  stranger,  slipped  out  of 
the  house  by  the  ladder  behind  the 
kitchen.  Excited  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
at  such  an  hour,  they  moved  silently  along 
the  ground  under  the  bamboo  flooring  to 
peep  upwards  at  the  threshold.  There, 
on  the  rung  of  the  ladder  next  below  the 
door,  stood  a  man  talking  to  their  father ; 
but,  even  while  he  spoke,  a  tail  striped  in 
black  and  yellow  dropped  down  behind 
his  legs,  and  then  up  and  down  his  lower 
limbs  ran  successive  ripples  of  change 
and  colour.  The  toes  became  talons,  the 
feet  turned  to  paws,  and  the  knee-joints, 
already  striped  with  the  awful  black  and 
yellow,  were  turning  from  front  to  back. 

And  all  the  time,  the  human  face  of 
the  creature  was  giving  specious  explana- 
tions to  the  questions  of  the  master  of 
the  house.  Half  in  fascination,  half  in 
desperation,  the  two  boys  seized  the  tail 
that  dangled  before  them,  and  shouted 
to  their  father  to  kill  the  thing.  But 
before  he  could  reach  for  his  spear,  the 
animal,  now  nearly  all  tiger,  tore  itself 
from  the  puny  grasp  of  the  youngsters 
and  fled  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 

Though  I  did  not  tell  the  story  as  a 
true  one,  To'Kaya  shook  his  head  and 
said,  '*That  was  a  narrow  escape;  but  it 
is  fitting  that  we  should  talk  of  were- 
tigers,  for  here  in  the  village  of  Bentong, 
which  we  are  approaching,  there  was  a 
were-tiger  not  many  years  ago." 

This  is  the  story— not,  it  will  be  seen, 
in  the  form  in  which  To'Kaya  told  it,  but 
as  I  have  reconstructed  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  Bentong — a  village 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  sparsely 
populated  district,  for  it  consisted  of 
some  fifty  houses— had  suffered  much 
from  the  depredations  of  a  tiger.  Scarcely 
a  month  passed  without  a  buflaio  or  two 
being  taken,  and  the  Malays  were  in 
despair.  They  had  tied  up  goats  with 
spring  guns  set  over  them^^and  iheyi  had 
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made  elaborate  traps,  like  gigantic  mouse- 
traps, baited  with  dogs.  But  the  tiger 
would  have  none  of  them,  and  the  Malays 
were  beginning  to  tilk  of  abandoning 
the  village,  for  they  depended  upon  the 
buflfaloes  to  plough  the  padi   fields,  and 


intended  to  spend  the  night.  He  had 
a  regular  round  through  the  district,  in 
which  he  had  been  known  for  years ;  and 
the  next  day  would  peddle  cloths  and  silks 
to  the  women-folk,  collect  his  small  debts, 
and  then  move  on  to  the  next  village. 


'The  knee-JoInU,  alreeuty  striped  with  the  awful  blacli  and  yellow,  were  turning  from 

back  to  front." 


their  p>ossible  extermination  meant  nothing 
less  than  utter  ruin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Bentong 
when,  late  one  afternoon,  in  drenching 
rain  and  growing  darkness,  an  old 
Korinchi  pedlar  named  Haji  Brahim  was 
hastening  towards   the  village,  where   he 


The  inclement  weather  and  slippery  path 
had  made  him  much  later  than  he  had 
expected,  for,  like  every  one  else  in  the 
district,  he  had  heard  of  the  Bentong 
tiger.  He  was  making  his  way  somewhat 
nervously,  therefore,  hoping  that  every 
turn   in    the   narrow   forest   track   would 
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disclose  the  village  clearing,  when  he  was 
panic-stricken  to  hear  the  tiger  roar  within 
a  short  distance  of  him.  Shaking  with 
fear,  he  ran  for  his  life  towards  the 
village.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
came  on  a  tiger  trap  built  at  the  side  of 
the  track,  ready  set  with  its  bait  of  village 
cur  and  with  the  door  wide  open.  Struck 
by  the  idea  that  the  liml^ers,  which  would 
keep  a  tiger  in,  would  also  keep  one  out, 
he  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
crawled  in,  and  let  the  heavy  door  fall 
behind  him.  And  when  the  tiger  roared 
again  in  still  closer  proximity,  on  one 
occasion  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and 
continued  to.  roar  in*"  the  vicinity  at 
intervals  througliout  the  night,  he  forgave 
the  presence"  of  the  unclean  dog  that 
cowered  beside  him,  and  blessed  tjift/ 
thought  that  had  led  him  to  seek  such' 
a  refuge. 

When  morning  broke  it  found  him 
stiff  and  shivering  from  the  effects  of  the 
night's  rain,  the  exposure  and  the  cramped 
position,  but  it  found  him  alive,  and  for 
that  he  added. special  tlianks^iving  to  the 
morning  prayer-  of  every  Muhammadan 
believer.  He  discovered  that  from  the 
inside  of  the  trap  he  was  unable  to  ^Mse 
the  heavy  falling  door,  but  remained 
where  he  was,  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  before  lonfe  som^  one  would  certamly 
pass  along  the  track.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  for  soon  he  heard  a  man 
approaching,  and  shouted  to  him  for 
assistance.  The  man  looked  round  him 
on  all  sides,  but  failed  to  discover  whence 
the  voice  came. 

**  Where  are  you  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Here  !  Here  in  the  tiger  trap  !  " 

The  Malay  came  up,  and,  peering  into 
the  darkness  of  the  trap,  cried  **  Who  are 
you  ?     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Haji  Brahim,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  am  in  the  tiger  trap." 

The  man  peered  yet  closer,  his  some- 
what dull  wits  puzzled  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  situation,  and  then  suddenly 
recognised  the  features  of  the  captive. 
As  suddenly  a  light  struck  him  :  **  It  is 
Haji  Brahim,  the  Korinchi^'^  he  yelled,  in 
an  access  of  terror.  He  forgot  the  help- 
less position  of  the  inmate  of  the  trap  :  he 
could  only  realise  one  fact— that  the  tiger 
which  for  so  long  had  been  the  pest  of 
Bentong  was  a  were-tiger;  and  without 
another  word  he  turned  and  ran  down 
the  track  as  though  he  ran  for  his  life. 

The  boom  of  the  mosque  drum  soon 


reverberated  through  the  village,  and  in 
answer  to  its  summons  every  able-bodied 
Malay  thronged  to  the  house  of  the  chief. 
Raja  Alang.  The  man  who  had  given 
the  alarm  told  his  story,  and  then,  after 
due  deliberation  and  consultation,  the 
men  proceeded  to  visit  the  tiger-trap. 
The  raja  led  the  way,  and  behind  him 
crowded  the  Malays,  each  armed  with  a 
spear  and  with  a  belt  full  of  krises  and 
daggers.  As  they  left  the  cultivated  area, 
and  entered  the  forest,  they  strung  out  into 
single  line  upon  the  narrow  track,  again 
massing  in  thick  array  behind  the  raja 
when  they  reached  the  trap.  Raja  Alang 
stepped  up  to  the  door  and  demanded 
of  the  prisoner,  "  What  is  the  name  of 
this  work  ?  " 

The  old  man's  heart  sank  at  the  tone 
of  the  stern  inquiry.  During  the  long 
weary' vigil  of  the  night  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  to  connect  his  nationality  with  the 
fact  of  his  entering  the  trap  :  the  villager's 
alarm  had  been  a  shock  to  him,  but  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  the 
mere  temporary  panic  of  an  ignorant 
clown.  But  he  now  saw  that  he  was  on 
his  trial. 

"  Let  me  out,"  he  pleaded.  **  Let  me 
out,  and  I  will  explain  everything." 

"That  cannot  be,"  replied  the  raja. 
"  First  you  must  explain  how  you  came 
to  be  in  this  trap." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  voices  in  the  back- 
ground, "for  who  would  release  a  tiger 
when  once  it  is  caught  ?  " 

"  How  came  you  herfe  ?  Was  it  not 
you  whom  we  heard  roaring  last  night  ?  " 
demanded  the  raja. 

"No,  raja,  no,"  answered  the  old 
pedlar  ;  "  the  tiger,  which  is  always  here, 
roared  close  to  me  last  night,  and  it  was 
to  save  my  life  that  I  ran  into  this  trap." 

"  Can  any  one  believe  such  a  story  ?  " 
murmured  the  crowd. 

"The  sole  of  your  foot  on  the  crown 
of  my  head,  raja  :  have  not  you  and  all 
these  men  known  me  for  many  years? 
Am  I  not  an  old  man  and  feeble,  and 
could  I  do  such  a  thing  as  this  that  you 
think  of  me?" 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  an  honest 
man  in  a  tiger-trap  ?  "  reiterated  with  dull 
persistency  the  voices  behind  the  raja. 

"The  tracks  will  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,"  cried  the  pedlar. 

'J'he  justice  of  the  contention  appealed 
to  all,  and  the  ground  was  carefully 
examined.    But  the  crowd  had  obliterated 
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the  footprints  round  the  trap,  and  all 
that  could  be  seen  were  the  tiger's  tracks 
following  a  wild  game  path  to  its  junction 
with  the  main  forest  paih,  and  then  losing 
themselves  in  the  trampled  ground  around 
the  trap. 

The  inspection  was  carried  out  tho- 
roughly and  impartially,  and  its  result, 
which  of  course  tended  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  the  Malays,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  trembling  captive. 

'*  But  I  can  prove  that  I  left  the  village 


ment,  turned  his  face  up  to  the  judges 
who  stood  massed  in  front  of  the  trap, 
and  tried  through  his  tears  to  recognise 
them. 

He  called  to  the  village  imaum,  and 
offered  to  swear  on  the  Koran  of  the 
mosque,  in  any  form  of  oath  that  might 
be  imposed,  that  his  story  was  true.  But 
though  the  Malays  are,  as  a  rule,  in  favour 
of  the  ordeal  by  oath,  they  felt  at  once 
that  there  was  an  obvious  objection  to 
its  use  in  this  case.     The  question  which 


"Scarcely  a  month  ptused  without  a  buffalo  or  two  being  taken," 


of  Siputeh  yesterday  afternoon  to  come  to 
Bentong.  Every  one  saw  me  there,"  wept 
the  old  man. 

**  That  may  be,"  retorted  some  one  in 
the  crowd,  with  relentless  logic,  "  but  it  is 
of  last  night  that  w^  talk.  The  tiger  was 
here  last  night,  and  you  are  in  the  tiger- 
trap  this  morning." 

The  pedlar,  who  throughout  had  been 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  only  position 
of  which  the  cramped  space  of  the  trap 
would  permit,  seeing  the  futility  of  argu- 


they  had  to  decide  was  whether  their 
captive  was  an  ordinary  Malay,  like 
themselves,  or  that  awful  horror,  a  were- 
tiger.  It  was  plain  that  a  creature  so  un- 
natural as  that  which  they  imagined  their 
prisoner  to  be,  would  not  hesitate  to  for- 
swear itself  in  order  to  attain  its  liberty  : 
not  only,  then,  would  the  oath  fail  in  its 
effect,  but  their  mosque  and  Koran  would 
have  been  polluted  by  the  presence  and 
touch  of  the  unclean  thing. 

When  this  last  resourcey^iled  hiiiuthe 
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poor  old  man  cried  to  those  who  had 
known  him  longest  and  best,  and  begged 
for  his  life  for  pity's  sake :  he  promised  to 
do  anything  that  was  asked  of  him,  and 
if  necessary  to  leave  the  country  for  ever. 
But  the  Malays  did  not  dare  to  let  them- 
selves be  influenced  by  any  thoughts  of 
pity  or  compassion.  They  had  to  decide 
a  question  upon  which  their  herds,  their 
crops,  and  their  very  lives  depended,  and 
that  question  was  put  to  them,  with  Malay 
terseness  and  directness,  by  the  raja. 

**  If  we  open  the  trap  door  and  let  this, 
that  we  have  here  now,  go  loose,  what  is 
our  position  ? "  he  said,  turning  to  the 
men  who  leant  upon  their  spears  behind 
him. 

In  answer,  a  Malay,  whose  chief  wealth 
lay  in  his  diminishing  herd  of  buffaloes, 
stood  forth. 

"  Who  of  us  has  not  lost  one  or  more 
of  his  bufialoes  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  these  Korinchis  can  turn  themselves 
into  tigers  ?  Did  we  not  all  hear  the 
tiger  roar  last  night  ?  Have  we  not  got 
his  tracks  here  ?  And  here,  where  the 
tracks  lead  up  to  the  trap,  have  we  not, 
by  the  grace  of  Allah,  got  the  Korinchi 
trapf)ed  ?     What  more  ?  " 

"  What  more  ?  "  said  old  To'Kaya,  turn- 
ing to  me  as  he  ended  his  story.  "  At  a 
sign  from  the  raja,  one  of  the  men  stepped 
up  to  the  trap,  and  thrusting  through  the 
open  bars  of  the  woodwork,  drove  his 
spear  through  the  old  man's  side." 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent  with  horror, 
and  then  said,  "Pity  for  an  old  man  to  die 
in  such  a  manner." 

**  What  pity  does  a  tiger  show  ? "  re- 
torted To'Kaya,  *'and  what  pity  can  it 
expect  ?  And  that  the  man  was  a  were- 
tiger  who  can  doubt  ?  It  was  not  that  he 
was  unjustly  or  unfairly  tried.  The  men 
of  Bentong  had  known  Haji  Brihim  for 
many  years,  and  against  him,  as  a  man, 
they  had  no  ill  feeling  :  the  raja.  Raja 
Alang,  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  village 
if  we  stop  the  boat  and  call  in,  is  both 
mild  and  just.  And  was  not  the  case 
too  clear  for  any  other  punishment  ?  If 
a   woman  is   accused   of  sin,   or  a   man 


of  murder,  and  evidence  not  half  so 
strong  as  that  in  this  case  is  advanced 
against  them  in  the  justice  halls  of  the 
states  under  British  rule,  nay,  even  in 
the  great  Court  House  of  Singapore,  does 
not  the  judge  convict  them  ?  " 

I  made  an  expostulation,  and  was  pain- 
fully aware  of  its  feebleness. 

To'Kaya  bowed  politely,  and  replied, 
"That  may  be,  but  I  ask  again,  have  not 
men  been  hanged  on  slighter  evidence  ?  " 

I  could  not  think  of  a  suitable  reply ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  on 
a  somewhat  delicate  mission  in  a  state  of 
which  To'Kaya  was  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs. 

There  was  therefore  silence  for  a  space 
as  our  little  boat  broke  the  sparkle 
of  the  water.  We  were  now  passing  the 
village ;  the  banks  were  covered  with  green 
turf  cropped  close  by  buffaloes,  a  few  of 
whom,  animals  that  perhaps  had  seen 
the  tiger  which  poor  Haji  Brahim  had 
met,  raised  their  heads  to  stare  at 
us.  Farther  back  from  the  river  was 
a  grove  of  cocoanut  palms,  whose 
slender  heads  and  graceful  curves  were 
outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  and  at  their 
feet,  dotted  at  intervals,  were  the  Malay 
houses,  which  are  built  of  bamboo  and 
plaited  bertam  palm  fronds,  and  whose 
colour  is  that  of  ripe  dead  leaves.  A 
woman  was  pounding  rice  with  a  pestle 
worked  by  her  foot,  and  in  the  river  a 
number  of  children  were  playing  and 
splashing ;  but  the  men,  for  the  most  part, 
were  in  their  houses,  seeking  a  refuge 
from  the  heat  of  the  day.  Then  suddenly 
a  little  dug-out  shot  forth  from  the  bank 
to  cross  the  river.  One  man  poled, 
another  steered  with  a  paddle,  and  in  the 
centre  sat  a  fine-looking  old  Malay. 

"  It  is  Raja  Alang,"  said  To'Kaya. 

We  stopped  for  a  while,  to  exchange 
the  greetings  and  the  courtesies  due  to 
and  expected  from  our  various  ranks. 
Then  we  parted,  and  at  the  next  bend  of 
the  river  the  great  forest  swept  down  again 
to  the  bank  on  either  side,  shutting  us 
off  from  the  view  of  aught  else,  and 
telling  us  that  the  little  village  of  Bentong 
now  lay  behind  us. 
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'HERE  is  Chictou  ?  "  Constable 
Clyde,  of  the  R.N.W.M. 
Police,  asked  the  girl  for  the 
third  time. 

She  was  quick-witted  and  clever,  this 
half-breed  woman  of  the  North.  Tossing 
her  small  head  derisively — **  Gon'  mabbe 
somewhere,  Ah  tol*  to  you  ! " 

The  constable  settled  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  rough  table,  one  leg  swinging, 
the  drip  of  the  snow-water  falling  from  the 
moccasin  in  a  little  stream  to  the  floor. 
"  Come,  come,  Nanon ;  there's  no  use  in 
lying  about  it.     He's  been  here  to-day  ! " 

"  How  you ?  "  she  began. 

"  A — ah  !  "  He  leaned  forward  quickly. 
"  He  Aas  been  here,  then  !  "  He  chuckled 
softly. 

The  girl's  eyes  flamed,  but  she  con- 
trolled herself,  humming  a  French- 
Canadian  voyageur's  song.  Her  voice 
was  soft,  and  the  cadence  filled  the 
interior  of  the  log  cabin  with  gentle, 
lulling  eff'ect, 

Clyde  listened,  his  body  tired  from 
long  miles  by  snowshoes  on  the  trail  of 
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Chictou  B^nard,  "wanted"  for  robbing 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Store  at 
Spirit  River.  The  track  had  led  straight 
to  the  cabin,  fresh  made  that  morning ; 
Clyde  knew  it ;  now  he  sought  further 
information.  **  Do  you  remember  when 
we  used  to  dance  together  at  Dunvegan  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  sharply :  "  Si,  Ah 
'membaire." 

Silence  then,  broken  only  by  the  snow 
that  fell  slowly  through  the  pine  and  fir 
outside,  dropping  with  a  faint,  almost 
inaudible  seething. 

The  half  light  showed  a  clean,  square 
room  with  a  big  bunk  of  boughs  in  one 
corner,  triangular  fireplace  in  the  other; 
old  clothes,  traps,  unfinished  snowshoes, 
caribou  hides  and  a  few  bearskins  filling 
up  the  rest  of  the  floor-space  under  the 
low  eaves.  Clyde's  leg  swung  on,  the 
water  dropping  now.  "  Look  here, 
Nanon,"  and  he  went  towards  her:  **it 
doesn't  mean  much  to  Chictou— six 
months  at  the  most,  and  I've  got  to  find 
him.     I  ivi//  too  !  "  he  added. 

"  Seex  mois  !  An'  who  goin'  tak'  care 
de  me  dose  taimes,  hein  ?  "      ^<^  j 

"You  can  get  5omeboctyb^«uc0i©QitC 
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with  you  ;  any  of  the  boys  would  be  glad 
to,"  he  answered  unthinkingly* 

'' Beas" !  Diable!''  she  screamed  at 
him,  quivering. 

Qyde  was  startled  for  an  instant.  "  Tm 
sorry,  Nanoa;  I  didn't  know  you  car^d 
so  much  for  him." 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  in  her  tanned 
caribou  shirt  and  skirt,  till  her  black  hair 
mingled  with  the  gloom  overhead,  so^^t 
seemed  to  the.  constable.  •  **  Et  no  for 
you^  Poleec',  to  mak'  iMnk  fall  'bout 
Chictoii  an'  me !  Ve  trfes  good  liv' 
wid'out  you  t'ink  1 " 

Night  settled  slowly^  on  the  vast  forests, 
causing  shapes  to  vanish,  outlines  that 
were  agisiinst  the  sky  only  remaining. 
Snow  drifted  more  slowly  ftom  the , 
heaven^  the  flakes  great,  white,  an^ 
damp,  heavy  with  the  moisture  of  the 
lower  air. 

**  Since  you  won't  save  him  a  Ipng 
hard  trail  trying  to  dodge  me^  I'll  have 
to " 

"  Bo'    jou',    petite !      De    Poleec'    no 

fin' "     The  great  gaunt  figure  in  the 

doorway  stopped,  seeing  the  constable. 

Clyde  recognised  his  man.  The  girl 
tried  to  hold  him,  but  he  tore  from  her, 
drawing  liis  revolver.  "  Halt ! "  The 
flitting  shadow  of  a  form  vanishing 
among  the  trees  answered  him.  He  fired 
two  shols. 

The  girl  laughed  hysterically  as  the 
constable  rushed  into  the  night.  She 
leaned  against  the  doorway,  her  hands 
clenched  tightly.  "  Allez,  Chic' !  Allez 
— queeck  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  The  tones, 
loud  and  piercing  because  of  her  fear, 
vibrated  in  the  dark  mass  of  branches,  as 
though  the  forest  grudgingly  permitted 
them  a  tortuous  path  in  its  labyrinth  of 
needles. 

Solemn  and  still  was  the  night  j  the 
lonely,  far-away  hoo-hoo-hooo  of  an  owl 
floated  with  indescribable  suggestion  of  the 
absolute  wilderness  ;  and  from  the  barren 
beyond  the  shrill  yelping  of  foxes  at  play 
came  sharply.  The  snowfall  ceased  as 
she  wailed,  the  flakes  diminishing  in 
numbers  till  but  a  few  pirouetted  to  earth. 
No  more  came  then  ;  and  the  breathless 
silence  of  a  midwinter  snow-night  was 
over  everything. 

-'Crafigf'' 

She  shivered  when  the  faint  report 
struck  on  her  ears.  Very  distant  it  was, 
but  it  brought  visions  of  what  might  be, 
and  she  began  to  cry.     Softly  at  first  the 


tears  draggled  down  her  face.  Then,  as 
no  further  sound  came,  she  cried  bitterly, 
her  sobs  waking  vague  echoes  among  the 
trees. 

"  Chic',  Chic'  \  you  keel,  Ah'm  know  I  " 
she  muttered  brokenly,  and  staggered  to 
the  bunk,  throwing  herself  on  it,  her  body 
racked  with  sadness.  A  long  time  she  lay 
there,  whispering,  moaning  to  herself, 
while  the  hours  fled  on  in  silence  and 
cold. 

The  crunching  of  snow  aroused  her. 
She  sat  up. 

"Lost  him,  Manon,  at  the  top  of 
Moose  Hill ;  he  got  his  snowshoes  on 
there  before  I  could  reach  him  ! " 

She  stared  it  Clyde,  her  eyes  heavy 
and  puffed  with  tears.  He  lighted  a 
candle,  and  looked  at  her  in  the  yellow 
flare.  **  I'm  sorry,  girl ;  but  I  must  get 
him  ;  it's  my  duty  I "  He  spoke  regret- 
fully. 

**  You  no  get  !^'  she  murmured. 

"  I  ivill !  "  his  voice  was  strong.  **  By 
daylight  I'll  find  his  snowshoe  trail  and 
follow  it,  even  if  it  leads  me  to  Eskimo 
House  ! "  He  turned  to  close  the  door — 
and  missed  the  flash  that  crossed  her 
face. 

"  Mabbe,"  she  breathed  softly,  standing 
up.     "  Mabbe,  Cly' ! " 

She  gathered  chips  from  the  little  wood 
pile  by  the  hearth,  and  knelt,  blowing  on 
the  tiny  blaze.  He  watched  her  graceful 
figure,  as  in  lithe  abandonment  it  was  bent 
in  rounded  lines.  The  fire  grew  rapidly, 
showing  her  features  as  if  they  were 
carved  in  light  brown  marble.  The 
shadows  danced  over  her  limbs,  striking 
a  bold  outline  of  her  on  the  logs  behind. 
Her  black  eyes  were  big,  reflecting  the 
leaping  flames  as  would  tiny  mirrors. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  sleep  here,  Nanon?" 

**  Non  ! "  she  stirred  the  fire  thought- 
fully, "  Non  :  you  Poleec',  Cly',  an'  beeg 
Engleesh  horn  me  ;  you  sle'p  een  cabane, 
sp'osen'  you  like  ! " 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk. 
"There's  many  an  English  woman  that 
wouldn't  have  the  confidence  and  trust  in 
me  that  you  have  I "  he  whispered. 

She  heard  him,  but  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  You  say  som'ting  ?  " 

"No— nothing,  Nanon." 

A  curious  tense  look  in  her  eyes,  she 
got  some  food  for  him,  because  the 
Police  can  commandeer  sustenance  and 
shelter  anywhere  when  on  duty.QQlC 
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The  meal  ^nished,  he  signed  a  slip 
from  his  record-book.  She  tucked  it  in 
her  shirt. 

"  Merci." 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  went  to  the 
door.  "It'll  be  daylight  in  four  hours, 
Nanon.  Have  you  a  spare  blanket  ?  I'll 
take  a  nap  by  the  fire." 

The  girl  tossed  him  a  rabbit-skin 
covering. 

He  shoved  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  took 
off  the  wet  moccasins,  and  rolled  up  in 
the  deliciously  warm  fur,  his  arm  for  a 
pillow.  She  blew  out  the  candle,  and  crept 
on  the  bunk,  drawing  the  rough  coverings 
over  her. 

The  fire  crackled  sharply,  myriads  of 
sparks  ascending  the  crooked  flue.  The 
embers  cast  a  dull  red  glow  over  his 
figure  at  rest  near  the  hearth. 

No  wind,  no  whisper  of  breeze  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  outside.  The  gigantic 
trees  loomed  tall  and  graven  as  images 
against  the  dull  skies,  their  branches 
blurred  into  a  hazy  denseness  of  silent 
black.  The  snow-clouds,  far  up  in  the 
heavens,  moved  on  sluggishly,  but  the 
wind  that  pushed  them  did  not  reach  the 
wilderness  of  the  North. 

The  constable  snored  then,  his  grunts 
and  indra wings  of  breath  sounding  sleepily 
in  the  stillness  of  the  cabin. 

The  girl  pushed  her  coverings  aside, 
inch  by  inch.  She  got  to  the  floor  with- 
out a  sound,  listening  to  the  breathings 
of  the  man  stretched  at  her  feet.  She 
looked  down  at  him  in  the  dying  fire- 
light, a  gleam  of  triumph  in  her  eyes. 
"  You  tell  too  mooch,  Cly' !  You  mooch 
beeg  fool ! " 

She  stole  to  where  an  extra  pair  of  her 
husband's  snowshoes  hung  on  a  peg  ;  got 
them  down,  opened  the  door  with  but  few 
light  creakings  that  did  not  waken  the 
man,  and  slipped  out,  closing  the  aperture 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  thonged 
hoops  under  her  arm,  she  sped  away  into 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  vanishing  instandy 
in  the  silent  darkness. 

Slowly  the  snow  began  to  fall  when  she 
had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  and  with 
it  daylight  grew  apace.  Faint,  and  as  a 
thread  of  reflection,  the  pale  lights  of  a 
grey  dawn,  tinged  with  scarlet,  appeared 
through  the  trees  towards  the  east,  across 
the  Big  Barrens.  The  red  of  the  rising 
sun,  glowing  for  several  moments  through 
the  quiet  thick  veils  of  snow,  was  peculiarly 
angry  and  foreboding ;  showing  the  flakes 


ruddily  for  an  instant  Clouds  drifted 
then,  and  the  dreary  dulness  of  day 
followed. 

Clyde  stirredy  muttered  in  half-sleep, 
turned  over  ;  remembering  his  work  theil, 
he  sprang  up.  "  Nanon  !  "  seeing  the 
light  filtering  in  the  forest  round  the 
cabin.  He  looked  at  the  bunk.  "Gone 
for  wood  !  "  stretching  and  yawning. 

"  D it  all !  "  as  he  pulled  on  the 

damp  moccasins.  **The  devil  of  a  job 
having  to  travel  after  that  poor  trapper 
again ! "  He  yanked  viciously  at  the 
thongs.  "And  all  for  that  dashed 
Company !  It'll  be  hard  on  the  girl  for 
six  months,  but — "  he  sighed,  staring  at 
the  cold  hearthstones — "  it's  none  of  my 
business ;  I've  got  to  get  him,  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it !  "  He  laced  the  thongs, 
grumbling.  "  She  trusted  me  I "  he 
murmured,  watching  the  few  bits  of  white 
snow,  that  dropped  from  above. 

He  was  hungry. 

"  Where'd  she  go  ?  "  he  asked  himself 
aloud  finally,  when  an  hour  passed  and  no 
sound  of  the  girl. 

The  snow  had  ceased  entirely  ;  a  vague, 
desultory  wind  whined  in  the  tree  tops 
with  mournful  sound.  The  loneliness  of 
it  all  moved  him  deeply. 

"  Home,"  he  murmured,  "  home — and 
so  far,  so  very  far  away  I "  His  eyes 
became  moist  as  he  stood  in  the  sullen, 
chill  light.  "  And  she  —ha  !  "  he  laughed 
harshly,  the  grim  sound  ugly  under  the 
forest.  "  She  in  England,  and  I — where, 
and  what?" 

The  bitterness  of  his  position  sank 
further  than  ever  before  in  his  mind. 

"  A  policeman  whose  work  is  to  track, 
to  trail,  to  hound  down  wretched  beggars, 
who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  exist !  "  A 
dry  sob  came  from  his  throat.  "  A  little 
love  from  Her^  just  a  little  confidence — 
far  less  than  this  half-breed  showed,"  he 
snarled,  his  anger  growing—*' far  less,  and 

I  should   have  been Rot!"  he  said 

quietly.  "  Duty,  duty^  duty  for  me  now  ! 
Here's  at  it  r' 

He  belted  his  side  arms  a  hole  tighter, 
picked  up  his  snowshoes  by  the  door,  and 
swung  away  to  the  north.  He  turned 
when  the  cabin  was  barely  visible,  among 
the  massive  trunks  :  "  Good-bye,  Nanon  ; 
when  you  get  back  you  will  know  that  I'm 
after  him  !  "  His  voice  echoed  dully. 
"  And  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  because  you 
love  him  ! " 

Unerringly   he   travel  1  ©d>  throual}^  the 
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dense  timberlands,  startling  foxes  and 
sables  from  their  meanderings  in  search 
of  food,  frightening  the  ptarmigan  that 
scratched  for  pine-bark  lustily.  They 
broke  from  his  path  with  thrumbling  wings, 
and  disappeared  into  a  somewhere 
beyond. 

In  an  hour  he  reached  the  little  valley 
at  the  foot  of  Moose  Hill.  *  I^st  night's 
flurry  won't  hide  his  trail  much  ! "  he 
muttered,  working  his  way  up  the  steep 
side.  He  stopped  when  nearly  at  the 
top. 

Plainly  visible  through  a  light  cover  of 
while  a  snowshoe  trail  crossed  his  course. 

"  I  thought  it  was  farther  on  ! "  He 
followed  it  for  several  yards.  "  No  ;  this 
is  it !     I  know  Chictou's  make  of  shoe  !  " 

He  got  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it  and 
puffed,  resting. 

The  grey  North  was  still,  save  for  the 
spasmodic  wind.  Below  him,  stretching 
out  in  a  vastness  of  trees,  the  forest 
dwindled  away  to  the  horizon.  The 
fir  under  which  he  stood  murmured  sibi- 
lantly. 

**  Off  again  !  "  He  strode  on,  snowshoes 
on  his  feet  now,  that  he  might  travel  the 
faster.  Over  hills  and  through  valleys, 
across  frozen  streams  and  along  their 
snow-crowded  banks,  in  and  out  of  the 
forest — when  it  fringed  long  barrens ; 
across  them  sometimes,  he  travelled  on, 
his  snowshoes  clacking  in  the  silence. 

The  wind  came  in  his  face.     "  D — 
curious    the    breeze    should   change    so 
suddenly ! "       He     strode     on,    tireless, 
following  the  trail  that  grew  clearer  and 
clearer.     *'  Fve  got  him  ! " 

After  hours  of  work,  and  sticking  close 
to  the  snowshoe  marks,  he  saw  the  cabin 
in  front  of  him.  "The  man's  a  fool,"  he 
whispered,  stealing  on — *'  to  leave  a  trail 
like  that  — or  he  must  think  me  one  !  " 

He  got  to  the  door  noiselessly.  *'  My 
prisoner,  B^nard  ! "  he  shouted,  revolver 
in  hind 

"  Me  ?  *'  the  girl  asked,  taking  off  her 
wet  socks,  eyes  open  wide  in  surprise — 
"  Me  ?  " 

He  searched  the  interior  rapidly  with 
his  eyes — no  one  there  but  the  woman, 
and  no  possible  place  for  a  man  to  hide. 
He  went  outside,  studying  the  scarcely 
disturbed  snow  of  the  little  clearing — no 
moccasin  track,  no  trail  of  any  kind. 
**  And  yet  his  shoes  led  to  the  door !  " 

He  went  in. 

"Where   did "  He   stopped.     The 


girl  was  watching  him  quizzically,  a  lurking 
smile  round  her  lips,  her  bhck  eyes 
dancing.     Slowly  suspicion  came  on  him. 

"  How  in  the  world "  he  whispered, 

looking  about.     "  A/i  /  that's  it !  " 

Chictou's  extra  pair  of  snowshoes  stood 
dripping  in  the  darkest  comer  ;  /t^r  heavy 
wet  stockings  were  spread  on  a  stool  hv 
the  fire.  Her  hair  was  damp  on  her  fore- 
head, with  exertion. 

He  bolstered  his  weapon  slowly,  the 
snap  of  the  hammer,  as  he  half-cocked  it, 
sounding  sharply. 

Nanon  squatted  Ixfore  the  blaze,  her 
long  tapering  hands  spread  to  ilie  Iieat. 
He  stood  over  her,  arms  folded. 

"  You  got  me  that  time,  Nanon  ! " 

There  was  no  anger  in  his  voice,  and 
his  eyes  were  kind.  'I'he  girl,  wiih  a 
woman's  quick  instinct,  felt  the  altitude 
of  his  mind. 

"Ah  do  cet  onlee  for  sauf  Chic'-  da's 
all  ;  you  no  much  angree  weet  Nanon  ?  *' 

**  Not  angry,  Nanon  ;  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  l>e,  having  travelled  a  good  many  hard 
miles  on  your  trail  ! " 

The  cleverness  of  her  scheme  made  him 
laugh,  and  the  sound  filled  the  small 
spaces  pleasantly. 

"No,  not  angry.  You  saved  him  this 
time  by  the  use  of  your  wits,  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  in  your  body ;  but 
I'll  get  him  some  day,  when  you  are  not 
watching ! " 

"  Eet  hav'  to  be  lak'  dat !  Wen  me 
dere,  no  catch  Chic*,  Cly' ! " 

He  stared  at  her  moodily  then,  the  fire 
snapping  and  glowing,  she  sitting  at  his 
feet,  looking  up  at  him.  "  You  love  him 
vs/y  much,  Nanon?  He's  kind  to  )ou? 
Takes  care  of  you  ?  " 

She  nodded  \ehemently.  "  Me  love- 
si !     He  good  to  Nanon — si/ " 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  one  hand  on 
his  arm,  face  close  to  his,  her  liair  falling 
in  great  luxurious  quantities  about  her 
shoulders.  In  her  excitement  she  spoke 
in  the  Ojibway  language ;  now  and  then 
he  could  understand  a  few  words,  and 
from  them  gathered  the  girl's  fierce  devo- 
tion for  her  husband. 

"It's  all    right,   Nanon; sssh,"  as 

tears  came ;  "  it's  all  right,  but  I'll  have 
to  get  him  just  the  same  !  " 

She  pushed  him  away.  **You 
Engleesh,"  she  said,  with  slow  precision, 
"  no  know  w'at  de  Canadienne  love,  she 
ees!     Bah— allez!" 

"  No  ! "  taking  up  his->snowshi)es  and 
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mits — ''no,  we  don't,  Nanon.     Bo*jou — 
bo'jou ! "     He  started  away  to  the  south. 
She  watched   him  out   of  sight   in  the 
forest.     "  Ah  sauf  Chic',  jus'  same  ! " 

n. 

On  a  wild  stormy  night,  Clyde  pushed 
ahead  against  a  driving,  biting  snow,  that 
stung  his  face  and  clogged  his  way,  bound 
for  the  Police  shanty  at  Spirit  River.  The 
distances  were  but  yards,  and  each  one 
had  to  be  fought  for  in  the  howling  fury 
of  die  wind.  It  tugged  and  lashed  at 
his  form,  creeping  up  his  sleeves,  chilling 
and  strong.  He  stopped  to  rest,  and 
turned  his  back  that  he  might  open  his 
eyes  fully  and  breathe  more  easily. 

"  This  is  a  bad  one  ! "  He  tried  to 
light  his  pipe,  but  the  tobacco  was  damp 
with  the  sweat  of  his  body,  and  would  not 
draw. 

He  went  on  slowly,  head  bent,  snow- 
shoes  lifting  hard.  Over  Moose  Hill  and 
down  Long  Gulch  he  travelled.  The 
storm  abated ;  the  gusts  grew  weaker, 
and  the  snow  ceased  of  a  sudden.  Day- 
light came  little  by  little  ;  with  it  a  breeze 
— stillness.  He  swung  on  fast  now, 
hungry  for  the  food  and  heat  that  awaited 
him  beyond.     "What ?" 

A  rounded  shape  on  a  little  hillside 
caught  his  eves.  It  was  not  quite  covered 
with  snow,  being  sheltered  by  a  group  of 
young  birches. 

"A  caribou  dead,  maybe  ! "  and  he  kept 
on,  looking  at  the  grey-brown  thing  as  he 
passed  it. 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  him — that 
he  must  go  and  see  what  it  was. 

He  swerved  from  his  course,  labouring 
up  the  hill,  and  brushed  the  snow  from 
the  figure. 

"  It's  a  woman,  by  God  ! "  He  slipped 
off  his  snowshoes  that  he  might  kneel 
beside  her,  and  turned  the  body  over. 
**  Nanon  ! " 

The  girl's  heart  beat  faintly,  as  with 
trembling  fingers  he  felt  under  her  shirt. 
Working  desperately  now,  he  chafed  her 
hands,  slapping  them  with  all  his  strength. 
He  breathed  his  warm  breath  into  her 
mouth,  and  lifted  the  eyelids  for  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.  An  hour  he 
toiled,  sweat  pouring  from  him.  He 
gathered  the  hot  drops  from  his  face  and 
put  them  over  her  heart,  on  her  skin. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  he  groaned,  as  the  girl 
moved,  opening  her  eyes. 


"  Chic',  Chic',"  she  called  faintly.  Then, 
seeing  the  constable,  she  shivered.  "  He 
gon'  way  ! "  her  first  thought  to  hide  the 
whereabouts  of  B^nard  from  "  de  Poleec'." 

"Are  you  frozen  anywhere,  Nanon? 
Aftswer  me!'' 

She  looked  at  him  dazedly.  "  De  feet 
mabbe.  Ah  t'ink  !  " 

He  ripped  off  his  capote,  put  it  under 
her  head,  gathered  wood  as  fast  as  he 
could  find  it  dry  enough,  and  lighted  the 
little  heap.  When  it  flamed,  he  drew  off 
her  moccasins  and  stockings.  The  small 
feet  were  marble  white,  and  hard  to  his 
fingers. 

**  Good  God  !  "  he  moaned,  rubbing 
them  powerfully  with  snow.  As  it  melted 
in  his  hands  he  gathered  more,  and  rubbed 
till  his  arms  ached  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 
The  sensation  roused  the  girl  thoroughly ; 
she  lifted  her  head,  watching  him  at  work. 

"  You  Engleesh— good  mans  !  " 

"  Never  mind  that,  girl :  can  you  feel 
this  ? "  he  pinched  the  sole  of  one  foot 
sharply. 

She  drew  it  up.     "  Ai— dat  hurrt ! " 

"Ah-h-h  !  Saved,  then!"  He  pinched 
the  other ;  she  flinched.  He  rubbed  on 
till  he  could  see  the  veins  purple  and 
swell  with  the  rush  of  liberated  blood. 
Then  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and 
shook  her  up  and  down  till  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  her  breath  came 
audibly.  Exhausted,  he  laid  her  on  the 
capote,  and  wrung  her  stockings  damp- 
dry. 

*'  What  were  you  doing  out  here  ?  " 

"  Ah  go  see  trap  fo'  Chic' !  " 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  No  tell  you  ! "  her  eyes  glittered. 
**  Ah  die  een  snow  bee-for'  Ah  tell !  " 

The  doggedness  of  her  bravery  in  her 
suffering  awed  Clyde. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  look  after  you  better 
than  this  ?— Hell  I  "  he  cursed—"  to  let 
you  tend  a  line  when  a  storm  was 
coming ! " 

"Ah  lo«'  w'en  de  win*  she  come  so 
bad." 

"  Does  he  know  where  you  are  ?  " 

"  Si  I  "    Her  head  moved  up  and  down. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  come  then,  when  you 
didn't  get  home  last  night  ?  " 

"  Ah  don' know  !  " 

Silence  between  the  two,  as  the  shifting 
breeze  whispered  about  them,  fanning  the 
fire  by  spurts. 

"Can  you  walk,  Nanon?"  He  lifted 
her  to  her  feet. 
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"  Oh — h — h  !  "  she  cried,  when  her 
weight  came  on  them.  She  sagged  in  his 
arms.     "  No  can  !  " 

"  ril  have  to  carry  you  home,  then  !  " 

"  Non — non  ! "     She  fought  him. 

"Why  not?" 

She  was  silent,  writhing  sHghtly  as  the 
throbs  of  returning  hfe  in  her  feet  tortured 
her. 

Clyde  knew  why,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  laced  on  his  snowshoes,  and  picked 
her  up,  one  arm  under  her  knees  and  the 
other  under  her  shoulders,  and  plodded 
to  the  north,  her  weight  dragging  his 
body  forward. 

**  Non  !  non  !  "  she  screamed,  struggling 
and  twisting.  He  held  her  close,  his 
great  strength  overcoming  her.  Her 
endeavours  grew  less  and  less ;  the  heat 
of  his  lx)dy  soothing  her  mentally  and 
physically. 

She  slept  in  his  arms. 

The  miles  passed  very  slowly  ;  his  body 
ached  from  her  weight,  but  he  pushed 
on,  teeth  clenched,  legs  working  auto- 
matically. 

He  swung  on  his  shoes  at  the  voice 
behind  him. 

Chictou  B^nard,  face  drawn  out  of 
shape  with  anxiety,  came  straight  to  him  ! 

"  Nanon,  cherie  !  "  he  mumbled,  kissing 
the  sleeping  girl  passionately— paying  no 
attention  to  the  constable.  He  knelt, 
and  covered  the  little  brown  hands  with 
his  face,  Clyde  still  holding  her. 

"Ah'm  readee  go  weet  you,  Poleec', 
w'en  you  say  so.  Par  Dieu,  Ah  t*ink 
ma  leetle  girrl  los*  an*  die,  an'  folio'  de 
track." 

She  awoke,  hearing  the  last  words. 

"Ah  be'n  dead  aussi,  only  Cly',  he 
come  !  Ah — ai — !  "  as  she  remembered  : 
"  go  queeck.  Chic'— allez  ! " 

The  gaunt  trapper  stood  up,  huge  on 
his  snowshoes. 

"  Non— Ah  no  go  ;  dat  Polecc'  homme 


he  sauf  yo'r  laif!  Ah  go  weet  heem, 
s'posen  he  want  me." 

She  trembled  in  Clyde's  arms  and 
sobbed.  "  Chic',  w'at  Ah  do  seex  mon't 
weed  'out  you  ?  "  She  writhed  out  of  the 
constable's  arms,  regardless  of  the  pain  in 
her  feet.  "  Chic' !  "  kissing  him,  her  arms 
about  his  swarthy  neck— "Chic',  oh — h. 
Chic' !  " 

Thus  they  stood,  the  three,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forests,  the  snow  as  a  sharp 
background  against  their  figures. 

Clyde  coughed  harshly — making  up  his 
mind.  "  You,  B^nnrd,  take  her  home, 
and  don't  let  her  tend  a  trap  line  in  a 
storm ! " 

The  girl  was  the  first  to  realise  what  he 
meant  She  flung  herself  at  his  knees, 
clutching  them. 

He  lifted  her  till  her  face  was  on  a  level 
with  his  own.  "  Remember,  Nanon,  that 
an  Englishman  well  enough  knows  lave 
when  he  sees  it ! " 

Her  eyes  burned  into  his  for  an 
instant.  "  Ah  'membaire  !  "  she  whispered. 

"  Take  her  home,  B^nard,  and  keep 
out  of  my  way — unless  you  want  six 
months ! " 

The  trapper  took  off  his  fur  cap.  "  Le 
Bon  Dieu  w'el  t'ank  you  for  dees, 
Poleec',  an'  Chictou  Bfenard,  he  mak' 
beeg  merci ! " 

The  giant  figure,  before  Clyde  could 
resist,  kissed  his  hand.  The  constable 
helped  him  to  get  the  girl  firmly  on  his 
back. 

"  Au  r'voir,  Chictou  ! — bo'jou  —  bo'- 
jou!" 

"  Bo-jou — bo-jou  !  "  the  girl  answered, 
a  deep  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

Benard  turned.  "Ah  ro  forg-et 
decs ! "  he  said,  and  plodded  away,  the 
girl  clinging  to  his  shoulders. 

Clyde  saw  them  out  of  sight  among  the 
scar  black  trunks  of  the  forest. 

"  That's  Love ! "  he  muttered  sadly, 
striking  off  for  home. 


LINES  IN  AN  ALBUM* 

BY   RKGINALD   LUCAS. 


O 


H,  blame  me  not  if  overmuch 
A  mortal  I  adore. 
As    deeming     yours    a    radiance 
such 
As  never  shone  before. 


Who  doubts  that  such  alluring  light 

To  mortal  God  denies? 
Two  stars  came  down  from  heaven   last 
night, 

And  settled  in  your  eyes. 
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N  the  south 
side  o  1 
Parnassus, 
illumina  ted 
fitfully  when 
the  clouds 
move  from  the 
mountain,  is 
the  Valley  of 
Words.  Here 
are  all  sorts  of 
WORDS  —  long 
WORDS,  short 
WORDS,  bad 
and  good 
WORDS.  They 
glide,  shadow- 
like and  slowly, 
up  and  down 
the  valley. 
Every  now  and 
then,  heed- 
lessly, they 
stumble  over 
the  corpse  of 
a  dead  word, 
or  the  feeble 
form  of  a  WORD 
dying  of  disuse. 
At    a   slight 

"it was  'Bully/  an  American        distance  UD 

'"''^''  one      of     the 

steep  rocky  sides,  sits,  wrapt  in  thought, 
the  President  of  Words.  Year  by 
year  he  is  elected,  and  he  is  elected — for 
his  popularity  and  for  his  merit. 

Occasionally,  a  word  that  is  lapsing 
through  disuse  climbs  up  the  valley  and 
looks  over  on  the  other  sections.  He 
looks  at  the  strange,  weird  figures  of  the 
Chinese  division  ;  he  looks  longingly  at 
the  ungainly  Germans,  and  he  thinks  that, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  step 
over  and  join  them.  Yet  he  knows  that 
it  is  often  death.  He  knows  that  only  in 
the  French  section  has  an  English  word 
now  any  possibility  of  life.  Most  of  the 
words  are  silent.  Some  pace  indignantly 
to  and  fro,  scarcely  heeding  the  dead 
syllables  on  which  they  tread.  They 
huddle  together  in  indignant  masses,  and 
every  now  and  then  glance  up  at  the 
President  of  Words.  But  he  remains 
silent.     There  is  no  help  in  him. 


"It  is  absolutely  extraordinary,"  says 
Apothegm.  **  Roosevelt  has  cut  my  g 
out.  What  shall  I  look  like  without 
my  G?" 

"A  pedestrian,"  replied  Oyster,  who, 
having  no  sense  of  humour,  had  a  fond- 
ness for  puns. 

Public  feeling  was  against  him. 

Very  indignantly  Burr  spoke  to  Oyster. 
"  What's  the  good  of  your  getting  giddy 
about  this,  simply  because  youve  been 
left  out  up  to  now  ?  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  President  shouldn't  spell 
you  OiSTER.  And  ihen,  how  would  you 
look  ?  A  Y  in  a  word  is  like  a  buttonhole 
in  a  coat." 

"You're  quite  right,"  said  Pigmy.  "I 
used  to  be  a  very  dressy  word.  I  used 
to  have  two  y*s.  My  first  y  has  been 
altered." 

Particularly  indignant  were  Axe  and 
Adze. 

Axe  said  that  as  Ax  he  didn't  look 
like  anything  at  all.  And  he  wept  salt 
tears  over  Adz. 

"  None  of  you  chaps  have  suffered  so 
much  as  I  have,"  said  Hiccough.  "I 
now,  if  you  please,  am  to  be  spelt 
Hiccup." 

All  agreed  that  President  Roosevelt's 
decree  was  the  greatest  act  of  barbarism 
ever  known. 

"You  see,"  said  Armour,  in  whom  a 
luck  had  been  taken,  "  this  man  Roose- 
velt has  such  a  barbarous  name  that  he  has 
no  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet, 
and  Roosevelt  by  any  other  name  would 
spell  a  deuced  sight  better.  Personally, 
I  am  sick  of  Roosevelt" 

"  Look  at  me  ! "  cried  Neighbour 
indignantly:  "my  u  has  been  cut  out. 
I  feel  as  though  1  had  had  an  operation 
for  appendicitis,  when  I  didn't  need  it." 

The  Words  groaned  in  a  grim  chorus. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  pierced  through 
the  clouds,  and  they  could  see  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  and  Byron,  those  great 
men  whom  they  had  helped  to  make, 
and  they  held  up  their  hands,  beseeching 
succour.  But  the  clouds  once  more  rolled 
over  Parnassus ;  and  no  help  came. 

Then  spoke  an  old  Word,  a  respected 
Word,   a  great  Word.      Said   he   (and 
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they  all  listened  in  silence  as  he  spoke)  ; 
**  I  am  not  a  very  long  word.  I  have 
not  even  been  a  word  at  all  so  long  as 
many  of  you.  I  cannot  be  traced  back 
so  far  as  a  large  number  of  my  friends 
whom  I  see  around  me." 

"  Hear  !  hear*!  "  cried  many  words, 
who  dated  from  the  days  of  Chaucer, 
and  who  had  helped  the  venerable 
Bede  to  make  him  what  he  is— what- 
ever that  may  be.  "Let  us  listen  to 
Whisker." 

Whisker  continued  :  **  It  seems  to  mc 


All  turned  on  the  unfortunate  speaker. 

It  was  Bully,  an  American  word, 
a  late  importation  into  the  Valley  of 
Words.  When  he  and  his  companions 
Chew  Gum,  Hominy,  Cinch  had  arrived, 
one  by  one,  their  api)earance  had  not 
been  resented  by  the  kindly  Old-world 
words.  Only  lately  had  ihey  realised 
that  they  had  among  them  an  army  of 
immigrants — upstarts  who  had  helped, 
in  no  measure,  to  make  the  fame  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Alfred 
Austin     or     Hall     Caine.       Ragg     had 


\ 


'Mone  of  you  chaps  haoe  suffered  so  much  as  I  have,'  said  Hiccough.* 


a  cruel  and  barbarous  thing  that  when  a 
WORD  has  gone  through  so  much  trouble 
as  a  lot  of  you  have  that  you  should  not 
be  left  alone.  Some  of  you  come  from 
Rome,  some  from  Athens,  some  from 
Arabia ;  some  have  even  been  adopted 
from  Sanskrit.  You  have  undergone  such 
vast  changes  !  You  have  been  in  peril 
of  death  during  these  changes.  But  you 
have  now  reached  perfection." 

Shouts  of  "Hear!  hear!"  "Guess 
so!" 

"What's  that?"  roared  Whisker. 
"  Who's  speaking  with  that  twang  ?  " 


suggested  a  certain  course.  But  Ragg 
was  a  parvenu,  and  spoke  without  weight. 
Besides,  all  words,  at  some  time,  had 
been  new-comers.  Even  Perissodactvl 
had  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  before  he  sprang 
into  popularity  on  the  Acropolis.  Orni- 
thorhynchus  recalled  the  fact  that  Adam 
had  made  three  or  four  mistakes  before 
hitting  him  off  properly. 

The  WORDS,  conscious  of  their  humble 
beginnings,  had,  as  a  rule,  been  kind  to 
new-comers. 

But  Ornithorhynchus  feared  for 
himself  at  the  hands  of  RoosAVj^tt^Md 
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Perissodactyl  felt  there  might  be  a  bad 
time  coming  even  for  him. 

As  though  by  instinct,  the  Old  world 
WORDS  moved  apart  from  the  American 
importations.  They  spoke  earnestly 
together.  The  American  importations, 
trembling  with  a  knowledge  of  approach- 
ing peril,  made  strange  movements  with 
their  vowels,  as  though  chewing  tutti- 
frutti  or  pepsine  gum.  The  words  with 
well-established  reputations  made  a  ring 
about  them,  and  slowly,  suggestively 
directed  them  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  sat  the  President  of  the  Words. 

The  President  of  the  Words  raised 
his  capital  D.  With  flashing  consonants 
he  stared  down  at  his  people.  Nothing 
had  been  said.  But  he  felt  that  he 
knew  ;  that  he  understood. 


The  Words,  who  had  earned  the  righ 
to  be  Words,  had  no  fear  of  his  sentence. 
They  knew  it  would  be  just. 

The  Words,  that  had  no  right  to  be 
Words,  felt  also  that  his  sentence  would 
be  just.  They  knew  that,  should  he 
pronounce  his  own  name,  their  doom 
would  be  sealed. 

The  President  rose  from  his  rock, 
and,  with  his  vowel  outstretched,  spoke : 
"  Oh,  my  people,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
very  terrible  to  hear,  **  I  have  but  four 
letters  to  my  name.  It  may  well  be  that, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  Roosevelt  may 
rob  me  of  my  final  N." 

»  »  »  »  « 

Ere  he  had  finished  speaking,  there 
was  not  an  alien-immigrant  word  alive 
in  the  Valley  of  Words. 


^  .  .^. 


'The  President,   .  .   .  uith  hia  voiuel  outstretched,  spoke." 
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JACK  HALLIDAY  was  all  but  en- 
gaged to  Guisilla  Mannering.  He 
was  a  long,  lean  Irishman,  with  a 
quaint,  clean-shaven,  ugly  face,  and 
the  largest,  loveliest  pair  of  grey  eyes  that 
ever  looked  unutterably  tender  things 
without  feeling  them.  Many  a  girl  had 
gone  home  at  the  end  of  a  dance  feeling 
that  after  all  he  was  really  more  serious 
than  he  looked,  and  wondering  how  her 
father  would  like  it  if— if  .  .  .  But 
somehow  or  other  matters  never  seemed 
to  get  any  further  than  this,  and  until 
now  all  his  small  amourettes  seemed  to 
have  left  little  or  no  impression  upon 
Halliday.  But  this  was  different.  There 
was  no  flirting  with  Guisilla.  Jack  was 
taking  it  very  seriously  indeed,  so  seriously 
that  he  was  really  working  hard,  and 
literary  people  talked  hopefully  and  con- 
fidently of  his  journalism.  It  had  begun 
some  six  months  ago,  and  now  Guisilla 
and  her  mother  were  in  town  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  Jack  had  fallen  quite 
naturally  into  the  position  of  intimate 
and  constant  visitor. 

Mrs.  Mannering  was  a  meek  and  in- 
significant lady,  with  many  old-fashioned 
prejudices.  Her  hasty,  impulsive  little 
daughter  undoubtedly  took  after  the  late 
General  Mannering,  R.A ,  whose  reckless, 
fiery  temperament,  although  it  christened 
him  throughout  the  service  as  "The  Turk," 
gave  birth  to  the  fierce  courage  which  led 
that  famous  and  forlorn  handful  of  men 
into  safety  in  the  Afghanistan  business. 

To-night  Halliday  was  taking  Mrs. 
Mannering  and  her  daughter  to  His 
Highness's  theatre  to  see  that  lightest 
of  comedies,  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  Mrs. 
Mannering,  having  settled  matters  with 
her  conscience,  had  looked  forward  to  it 
eagerly,  and  was  all  graciousness  to  Halli- 
day. Fraulein  Schultz,  onoe  Guisilla's 
governess,    and    now   Mrs.    Mannering's 


companion,  was  included  in  the  party,  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Mannering,  as  Halliday 
firmly  decided. 

They  sat  at  one  side  of  the  stalls,  well 
to  the  front,  and  Guisilla  was  country 
cousin  enough  to  scan  the  house  with 
keen  interest.  Suddenly  she  turned  to 
Halliday,  who  sat  beside  her.  "  What  a 
perfectly  lovely  woman ! "  she  said. 
**  Look !  She  is  bowing  to  you.  What  a 
heavenly  colour  her  dress  is— like  the 
inside  of  a  Gloire  ! " 

The  lady,  who  sat  in  one  of  the  low 
side  boxes,  was  a  brunette,  tall  and 
creamy-complexioned.  She  wore  just  the 
right  shade  of  pink  for  her  colouring,  and 
carried  in  her  hand  a  tiny  white  lace  fan. 
Halliday  bowed  smilingly,  and  at  last 
satisfied  Guisilla's  devouring  curiosity. 

**  That's  Norah  O'Brien,"  he  explained. 
"1  haven't  seen  her  for  months— didn't 
know  they  were  on  this  side  at  all.  The 
old  man  was  one  of  my  guardians,  you 
know,  and  I  used  to  spend  all  my 
holidays  there  when  I  was  a  kid.  She 
was  quite  a  lanky,  ugly  little  thing  when 
she  had  her  hair  down,  but  you'd  hardly 
believe  that  now,  eh  ?  " 

Guisilla  felt  a  sudden  pang.  "She  is 
very  handsome,"  she  said,  slowly  and 
almost  grudgingly.  "  I  suppose  she  is 
very  much  admired  ?  " 

"  Rather.  You  ought  to  see  her  in  a 
ballroom — generally  has  to  halve  some  of 
her  dances.  See  that  tall  man  with  her  ? 
No,  no— not  that  one.  That's  her  little 
brother   Pat,    a   good   little   soul,    but   if 

there   ever   was   a  duffer !     He  was 

a  middy  when  I  saw  them  last,  but  I 
believe  he's  just  joined  the  Firefly,  No, 
I  mean  the  chap  with  the  little  moustache. 
He  was  A.D.C.  to  the  Viceroy  when  I 
was  over.  I  don't  know,  mnid  you,  but 
I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised- 

The  curtain  went  unrand  ih&ThJittermg 
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silence  that  always  greets  skilled  acting 
and  clever  dialogue  fell  upon  the  house. 
Now  and  then  Guisilla  turned  to  Halliday 
at  a  point  which  amused  her.  Somehow 
the  same  things  always  seemed  to  strike 
him  as  being  specially  funny. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  act  over  than 
Mrs.  Mannering  touched  her  daughter's 
arm.  "Guisilla,  dear,  Fraulein's  head 
is  so  very  bad.  I  really  think  I  ought 
to  take  her  home.  It  is  so  very  dis- 
appointing, Mr.  Halliday,  but " 

She  looked  hesitatingly  at  Guisilla,  but 
Guisilla  did  not  give  any  assistance.  She 
had  long  wanted  to  see  The  Queen  of 
Hearts^  and  it  would  be  really  too 
bad " 

**  Please  let  me  take  Miss  Mannering 
home,"  she  heard  an  eager  voice  break  in. 
"  ril  take  great  care  of  her,  and  we'll 
drive  all  the  way."  (Mrs.  Mannering, 
he  knew,  held  strong  opinions  regarding 
tubes  and  suburban  trains  at  night.) 

**  Oh  yes,  mother ;  I'll  be  all  right. 
You  can  leave  my  opera  glasses,  though. 
It  would  be  too  bad  of  me  to  use  poor 
Mr.  Halliday's  all  the  time." 

At  last  they  were  gone,  and  Halliday 
could  hardly  believe,  in  his  luck.  Between 
the  acts  the  tall  man  left  the  box  and 
came  down  into  the  stalls.  He  seemed 
to  do  a  wonderful  amount  of  bowing, 
Guisilla  thought,  as  he  made  his  way 
up  to  Jack.  He  nodded  familiarly  to 
Halliday,  and  then  the  other  introduced 
him  to  Guisilla,  making,  with  his  easy 
tact,  just  the  merest  reference  to  her 
mother's  hurried  exit. 

**  I'm  going  to  hand  you  over  to  Heath 
for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Halliday,  as  he 
rose. 

**  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  the  girl 
asked  jealously. 

'*  I  have  been  sent  down  to  change 
places  with  him,"  explained  Captain 
Heath,  slipping  calmly  into  Halliday's 
empty  seat.  "  Miss  O'Brien  says  that  she 
wishes  to  renew  her  childhood,  and 
evidently  Halliday  is  lucky  enough  to 
carry  the  recipe.  I  told  her  that  it  did 
not  need  renewing,  but  nevertheless  here 
am  I,  ban- — by  your  side.  What  do  you 
think  of  '  The  Hearts  '  ?  " 

Guisilla  answered  vaguely.  She  saw 
Jack  enter  the  box  to  her  left.  Saw  the 
merry  camaraderie  with  which  he  was 
greeted  by  brother  and  sister.  Saw  the 
grace  of  the  little  movement  with  which 
Miss   O'Brien   held   her   bunch   of  pink 


carnations  up  towards  his  face.  Was  he 
in  love  with  her,  she  wondered  ? 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  girl,  but  in 
a  very  few  minutes  Halliday  was  back  in 
his  own  seat. 

**  Norah  wants  to  meet  you,"  he  said  at 
once.  "  Could  we  not  all  *  sup '  some- 
where after  this  thing  is  over?  It  won't 
take  long,  and  I'll  undertake  to  make 
your  mother  forgive  me  to-morrow." 

Guisilla  gave  one  fleeting  glance  at 
the  box.  Pat,  the  brother,  was  out  of 
sight  now,  and  Captain  Heath  seemed 
to  be  talking  earnestly  to  Miss  O'Brien. 
He  touched  one  of  her  carnations 
softly  as  he  talked.  Guisilla  set  her 
teeth.     Already  she  hated  the  other  girl. 

"It  would  be  perfectly  charming," 
she  said  smilingly  to  Halliday,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I  mustn't.  Mother  would  wonder 
what  had  become  of  me,  and  feel  anxious. 
Possibly  I  may  meet  Miss  O'Brien  some 
other  time." 

At  last  it  was  all  over,  and  they  were 
in  a  four-wheeler  and  had  really  started. 
Halliday  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was 
much  more  nervous  than  he  could  have 
imagined  possible,  but  at  last  he  succeeded 
in  explaining  to  Miss  Mannering  that  his 
happiness,  nay,  his  very  life  almost, 
depended  upon  her  acceptance  of  him. 
Now  that  he  had  begun,  he  was  able 
to  tell  her  quite  fluently  just  how  long 
he  had  loved  her,  and  also  how  awful 
the  days  had  been  at  Thirstone  in  the 
early  summer,  before  he  knew  them  well 
enough  to  call  often,  and  when  he  had 
had  to  invent  messages  into  the  village 
on  the  off*-chance  of  meeting  her.  Once 
started,  Halliday's  naturally  dramatic 
instinct  returned  to  him  in  all  its 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  Miss  Mannering, 
listening  to  his  story,  at  last  discovered 
that  some  of  her  own  sensations,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  Thirstone  days  in 
June,  had  been  curiously  similar.  It  was 
decided  that  Guisilla  was  to  tell  her 
mother  of  their  engagement  directly  she 
got  in.  Halliday  himself  was  coming 
over  again  next  morning. 

"  And  now,  Jack,"  said  Miss  Mannering 
some  ten  minutes  later,  "I  do  believe 
that  in  the  wild  excitement  of  seeing 
your  beautiful  friend  again  you  have  left 
my  opera  glasses  at  the  theatre." 

Halliday  smiled  back  at  her.  He 
really  had  wonderfully  eloquent  grey 
eyes.  "  No  excitement,  however  wild," 
he   assured  her   tenderly,    "could  make 
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me  forget  anything  connected  with  you. 
Here  they  are,"  he  added,  touching  the 
deep,  dark  outside  pocket  of  his  heavy 
overcoat.     "  Want  to  see  ? '«? 

Guisilla,  leaning  happily  against  his 
arm,  dipped  her  hand  laughingly  into  his 
pocket. 

Then  her  face  seemed  to  change 
suddenly.  She  brought  out  the  little 
leather  case  containing  her  opera  glasses, 
and  laid  it  silendy  upon  the  seat  beside 
her,  and  then,  thrusting  her  hand  quickly 
back  into  his  pocket,  withdrew  it  hold- 
ing a  dainty  little  fan  of  white  lace,  and 
a  crushed  and  exceedingly  depressed- 
looking  little  spray  of  pink  Malmaison 
carnations. 

For  about  a  moment  there  was  a 
tense,  electrical  silence.  Halhday  gazed 
stupidly  at  the  things,  and  Guisilla  looked 
steadily  at  Halliday. 

**  Well  ?  "  she  asked  at  last,  in  a  danger- 
ously calm  voice.     "  Well  ?  " 

Halliday  raised  his  head  and  looked 
her  quietly  in  the  face.  "  Well,  what  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Then  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury. 
**  How  dare  you  !  "  she  snapped  fiercely. 
**  How  dare  you  sit  there  with  these  things 
in  your  pocket,  and — and— tell  me — ask 
me  to  marry  you ! "  With  a  sudden 
movement  she  threw  them  out  of  her 
hand  on  to  the  opposite  seat. 

**  I'hese  things  ?  "  he  said  slowly,  look- 
ing at  them  again  uncomprehendingly. 
**  Wonder  how  the  dickens  they  got  into 
my  pocket  ?  Whose  are  they  ?  You 
didn't  have  a  fan,  did  you  ?  " 

"But  the  girl  had  lost  all  her  self- 
control.  "Say  you  don't  know  whose 
they  are,  and  that  you  don't  know  how 
they  got  there ! "  she  said  hysterically. 
"  Say  you  thought  they  were  mine  !  Do  ! 
Perhaps  you  will  say  in  a  moment  that  it 
isn't  your  own  coat  at  all !     Please  go  on 

— tell  me  any  lie  you  like  !     Oh, — I *' 

Her  voice  broke  suddenly,  and  she  leant 
against  the  side  of  the  cab,  sobbing 
heavily. 

Halliday  was  amazed,  angry,  agitated  by 
turns.  He  had  never  seen  a  woman  cry 
like  this,  and  felt  that  at  any  cost  some- 
thing must  be  done.  He  moved  closer 
to  her,  slipping  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
but  she  jerked  herself  away  from  him, 
quite  up  to  the  side  of  the  cab. 

"Guisilla,  1  swear " 

"Don't  say  anything,"  she  muttered 
brokenly.      "  I    don't    believe    a   word. 


There !    I   think,"   laughing   hysterically, 
"that  this  engagement  is  *off.'     No,  no  : 

don't  touch  me  ! " 

*  *  «  *  * 

It  was  the  night  of  Lady  Priestley's 
monthly  dance.  By  half-past  ten  every- 
thing was  in  full  swing,  and  the  hostess, 
breathing  a  little  sigh  of  content,  turned 
to  greet  some  late  comers. 

"  Well,  Guisilla  dear !  So  glad  you 
managed  to  come.  Mr.  Halliday  was 
here  a  moment  ago,"  looking  round  for 
him.     "  We  were  just  talking  of  you." 

"  Really  !  How  sweet  of  you  !  You 
must  forgive  me,  but  I  really  do  not  care 
to  talk  about  Mr.  Halliday." 

"  Rubbish  !  My  dear  child,  he  has 
told  me  all  about  it."  Lady  Priestley 
pulled  her  down  beside  her  upon  a  low 
sofa,  where  they  sat  side  by  side  and 
appeared  to  chat  lightly  and  carelessly. 

"  I  really  cannot  help  it,  dear,"  the  girl 
was  saying.  "You  may  believe  him  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  I  could  never  feel 
happy  about  it.  Besides,  I  was  most 
frightfully  rude.  Why  can't  he  find  out 
all  about  it  at  the  theatre,  then  ?  " 

"My  dear  Guisilla,  you  know  that  he 
has  tried  to.  They  only  say  again  and 
again  that  they  have  had  no  inquiry  of 
any  kind  about  a  lace  fan.  It's  really 
too  bad  of  you,  Guisilla  !   Poor  Jack " 

But  Guisilla  moved  suddenly,  turning 
her  face   away.     "Oh   yes,"   she   said — 

"  *  Poor  Jack ' !     What  about  poor  me  ?  " 

»  ♦  »  *  * 

Two  hours  later  Jack  Halliday  was 
waltzing  with  Miss  O'Brien.  After  their 
dance  they  wandered  into  the  little  palm- 
house  which  is  beyond  the  big  conserva- 
tory: the  little  room  which — when  he 
particularly  wanted  to  tease  Lady  Priestley 
— Sir  Henry  used  to  call  the  Temple  of 
Cupid ! 

"  Rather  sudden,  this  move  of  Heath's, 
isn't  it  ?  "  Jack  asked,  seating  himself  in  a 
low  chair  beside  Norah's. 

"  What  *  move '  of  Captain  Heath's  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know?  Why,  he  told  me 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  thought 
of  exchanging.  Wants  to  see  the  East,  I 
suppose.  Takes  one  quite  suddenly,  that 
kind  of  hankering  after  new  continents,  I 
believe.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  head- 
ache, that's  all." 

"Shall  I  fan  you?" 

"  Yes,  do." 

He  fanned   in  ^sijenf  g^  @0Qg)ment, 
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and  then  there  came  the  sound  of  a  long 
troubled  sigh. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  smilingly. 
"  Have  you  got  the  blues  also  ? "  she 
said.  "  I*m  so  sorry.  1  didn't  know  I 
was  quite  as  depressing  as  all  that ! " 

"  YouVe  not,"  he  said.  **  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Norah,  Tve  been  having  the 
blues  straight  on  for  the  last  week.     Tve 

really  got  the  most  d appallingly  bad 

luck.  Doesn't  matter  what  I  do,  it's  all 
the  same." 

**  Poor  old  thing  !     Tell  me,  Jack." 

And  Jack,  glad  of  a  sympathetic  listener, 
told. 

The  light  was  very  dim  in  the  little 
palm-house.  Once  or  twice  Halliday 
heard  the  girl  draw  a  quick  breath,  but 
she  made  no  comment. 

"And  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole 
mystery,"  he  concluded,  "  is,  who  put  the 
fan  in  my  pocket." 

The  girl  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked 
at  him.  Her  face  seemed  pale  in  the 
dim  light.     **  I  did,"  she  said  simply, 

Halliday  stared  at  her.     "  You  did  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did.     Oh,  Jack,  I  thought 

It  was  meant "      Her  voice  trembled 

and  died  away. 

The  man  looked  at  her  in  bewildered 
silence.  He  knew  that  she  looked  upon 
him  absolutely  in  the  light  of  a  younger 
brother  (she  was  a  couple  of  years  his 
senior). 

At  last  he  seemed  to  see  daylight. 
"  Wrong  coat,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  remarked 
briefly.     *'  Were  they  meant  for " 

"  Jack  !     Hush  !     Oh,  I  have  been  so 

miserable.      I  thought 1  didn't  know 

what  to  think." 

Jack  patted  the  hand  that  lay  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair.  "  Poor  little  girl !  "  he 
said  ;  **  I  expect  we  have  all  been  having 
rather  a  rough  time."  And  then  a  new 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  "  By 
Gad  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  Guisilla  must  have 
known  whose  they  were  all  the  time. 
But  rU  soon  make  matters  all  right." 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  said,  catching  at  his 
arm  as  he  turned  away.  "  No,  you  won't. 
Jack,  sit  down  What?  All  right:  tell 
Miss  Mannering.  Yes ;  tell  her,  of  course, 
if  you  Hke,  but— Captain  Heath— no. 
It — it  would  kill  me.  He  said  he  would 
exchange  if — if  —you  know " 

**  If  you  didn't  give  him  your  fan  to 
carry  ?  "  asked  Halliday  teasingly.  "  And 
a  carnation  ?  " 

"  Jack,  don't.     You  are  simply  brutal ! 


No,  nothing  can  be  done  now— nothing. 
It  must  just  be  left  alone.  I  knoiv  India 
will  kill  him,  or  dacoits,  or  something  ! " 

**I  suppose  the  coats  hung  side  by 
side,"  he  continued,  following  his  own 
train  of  thought.  "  But—  still—  how  could 
you  get  anywhere  near  them?  How  on 
earth ?" 

**  I  didn't.  You  see,  I  wanted  him  to 
think  I  wasn't  going  to  say— I  meant  him 
to  find  them  afterwards,  when  I  wasn't 
there,  so  I  gave  them  to  Pat,  told  him  it 
was  a  sort  of  bet.  He  said  he'd  take  them 
to  where  the  coats  were,  and  just " 

"Exactly.  That's  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. You  gave  it  to  that  chumpy- 
headed  boy  to  do,  and  you  expected  .... 
Well,  I  never  ! " 

"Jack,  I  won't  be  bullied  !  You— you 
have  nearly  made  me  cry.  Oh,  of  course 
you  haven't,  dear  old  boy.  I'm  all  right. 
Go  to  her  now.  Never  mind  me.  I'll — 
I'll  go  in  presently." 

Halliday  went  straight  in  search  of 
Captain  Heath.  He  found  that  gentleman 
in  a  corner,  leaning  moodily  against  the 
wall,  and  exchanging  fragmentary  scraps 
of  conversation  with  any  other  man  who 
happened  to  drift  into  the  same  place. 
Just  now  the  corner  was  empty.  Jack 
lounged   into   it. 

"  Hullo,  Halliday !  Haven't  seen  much 
of  you  since " 

"  The  night  we  were  at  His  Highness's," 
Jack  prompted  him.  "  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  as  an  afterthought,  "that  was  the 
night  of  the  mystery." 

"  Mystery  ?  " 

"I  tell  you  I've  had  worry  enough 
about  that  night  to  drive  me  mad.  I've 
just  been  telling  Miss  O'Brien  about  it  — 
in  the  little  palm-house  beyond  the  con- 
servatory." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  much  really.  Some 
fool  of  a  man  put  a  lady's  fan — a  little 
white  lace  fan — and  some  flowers  into 
my  pocket.  I've  been  to  the  theatre 
over  and  over  again  to  try  and  find  out 
about  them,  but " 

But  Captain  Heath  had  risen  excitedly. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  had 
quite  forgotten.  Promised — a  man — 
bridge—" 

He  disappeared  hurriedly  towards  the 
conservatory,  and  Jack  sauntered  ofi*  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  find  out  whether 
he  could  persuade  Miss  Mannering  to 
throw  over  her  partner  for  the  next  dance. 


Th9  Cauoery  Falls. 
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THE    -RAND"   OF    INDIA. 

A     VISIT    TO    THE   KOLAR    GOLD-FIELDS, 
BY   IAN   MALCOLM. 


EXPERTS  and  shareholders  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  leave  this 
article  severely  alone.  It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  gold  industry  in  general,  and  lays  no 
claim  to  forecast  the  financial  future  of 
the  **  Indian  Rand  "  in  particular.  It  is 
but  the  narrative  of  a  visit  to  a  part  of 
India,  little  frequented  by  tourists,  wherein 
there  lies  a  treasure  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  fabulous  wealth  of  Golconda, 
and  one  whose  industry  maintains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
British  subjects.  But  those  who  have 
never  seen  a  gold-mine  in  working  may 
be  interested,  as  I  was,  to  follow  the 
processes  which  lead  to  the  circulation  of 
that  precious  metal  so  necessary  to  our 
material  well-being,  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  under  which  our 
fellow-subjects  live  and  work  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

I  had  formed  the  opinion,  inaccurately 


enough,  no  doubt,  that  life  in  town- 
ships which  are  raised  above  gold-reefs 
was  one  constant  display  of  ostentation, 
of  excess,  of  bad  character,  of  high 
prices  and  low  living.  But,  if  all  gold- 
mining  centres  are  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Kolar  Gold-fields,  these 
imaginings  of  mine  must  be  written  down 
as  utterly  erroneous,  and  their  direct 
contrary  may  be  more  nearly  accepted  as 
I  he  truth.  For  had  my  experiences  been 
limited  to  a  casual  survey  of  the  huge 
engineering  shops,  the  vast  halls  of 
machinery,  the  long  streets  of  admirable 
cottages  for  coolies,  the  clubs,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  bungalows,  the  well-kept 
roads  and  electrically-lighted  streets,  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  excellent  water- 
supply,  I  should  have  fancied  myself  in 
the  heart  of  a  model  city,  depending 
for  its  happiness  not  upon  the  capricious 
bounty  of  a  municipality  (for  there  is 
none  such  in  Kolar),  but  upon  the 
public  spirit  and  generosity  ofits  citizens. 
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Yet  all  this  comfort  and  happiness, 
apparent  upon  every  side,  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  that  industry  concerning 
which  so  many  hard  things  have  been 
said ;  and  I  confess  that  I  left  this 
little  enclave  of  prosperity  in  the  Native 
State  of  Mysore  feeling  that,  although 
gold  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  the  mainspring  of 
comfort  and  contentment  in  every  class 
which  depends  for  its  livelihood  upon  the 
management  of  the  Kolar  Gold-fields. 

The  journey  thither  from  Bangalore 
takes  about  three  hours,  in  a  leisurely 
train  and  through  scenery  of  no  particular 
interest.  As  we  approach  the  mines  the 
land  on  both  sides  seems  but  an  arid 
waste  until  the  small  ridge  of  hills  is 
traversed  behind  which  lies  the  rich 
quartz  bearing  district.  Then  suddenly 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  transformed ;  and 
for  nearly  nine  miles  we  pass  through  a 


continuous  city  of  factories  and  workshops 
with  their  chimneys  and  shafts,  their 
overhead  rails,  their  branches  of  coolie 
lines,  their  barracks  and  their  schools. 
There  is  little  smoke  and  less  dirt,  for 
electricity  is  the  universal  power ;  but 
there  is  a  loud  and  incessant  roar  from 
end  to  end  of  the  district,  proclaiming  that 
the  mills  on  every  mine  are  very  much 
alive.  Each  mine  has  its  own  railway 
station,  and  you  may  alight  at  Balaghat, 
Nundrydroog,  Ooregum,  Champion  Reef, 
or  Mysore,  to  spend  your  time  in  explora- 
tion of  these  gold-fields,  which  have 
turned  out  already  twenty  millions  sterling 
into  the  pool  universal  of  wealth. 

Time  is  short,  so  let  us  find  our  friend 
at  court  (without  whom  any  chance  of 
visiting  the  mine  is  vain),  and  beg  him 
to  take  us  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  He  is  busy  in  the  manager's 
office ;   but    with   that    charming    accueil 


"Lojty  galleries,   upheld  by  a  forest  of  sweating  timber," 
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"Two  thousand  fe9t  below  the  sunshine.' 


which  is  native  in  the  breasts  of  English- 
men in  far  lands,  and  is  ever  ready  for 
faces  from  "home,"  he  leaves  his  desk 
and  we  set  forth  towards  the  shaft.  '1  o 
him  this  descent  into  the  womb  of  the 
darkness  is  a  matter  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  he  thinks  no  more  of  it  than 
of  sitting  down  to  dinner.  He  even 
tempts  Providence  by  laying  out  our 
plans  for  the  afternoon  "after  we  come 
up  "  ;  whilst  I  am  wondering  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  whether  we  ever  shall  come  up, 
and  am  turning  over  in  my  mind  the 
various  accidents  of  which  I  have  read  as 
happening  to  those  who  go  down  to  the 
deep  in  lifts.  And  my  trepidation  is  not 
calmed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  en- 
gineer who  will  control  our  journey  is  a 
native  in  receipt  of  a  few  rupees  a  week, 
who  has  been  severely  reprimanded  a 
couple  of  hours  ago !  It  might  suit  him 
to  do  something,  or  to  leave  something 
undone,  which  would  supply  the  retort 
effective  to  his  monitor,  and  land  us  in 
fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Luckily,  however,  the  time  is  limited  for 
these  morbid  meditations,  and  we  are 
soon  at  the  pit's  mouth.     A  pink  candle 


and  a  few  matches  are  given  to  each  of 
us  as  we  step  into  the  centre  one  of  three 
sort  of  sentry-boxes  (placed  one  on  top 
of  the  other)  which  form  the  lift.  Into 
each  of  these  receptacles  they  usually 
stow  six  coolies ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
found  two  Europeans  quite  company 
enough  in  so  confined  an  area. 

Now  we  are  off — not  a  jar  at  starting, 
but  an  imperceptible  downward  move- 
ment which  is  far  from  disagreeable. 
Good-bye  to  the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the 
fair  earth !— all  is  darkness,  and  darker 
still ;  a  sensation  tliat  one  is  being  chloro- 
formed out  of  one  world  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  gradual  translation  into 
another.  Slowly  we  pass  one  landing- 
stage  on  the  way  to  the  Inferno,  and  then 
a  second ;  dimly  perceiving  shadows 
l^ehind  the  grille  as  w^e  descend;  at  last 
the  motion  ceases,  and  we  step  out  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  sunshine.  As 
my  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  I  perceive  that  we  are  standing  in 
a  lofty  rock  dungeon,  fit  abode  for  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where 
men  are  crawling  about  like  busy  ants  in 
the   pursuit  of  their  various  occupations. 
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Lighting  our  candles,  and  leaving  coats 
and  waistcoats  at  the  shaft,  we  proceed  on 
our  eerie  promenade  through  this  neiher 
world.  Our  way  lies  toward  a  certain 
rock  face  half  a  mile  distant,  where  a  rich 
line  of  quartz  has  recently  been  struck. 
On  and  on  through  the  lofty  galleries 
upheld  by  a  forest  of  sweating  timber, 
through  drives  and  cross-drives,  walking 
more  by  faith  than  by  sight :  now  we 
cling  to  the  rock  whilst  a  truck-load  of 
quartz  rattles  past  us  over  the  rails  on  its 
road  towards  the  upper  air ;  now  we  stop 
for  a  rugged  old  Cornish  foreman  to  hand 
in  some  report  to  his  manager,  or  to 
"  pass  the  time  of  day "  with  a  clean- 
limbed young  English  "  captain  "  who  is 
going  his  rounds  in  the  oldest  and  fewest 
of  clothes.  Now  we  strike  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and,  groping  for  the  head  of  an 
iron  ladder,  feel  our  way  gingerly  down 
a  hundred  steps  to  a  working  on  a  lower 
face. 

Peck,  peck,  peck — burr-r-r  !  What  is 
that  strange  noise  that  harasses  the 
silence  of  this  livelong  night?  Then 
follows,  from  another  quarter,  a  loud 
report  which  seems  to  shake  the  ground 
beneath  our  feet.  The  passage  is  filled 
for  a  moment  with  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
the  air  strikes  hotter  than  ever ;  then  in 
a  few  steps  we  reach  the  "  face  " — a 
veritable  ant-hill  of  humming,  life,  where 
a  gang  is  clearing  away  the  dibris  which 
has  fallen  from    the    explosion    and    is 


filling  the  trucks  waiting  in  the  rear. 
Then  the  rock-drill  gets  to  work  again  : 
peck,  peck,  tap,  tap,  burr-r-r ;  it  is  driven 
by  compressed  air  from  somewhere  in  the 
land  we  have  left,  and  bores  and  pierces 
its  way  into  the  stubborn  rock  until  it 
has  made  room  for  another  charge  of 
dynamite ;  another  explosion,  another 
fall  of  auriferous  quartz.  Danger  ?  yes, 
there  is  danger,  as  the  hospital  can  tell 
you ;  but  it  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  if  the  native,  who  is  a  fatalist 
above  all  things,  would  but  heed  the 
safeguards  provided  by  the  employer. 
Deeper  and  deeper  still  we  penetrate,  to 
3100  feet — this  time  in  a  long  tin  box 
meant  for  carrying  quartz  and  tools. 
Here  the  heat  is  intense  as  we  stand 
almost  on  each  other's  shoulders  waiting 
for  the  native  engineer  to  lower  us  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Yet  even 
here  there  is  air,  hot  but  fresh,  for  the 
toilers  by  day  and  night  who  quarry  and 
heap  up  riches  knowing  not  who  shall 
gather  them. 

Now  for  the  upward  journey,  to  follow 
the  rock  that  has  just  been  blasted 
through  the  process  which  will  transform 
it  into  bullion.  At  each  stage  in  the 
ascent  the  air  grows  perceptibly  cooler; 
waistcoat  and  coat  are  once  more  assumed, 
and  though  the  thermometer  registers  90° 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  long 
blanket  coat  waiting  for  each  of  us  as  we 
reappear.     There  is  also  a  long  "  peg " 


Reooluing  picking-table,  where  waste  is  sorted  from  the  quartz, 
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Fioe  minutes'  rest. 
A    boring  party   with    drill    and    apparatus. 


of     whisky-and-soda,     which     flows    like 
nectar  down  our  parched  throats  ! 

At  this  point  the  reign  of  Chance  is 
over,  and  the  iron  rule  of  Science  takes 
its  place.  There  was  something  of 
romance  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  the 
Inferno ;  there  is  none  in  the  relentless 
atmosphere  of  twentieth-century  machin- 
ery. And  so  the  quartz  passes  from  the 
protecting  care  of  its  abysmal  cradle  into 
the  merciless  hand  of  man.  From  the 
pit's  mouth  it  is  carried  to  the  topmost 
story  of  a  tall  wooden  building,  where 
stands  a  vast  circular  revolving  table  with 
a  score  of  expert  sorters  around  it.  The 
contents  of  each  truck  are  spilled  on  to 
this,  and,  as  the  table  circulates,  the 
pickers  separate  the  valuable  trom  the 
waste     rock.       Down     one     shoot     falls 


the  dross,  whilst  the  remainder  is  cast 
between  powerful  crushers  which  will 
reduce  the  largest  pieces  to  a  size  that 
can  be  treated  by  the  stamps.  Next  we  go 
to  the  mills,  whence  proceeds  the  fierce 
roar  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
It  is  a  roar  as  of  mighty  rushing  waters, 
so  loud  that  no  man  tries  to  speak  inside 
the  building ;  it  is  the  Song  of  the  Steel 
Stamp  as  it  grinds  the  quartz  to  powder 
all  day  and  all  night  for  seven  days  a 
week.  The  stamps  are  fed  from  alx)vc ; 
and  after  their  work  is  done,  the  powdered 
quartz  mixed  with  a  stream  of  running 
water  flows  out  in  a  grey  slime  over  large 
copper  tables  smeared  with  mercur)*, 
which  arrests  the  gold  and  lets  the  slime 
pass  away  to  another  part  of  the  field, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  cyanide  process. 
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Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  these 
ta})les  are  carefully  scraped  and  cleaned. 
The  quicksilver  and  gold  are  then  col- 
lected and  taken  into  an  inner  room, 
where   they  are  wrung   through   a   piece 


the  sand  is  ready  for  treatment,  it  is 
carried  (generally  by  women)  to  an 
enormous  vat,  into  which  a  solution  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  admitted  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gold  ; 


Champion  Reef, 
Interior  of  mill,  showing  copper  amalgamating  tables,  covered  with  mercury  to  catch  the  gold  among  the  powdered  quartz. 


of  chamois  leather  until  the  contents  of 
each  table  are  concentrated  into  a  small 
but  heavy  grey  ball.  Firing  follows,  to 
expel  in  fumes  what  remains  of  the  quick- 
silver, and  a  brick  of  sponge-gold  is  left 
behind:  then  the  gold  is  finally  melted 
and  run  into  solid  bricks,  which  are 
despatched  once  a  fortnight  in  trains, 
heavily  insured  and  guarded,  to  Bombay, 
and  so  to  London. 

There  remains  the  treatment  of  the 
grey  slime  which  we  left  as  it  passed  out 
of  the  mills.  It  is  run  into  huge  tanks, 
and  gradually  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
leaving  a  thick  residuum  of  slate-coloured 
sand.  Now  you  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  high  hills  of  sand  which  are 
scattered  over  the  fields  of  every  mine  ;  it 
is  I  his  residuum  cleared  out  of  the  tanks 
and  "weathering"  in  heaps— a  process 
which  takes  a  month  or  six  weeks,  before 
being  treated  with  cyanide.     Then,  when 


thence  it  is  drawn  off  and  onward  to  a 
chamber  where  the  gold  is  caught  on  zinc 
shavings  and  the  liquid  passes  out  into 
the  air.  Thus  three  pennyweights  of  gold 
to  the  ton  of  quaitz  is  added  to  the  credit 
of  the  mines. 

And  what  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
thus  engaged  ?  Well,  India  is  a  land 
where  grumbling  has  been  reduced  to  a 
fine  art ;  but  I  confess  that  on  the  gold- 
fields  I  did  not  hear  a  single  man  find 
fault  with  his  lot,  and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  a  flourishing  little  com- 
munity of  500  Europeans,  400  Eurasians, 
and  29,000  natives,  all  engaged  upon  the 
mines,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
100,000.  The  climate  is  so  good,  3000 
feet  above  the  sen,  that  tropical  scourges 
seldom  reach  them ;  the  sanitation  is 
excellent,  and  living  is  comparatively  cheap. 
For  the  natives  there  are  well-built  huts 
in  spacious  streets,  wherea  man  can  live 
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with  his  family  for  tenpence  a  month ; 
there  are  barracks  for  the  British  miners, 
and  bungalows  for  the  superintendents, 
either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  very  low 
rental.  There  are  schools  for  the  children, 
thither  driven  daily  in  traps  at  the  em- 
ployers' expense,  and  a  hospital  which  can 
boast  the  very  best  electrical  appliances, 
the  airiest  wards,  the  best  nurses  and  the 
keenest  doctors  in  India. 

Then  there  are  cricket  and  football 
clubs,  with  a  reputation  that  reaches  far 
beyond  Mysore ;  and  a  fine  golf-course. 
A  smart  corps  of  volunteers  comprises  one 
troop  of  Mounted  Rifles  and  6co  Infantry  ; 
there  will  soon  be  a  Battery  as  well. 
Nor  should  I  forget  the  Club,  which  is 
the  centre  of  Kolar  gaiety. 

But  no  one  will  assert  that  existence 
is  all  play  even  on  so  model  a  field  as 
Kolar.  There  must  be  trouble  sometimes, 
and  human  nature  will  occasionally  out. 
There  are  temptations  of  many  kinds 
which  beset  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest,  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
employe  on  the  mines.      But  a  stalwart 


force  of  Punjabi  policemen  is  always  on 
the  alert— as  sober,  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy a  body  of  men  as  you  will  meet 
between  Cashmere  and  Tuticorin  ;  and 
the  consequently  low  percentage  of  crime 
in  this  neighbourhood  must  be  most 
encouraging  to  the  various  companies 
concerned. 

To  see  such  a  splendid  monument  to 
British  industry  and  enterprise  reared  in 
the  heart  of  a  sympathetic  Stite  is  good 
indeed.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
harnessing  of  the  Cauvery  Falls,  ninety-six 
miles  away,  which  produce  the  electric 
power  for  all  the  machinery  on  the  Gold- 
fields.  We  can  look  wMth  envy  upon  a 
model  city  provided  with  every  necessity 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  modem  life 
and  yet  un oppressed  by  a  single  rate. 
But  our  highest  praise  remains  for  those 
who  for  twenty  years  have  flown  the  flag 
of  clean  living  and  straight  dealing  in  a 
strange  land,  and  who  have  thus  done 
their  share  to  redeem  the  profession  of 
gold-mining  from  the  charges  that  have 
frequently  been  levelled  against  it 


A   heap  of  "tailings." 
The  coolie  huts  in  the  background  number  nearly  nine  hundred. 
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I. 

^"^HE  citizens  of  St.  Petersburg  will 
not  easily  forget  November  21st, 
1905. 

Winter  had  come  early  upon  them. 
Snow  had  already  fallen,  and  the  Neva 
was  becoming  encumbered  by  floating  ice. 
An  icy  Baltic  fog  enveloped  them,  which 
was  occasionally  riven  by  gusts  of  a  bitter 
east  wind. 

The  burden  of  a  great  war  lay  upon 
them  like  a  cloud,  black  with  disaster, 
mistakes,  and  treachery  ;  while  from 
beneath  rose  the  ominous  signs  of  dis- 
affection and  rebellion  like  a  mephitic 
vapour.  Such  was  the  general  aspect 
which  met  the  gaze  of  Harold  Howard  as 
he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe  in  the  Nevski  Prospect.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  tall  and 
well-developed,  with  that  fair  and  open 
countenance  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
typically  English.  His  distaste  for  a 
sedentary  occupation  and  his  love  of 
adventure  had  induced  him  to  accept  the 
post  of  Inspector  of  War  Stores  in  the 
employ  of  an  English  firm,  and  his 
presence  at  the  front  being  now  no  longer 
necessary,  he  was  on  his  return  to 
England. 

He  had  just  determined  to  shorten  his 
stay  in  the  capital,  and  to  take  the  next 
train  to  the  south,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  the  hotel  manager,  who  appeared 
anxious  to  converse  with  his  only  remain- 
ing guest. 

**  Has  Monsieur  heard  the  news  ?  ''  he 
said.  "  The  railway  men  have  struck. 
No  trains  will  run.  Mon  Dieu  !  we  shall 
be  ruined.  They  have  sent  for  the 
Cossacks.     There  will  Ixi  blood." 

Before  Howard  could  reply,  the  notes 
of  a  bugle  rang  in  their  ears,  and  they 
descried  a  troop  of  Cossacks  in  line 
trotting  up  the  Prospect.  Noting  that 
the  line  stretched  right  across  the  street. 


almost  from  wall  to  wnll,  they  hastily 
stepped  back  into  the  porch  to  allow 
these  peremptory  gentlemen  to  pass. 

H. 

Howard  followed,  and  soon  descried 
the  soldiers  drawn  up  across  a  side  street 
that  opened  into  the  Prospect,  completely 
closing  it.  By  peciing  under  the  horses, 
and  between  the  files,  he  was  able  to  make 
out  that  about  two  hundred  yards  down 
this  street  the  le  was  a  confused  crowd  of 
men  apparently  engaged  in  battering  in  the 
front  of  what  in  this  locality  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  shop.  He  next  ob- 
sen'ed  that  articles  which  looked  like 
sil\*er  candlesticks  were  being  thrown 
out  of  an  upper  window;  and  almost 
immediately  a  puff  of  smoke  followed  by 
a  tongue  of  flame  burst  out  from  another 
window.  There  was  a  hoarse  word  of 
command,  and  the  Cossacks  broke  into 
a  gallop  and  charged  down  the  street. 
The  crowd  yelled  and  ran.  Some  tried 
to  avoid  the  rush  by  standing  close  against 
the  houses.  These  were  all  felled  by  the 
soldiers  as  they  passed,  and  the  column 
continued  its  way  down  the  street  after 
the  flying  men,  leaving  a  number  of  more 
or  less  injured  forms  behind  it  as  it 
passed  along. 

Howard  followed  the  charging  troopers 
with  rapid  strides.  He  had  heard  no 
report  of  firearms,  nor  seen  the  flash  of 
steel,  and  he  therefore  glanced  critically 
at  the  fallen  bodies  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  their  injuries. 

His  eyes  quickly  caught  sight  of  a 
woman's  dress,  and  the  figure  appearing 
slim  and  youthful,  he  became  somewhat 
interested. 

The  girl  was  bending  over  the  body 
of  a  man  which  was  lying  huddled  in  a 
heap  against  the  wall,  and  she  was  tr}'ing 
without  success  to  disengage  and  raise  the 
head.  Howard  moved  instiiiciivelytOfher 
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assistance,  and  together  they  straightened 
and  turned  over  the  body.  A  long  groan 
escaped,  and  Howard  had  time  to  obser\e 
the  ghastly  pale  face  of  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  long  grey  beard  and  marked 
aquiline  nose.  It  hardly  needed  the 
further  evidence  of  the  black  fur  cap  and 
sashlike  waistband  for  him  to  recognise 
a  Polish  Jew. 

The  girl  was  kneeling  beside  the  body, 
sobbing  out  something  in  Russian.  A 
minute  or  so  elapsed,  and  the  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  Howard  with 
a  look  of  scrutinising  inquiry.  At  last  he 
spoke,  and  in  French. 

"  Monsieur,  you  appear  to  be  English 
by  your  clothes.  My  daughter  Marga. 
Take  care  of  her.  I  adjure  you  by  our 
God.  I  am  dying.  My  back  is  broken, 
and  I  am  old.  Marga,  child,  take  my 
pocket-book  out  of  my  girdle.  I  cannot 
move  my  arms.  Give  it  him.  Kiss  me, 
my  daughter.  Farewell,  my  dearest.  Go 
to  Neuerkirche  to  your  uncle,  and " 

The  lips  ceased  to  move,  but  he  gazed 
with  intelligent  eyes,  which  slowly  turned 
and  fixed  themselves  on  Howard.  Then 
the  eyelids  fell,  and  wiih  a  long-drawn 
breath  he  expired. 

The  girl  threw  herself  on  the  body,  her 
whole  frame  quivering  with  convulsive 
sobs.  When  her  grief  had  moderated 
itself  Howard  raised  her  and  spread  his 
handkerchief  over  the  face  of  the  dead. 

*  Where  is  your  home,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"My  home!  Oh,  look  at  it!"  she 
cried,  pointing  to  the  burning  house.  "  I 
have  no  home  now,"  and  her  sobs  burst 
forth  afresh. 

"  Can  I  escort  you  to  any  friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  none.  They  have  all  left  the 
city." 

**  Your  poor  father  said  something  about 
an  uncle  somewhere." 

"  But  yes  :  that  is  at  Neuerkirche." 

Howard  heaved  a  sigh  of  annoyance 
and  indecision.  Marga  appeared  to  have 
entirely  abandoned  herself  to  his  protec- 
tion, and  made  no  suggestion. 

Wondering  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  led 
the  girl  back  in  the  direction  of  his  hotel. 

**  What  is  your  name,  mademoiselle  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  they  walked  along. 

**  Marga  Pelinski,  monsieur ;  "  and 
Howard  began  to  wonder  at  the  correct- 
ness of  her  French,  both  as  to  accent  and 
idiom. 

"  You  are  not  Russian  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  we  arc  Polish  Jews." 


**  Your  father  owned  the  shop  that  was 
attacked  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  sold  old  silver  and  Persian 
carpets.  It  was  a  well-known  business," 
she  added,  with  a  flush  of  pride. 

"  Is  there  much  money  in  the  pocket- 
book  ?  "  asked  Howard,  who  was  beginning 
to  be  aware  of  its  weight. 

"  Pretty  well.  It  was  all  there  was  in 
the  house." 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  seated  her  on 
a  divan  in  the  hall,  and  telling  a  >i-aiter 
to  supply  her  with  tea,  sought  the 
manager,  who  came  out  to  view  the 
situation. 

"  No,  it  is  quite  impossible,"  said  he. 
"  She  cannot  remain  here.  I  know  her 
quite  well.  Old  Pelinski's  shop  was  well 
known,  and  had  quite  a  fashionable 
connection.  But  he  was  believed  to  deal 
in  Nihilist  literature.  Good  God  !  perhaps 
the  girl  has  some  about  her.  The  women 
always  carry  it.  The  police  will  seardi 
the  hotel  if  they  see  her  here.  I  shall 
be  ruined.  Take  her  away  or  I  shall  turn 
her  out." 

"She  has  nowhere  to  go  to  except 
Neuerkirche  in  Finland,  and  the  trains 
have  stopped,"  said  Howard  despairingly. 

"  Neuerkirche  I  Well,  it  is  only  twenty 
versts.  You  could  drive  there  in  three 
hours  in  a  troika — that  is  if  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  and  do  not  mind  arriving 
after  dark." 

It  was  so  decided,  therefore,  and  a 
troika  was  ordered.  Howard  and  Marga 
were  soon  seated  in  it.  The  manager 
showed  his  sense  of  relief  at  their 
departure  by  supplying  them  liberally 
with  rugs,  hot  bottles,  and  refreshment 

IIL 

With  a  yell  and  a  mighty  crack  of  his 
whip    the    driver    started    his    ungainly-  | 
looking  team  of  three  horses  harnessed 
abreast,  at  full  gallop  up  the  Prospect 

"Tell  me  how  it  all  happened,"  said 
Howard  to  his  companion. 

"We  heard  last  night,"  began  Marga, 
"  from  friends  that  the  strike  was  ordered 
and  that  all  the  Jews  were  flying,  and  we 
were  advised  to  do  so  too.  Father  sent 
all  the  servants  away  and  barricaded  the 
shop.  He  had  bought  so  much  this  year 
at  Nishni  Novgorod  Fair  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave.  We  stayed  alone  all 
night,  and  left  in  the  morning.  Father 
had  hardly  time  to  lock /the^^Qpfl  ;i^en 
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the  crowd  came  up.  AVe  crept  away  and 
hid  in  doorways.  As  the  crowd  did  not 
observe  us,  but  commenced  battering  the 
shop,  we  stayed  to  watch  them.  When 
they  broke  in  father  siiid,  *  All  is  over — 
come  away,  chilJ,'  and  we  walked  towards 
the  Prospect.  Then  the  soldiers  came 
up  and  blocked  the  street.  Then— I 
don't  quite  know — there  was  a  rush  of 
mad  horsemen,  and  father  was  knocked 
down,  and  I  fell  too.  Then  you  found 
us,"  and  she  stopped  to  give  vent  to  her 
tears. 

They  now  entered  upon  a  rolling  plain 
on  the  frontier  of  Finland,  which  stretched 
away  on  either  side  of  the  road  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  Some  snow  had 
fallen,  sufficient  to  render  the  scene 
white  and  wintry  to  a  degree.  No  house 
was  visible,  and  hardly  a  single  tree. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  wolves  hereabouts  ?  " 
asked  Howard,  with  a  comical  smile. 

"Oh  yes— often,"  replied  Marga. 
"There  have  been  some  escapes.  But 
people  mostly  now  go  by  train.  Besides, 
though  it  is  nearly  as  cold  as  winter,  it 
is  early  for  them." 

"Is  it  as  bare  and  barren  as  this  all 
the  way?" 

"Not  quite  :  the  forest  begins  within  a 
few  miles  of  Neuerkirche." 

"  How  do  they  live  at  Neuerkirche  ?  " 

"  Hardly  anybody  lives  there  all  the 
year.  It  is  a  summer  place,  and  the  city 
people  keep  little  houses  there.  I  dare 
say  it  is  full  now,  for  St.  Petersburg  is 
nearly  empty  on  account  of  the  strikes." 

The  twilight  was  fast  deepening  as  they 
entered  the  wooded  country,  and  they  had 
not  gone  far  into  its  gloom  when  Howard 
distinctly  heard  an  ominous  howl.  The 
horses  heard  it  too,  and  of  their  own 
accord  changed  their  steady  trot  into  an 
excited  gallop.  Though  nothing  could 
be  made  out  amongst  the  trees,  Howard 
quietly  drew  his  revolver  and  became 
alert.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  thus,  and 
then  he  detected  a  crackling  of  twigs  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  four  or  five  grey 
wolves  could  be  seen  in  evident  pursuit. 

Howard  raised  his  weapon  and  fired, 
but  apparently  missed.  The  next  instant 
the  foremost  of  the  pack  had  gained 
the  carriage,  and  sprang  upon  the  step. 
Howard  thrust  out  his  hand  to  seize  the 
brute  by  the  throat,  but  its  jaws  closed 
upon  his  wrist  and  he  was  nearly  dragged 
from  his  seat.  Marga  screamed  and  hid 
her  face.      Exerting  all  his  strength,  he 


resisted,  and,  heedless  of  the  pain,  he 
brought  his  revolver  almost  in  touch  with 
the  wolfs  shoulder  and  fired  point  blank. 
There  was  a  gurgling  snarl  as  the  brute 
fell  back  dead  on  to  the  road,  and  his 
companions,  as  is  their  way,  stopped  to 
tear  him  to  pieces  and  devour  his  still 
quivering  flesh. 

The  respite  thus  gained  was  sufficient, 
for  the  distant  light  of  a  cottage  could 
now  be  seen,  and  this  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  sound  of  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  driver  pulled  up  his  foam- 
ing horses  to  a  walk,  knowing  by  these 
signs  that  the  pursuit  was  over. 

"  Have  you  a  handkerchief,  made- 
moiselle?" said  Howard,  removing  his 
glove  with  difficulty;  "my  arm  is 
bleeding." 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  alarm  and 
sympathy,  and  deftly  twisted  a  scarf 
round  his  wrist.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
were  hurt.  It  all  happened  so  quickly,* 
and  besides  I  nearly  fainted,  I  believe. 
We  are  very  near  Uncle  Ivan's  now." 

She  gave  a  few  directions  to  the  driver, 
and,  threading  their  way  amongst  the 
scattered  dwellings  of  Neuerkirche,  they 
stopped  finally  opposite  a  low  building. 

The  sound  of  the  carriage  evidently 
aroused  its  inmates,  for  the  door  was 
almost  immediately  thrown  open  and  a 
man  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  emerged. 

"  Uncle  Ivan ! "  cried  Marga,  and  throw- 
ing herself  from  the  troika  she  clung 
round  the  man's  neck  and  spoke  hastily 
and  sobbingly  in  Russian. 

Two  women  now  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  Marga  ran  to  embrace 
them,  while  the  man  gravely  approached 
the  carriage,  and  making  a  low  bow  said 
in  French : 

"Accept,  monsieur,  my  most  grateful 
thanks.  My  niece  has  just  told  me  that 
you  have  rescued  her  from  a  terrible 
calamity  and  saved  her  life  as  well.  Will 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  enter  my  house  ? 
Pardon !  Monsieur  is  wounded,"  as  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  fell  on  Howard's  pale 
face  and  bandaged  arm.  "  Will  Monsieur 
accept  my  arm,  and  I  will  send  at  once 
for  my  physician." 

Howard  declined  the  arm,  but  followed 
him  into  the  house. 

IV. 
They  entered  a   fair-sized  room,  com- 
fortably furnished  with  the  usual  stove  in 
the  corner,  which  gave  to  the  atmosphere 
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a  heat  that  would  be  considered  oppres- 
sive in  England.  Four  doors  opened  into 
this  parlour,  each  covered  by  a  thick 
curtain  ;  and  from  the  sound  of  women's 
voices,  accompanied  by  sobbings,  Howard 
judged  that  these  led  into  bedrooms,  and 
that  Marga  was  at  this  moment  describing 
the  scenes  she  had  lately  witnessed. 

Ivan  Pelinski  soon  arrived  with  a  medical 
man,  who  proceeded  to  examine  and 
dress  Howard's  wrist  in  the  orthodox 
fashion.  When  he  had  finished  he  said  : 
"  In  themselves,  of  course,  the  wounds 
are  nothing.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  virus  is  the  chief  enemy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  wolf's  teeth  were 
more  or  less  cleansed  in  puncturing  the 
thick  gloves.  Monsieur  cannot  return  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  three  days— until  this 
danger  is  over." 

So  Howard  settled  himself  in  as  the 
guest  of  the  Pelinskis.  Uncle  Ivan, 
while  offering  sympathy  for  his  accident, 
expressed  himself  delighted  to  act  the 
part  of  host.  He  conducted  Howard 
to  one  of  the  doors,  and  ushered  him 
into  a  small  bedroom,  and,  with  his  host's 
help,  he  completed  a  toilet.  He  was  then 
shown  into  the  parlour  by  Ivan,  and 
presented  to  Madame  Pelinski  and  her 
daughter.  Then  a  slim  and  pretty  girl, 
clad  in  a  black  silk  dress,  came  forward, 
and  speaking  in  English,  said : 

**  1  am  so  sorry  I  have  never  yet 
thanked  you  for  being  so  very,  very  good 
to  me.  But  everything  has  happened  so 
quickly  and  horribly,  that  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  think  of  doing  so.  And  now  you 
must  let  me  put  on  this  scarf  as  a  sling 
for  your  poor  arm." 

Howard  submitted  himself  to  her  ar- 
rangement, wondering  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  roughly-clad  figure  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  had  time  to  note  that  Marga'  was 
distinctly  a  beauty.  Her  hair,  which  was 
neatly  arranged,  was  of  a  rich  auburn. 
Her  skin  was  very  fair,  and  she  looked 
rather  pale.  I'he  features  were  regular, 
the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  the  eyes  blue 
and  bright,  and  shaded  by  long  silky 
lashes.  He  noted  also  the  delicacy  and 
deftness  of  the  little  hands  as  she  quickly 
improvised  a  sling. 

After  a  restless  night  Howard  became 
painfully  aware  that  his  arm  was  not 
going  to  heal  in  a  straightforward  way. 
And  the  medical  man,  on  inspection, 
informed  him  that  the  dreaded  infection 


had  occurred,  and  that  he  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  protracted  stay  and  treatment. 
'J  hen  followed  weeks  of  inflammation  and 
fever,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  strength. 
The  Pelinskis  were  assiduous  and  thought- 
ful, but  Marga  claimed  the  post  of  chief 
nurse,  and  permitted  no  one  to  encroach 
upon  her  functions.  Indeed,  her  devo- 
tion was  not  devoid  of  a  jealousy  which 
she  was  at  no  pains  to  hide. 


V. 

"  Marga,"  said  Howard  one  day,  when 
as  a  convalescent  he  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  sitting-room  stove,  "  I 
feel  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me  during 
these  weeks.  Pain  and  illness  make  one 
self-absorbed,  I  fear,  or  I  should  have 
thanked  you  sooner.  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  and  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  you  some  return  before  I  leave 
Russia." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  suddenly,  and 
then  paled  as  quickly. 

In  the  respective  characters  of  nurse 
and  patient  their  mutual  relationship  had 
become  less  constrained,  and  the  manner 
of  addressing  each  other  less  formal.  A 
certain  intimacy  had  gradually  become 
established,  which  one  of  them  noted, 
welcomed  and  enjoyed,  while  Howard 
at  present  was  not  fully  alive  to  the 
change.  His  remark,  therefore,  was  a 
shock  to  her,  as  it  threatened  an  awaken- 
ing from  I  he  pleasant  dreamland  in  which 
she  was  half-consciously  wandering. 

She  replied,  however,  demurely  enough, 
**  Is  it  not  otherwise  ?  Did  I  not  owe 
you  the  little  services  already  ?  And  are 
we  such  strangers  now  that  you  need 
talk  of  making  returns  ?  If  you  will  not 
forget  me  when  you  leave  Russia,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  catch  at  her  throat, 
"  that  is  all  I  shall  expect." 

Howard  gained  strength  rapidly  in  the 
next  few  days,  but  his  mind  was  by  no 
means  at  ease.  His  instinct  told  him 
that  Marga  loved  him.  He  found  him- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  watching  for  her 
appearance,  delighted  with  her  gentle 
attentions,  and  charmed  by  her  budding 
beauty.  Also  he  could  not  hide  from 
himself  that  his  approaching  departure 
was  by  no  means  agreeable.  But  who 
was  he,  and  what  right  had  he  to  fall  in 
love  ?  A  wandering,  homeless  man,  with- 
out means  or  settled  occuBaiion.     How 
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could  he  speak  to  any  woman  of  love  and 
marriage  ? 

**  I  have  the  doctor's  orders  to  take 
you  out  skating,"  broke  in  Marga  one 
morning.  "  And  here  are  a  pair  of  new 
skates  Uncle  Ivan  has  brought  from 
St.  Petersburg.  So  now  let  me  help  you 
into  your  fur  coat,  and  let  us  go  at 
once." 

The  garden  of  the  house  stretched 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that 
in  ia  very  short  time  they  were  on  their 
skates,  and  hand  in  hand  gliding  over 
its  frozen  waters. 

Marga  skated  with  a  grace  seldom  seen 
in  this  country,  and  the  exercise  exhila- 
rated her.  Her  eyes  shone  with  pleasure 
and  excitement,  her  lips  and  cheeks 
assumed  a  lovelier  hue.  She  knew  that 
she  was  pretty,  and  she  saw  that  she 
was  being  admired.  What  woman  could 
wish  for  a  happier  combination  1  Her 
spirits  were  high  and  her  contentment 
great.  With  her  hand  in  Howard's  she 
felt  she  could  glide  on  like  this  to  the 
world's  end. 

*•  Marga,"  said  Howard,  as  they  seated 
themselves  on  a  fallen  trunk  to  rest, 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  determine  not  to 
say  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  love  you, 
Marga,  child,  and  I  will  love  no  one  and 
have  no  one  else  but  you  if  you  love  me 


and  will  wait  for  me — for  I  am  a  poor 
man."  He  drew  the  unresisting  form 
towards  him,  and  she  lifted  up  her  face 
for  him  to  kiss. 

"  1  love  you,  and  I  will  wait,"  she 
whispered.  But  the  next  moment  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  drew 
him  down  to  her,  saying,  "/am  not  quite 
poor :  speak  to  Uncle  Ivan  this  evening." 

After  supper  the  situation  was  disclosed 
to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pelinski,  and 
discussed  with  all  the  ceremony  and 
correctness  of  an  international  treaty. 
Marga,  as  an  only  child,  inherited  all 
her  father's  property,  amounting,  as  Ivan 
Pelinski  said,  as  near  as  he  could  recollect, 
to  200,000  roubles,  or  about  ^^25,000. 
If,  therefore,  Marga  herself  were  agreeable, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  wedding 
taking  place  at  an  early  date,  and  Madame 
Pelinski  would  place  her  town  house  at 
their  disposal. 

It  was  a  handsome  and  happy  pair, 
therefore,  which  stood  before  the  British 
Consul,  in  the  month  of  February ;  and 
Howard  achieved  reputation  by  some 
articles  that  began  to  appear  in  a  certain 
newspaper  in  London.  These  displayed 
remarkable  information  and  insight  into 
Russian  problems,  and  were  written  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy  and  conviction. 

The  reader  will  guess  the  reason  why. 


LOCH  LINNHE, 


PURPLE  and  green  and  blue  and  grey. 
And  flecks  of  birds'  white  wings; 
A  kirtle  soft  of  fleecy  mist 
Upon  Ben  Cruachan  ; 


In  front,  lies  Lismore  green  and  low; 

Behind,  Mull's  mountains  swell ; 
On  either  hand  the  roadless  braes, 

The  loch's  highway  between. 


Never  at  rest  the  loch  at  foot ; 

The  rich  green  to  the  shore; 
Above,  the  hills  with  outline  sheer 

And  undetermined  hues ; 


While  Morven's  hills  and  glens  grow  dark 
Turned  from  the  western  sun. 

The  eastern  Appin  shore  reflects 
The  longer  treasured  gleam. 


From  green  to  blue,  the  purple  heights 

Soar  to  a  dull  grey  sky ; 
A  flash  of  sun  compels  to  smile 

The  inhospitable  face, 


Before  we  saw,  the  undying  hand 
Drew  for  us  Morven's  coast 

And  Appin's  heath  :  our  way,  the  loch, 
Was  Davie  Balfour's  road. 
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A     SKETCH    FOR    CHILDREN, 


BY   NESTA    SEWELL. 


Illustrated  by  Henry  Sandham. 

ON  the  northern  coast  of  Jamaica  lies 
the  prettiest  seaside  resort  in  the 
world.  The  ocean  which  laps  its 
shore  is  a  tropical,  tideless  sea  ;  the  breeze 
which  blows  over  its  strand  is  the  same 
which  four  hundred  odd  years  ago  blew 
Columbus  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
then  left  him  cravenly  amongst  the  stag- 
nant, slimy  Gulf  weed.  The  sun  which 
shines  on  it  is  a  real  sunshine,  hot  to 
the  toi] 
would 
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together,  making  a  cool  semblance  of  raia 
Down  on  the  beach  lies  a  shadow-world 
as  beautiful  and  fine  in  design,  a  delicate 
grey  tracery  of  stem,  and  branch,  and  frond. 
Presently  the  wind  blows  in  from  the 
north  to  wave  the  green  branches,  then 
up  fly  the  shadows,  the  sun  f)eeps  through 
in  mockery,  to  twinkle  and  dance  and 
flash  a    thousand   gold  sparks   from  the 


'She  watched  the  euolutfons  of  a  targe  crab." 


place?  What  would  our  children  do 
with  it,  were  tliey  once  landed  there  ? 
The  long  strip  of  coral  sand  is  as  fine  as 
fine.  It  will  slip  through  your  fingers 
like  quicksilver.  And  what  myriad  sorts 
of  shell  you  will  find  there  ! — none  you 
have  seen  before.  It  lies,  a  belt  of  white 
between  the  sea  and  the  land,  so  clean 
and  white,  shining  like  silver  in  the  after- 
noon sun.  Not  more  than  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  then  come  the  cocoanut  palms  ! 
Far  up  above,  some  wave  in  majesty, 
others  bend  to  the  sea  below.  In  the 
green  heights  their  long  thin  fronds  patter 
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wee  facets  of  coral  sand  !  And  the  sea ! 
Would  they  go  mad  over  it?  Would 
they  slip  down  into  its  cool  depths  ?  would 
they  splash  and  laugh  and  cry  in  glee  at 
the  sparkling  drops  ?  would  they  chase  the 
little  fish,  a  regular  shoal  of  them,  lying  so 
still  in  the  clear  water?  Oh  !  to  jump  at 
them  and  see  them  fly,  here,  there,  ever}*- 
where;  no  bigger  than  your  little  finger, 
but  so  quick ! — they  seem  more  like  the 
dancing  motes  in  a  sun  ray.  Only  how 
much  more  lovely  to  be  alive  !  Think  of 
a  sun-ray  alive  and  you  there  to  try  and 
catch  the  motes  !     Dare  irSitile  further: 
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how  clear  the  sea  is  in  its  depths,  as  if 
seeking  by  what  it  reveals  to  entice  you 
on !  And  what  a  scene  it  is  to  entice ! 
Deep,  dark  depths  of  rock,  whole  branch- 
ing forests  of  pink  coral,  with  here  and 
there  small  glimpses  of  sand  flecked  over 
with  golden  lights.  Seaweed  and  sea-eggs, 
their  long  dark  spikes  might  be  moving. 
How  strange  and  fascinating  ;  but  if  you 
step  on  them  how  they  do  hurt !  Parrot- 
fish,  as  blue  as  the  bluest  piece  of  sky  in 
England,  with  their  funny  hooked  noses 
poking  into  the  holes  and  crannies,  or 
swimming  round  the  rocky  pinnacles. 
And  other  fish,  yellow  and  pink.  What  a 
colour-scheme  !  a  new  world  of  light  and 
shade  all  changing  and  moving  ;  each  tiny 
ripple  runs  like  an  earth-shock  over  the 
scene ;  where  there  were  lights  there  are 
shadows,  and  the  shadows  are  dancing  like 
devils.  .  .  .  And  the  waves — what  an 
irruption  of  lights  they  cause  !  And  that 
is  all  a  coral  reef  sixty  yards  off  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

Near  a  clump  of  wild  fig  rested  a  bright- 
coloured  Japanese  parasol.  Out  in  the 
open  played  a  small  white-clad  figure,  a 
little  girl  of  seven.  Except  for  these  two 
the  ribbon  of  sand  was  deserted.  East- 
ward it  stretched  on  and  on  till  it  lost 
itself  in  a  silver  haze.  Westward  it  ended 
abruptly  in  a  point.  Beyond  that  lay  the 
blue,  blue  sea  and  Port  Antonio,  v/hich 
stand  for  hotels  and  steamers  and 
Americans. 

She  was  a  pretty  child,  not  taller  than 
the  average,  and  as  fair  as  could  be. 
Under  her  white  sun-hat  her  cheeks  were 
untouched  by  the  sun.  They  merged 
from  pink  into  white,  up  over  her  calm 
young  brow,  down  over  the  rounded  chin, 
down  to  her  dimpled  neck.  But  where 
her  curls  escaped,  the  sun  turned  them 
into  gold.  A  nice  round  person,  and  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  a  child  only  can  be. 
Dainty  from  the  crown  of  her  sun-bonnet 
to  the  hem  of  her  embroidered  frock,  and 
round  and  fresh  where  she  had  rolled  up 
her  tiny  sleeves  and  discarded  her  socks 
and  shoes ;  too  pretty  to  be  anything  but 
an  only  child.  Where  Nature  makes  a 
great  effort  towards  Art,  she  seldom  repeats 
herself.  Behind  her,  under  the  gay- 
coloured  parasol,  rested  all  that  stood  for 
law  and  order  to  her — her  governess. 
AVith  serene  blue  eyes,  she  watched  the 
evolutions  of  a  large  crab.  He  was 
green  and  almost  transparent,  and  had 
ugly,  crooked  claws.     With  the  arrogance 


of  beauty  she  feared  nothing  that  lived. 
His  evident  wish  was  to  get  to  the 
sea,  and  he  looked  this  way  and  that, 
with  his  funny  beadlike  eyes  poked  out 
on  the  ends  of  sticks.  He  scented 
danger  !  Perverseness  entered  her  mind  : 
he  should  not  do  what  he  liked!  She 
planted  herself  in  his  way,  her  feet 
apart  on  the  firm  sand.  For  an  inch  or 
two  the  crab  advanced,  questioning  the 
safety  of  the  immovable  pink  toes ;  then 
quick  as  thought  changed  course,  flashed 
over  one  toe,  over  the  sand,  down  into 
the  sea.  The  little  girl  looked  with 
wondering  gaze,  until  his  green  had  merged 
into  the  blue  of  the  sea,  then  she  laughed 
in  glee.  He  had  defied  her,  escaped, 
run  over  her  foot ;  and  she  laughed  again 
to  think  of  the  clawy  touch.  So  she 
played  and  laughed  to  herself,  and  the 
sun  sank  nearer  the  sea  and  the  shadows 
lengthened  out. 

Presently  round  the  bend  appeared 
a  figure.  It  came  running  just  in  the 
water  where  the  ripples  broke,  sending 
them  splashing  up.  It  was  a  little  boy, 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the 
others,  engrossed  in  himself  and  the  sea 
and  the  joy  of  being.  On  he  came,  splash- 
ing, jumping  like  a  horse,  shying  from  a 
ripple  infinitesimally  larger  than  the  rest ; 
plunging  in  again  in  mimic  temper. 
Nearer  he  came  and  nearer ;  the  distance 
narrowed  from  fifty  yards  to  ten — down 
to  eight.  Suddenly  he  stopped ;  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  little  white  figure 
before  him.  He  stopped  in  doubt  what 
to  do,  then  advanced  at  a  walk.  All  the 
spring  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
muscles  ;  the  life  had  all  gone  into  his 
eyes.  On  he  came,  walking  solemnly 
enough  now,  his  look  in  wonder  on  the 
little  girl.  Who  can  tell  what  thoughts 
come  into  a  boy^s  mind,  when  surprise 
takes  him  out  of  himself?  As  he  walked, 
he  must  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
The  sun-bonnet  drooped,  a  pair  of  shy 
eyes  watched  him  from  under  lowered 
lids.  The  situation  was  becoming  strained. 
Suddenly  fate  stepped  in.  He  struck  his 
foot  against  a  coral  rock  ;  it  was  small,  but 
it  was  sharp  and  sufficient  to  break  the 
spell.  It  brought  his  attention  back  to 
the  sea,  and  away  he  bounded,  to  go 
running  on  as  before.  He  was  out  of 
the  firing  line — free— alone  again.  But 
no  :  a  few  yards,  and  his  footsteps  lagged, 
faltered,  stopped.  Here  was  such  a  long 
piece  of  sand  ahead,  miles  and  miles,  and 
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nobody  there.  He  hesitated,  then  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Not  out  of  danger  ! 
then  he  might  give  himself  up  for  lost. 

Then  ensued  a  quaint  scene.  Imagine 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation ! — a  little 
girl  and  a  little  boy,  and  no  one  there  to 
go  between,  for  who  would  refer  to  the 
law-courts  of  Eurojje  and  the  judges  in 
Christendom  for  an  introduction !  The 
boy  resorted  to  primitive  methods  :  back- 
wards and  forwards  he  ran— never  too 
close  to  her,  never  too  far.  He  sprang 
and  jumped,  and  bucked,  and  fenced  with 
an  invisible  foe.  It  was  showing  off— an 
old  primitive  method  of  introduction  by 
merit.  The  little  girl  was  evidently  satisfied. 
Now  her  part  of  the  ceremony  began. 
She  looked 
about  on  the 
beach  near 
her,  and 
found  a 
shell  large 
enough,  and 
conspicuous 
enough — 
anything 
would  do. 
This  she 
picked  up 
and  laid  on 
the  centre 
of  her 
palm  ;  at 
the  boy  she 
did  not  look 
now.  He 
ceased  his 
gambols 
and  ap- 
proached over  the  sand,  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  he  stood  before  her.  The 
shell  was  the  centre  of  interest.  Presently 
— "  I'll  show  you  a  better  one  than  that," 
said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes ;  the  sun  shone  in 
their  wide  blue  depths.  There  was  interest 
as  well  as  a  question  in  her  gaze.  "  Will 
you  ?  "  she  replied.  And  so  the  ice  was 
broken. 

Their  acquaintance  ripened  apace. 
They  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  round 
and  smooth,  and  warm  in  the  sun.  The 
sea  lapped  its  base.  There  was  a  sense 
of  freedom  in  its  position.  His  legs 
dangled  over  the  waves,  hard  and  firm 
and  brown,  right  up  above  the  knees  to 
where  his  knickerbockers  receded  up  the 
thigh.     He  had  grown  since  he  came  to 


the  sea,  or  had  they  shrunk,  he  mused? 
Who  dares  affirm  a  boy  does  not  think  of 
his  clothes!  Her  feet  were  pink;  ihey 
barely  reached  the  bend  of  the  rock,  and 
stood  out  with  curling  toes.  There  was 
scarcely  a  line  to  show  where  the  white 
socks  had  ended.  The  sun  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  free,  free  air  of  the  sea  in 
his  face. 

**  Will  you  run  away  with  me  ?  "  he  said. 
The  practical  element  develops  young 
in  woman. 

"  YouVe  too  young,"  said  she.  "They'd 
come  after  you." 

^^  Tvt  not  got  a  governess,"  The 
retort  came  promptly,  as  he  thought 
of  the  Japanese  parasol. 

She  took 
the  war  into 
the  enemy's 
camp  wiih 
quick  de- 
cisiveness. 
"ButyouVe 
o  t  h  e  r 
people, 
then! 
They'll 
come  and 
fetch  you." 
A  tutor, 
vivified  no 
later  than 
that  morn- 
ing by  a 
particularly 
obstina  te 
declension, 
seemed  too 
serious  an 
object  to  dismiss  lightly,  so  there  was  a 
pause.  How  early,  we  learn  our  limitation*? ! 
Children  do  not  live  in  the  present, 
like  grown-up  people.  They  carr>'  the 
whole  weight  of  the  "is  to  be"  with 
them,  wherever  they  go.  It  is  not  till 
we  have  received  our  first  serious  set- 
back, that  we  learn  to  live  in  the  present, 
Ronald  expressed  moral  responsibiliiy  over 
a  lifetime  in  his  manner.  Considering 
there  are  so  many  years  ahead,  nine  is 
too  early  to  seriously  go  to  the  bad. 
"  Then  let's  pretend,"  said  he. 
She  surveyed  the  changing  surface  of 
the  sea,  with  calm,  unruffled  eyes.  As 
long  as  woman  is  what  she  is^  so  long 
will  adventure  flourish.  The  Japanese 
parasol  loomed  with  no  restraining  power 
behind    h^r,      R9,^ance^|t)^gn,ag,c 


In  and  out  of  th.e  tre€S  they  ran,  she  laughlng^t  mhu  all  fun  I" 
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touch,  lent  colour  to  her  cheeks,  and 
lit  two  tiny  fires  of  mischief  down  in 
the  pellucid  depths  of  her  blue  eyes. 

"All  right!"  said  she. 

In  and  out  of  the  trees  they  ran,  she 
laughing— it  was  all  fun ! — he  with  an 
image  of  the  parasol  and  nothing  else 
clear  in  his  mind.  Through  the  scrub 
and  bush  they  went,  into  the  cocoanut 
belt.  So  far  their  adventure  prospered. 
Then  there  came  a  prickly  shrub  and  a 
long  sharp  thorn.  Into  her  foot  it  ran, 
and  then  all  was  over— the  joy,  the  fun, 
and  the  delightful  exhilaration  of  an 
expedition  into  the  unknown.  What  a 
dreadful,  deep  wound  the  thorn  had 
made !  —it  might  even  bleed !  They  found 
a  fallen  tree,  and  on  its  bole  she  sat 
down,  while  he  knelt  to  examine  the 
extent  of  tlie  damage.  It  was  awful,  but 
not  serious,  and  assurances  could  satisfy 
her  anxiety  that  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  blood  flowing,  not  even  one 
drop.  The  danger  had  been  averted, 
her  feelings  soothed— all  was  well ;  but 
all  was  not  as  before — an  element  of 
seriousness  had  entered  with  the  danger 
into  their  expedition.  He  still  knelt 
before  her,  and  gently  dusted  the  sand 
from  her  foot. 

**  I  should  like  to  kiss  you,"  he  said. 
A  red  flush  sprang  up  in  his  round  throat, 
where  it  rose  from  his  white  sailor  collar, 
crept  upwards  over  his  brown  healthy 
cheeks,  round  his  eyes,  fast  glued  to  her 
little  pink  foot,  up  over  his  fair  brow, 
suffusing  all  with  red.  Ronald  was  very 
shy.  She  watched  him  out  of  the  comers 
of  her  eyes  ;  the  lashes  drooped  over  her 
cheeks.     The  saucy  minx  ! 

"Well,**  she  said,  and  she  curled  up 
her  pink  toes,  rebuking  his  too  ardent 
brown  paws — "  Well,  I  think  you  might — 
only  once  ! " 

The  boy  rose  from  his  knees  ;  he  was, 
oh,  so  shy  !  oh,  so  conscious !  The 
blood  drummed  in  his  ears,  and  burnt 
in  his  face ;  and  yet  he   might  do   it — 


might  once  touch  that  little  round  face 
where  the  pink  merged  into  the  white. 
He  sat  down  on  the  tree-trunk  beside 
her,  and  very  reverently  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  the  middle  of  her  cheek.  Then  they 
both  got  up,  and  hand  in  hand,  they 
walked  out  of  the  wood.  The  birds 
twittered  in  the  branches.  How  nice 
and  aromatic  that  plant  smelt,  crushed 
beneath  their  feet !  The  wind  blowing 
in  from  the  sea  cooled  his  hot  cheeks.  As 
they  walked,  the  frill  of  her  sun-bonnet 
flapped  over  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  on 
the  ground ;  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction  was 
traceable  on  her  features ;  already  the 
arri^re  ptnsh  had  set  in,  the  unescapable 
tinge  of  regret,  the  woman*s  wish  all 
over  the  world — that  what  was  beautiful 
might  have  been  more  beautiful  still. 

She  kicked  the  turf  with  her  dainty 
heels.  "  What  a  pity  !  "  she  thought. 
"  What  a  piiy  I  spoke !  What  a  pity  I 
said — only  once !  " 

On  the  edge  of  the  wood,  on  the 
borderland  between  sunshine  and  shadow, 
they  stopped :  she  with  the  shade  of 
regret  in  her  blue  eyes  ;  he  with  his  on 
the  sea  and  life  before  him,  facing  the 
world  witli  a  brave  new  thought.  Half 
an  hour  later  they  parted.  The  tideless 
tropical  sea  still  sparkled  in  the  sun; 
there  were  no  sand  castles  destroyed ! 
They  said  good-bye,  not  glad  or  sorry  for 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  in  the 
shape  of  the  Japanese  umbrella  ap- 
proaching across  the  beach.  There  was 
no  embarrassment  in  their  staid  solemn 
adieux  ;  nothing  but  regret  for  a  day  by 
the  sea  over,  a  day  out  of  life  done. 
So  the  little  girl  took  her  regret  home  to 
tea  at  the  cottage  by  the  strand.  To  her 
the  episode  meant  a  lesson  learnt,  an 
experience  profited  by.  And  the  little 
boy  took  back  with  him,  to  the  big  hotel 
on  the  hill,  a  brave  new  purpose,  a 
dream  of  beauty  just  tangible,  and  oh  ! 
a  world  of  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  to 
carry  him  out  on  the  tide  of  life. 
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ARE  YOU  THERE  ?  Mister 
For  the  Fairies  are  callin 
Won't  you  share,  Mister  M 
(Arc  you  there,  Mister  Man  ?) 
Of  our  fare,  Mister  Man, 

While  the  shadows  are  falling. 
Are  you  there.  Mister  Man? 
All  the  fairies  are  calling. 

Won't  you  list  to  the  bells 
That  the  fairies  are  ringing? 

Are  you  lost  in  the  dells  ? 

Won't  you  list  to  the  bells  ? 

Are  you  caught  in  the  spells 
Of  the  birds  that  are  singing? 

Won't  you  list  to  the  bells 
That  the  fairies  are  ringing  ? 

Ting-a-ling  !  Ting-a-ling  ! 

All  the  bells  are  a  pealing 
Hear  the  message  they  fling 
Ting-a-ling  !  Ting-a-ling  ! 


Thro*  the  gorse  and  the  ling 
Down  the  dim  vistas  stealing  ; 

Ting-a-ling  I  Ting-.a-ling  ! 
Loud  the  bells  are  a-pealing. 

Come  along  !  Come  along  ! 

For  the  shadows  are  creeping 
Down  the  dell.     Come  along 
Come  along  !    Come  along  ! 
To  the  dance  and  the  song 

While  the  woodlands  arc  sleeping. 
Come  along  !   Come  along  ! 

Dark  the  shadows  are  creeping. 

Are  you  there  ?  Are  you  there  ? 

Or  in  vain  are  we  crying  ? 
Thro'  the  still  evening  air 
Are  you  there  ?   Are  you  there  ? 
Won't  you  come  ?    Won't  you  share  ? 
Only  echoes  replying 
Are 

You 

There? 

Are  You  There? 
All  in  vain  is  our  crying. 

E.  H.  T. 


Ill  Hit  rated  by  Edimuid  Dnlac. 
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CUPID  ON  BRIDGE. 

BY  E.   SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 


c 


UPID,"  asked  the  pretty  dibu- 
tante  as  they  sat  down  to  a 
game  of  Bridge,  "do  you  play 
according  to  rules  ?  '* 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Love  as  he  dealt 
quickly.     **  I've  learnt  them  by  heart." 

**That  isn't  the  way  to  learn  now- 
adays," she  remarked  demurely:  "one 
should " 

"  1  double,"  interrupted  Cupid  without 
looking  at  his  hand. 

"  Double  what  ?  "  she  inquired,  puzzled. 

"  Anything,"  he  answered,  "  I  believe 
in  doubling ;  it's  second  nature." 

"It's  nature  all  right,"  she  assented, 
smiling—"  but  why  call " 

"  And  I  make  it  Hearts,"  he  went  on 
unheedingly. 

"You  shouldn't  without  *  Honours,'" 
she  quoted;  "and  besides,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  "how  can  only  two  of  us 
play  ?  " 

"  That  is  another  rule  of  mine,"  replied 
Love  complacently ;  "  two  is  the  highest 
number  I  admit,  and  even  that  is  usually 
reduced,  before  the  game  is  over,  to  one." 

"  Is  that  the  reason,"  she  demanded, 
"  why  you  do  your  own  scoring?" 

**Not  altogether,"  he  said,  producing 
paper  and  pencil.  "You  see,"  he  ex- 
plained, figuring,  "  I  win  the  rubber  when 
my  score  is  *  Love.' " 

"  And  lose  it,"  she  added,  "  when  the 
trumps  are  diamonds— and  they're  my 
favourite." 

"They  won't  be  long,"  he  declared 
gently,  "though  I  make  good  use  of  a 
solitaire  myself." 

"  Do  you  often,"  she  inquired,  grow- 
ing more  interested,  "make  a  *  Grand 
Slam'?" 

"  Very  seldom,"  laughed  Love.  "  I 
leave  that  to  the  mothers-in-law — that  and 
*  Cutting  in ' " 

"  And  *  breaking  up  a  table,' "  she  cried, 
joining  in  his  mirth. 

"What  I  like  about  cards,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  into  the  mirror  opposite, 
"  is  that  all  the  women  are  Queens." 

"  And  what  you  should  like  about  my 
special  game,"  said  he,  "is  that  when 
a  King  wms  a  Queen  takes  him." 


"  Strange,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Strange  if  she  didn't,"  said  Cupid. 

"  Come,  fair  maid,"  he  exclaimed,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  it's  time  to  begin." 

"  But  we're  forgetting  the  *  etiquette,' 
and  that,"  she  said,  again  quoting,  "  *  is 
most  important.' " 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  looking  into  her 
bright  eyes,  "  I  should  have  told  you  at 
once  that  1  never  say  *  May  I  play '  until 
the  game  is  well  on,  and  you  must  never 
answer  *  Pray  do.'  until  the  permission  is 
no  longer  necessary." 

"That  is  hard  to  understand,"  she 
murmured 

"  The  more  natural,  then,  for  women  to 
do,"  said  he.  "And  now  I'll  lead.  Of 
course  a  Queen  comes  first,"  heannounced, 
throwing  down  a  card,  "and  is  followed 
by  a  Jack— indeed,  in  most  cases,"  he 
continued,  sorting  out  his  hand,  "  by 
several  Jacks ;  then  comes  a  club." 

"  Do  you  play  that  ?  "  she  asked. 
*No, — my    adversary,"    he    answered 
sadly. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  remarked  con- 
solingly ;  "  it  but  makes  one  the  more 
anxious  to  win." 

"  True  !  "  cried  Love  ;  "  and  I  am  sure 
now,"  he  went  on,  gazing  at  her  admiringly, 
"  that  you  will  make  a  good  player ;  you 
only  need  another  lesson  or  two." 

"  But  my  dear  Cupid,"  she  protested, 
"  you  have  told  me  nothing  of  *  finesse.' " 

"No  need  to,"  he  retorted,  smiling; 
"  you're  a  woman." 

"  But  please  tell  me,"  she  insisted, 
"  which  tricks  I  should  pass  ?  " 

"  Those  nobody  else  wants,"  he  an- 
swered. 

**  And  should  I  not  lose  any  number," 
she  continued,  "  to  get  the  one  hardest 
to  win  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  And  I  must  never,"  she  went  on 
more  confidently,  "  let  my  partner  suspect 
my  *  weakness.'  And  I  must  always 
*  keep  control  of  his  suit.' " 

"  Miss  Machiavelli ! "  exclaimed  Ix)ve, 
bowing,  "as  I  said  before,  you  have  no 
need  to  learn." 

"Oh  yes,  I  have,"  she  jeried,  blushing 
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at  his  teasing :  *'  I  know  nothing  of 
'signals.'" 

"Don't  you?"  he  said,  watching  her 
change  colour  ;  "  then  it  is  time  to  learn  ; 
my  game  is  strong  on  'signals/  For 
instance,"  he  explained,  growing  serioys, 
"  if  I  discard  a  heart  it  means  I  have  or 
intend  to  get  another." 

**  Of  greater  value  ?  "  she  inquired. 

**  For  the  time  being,"  he  replied  frankly. 

"  Then,"  she  exclaimed  sadly,  "  you 
show  *  weakness,'  not  *  strength.' " 

Love  was  silent. 

"  Let  us  begin  over  again,"  she 
suggested,  after  a  long  pause ;  "  I  forgot 
to  shuffle." 

"The  matchmakers  attend  to  that," 
said  Cupid.  "  Besides,  I  want  this 
opportunity,"   he   went   on,   drawing   his 


chair  closer,  "  to  make  clear  my  *  heart 
declaration,'  which,  though  expected,  is 
often  met  with  surprise ;  and  even  after 
my  *  suit '  is  established  my  partner  is  not 
always  *  satisfied.' " 

"  Your  suit  would  suit — most  people," 
she  ended  coquettishly ;  "  that  is,"  she 
added,  **  if  it  were  not  too  strong." 

"  It  sometimes  grows  stronger,"  he 
rejoined,  **  the  longer  I  play  it." 

"  How  paradoxical  ! " 

"And  paradisaical,"  he  retorted,  smiling; 
"  such  is  the  game." 

"A  game,"  sighed  the  girl  wistfully, 
**  I  fear  I  can  never,  never  learn." 

"You  know  it  now,"  answered  Love — 
"all  but  the  'penalties,'  and  they  are 
sweet,"  he  added,  gallantly  kissing  her 
dimpled  fingers,  "  to  those  who  win." 


BENIGHTED. 

BY   WALTKR  DE   LA    MARE. 


WE  looked  at  one  another  rather 
woefully  in  the  shadowy  lane,  and 
then  at  the  darker  fields  around  us. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  quite  hopeless,"  she  said  : 
"we're  lost,  aren't  we — irretrievably  ?  There's 
not  a  house  or  a  living  being  in  sight." 

"Not  one,"  I  said:  "not  even  Mrs. 
Grundy." 

"Not  even  Mrs.  Gnindy,"  she  said,  and 
sighed.  "Poor  dear  old  thing— she  has 
sipped  her  posset  and  gone  to  bed." 

"  I  doubt  if  she  ever  heard  the  nightingale 
in  her  life,"  I  said. 

"  /F<?  have  —  often,  haven't  we  ? "  she 
answered  ;  and  we  looked  straight  ahead 
once  more  and  trudged  on. 

Nights  near  June  are  still  warm  with  day, 
and  never  more  than  veiled  with  a  great 
shadow,  that  is  not  darkness,  but  only  the 
withdrawal  of  light.  Evening  still  smoul- 
dered low  in  the  West ;  and  all  the  stars^f 
summer  shone  pale  in  their  constellations. 
Honeysuckle,  privet,  a  hint  of  hay,  and 
the  faint,  aromatic  scent  of  summer  lanes 
saturated  the  air.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  a 
rather  tired,  cheerful  voice,  "  I  shall  really 
soow— have  to  sit  down."  The  lane  ran 
deeper  and  gloomier  here,  beneath  great 
boughs  thick  with  leaves.  The  vast,  faint 
murmur  of  night  haunted  the  ear  ;  and  little 
furtive,  stirring  sounds  kept  the  eyes  wide 
open.     We  stood  still  together.     "  Let's  just 


go  on  up  —a  little  way,"  I  pleaded  ;  "  there 
might  be  a  house."  • 

We  did  go  up,  and  presently,  out  from 
under  the  elms  ;  and  came  to  many  houses, 
very  old,  very  still,  and  restful  with  the 
soundest  of  all  sleepers — the  dead.  We 
gazed  slowly  from  stone  to  stone,  from  tiny 
belfry  to  distant  evening.  "An  omen!"  I 
said,  " —  of  immortality.  What  can  I  say  ? 
You  know — I  am  sorry." 

"Sorry.''"  she  answered  brightly, — "the 
immortality  ?  " 

"  For  being  so  unutterably  stupid.  Fancy, 
— to  le.ad  you  to  this  !  I  really  thought  we 
were  right." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  we  are  right. 
There  is  no  other  way  than  the  way  once 
taken.  Besides,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't 
mind  a  bit  ;  I  dont  indeed.  It's  still,  and 
lovely,  and  peaceful,  and  solitary  ;  we  have 
done  our  best  :  let's  sit  down  and  talk."  So 
we  entered  the  old  graveyard  by  its  tottering 
arch,  and  sat  down  on  a  great  flat  tomb- 
stone, ample  enough  for  all  the  sons  of 
Israel. 

The  wakefulness  of  long  weariness  had 
overtaken  us.  The  air  was  clear  as  glass, 
sprinkling  coU  dew  on  all  these  stones 
and  their  overshadowing  boughs.  We  ate 
ravenously  our  supper— a  very  stale  bun, 
three  sandwiches,  and  a  piece  of  chocolate. 
And  we  talked  and  talked,  ojtttv  voices  very 
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strange  and  hollow  to  us  in  this  heedful 
solitude.  But  at  last  we  fell  silent ;  for  it 
began  to  be  cold,  and  the  hour  late,  when 
the  heart  sinks,  and  words  lose  their  sure 
meaning  of  the  day. 

"  I  wonder,'*  she  said  softly,  with  face 
averted,  "when  we— or  just  you— or  I — 
come  to  a  place  like  this  :  I  wonder,  shall 
we  forget  ?— be  forgotten,  do  you  think  ?  .  .  . 
These  are." 

**  In  time,**  I  answered. 

**  You  ?  " 

**  In  time.  Not  *  forget  '—but  remember, 
as  it  were,  with  all  the  hopelessness,  the 
helpless  burning  and  longing  gone.  In 
time,  don't  you  think?" 

*'  I  wonder,"  she  said  gravely.  ..."  And 
what  would  you  say  about  me,  if  you  had 
to— oa  my  stone,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Let's  see  what  they  did,"  I  said,  laughing. 

So,  no  moon  yet  shining,  I  took  out 
my  matchbox  and  counted  out  its  contents. 
**  Twenty-one,"  I  said  dubiously. 

"  Riches  ! "  she  replied.  **  You  see,  even 
if  we  used  two  for  a  tombstone,  that  would 
be  ten  and  a  tiny  one.  And  surely  there 
would  be  six  epitaphs  among  them.  It's 
very,  very  old,"  she  added,  peering  across 
the  huddled  graves. 

"I'm  afraid,  not  six,"  I  said.  "Mrs. 
Grundy  hates  the  sight  of  them.  They 
frighten  her." 

"  I  don't  somehow  think,  you  know," 
she  answered,  smiling  faintly  through  the 
shadowiness  at  me,  "  I  don't  think  anyb:dy 
ever  was  here  but  you  and  I.  It's  just 
between  real  and  dream — like  all  the  beiit 
things." 

So  we  began,  stooping  together  over  the 
great  stone  that  had  befriended  us,  and 
spelled  out  the  one  word  only — "  MORS." 

The  dark,  flat  surface  was  quite  unbroken 
cls2  ;  our  little  flame  scarcely  illumined  its 
margin ;  it  languished  and  fell  from  my 
fingers. 

"  *  Mors.'  What  does  Mors  mean  ?  Was  it 
his  name,  or  his  initials,  or  is  it  a  charm  ?  " 

**  It  means— well,  Sleep,"  I  said,  "or  night- 
mare, or  dawn,  or  nothing,  or — it  might 
mean  anything." 

It  might  indeed,  even  to  us  two,  kneeling 
there  under  the  silent,  beautiful  arch  of 
night,  solitary  as  on  an  island  in  a  sea  of 
fathomless  peace. 

"  Well,  that's  one,"  she  said.  " '  Mors  '— 
how  dull  a  word  to  have  so  many  mean- 
ings ! " 


The  next  match  flared  in  vam  on 
mouldering  illegibility.  But  the  third  lasted 
us  out,  stooping  side  by  side,  and  reading 
together :  — 

Stranger,  where  I  at  peace  do  lie 
Make  less  ado  to  press  and  pry  ! 
Am  I  a  scoff  to  be  who  did 
Life  like  a  stallion  l)estride  ? 
Is  all  my  history  but  what 
A  fool  hath,  soon  as  read,  forgot  ? 
Put  back  my  weeds,  and  silent  be  : 
Leave  me  to  mine  own  company  ! 

We  made  haste  to  do  as  we  were  bid, 
confronted  by  phantom  eyes  so  dark  and 
piercing,  and  groped  our  way  on  to 
"  Susannah  Fry,  who,  after  a  life  sad  and 
disjointed,  fell  asleep  in  a  swoon  "  : — 

Here  sleep  I, 
Susannah  Fry, 
No  one  near  me, 
No  one  nigh  : 
Alone,  alone 
Beneath  a  stone, 
Dreaming  on, 
Dreaming  on. 
With  grass  for  tester 
And  coverlid, 
Dreaming  on 
As  I  always  did. 
"Weak  in  the  head" 
Maybe — who  knows? 
Susannah  Fry 
Under  the  rose. 

Under  the  rose  she  lay  indeed— a  great 
canopy  of  leaves  and  s\veetness  looming 
palely  in  the  night  darkne  s.  "  Six,"  I  said  : 
it  spluttered  and  hissed  i«  the  dewy  grass. 
But  our  seventh  rewarded  us  :— 

Here  lie  my  husbands,  One,  Two,  Three  : 

Still  as  men  ever  cculd  wish  to  l)e. 

As  for  my  Fourth,  well,  praised  be  God 

He  biiles  for  a  little  above  the  sod. 

But  his  knees  being  weak  and  his  eyeballs  dim, 

Heav'n  speed  at  last  I'll  wear  weeds  for  him. 

Thomas,  John,  Henry,  were  these  three's  names 

And  to  make  things  tidy,  I  adds  his— James. 

''■  I  think  ni  be  Thomas,"  1  said,  "  the 
unsuspecting." 

She  laughed  out  of  the  darkness.  "Hope 
on  ! "  she  said  ;  **  but  I  promise  you  shall 
never  be  James.  And  yet,  could  one  have 
too  much  of  such  a  good  thing  ? " 

Our  next  two  small  tapers  burned  over  a 
stone  only  the  boughs  of  a  great  yew  tree 
had  for  a  little  while  saved  fpm  extinction . 
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The  characters  were  very  worn  and  lichenous 
upon  its  blackened  surface  : — 

Here  rest  ye  bones  of  John 
Chrysiopher  Orcherdeson  : 
Lyf  he  lovede  merrilic 
Nowe  he  dolh  deathlie  lie  : 
All  ye  joye  from  his  brightc  face 
Quencht  in  this  biiler  place : 
With  grateful!  voice  then  say, 
Not  oures  but  Goddes  waye  ! 

I  counted  out  six  of  our  little  store  left 
into  a  hand  cold  and  small  and  very  dim. 
And  we  took  it  in  turn  to  choose  from  all 
the  grassy  mounds  and  stooping  stones. 
Two  were  incontinently  sacrificed :  one  to  a 
little  wind  from  over  the  countryside, 
smelling  of  honeysuckle  ;  one  to  a  bramble 
that  sought  to  catch  her  whom  I  ever  feared 
to  be  losing  ;  but  the  next  two  sufficed  for 
the  "  Shepherd." 

A  shepherd,  Ned  Vaughan, 
'Neath  this  tombstone  does  bide, 
His  crook  in  his  hand, 
And  his  dog  him  beside  : 
Bleak  and  cold  fell  ihe  snow 
On  Marchmallysdon  steep, 
And  folded  both  sheepdog 
And  Shepherd  in  Sleep. 

And  not  a  step  we  moved  till  a  little 
chaplet  of  fast-shut  bindweed  flowers  had 
been  woven  for  the  faithful  beast  beneath. 

Our  next  two  gleamed  on  a  tomb  raised  a 
little  from  the  ground,  with  a  green,  eyeless 
head  on  each  panel,  that  must  once  have 
been  cherubim  : — 

Here    rest    in    peace    Eliza    Drew    and    James 

Hanneway 
Whom  Death  haplessly  snatched  from  felicity. 

Kliza  and  James  in  this  sepulchre  tarry 

Till  God  with   His  trumpet  shall   call   them   to 

marry, 
Then   Angels   for   maids   to   the  Bride  shall   l>e 

given, 
And  loud  their  responses  shall  echo  in  Heaven. 
Though  Iheir  troth  'twill  be  long,  yet,  Death's 

shadows  once  past. 
They'll  not  laugh  less  sweetly  who  learn  to  laugh 

last. 

And  we  spent  two  more  on  a  little  old 
worn  stone  couched  all  askew,  and  nearly 
hidden  in  moss  : — 

Poore  Sam  Lover, 
Now  turf  do  cover  ; 
His  wildness  over. 


And  here  we  rested  awhile  to  clear  of 
weeds  the  grave  of  one  loved  once  so  well  as 
he.  "  There  !  Sam  Lover,"  she  said, "  nettles 
shall  not  sting  this  year."  And  at  that 
moment  the  first  green  pallor  of  the  moon 
showed  above  the  yews.  And,  distant  and 
companionable,  cock  answered  cock  across 
the  drowsy  acres.  But  even  when  she 
ascended  into  her  brightness,  the  moon  shone 
but  wanly,  and  cast  the  tiny  spire's  dark 
shadow  over  the  tombs  of  Frenchman  and 
Virgin. 

Here  sleeps  a  Frenchman  :— Would  I  could 

Grave  in  his  language  on  this  wood 

His  many  virtues,  grace  and  wit ! 

But  then  who'd  read  what  I  had  writ  ? 

O,  when  the  tongues  of  Babel  cease, 

One  word  were  all  sufficient — Peace! 

Sweet  English  grasses  waved  softly  over 
him  beyond  the  faint  moonlight :  and  covered 
as  deeply  the  grave  of  the  virgin  : 

Blessed  Mary,  pity  me, 
Who  was  a  Virgin  too  like  thee. 
But  had,  please  God,  no  little  son 
To  show'r  a  lifetime's  sorrows  on. 

And  it  was  perhaps  for  another  spinster  that 
the  last  of  our  twenty  one  battled  feebly 
against  moon  and  glimmering  dawn — 

Here's  Jane  Taylor, 
Sweet  Jane  Taylor, 

Dark, 

Wild, 
Dear  Jane  Taylor. 

A  bird  began  to  sing,  as  from  another 
country,  in  the  thick  leaves.  The  glowworms, 
like  tiny  lamplighters,  to  and  fro,  quenched 
their  flames  in  the  ways  of  the  fairies.  And 
very  cold  and  cheerless  we  sat  down  once 
more  to  await  the  sun's  rising.  It  was 
indeed  its  first  clear  beams,  putting  to  shame 
all  remembrance  of  night,  that  slanted  in 
gold  upon  a  little  odd  stone  at  our  feet, 
almost  hidden  in  bramble — 

Be  very  quiet  now  : 
A  child's  asleep 
In  this  small  cradle. 
In  this  shadow  deep  ! 

Somehow  or  other  in  this  very  sunshine  one 
seemed  to  see  clearly,  as  if  m  memory,  the 
little  sleeping  face  in  its  white  cap,  so  very 
still.  But  as  for  shadows— we  took  hands 
and  laughed  again  rather  forlornly  amid  so 
many  awakening  voices,  and  set  out  presently, 
as  gaily  as  might  be,  for  well-water,  break- 
fast and— Mrs.  Grundy.       ^^  , 
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THE    BELLS   OF   YULE. 

nPHE  bells  of  Yule  ring  loud  and  clear 
Across  the  threshold  of  the  year ; 
The  quiet  moon  is  rising  slow 
Beyond  the  margin  of  the  snow; 

The  white  glint  sparkles  far  and  near. 


How  long  have  those  old  sounds  been  dear 
How  long  have  we  from  youth  to  sear 
Re-heard  their  rippling  carol  flow, — 
The  bells  of  Yule ! 


Old  days  return ;  old  dreams  appear ; 

Old  conflicts  rise  of  Hope  and  Fear; 
And  yet,  with  all,  'tis  good  to  know 
Despite  Life's  change  of  kiss  and  blow. 

We  still  thank  God  to  hear  once  more 
The  bells  of  Yule  1 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
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RE  she  comes,"  said  the  fireman. 
The  driver  of  the  Cridh'ng- 
ton  "local"  leaned  from  his 
cab  and  glared  sulkily  through  the  night 
at  the  red  glow  of  the  Scotch  express. 

"  On'y  forty-seven  minutes  be'ind 
time,"  he  growled. 

"  You  can't  expect  ter  set  yer  watch 
by  'cr  on  Christmas  Eve,"  observed  the 
fireman,  cheerily. 

"  Christmas  be  blowed  !  "  retorted  the 
driver. 

The  station  shook  as  the  heavy  express 
swept  the  down-line  platform  with  the 
breath  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The 
signal-lamp  gleamed  red,  and  the  tail- 
lights  hurried  northwards.  The  young 
fireman  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
waiters  clearing  the  tables  in  the  dining- 
car.  He  asked  nothing  more  of  life 
than  the  privilege,  one  day,  of  driving 
the  Scotch  mail. 

An  eerie  pause,  and  then  the  "slip" 
glided  alongside  the  platform.  The  knot 
of  people  who  had  been  waiting,  with 
seasonable  patience,  upwards  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  waved  eagerly  to 
thc-ir  friends.  The  passengers  for 
Cridlington    bundled   out    of    the    warm 


carriages  and  made  a  dash  for  the  chilly 
little  "  local." 

Ominously  enough,  they  were  just 
thirteen  in  number.  The  first  to  cross 
the  platform  and  board  the  wailing  train 
was  a  labourer  named  William  Bolton. 
All  his  necessities  were  carried  in  a  red 
handerchief.  Mr.  Bolton  dropped  into 
the  corner  of  a  third-class  smoking- 
carriage,  banged  the  door  behind  him, 
threw  his  bundle  down  on  the  opposite 
seat,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  bowl  of  a 
short  clay  pipe,  lit  the  pipe,  spat  on  the 
floor,  and  pulled  up  the  window. 

Next  came  Mr.  Phihp  Cockayne  and 
Mr.  John  Oddy,  preceded  by  a  porter 
bearing  their  best-qualily-solid- leather 
suit-cases.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Cockayne 
looked  the  more  prosperous.  He  wore  a 
heavy  fur  coat,  and  a  fur  rug  dangled  from 
his  arm.  Mr.  Oddy's  plump  little  person 
was  wrapped  in  a  warm  ulster  that  had 
seen  plenty  of  wear.  On  his  head  was  an 
old,  comfortable-looking  cap,  and  in  his 
mouth  a  seasoned  pipe.  Both  men  were 
well  known  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
both  were  bound  for  the  Hydro,  at  Upper 
Cridlington.  They  had  met,  casually, 
on  the  train,  travelled  up  together,  and 
same  table.  Beyond  the 
were  writers,  the  two  had 


dined   at   the 
fact  that  both 
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little  in  common.  Mr.  Cockayne  (who 
had  a  private  income)  was  a  novelist 
of  the  Gissing  school.  Between  Philip 
Cockayne  and  life  as  it  is  lived  hung  a 
curtain  of  grey  fihn.  He  saw  humanity 
as  a  cyclist  in  smoked  glasses  sees  the 
glory  of  the  countryside  in  June. 

Mr.  John  Oddy,  for  his  part,  was 
content  to  trip  cheerfully  in  the  broad, 
safe  path  beaten  out  by  Charles  Dickens 
Both  men,  in  short,  ran  to  extremes,  for 
Mr.  Cockayne  prowled  as  persistently  in 
the  shadow  as  Mr.  Oddy  danced  obsti- 
nately in  the  sun.  Yet  one  of  them, 
maybe,  was  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  porter  ushered  them 
into  a  first-class  "smoker." 

Most  of  the  fateful  thirteen,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  bound  for  the  Hydro. 
Close  behind  the  two  novelists  came 
Miss  Phyllis  Muddock,  aged  nineteen, 
and  Miss  Joan  Muddock,  aged  sixteen. 
The  girls  were  cold  and  rather  tired,  but 
Joan  managed  to  find  something  amusing 
in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Oddy's  back,  whilst 
Phyllis  v;as  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
good-looking  boy  with  **R.J.C.F."  on  his 
bag  was  admiring  her  from  a  respectful 
distance.  She  wondered  whether  he  was 
going  to  the  Hydro.  He  looked  as 
though  he  would  be  able  to  waltz  fairly 
well. 

"  R.  J.  C.  F.'s  '^  full  name  was  Richard 
James  Cartwright  Forbes.  His  mother 
was  staying  at  the  Hydro.,  and  Richard 
was  to  join  her  there  for  Christmas.  He 
climbed  into  a  second-class  smoker, 
lowered  the  window,  and  hoped  and 
hoped  for  another  glimpse  of  Miss  Phyllis. 
As  it  hapi)ened,  Phyllis  did  pop  her  head 
out,  just  before  the  train  started,  to  see 
that  ihe  line  was  nice  and  clear. 

Then  there  was  the  Sleep  family,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleep,  Master 
Teddy  Sleep,  Baby  Sleep,  and  Mona, 
Baby  Sleep's  nurse.  The  Sleep  family 
shared  a  second-class  non-smoker  with 
their  parcels. 

A  pale,  clean-shaven,  stumpy  youth 
peered  through  the  window  of  the  com- 
partment occupied  by  Mr.  William  Bolton, 
turned  the  handle,  changed  his  mind 
suddenly,  and  boarded  the  train  higher 
up.  He  was  a  Swiss  waiter,  despatclied 
from  London  to  render  extra  assistance 
during  this  busy  Christmas  season  at  the 
Hydro.  Mr.  Bolton  thrust  his  head  out, 
and  called  after  the  waiter  to  know  if 
there  was  any  asterisked,  adjectived  reason 


"All  his  necessaries  were  carried  in  a  red 
handkerchief.  ' 

why  he  had  opened  the  door  and  left  it 
open.     The  waiter  did  not  explain. 

The  last  passenger  to  scramble  aboard 
was  Mrs.  Longer,  an  old  lady  whose 
daughter  Lizzie  had  married  a  wheelwright 
at  Cridlington,  and,  at  the  last  moment, 
had  found  herself  unable,  for  domestic 
reasons,  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  Christmas 
table.  Would  mother  come  and  look 
after  Harry  and  the  little  ones  a  bit? 

"  Look  alive  ! "  cried  the  guard. 

"  I  nearly  dropped  me  umbrella  in 
between  the  other  train  and  the " 

The  guard  slammed  the  door,  blew  his 
whistle,  and  waved  his  flag.  'I'he  cheery 
young  fireman  turned  the  hand-brake,  the 
grumpy  driver  started  his  engine,  and  the 
little  train,  with  its  complement  of  sixteen 
souls,    ran    out^gfj^  the   lighted   station, 
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bumped  over  the  points,  and  puffed 
importantly  along  the  single  branch  line 
that  led  to  Cridlington. 

IL 

A  short  shrill  scream  from  the  engine 
roused  Mr.  Philip  Cockayne,  with  a  start, 
from  his  light  doze.  "  Wliat's  that  ?  "  he 
cried. 

"Only  the  tunnel,"  said  Mr.  John 
Oddy,    smiling. 

Next  moment  the  disappearance  of  the 
stars  and  the  increased  roar  of  the  train 
told  them  that  they  were  passing  under 
Dead  Man^s  Hill. 

Mr.  Oddy  was  refilling  his  pipe.  The 
flame  of  the  match  flickered  in  the 
draught.  He  shielded  it  with  his  hand 
and  gave  one  puif.  Then  the  match  fell 
from  his  fingers  as  the  train,  with  a  violent 
jerk  and  a  harsh  grinding  that  told  of  brakes 
suddenly  applied,  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  What  the  devil's  wrong  now  ? " 
muttered  Mr.  Cockayne,  peevishly. 

Mr.  Oddy  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
windoAT.  Although  the  tunnel  was  a 
short  one,  he  could  see  no  light  ahead. 
Still,  it  was  a  fairly  dark  night. 

The  guard,  lamp  in  hand,  dropped 
from  his  van  to  the  line,  and  woilked 
quickly  towards  the  engine.  A  row  of 
heads  spoke  him  as  he  passed. 

"  VVha's  up  ? "  growled  Mr.  William 
Bolton. 

"Signals  against  us?"  suggested  Mr. 
Oddy. 

"  Didn't  you  stop  rather  suddenly  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Sleep. 

"  Want  any  help  ? "  This  from  the 
brave  Mr.  Cartwright. 

Mrs.  Longer,  the  Misses  Muddock,  and 
the  Swiss  waiter  said  nothing.  Mrs. 
Sleep  and  the  nurse  were  trying  to 
persuade  Baby  Sleep  to  justify  her 
patronymic,  and  Master  Sleep  had  his 
teeth  buried  in  a  large  bun  — the  last  of 
seven.  Mr.  Cockayne  was  snuggling  in 
the  collar  of  his  fur  coat. 

The  guard,  as  he  drew  near  the  engine, 
noted  the  figure  of  a  man  farther  along 
the  track.  This  person,  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  cheery  young  fireman,  was 
holding  a  lamp  above  his  head, 

"  What's  up?"  asked  the  guard. 

"  Can't  see  the  mouth  o'  the  tunnel," 
said  the  driver. 

"  We're  round  the  bend,  ain't  we  ?" 

"  Ay !  I  reckon  we're  nigh  the  mouth,  but 
I  don't  see  no  signal,  let  alone  starlight." 


The  fireman  came  hurrying  back  to  the 
engine.  His  face,  as  the  lamplight  fell 
on  it,  was  seen  by  the  driver  and  guard 
to  be  working  with  excitement. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  they  asked  together. 

"The  end  o'  the  blinkin'  tunnels  fell 
in,"  said  the  fireman. 

"  Fell  in  ! "  gasped  the  other  two. 

"  Ah.  There's  not  a  chink  big  enough 
to  squeeze  a  rat  through.  It's  just  a  solid 
mass  of  bricks  an'  earth.  We'd  best  run 
'er  out  afore  any  more  comes  down." 

He  jumped  aboard  the  engine,  and  the 
guard,  after  making  sure  that  none  of  the 
passengers  had  alighted,  followed. 

Slowly  the  little  train  backed  out  of  the 
death-trap.  At  any  moment,  as  the  three 
men  on  the  engine  knew  well,  every  soul 
aboard  might  be  crushed  to  pulp  beneath 
a  mass  of  earth  and  masonry.  The 
collapse  of  the  Cridlington  end  could  not 
have  occurred  many  minutes  ago. 

Now  they  were  very  near  the  gate  of 
safety.  The  young  fireman,  leaning  from 
the  engine,  could  see  the  shine  of  the  dis- 
tant signal-lamp  on  the  polished  metals. .  .  . 

Even  as  he  gazed,  though,  the  starlit 
opening  grew  blurred,  and  the  noise  of  a 
mighty  roaring  came  surging  up  the  narrow 
tunnel. 

"Stop  'er,  fer  God's  sake  !  "  shouted  the 
fireman. 

He  jammed  on  the  brake  as  the  driver 
shut  off  steam. 

For  three  awful  seconds  the  roaring 
noise  continued  'I'hen  it  ceased,  and  they 
could  hear  the  women  screaming  in  terror. 

The  other  end  of  the  tunnel  had  fallen 
in.  The  little  train,  at  present,  was  un- 
touched ;  but  sixteen  human  beings  were 
imprisoned  beneath  the  vast  mass  of  earth 
and  rock  that  went  by  the  name  of  Dead 
Man's  Hill. 

HL 

Mr.  John  Oddy  behaved  splendidly. 
It  was  he  that  popped  his  head  into  the 
Sleeps'  compartment,  and  assured  them, 
laughingly,  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  frightened  alx)ut.  It  was  he 
that  threatened  to  cuff  the  Swiss  waiter  if 
he  didn't  stop  wringing  his  hands  and 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  It  was  he 
that  congratulated  the  Misses  Muddock 
on  the  maternal  foresight  which  made 
them  the  lucky  owners  of  sandwiches  and 
claret,  and  he  that  advised  the  young  ladies 
to  fill  in  the  annoying  interval  with  supper. 

It  was  Mr.  John  Oddv, 
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Longer  felt  quite  sure  that  the  very  moment 
she  put  her  head  outside  the  door  of  her 
compartment  the  roof  would  fall  and 
crush  her  to  death. 

These  scruples,  however,  were  eventually 
overcome,  Mr.  Oddy's  final  argument 
being  the  promise  of  a  picnic.  He  him- 
self would  provide  a  flask  of  whisky-and- 
water,  some  biscuits,  and  a  couple  of 
apples.  Mr.  Cockayne  had  some  brandy- 
and-water  and  a  packet  of  sandwiches  ; 
the  Misses  Muddock  proposed  to  bring 
claret  and  more  sandwiches.  Mrs.  Sleep 
regretted  that  her  little  boy  had  eaten  the 
last  of  the  seven  buns,  but  she  still  had 
some  biscuits,  a  cake,  two  lemons,  and  a 
bottle  of  cold  tea.  Mr.  Richard  Cart- 
wright  unpacked  his  bag  and  produced  a 
box  of  cigars,  a  box  of  cigarettes,  and 
some  tobacco.  Further,  should  he  bring 
his  banjo  ?  He  wasn't  very  good  at  it, 
but  it  might  amuse  the  children.  "  By 
all  means,"  said  Mr.  John  Oddy. 

The  driver,  the  guard,  and  the  fireman 
had  examined  both  ends   of  the   tunnel 


carefully,  and  were  convinced  that,  even 
if  the  remainder  of  the  roof  held,  it  would 
be  several  hours  before  the  rescue-party 
could  get  at  them.  They  shunted  the 
train  very  cautiously  to  the  middle  of  the 
tunnel,  and  then,  as  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  joined  the  picnic. 

Mr.  Oddy  was  impressing  upon  the 
party  the  necessity  for  using  their  pro- 
visions sparingly. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  further  collapse,  but  one 
cannot  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
rescue-party  get  through  to  us.  It  may 
only  mean  a  matter  of  hours,  but  we 
should  be  exceedingly  foolish,  I  think, 
if  we  used  our  rations  extravagantly." 
And,  with  this  apology,  he  handed  Mr. 
William  Bolton  al30Ut  enough  whisky-and- 
water  to  fill  an  egg-cup.  Mr.  Bolton, 
looking  as  though  he  deplored  caution, 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp. 

The  Sleep  family  had  arranged  them- 
selves tidily  at  one  end  of  the  van.     Mr. 
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Cockayne,  feeling  rather  foolish,  was 
sitting  in  the  guard's  window-seat,  nibbling 
a  sandwich.  Phyllis  and  Joan  were 
perched  on  their  own  dress-baskets,  and 
near  ihem  sat  Mr.  Cartwright,  tuning  the 
banjo.  *'Tr^ 

The  Swiss  waiter's  main  desire  was  t^-  - 
keep  as  far  as  possible  from  Mr.  Bolton. 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  make 
himself  useful  by  exercising  his  profession. 
Mrs.  Longer,  her  tremors  subsided,  was 
dipping  a  biscuit  in  a  httle  brandy-and- 
water.  The  guard,  the  driver,  and  the 
fireman  sat  on  the  floor.  They  were 
polite  enough,  when  ihey  came  into  the 
van,  to  bare  their  heads,  but  Mr.  Oddy 
begged  them  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Richard  Cartwright  had  not 
exaggerated  when  he  described  himself 
as  an  indifferent  banjoist.  To  speak 
frankly,  he  played  so  abominably  badly 
that  Joan  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into 
her  mouth  and  Phyllis  took  an  inordinate 
interest  in  a  luggage-label.  This  was  how 
she  came  to  discover  that  John  Oddy,  the 
famous  novelist,  was  on  the  train. 

"  One  of  these  men,"  she  whispered  to 
Joan,  "  is  John  Oddy.  I  think  it  must 
be  the  little  flit  man  who's  taking  charge 
of  everybody." 

"  Yes  ! "  replied  Joan,  excitedly  ;  "  I 
recognise  him  now.  Don't  you  remember 
that  Nettie  had  a  picture-postcard  of 
him?" 

"  Of  course !  I  think  he's  rather 
sweet." 

"  He's  a  dear  !  "  agreed  Joan.  "  I  do 
wish  I  had  my  autograph-album  with  me  !  " 

"  It's  in  your  trunk,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  like  to  look  for  it 
before  all  these  people." 

"Nonsense !  I'll  get  mine  as  well.  It'll 
be  rather  fun  !  " 

Mr.  Oddy  was  surprised,  naturally 
enough,  when  two  dainty,  scented  auto- 
graph-albums were  suddenly  thrust  before 
him.  But  the  little  man  was  not  displeased. 
Even  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  seemed, 
his  adoring  readers  followed  him. 

"How  did  you  find  me  out?"  he  asked, 
as  he  wrote  his  name,  the  date,  and  the 
place  in  a  neat,  graceful  hand. 

"  By  the  lab — "  Joan  began,  but  her 
sister,  more  tactful,  cut  her  short. 

"  From  your  photographs,  Mr.  Oddy," 
she  said.  "  I  do  so  love  your  books ; 
but  I  never  dreamt  that  I  should  ever 
meet  you,  much  less  under  such  extra- 
ordinary conditions." 


Mr.  Oddy's  eyes  twinkled.  "By  the 
way,"  he  said,  mischievously,  "there's  a 
much  more  important  person  than  myself 
in  this  van.  Do  you  see  that  gentleman 
sitting  in  the  window-seat?  If  you  can 
get  his  autograph,  it  will  be  worth 
iaving." 

Mr.  Cockayne,  as  Oddy  knew,  looked 
with  lofty  disdain  upon  the  people  who 
put  such  requests  to  writers,  and  with 
even  loftier  disdain  upon  the  writers  who 
complied  with  them.  He  frowned  severely, 
therefore,  as  the  Misses  Muddock  a|> 
proached  with  open  albums,  but  the 
situation  was  so  peculiar  that  he  could  not 
very  well  refuse.  Impatiently  he  scrawled 
his  signature,  and  turned  again  to  his  book. 

Poor  dear  !  There  was  a  worse  trial  in 
front  of  him.  From  the  chatter  of  the 
girls  and  Mr.  Richard  Cartwright,  the 
other  passengers  gradually  realised  that 
there  were  two  **  story- w ri ters  "  among 
them.  Presently  the  guard,  egged  on  by 
the  driver  and  the  fireman,  stood  up  and 
publicly  requested  Mr.  Oddy  to  tell  them 
a  tale. 

Mr.  Oddy  laughed.  "On  one  condi 
tion, '  he  said. 

"  Name  it,  sir,"  replied  the  guard, 

"That  my  friend  in  the  corner,  Mr. 
Philip  Cockayne,  of  whom  you  have  all 
heard,  tells  one  after  me." 

Mr.  Cockayne  was  in  a  pretty  fix  now  I 
As  in  the  case  of  the  autograph-books,  if 
he  refused,  he  would  appear  incredibly 
churlish.  If  he  told  them  a  story  in  his 
own  vein,  he  would  depress  the  whole 
party  to  tears.  Finally,  if  he  juggled  with 
his  conscience  and  concocted  a  cheeiful 
tale,  Oddy  would  certainly  have  the  right 
to  laugh  at  him  when  they  were  eventually 
rescued  from  the  tunnel. 

"I'm  afiaid,"  he  stammered,  "one  of 
my  stories  would  be  hardly  suitable." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  retorted  the  gk^eful  Oddy. 
(How  he  would  amuse  the  men  at  the 
club  with  this  episode  if  ever  he  got 
back  ! )  "  Look  here  !  I'll  make  you 
an  offer,  Cockayne.  We  will  each  give 
briefly  our  own  account  of  this  little 
accident,  adding,  of  course,  an  imaginarj 
finish.     What  do  you  say  ?  *' 

"  Capital  !  "  cried  the  passengers  ;  and 
Mr.  Cockayne,  with  drooping  head,  mur- 
mured "  Very  well." 

John  Oddy  lit  a  cigar  and  plunged  into 
the  tale  without  delay.  He  was  a  good 
workman.  Mrs.  Longer  was  presently 
surprised    to    find    herself    cr)'ing    with 
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laughter  at  the  description  of  her  back- 
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The   one   gloomy   listener   was    Philip  those  who  praise  your  book  as  compared 

Cockayne.    Confound  John  Oddy  !    What  with  those  who  don't.) 

did  the    fellow   mean  by   letting  him    in  John  Oddy  finished  his  tale  in  this  way : 

for  tomfoolery  of  this  kind  ?     It  was  bad  *'The  last  sandwich  had  been  devoured, 

enough,  Heaven  knew,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  the  last  drain  of  whisky  absorbed.    Nothing 

beastly   tunnel   all   night,    without    being  now  remained  between  the  gallant  little 
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band  and  the  pangs  of  starvation  but 
ten  cigars  and  seven  cigarettes.  {Loud 
laughter^  Mrs.  Longer,  in  tearful  tones, 
lamented  the  fact  that  she  had  never 
been  taught,  as  a  child,  to  chew  tobacco. 
{Shrieks  of  laughter.) 

"  But,  just  as  our  friends  had  reached 
the  stige  when  even  the  bravest  of  them 
was  compelled  to  admit  to  herself  that 
hope  must  now  be  abandoned,  a  faint 
hollow  cry  sounded  distinctly  through 
the  darkness  of  the  tunnel.  The  prisoners 
leapt  to  their  feet,  hurried  from  the  van, 
and  staggered  bravely  in  the  direction 
whence  that  cry  had  come.  {Great  ex- 
citement.) Mrs.  Longer  led  the  way  at  a 
canter.  {Renewed  merriment^  in  which 
Mr.  Philip  Cockayne  did  not  join ^ 

"  Joy  !  As  they  turned  t!ic  last  bend 
they  perceived  that  the  rays  of  a  lamp 
illumined  the  gloomy  passage.  What 
need  to  tell  more  ?  How  they  were 
restored  to  their  friends,  how  they  ate 
their  Christmas  dinner,  how  Mrs.  Longer 
carved  the  goose  in  her  daughter's  house, 
how  the  Sleep  family  slept  in  peace  at 
last,  and  how  Mr.  Richard  Cartwright  led 
out  the  beautiful  Miss  Phyllis  Muddock 
for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — shall  not  all 
these  things  be  found  in  the  story  told  by 
—Mr.  Philip  Cockayne  ?" 

Mr.  Oddy,  as  he  might  have  said 
himself,  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  tumult 
of  applause.  A  great  deal  of  laughing 
and  chatting  followed ;  and  then,  at  last, 
the  guard  called  upon  Mr.  Cockayne  to 
fulfil  his  pledge. 

The  pessimist,  irritated  beyond  measure 
by  what  he  considered  the  vacuity  of 
the  audience,  spared  their  feelings  not 
a  whit.  Having  delivered  himself  of  a 
few  scathing  remarks  on  the  folly  of 
keeping  up  Christmas  at  all,  he  proceeded 
to  describe  the  gloom  of  the  countryside 
as  seen  from  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage.  He  laid  particular  emphasis  on 
the  size  and  shape  of  Dead  Man's  Hill, 
rolling  the  sinister  name  off  his  tongue 
with  evident  relish. 

Mr.  Oddy  began  to  feel  uneasy.  So 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  cared 
not  a  jot  for  Cockayne's  horrors.  But 
the  fellow  might  have  some  consideration 
for  the  women  and  girls.  The  Sleep 
children,  luckily,  were  snoring  ;  but  old 
Mrs.  Longer's  eyes  were  beginning  to  get 
wide  with  renewed  terror,  Phyllis  and 
Joan  looked  as  though  they  would  burst 
into   tears,    Mr.  Cartwright   was    lighting 


cigarettes  at  a  great  rate,  whilst  the 
guard,  the  driver,  and  Mr.  William 
Bolton  stared  gloomily  at  their  feet. 

Apart  from  the  Sleep  children,  the  only 
people  utterly  unconcerned  were  the 
Swiss  waiter  and  the  young  fireman. 
The  former  did  not  understand  English, 
and  the  latter  had  left  the  van  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Oddy's  story. 

Philip  Cockayne,  thoroughly  enjoying 
these  tributes  to  his  talent,  drew  near 
to  the  peroration.  He  was  determined  to 
make  it  as  pcssimisdc  as  Oddy's  had 
been  optimistic. 

"  It  was  now  forty-eight  hours,"  he 
droned,  "since  the  last  morsel  of  food 
had  been  devoured,  the  last  drop  of  drink 
swallowed.  Even  Bolton,  the  burly 
labourer,  was  beginning  to  look  drawn 
and  pinched  about  the  mouth  and 
eyes." 

**  Vou  leave  my  mouth  and  eyes  alone," 
muttered  Mr.  Bolton. 

*'  But  the  end,"  Cockayne  continued, 
"  was  not  to  be  long  delayed.  Suddenly 
the  ominous  rumble  for  which,  half  un- 
consciously, they  had  all  been  listen- 
ing  " 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  Mr. 
William  Bolton.  *'  Chuck  it !  "  he  bellowed 
savagely.     "  D'ye  'ear  ?  " 

Mr.  Cockayne  paused.  Then,  with  a 
sardonic  grin,  he  bowed  to  Oddy.  **  A  critic 
after  your  own  heart,"  he  murmured. 

Before  the  smile  had  died  from  his 
features  a  cry  echoed  through  the  tunnel. 
"  Hi !  We're  saved  !  Conie  on  !  We're 
saved ! " 

It  was  the  young  fireman,  who  had 
been  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  and  heard 
the  ring  of  the  rescuers'  picks. 

That  night,  when  every  one  else  in  the 
Hydro,  was  asleep,  John  Oddy  and  Philip 
Cockayne  continued  their  old  argument. 
Oddy  was  radiant  with  triumph. 

"The  merest  accident,"  said  Cock- 
ayne. 

"Life  is  made  up  of  accidents,"  re- 
torted Oddy. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right,"  Cockayne 
conceded,  '*  to  give  that  sugary  lone  to 
your  story,  seeing  that  you  were  telling  it 
in  a  tunnel  that  might  have  collapsed  at 
any  moment  ;  but " 

Oddy  interrupted  him.  "  Is  not  life 
a  tunnel  ?  "  he  asked  softly.  *'  And  are 
we  not  all  waiting  for  the  cry  of  the 
rescuers  ?  " 

Cockayne  staredpigi^i.e^  by  GoOglc 


THE  STARLING'S  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 

BY   NORMAN   GALE. 


Illustrated  by  Patten  Wilson. 

WHERE  is  your  April  radiance  gone, 
You  damp  and  out-at-elbows  bird 
Now  speaking  in  this  biiter  tone 

Your  long  and  melancholy  word  ? 
Delights  for  lemon-coloured  bill 

In  winter  days  'tis  hard  to  see  ; 
But  you  are  counting  chances  still, 
Micawber  of  the  balcony  ! 

Humped  in  a  ball  of  discontent, 

The  whole  of  you  appears  to  cry 
For  flakes  of  manna  to  be  sent 

At  once  from  out  the  leaden  sky. 
Considering  life,  you  scarcely  note 

A  single  charni  upon  the  list, 
But  ponder  underneath  your  coat 

The  gospel  of  a  pessimist. 


The  bounty  of  the  summer  groves 

No  longer  satisfies  your  crop  ; 
You  sit  and  dream  about  my  loaves. 

The  bits  my  gold-haired  nieces  drop. 
And,  just  to  tell  us  you  are  near, 

Sudden  from  out  your  bosom  starts 
That  canting  whine — so  sad  !  so  clear  ! — 

To  move,  and  even  wound,  our  hearts. 

Take  out  the  jaundice  from  your  look, 

My  winged  relation  of  the  air  ! 
For  master,  mistress,  housemaid,  cook, 

Have  pleasant  odds-and-ends  to  spare. 
Two  eager  maids,  as  deputies 

Of  Santa  Glaus,  in  leaping  frocks 
Shall  race  to  spread  beneath  the  trees 

Micawber's  broken  Christmas-box  ! 
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MISS   PHYLLIS   DARE. 
A  sketch  from  life  by  A.  J.  Balliol  Salmon. 
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MISS  ZENA   DARE. 
A  sketch  front  life  by  A.  J.  Balliol  Salmon^  made  when  Miss  Dare  was  fourleen  years  of  age. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  TREE. 

[Showing  how  he  was  cured  of  his  Discontent  and  perished  in  a  Blaze  of  Glory.] 

ONE  winter's  night  when  the  snow  lay  deep,  And  the  earth 
beneath  it  was  fast  asleep,  And  the  dormice  were  snuggled 
all  cosy  and  warm  From  the  hurry-go-hullabaioo  of  the  storm,  -  -r 
A  droopledy  Tree  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  That  shivered  so  hard  he 
couldn't  keep  still.  Nursed  grumblesome  thoughts  in  his  silly  green 
head  Till  he  tumbled  the  flakes  from  his  branches,  and  said  : —  4-  -r 
**  Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  living  at  all.  For  a  fellow  like  me  who  am 
slender  and  small,  When  even  the  birds  say  Pm  feeble  and  bare, 
And  the  squirrels  turn  tail  and  visit  elsewhere  ?  My  bandj^- 
boughed  neighbours,  the  Holly  and  Oak,  They  put  on  the  airs  of 
superior  folk ;  And  to  hear  them  a-boasting,  you'd  think  they  were 
kings.  Because  they  are  made  into  tables  and  things.  It's  the  same 
with  the  Poplar,  the  same  with  the  Beech,  With  their  lofty  ideas 
and  their  loftier  speech  ;  They're  going  to  be  shipmasts  or  something 
at  sea.  And  declare  there's  no  use  for  a  scrubby  Fir-Tree."     -•-    -^    -f 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  the  Woodman  knew  better,  He 
chopped  down  the  Fir-Tree,  and  posted  a  letter,  Saying  'oping  as 
'ow  it  deserved  to  be  known  He'd  the  finest  young  Spruce  that  ever 
was  grown.  So  without  being  asked  if  he  liked  it  or  not.  Our  fidgety 
Friend  was  installed  in  a  pot  That  was  packed  to  the  brim  with 
sawdust  and  soil.  And  waistcoated  round  with  shining  tinfoil.  4-  -r  -1- 
This  startling  treatment  was  hardly  complete  When  he  found  himself 
carted  through  byway  and  street,  Till  they  bundled  him  in  through 
a  hospital  door.  And  dumped  him  down  in  Ward  Number  Four,  -f 
Now  the  sight  of  a  bandage,  the  taste  of  a  pill.  And  the  odours  cf 
physic  make  some  people  ill ;  But  he  grumbled  no  more,  so  beyond 
feeling  faint.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  no  complaint.  And 
yet  he  arrived  with  so  many  wraps,  You'd  have  thought  him  a 
patient,  or  postman,  perhaps ;  But  when  he  stood  up  in  his  garment 
so  green.  What  a  giant  he  looked  in  that  singular  scene !  -r  -f  4- 
Just  think  of  a  room  with  a  long  double  row  Of  fifty  wee  cots  all 
whiter  than  snow  ;  Though  at  each  little  house  in  that  invalid  Lane 
There  rested  a  Curly  Head  throbbing  with  pain.  But  once  in  a 
while,  when  the  aching  grew  numb.  Those  Crippled  Mites  dreamt  of 
the  revels  to  come,  Till  they  smiled  with  delight  in  their  slumber, 
and  then  They  whimpered,  and  turned  to  their  slumbers  again.    -  - 

The  Fir-Tree  was  tired,  and  sank  in  a  doze.  But  was  all  eyes  and 
ears  when  a  murmur  arose ;  He  watched  the  Nurse  bend  o'er  a 
sufferer's  bed  Till  his  wonderment  grew  to  a  whisper  that  said  : — 
'*  Wh}^  these  must  be  children  like  those  who  once  played  Through 
our  green  summer  woods,  and  were  glad  of  my  shade  ;  But  those 
were  all  laughter,  and  these  are  all  grief.  And  here  I'm  afraid  my 
shade's  no  relief.  Oh,  what  can  this  Pain  be,  that  I  never  feel,  And 
why  should  it  take  so  much  trouble  to  heal  ? "  The  thought  was  so 
sad  that  he  wept,  very  near,— Or   perhaps  'twas  a  snowflake  turned 


After  a  drawing  by  William  Hy«1e. 

"'The  finest  young  spruce  that  ever  was  grown.'"  ^^  ^ 
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into  a  tear.  To  hide  his  distress  from  inquisitive  sight,  He  was 
walled  there  and  then  with  a  curtain  of  white,  And  the  strange 
preparations  behind  the  scenes  Fairly  puzzled  the  heads  of  those 
bed-ridden  Weans,      j*     i     -i-     -i-     -i-     :•     -i-    -i-     i-     i-     i-    -i-    -i-     -i-    -i- 

At  last  there  arrived  one  radiant  day  When  the  Medicine  Men 
were  ordered  away,  And  rooms  full  of  Youngsters  all  trooped  into 
one,  To  share  in  the  frolic  and  shout  in  the  fun.  There  were  Bobbies 
and  Bessies,  and  Jennies  and  Jims,  With  the  usual  array  of  unusual 
limbs ;  There  was  Hobbling  Harry,  who  limped  upon  crutches,  And 
a  Motor  Boy  bragging  of  brakes  and  of  **  clutches."  If  you  gave  him 
the  word  he  was  oflF  like  a  shot,  A-trundling  along  till  his  wheels 
were  red-hot ;  He  was  sent  to  invite  the  Matron  and  all.  And  was 
back  in  a  trice  lest  the  curtain  should  fall,     i-     i-  -i-     1-    -r     -r     -j- 

Oh,  the  shout  that  went  up  when  the  Tree  came  to  sight,  All 
loaded  with  presents  and  blazing  with  light !  When  one  Chickabiddy- 
wink  crowed  in  her  glee, — **0h  my,  what  a  lufferly  Tissmas  Tee!" 
Eor  among  the  long  branches,  half  hidden  from  view.  Were  toys  of 
all  sorts  and  of  every  hue.  And  everywhere  else,  till  they  dazzled 
your  eyes.  There  were  candles  as  many  as  stars  in  the  skies,  -i-  -•- 
Oh,  the  toffee  and  trumpets,  and  watches  and  chains.  And  packed 
Noah*s  Arks,  tin  engines  and  trains.  Blue  sailors,  and  ships  that 
could  never  have  sunk.  And  a  button-eyed  elephant  dangling  his 
trunk!  There  were  chocolate  puppies  and  whiskcrful  cats.  And 
blinkable  dollies  and  squeakable  rats,  A  sturdy  red  Soldier  all  scarlet 
and  brave.  And  a  Banner  so  British  it  never  would  wave ;  Silver 
balls  on  elastic,  gold  beads  on  a  string.  Pink  pigs  that  would  grunt, 
bright  birds  on  the  wing.  And  topmost  of  everything,  shining  afar. 
Stood  a  flaxen-haired  Fairy  Queen  crowned  with  a  star,     -i-    -r    -^    -i- 

Then,  just  at  the  height  of  the  staring  and  wonder.  The  signal  was 
given  for  presents  and  plunder;  Each  Toddler  in  turn  got  the  thing 
he  desired.  And  at  every  fresh  gift  a  fat  cracker  was  fired.  •\-    4- 

So  when  all  the  romps  and  excitement  were  done.  And  the  weary- 
worn  Youngsters  went  off  one  by  one.  And  mumbled  their  prayers 
and  crept  to  their  beds.  With  their  treasures  all  cuddled  close 
under  their  heads, — Why,  you  couldn't  imagine  a  Fir-Tree  so  proud 
As  our  Friend  when  he  thought  of  that  happy  young  crowd ;  And 
he  said,  as  they  bundled  him  into  the  yard,  Where  the  snow  was 
adrift  and  the  wind  blowing  hard, — **  1  am  glad  1  was  born  neither 
Oak-Tree  nor  Beech,  For  lofty  ambitions  are  out  of  my  reach  ;  But 
if  Td  my  life  to  live  over  again,  Fd  spend  it  in  gladdening  Children. 
Amen!"     :     -1     -i-    -i- 
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(A   MONOLOGUE.) 


BY  CHARLES   H.   E.    BROOKFIELD. 

Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

Scene:  A  comfortably  furnished  sitting-room  in  Ashley  Residences.     Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  at  the 
door  ^saying  good-night  to  her  hnsband,  w/io  is  off  to  an  (rrening  conference  of  the  ''*■  Paleozoic  sJ' 


Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  :  All  right,  dear  !  I 
won't  come  to  the  door.  Come  home 
early.  Put  your  head  in  gendy,  and  if 
Tm  asleep  don't  wake  me,  because  I 
mightn*t  get  to  sleep  again.  But  if  Tm 
not  asleep  it  doesn't  matter.  Good- night 
• — for  the  present  I  Mind  you  have  a 
pleasant  evening  !  {turns  and  comes  down 
stage).  A  stupid  thing  to  say,  by  the  way, 
because  everybody  has  a  pleasant  evening 
if  they  can,  whether  they're  told  to  or  not. 
And  if  they're  going  to  have  an  ^//pleasant 
evening  no  amount  of  telling  will  make  it 
otherwise.  But  he's  sure  to  enjoy  himself 
to  night  with  his  friends — what  do  they 
call  themselves?  The  **  Paleozoics."  I 
know  they  meet  once  a  month  in  a  great 
room  in  Bloomsbury  somewhere — Tom 
took  me  there  one  day.  It's  decorated 
with  nothing  but  stone  knives  and  stone 
and   stone   spear-heads — and    they 


drink  Swizzle's  whisky  out  of  stone  bottles 
— and  eat  fossilised  sandwiches,  and  tell 
one  another  prehistoric  anecdotes,  and 
make  little  antediluvian  jokes,  and 
whisper  Neolithic  double-ententes.  I  don't 
think  /  should  find  it  particularly  lively — 
but  it  seems  to  amuse  Tom.  And  I 
think  I'm  a  very  lucky  woman  to  have  a 
husband  whose  entire  interest,  away  from 
home,  is  absorbed  in  anything  so  un- 
perturbing  as  nice  little  bits  of  cold  flint. 
Most  wives  must  have  such  a  terribly 
anxious  life.  Fancy  being  married  to  a 
painter — with  classical  proclivities  !  Or 
to  a  barrister — with  divorce-court  lean- 
ings I  Or  to  a  soldier  or  sailor,  or  to  a 
doctor,  or  even  to  a  curate — or  indeed, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  to  any  one 
except  to  Tom.  Of  course  lots  of  women 
are.  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  felt  nearly  as 
sorry  as  I  ought  to  have  felt  for  all  the 
poor  women  who  aren't  married  to  Tom. 
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Any  girl  who's  wise  should,  as  far  as  she 
can,  follow  my  example  and  marry  some- 
body employed  at  the  British  Museum. 
There's  a  nice  atmosphere  about  that 
place.  And  you  always  know  where  your 
husband  is,  which  is  a  great  thing.  And 
as  soon  as  the  staff  of  the  ^luseum 
gets  exhausted,  numerically  I  mean,  the 
Government  should  reinforce  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  marriage  market. 

Now,  there's  poor  little  Mrs.  Wedder- 
burn,  in  the  next  flat  upstairs.  No.  52. 
Her  husband's  a  stockbroker.  Now  I've 
grave  doubts  about  stockbrokers.  I  don't 
suppose  there's  much  romance  to  be  got 
out  of  stocks  and  shares,  but  it  can't  take 
long  to  buy  a  few  "  Buffles  "  or  to  sell  a 
few  "Aerated  Breads  "—and  they've  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  mischief.  And 
besides,  very  often  you  read  in  the  papers 
that  there's  '*  nothing  doing  "  in  the  City. 
Ha  I  {gives  a  little  snort).  Nothing  good 
— or  noble — or  elevating  doing,  I  dare  say. 
But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  all 
those  young  men  in  shiny  hats  sit  twirling 
their  thumbs  for  half  a  dozen  hours  or 
reading  im[)roving  books  ?  No  !  I  expect 
when  you  see  that  '*  Home  Railways 
passed  an  idle  day,"  Satan's  been  finding 
plenty  of  employment  for  every  one  of 
them.  And  nobody  any  the  wiser  !  The 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  secret  society — like 
the  Freemasons.  However,  if  when  Mr. 
Wedderburn  is  professing  to  be  "  carrying 
over,"  or  "  selling  for  a  fall,"  or  "  being  a 
bull,"  he's  really  doing  anything  wrong — 
he'll  only  have  himself  to  blame  if  Mrs. 
Wedderburn  should  take  it  into  her  head 
to  amuse  herself  in  her  own  way.  Of 
course  I  don't  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
she  does.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I 
shouldn't  find  fault  with  her  if  she  did.     I 

do  not  see    why  the   goose/^Qiildnilli>e 
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allowed  precisely  the  same  sauce  as  the 
gander.  She's  a  smartish  little  woman ; 
and  I  dare  say  some  men  would  call  her 
pretty.  At  all  events  she's  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  a  Butterfly  Stockbroker. 

I  hope  Tom  won't  be  very  late.  Not 
that  I  mind  his  "making  a  night  of  it" 
now  and  then — but  men  are  so  thoughtless. 
They  never  have  the  glass  of  the  hansom 
down  when  they  drive  home.  And  the 
night  air -or  rather  the  early  morning  air 

is {abrupt  pause.       She  sits  for  an 

instant  dumb- 
foundered).  I 
suppose  he's  got 
his  great-coat  ? 
He  surely  didn't 
go  out  just  as 
he  was — I  mean 
in  his  evening 
clothes,  with  his 
V-necked  waist- 
coat, and  nothing 
but  his  pique 
shirt  -  front  to 
protect  his  poor 
chest  ?  And  yet 
I  don't  remem- 
ber seeing  him 
put  on  his  coat 
\rises  and  walks 
briskly  outside^ 
and  returns  with 
great-coat).  No. 
Here  it  is.  What 
a  lunatic !  May 
is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous 
month  of  the 
year!  How 
often  haven't  I 
said  to  him, 
"  Till  May  is 
out — change  not 
your  clout"! 
It's  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
Providence  should  have  thought  fit  to 
give  Man  strength  and  health  and  energy, 
but  that  intelligence  should  have  been 
reserved  exclusively  for  Woman.  A 
woman  never  goes  out  without  thinking 
what  she's  put  on.  I've  a  great  mind 
to  send  a  boy-messenger  with  the  coat 
to  the  "  Paleozoics,"  only  I've  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  street.  I  presume 
he  has  his  latchkey.  Men  don't  carry 
that  in  their  great-coats,  I  suppose  {she 
feels  in  his  ticket- pocket).  It's  not  here 
{Takes  out  a  penny  box  of  matches)  Now 


"/  suppose  he's  got  his  great-coat?' 


that's  so  typical  of  a  man.  I've  given 
Tom  I  don't  know  how  many  little  fancy 
matchboxes  in  my  lime — yet  whenever 
you  call  upon  him  for  a  match,  he  always 
brings  out  an  ordinary  little  penny  box. 
I  gave  him  one  made  out  of  an  Australian 
bean,  with  "  To  my  darling "  written  on 
it — which  he  said  was  embarrassing — 
besides,  there  wasn't  any  rough  place  on 
it  to  strike  the  matches  on.  So  then  I 
gave  him  a  '*  puzzle  "  one ;  only  I  forgot 
to  ask  at  the  shop  how  it  opened— and  we 
never  contrived 
to  find  out. 
Then  I  gave 
him  one  which 
held  gold,  and 
stamps,  and  a 
pencil  and 
a  knife,  and  a 
thing  for  taking 
stones  out  of 
horses'  hoofs, 
and  a  bridge 
marker,  and  a 
lancet,  and  lots 
of  other  handy 
little  things. 
But  there's  only 
one  shop,  in 
Notting  Hill 
Gate,  where  they 
sell  matches 
small  enough  to 
go  into  it.  And 
besides  those,  I 
gave  him  a  steel 
and  agate,  which 
he  couldn't  get 
sparks  out  of, 
but  which  he 
used  to  hurt  his 
thumb  with 
dreadfully.  And 
once  the  long 
yellow  tinder  stuff  was  alight  when  he 
thought  it  wasn't,  and  it  partly  burned 
his  clothes.  And  I  gave  him  a  comic 
matchbox — which  had  a  spring,  and  when 
you  pressed  it  a  needle  came  out  and 
pricked  you.  I  think  it's  the  only  time 
I've  ever  seen  Tom  really  angry.  But  in 
any  case,  it's  absurd  of  him  to  carry  this 
common  little  penny  box  {throivs  it  on 
to  the  table).  What  are  these  ?  {pulls  out 
several  omnibus  tickets).  Now  that  is  good 
of  Tom  !  And  he  never  told  me  I  He's 
been  going  about  in  omnibuses,  and  he 
docs  hate  them  /^o.^^qQ^c^gfe      ^ 
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know  what  it  means !  He's  saving  up— 
to  get  me  a  i)irthday  present.  There's 
a  darling  old  Tom  !  {embraces  t/te  coat, 
and  kisses  ivhere  his  face  ivould  be).  I 
wonder  what  he'll  get  me.  I  know  what 
I  really  want.  And  that's  a  sable  to  go 
round  my  neck— a  really  good  one.  My 
old  one's  got  terribly 
shabby.  And  it 
wasn't  a  first-rate 
one  to  start  with  :  it 
always  had  a — kind 
of  a  Spring  Sale 
look  about  it.  I 
suppose  an  absolutely 
perfect  one  would 
cost  about  twenty 
guineas.  Now,  Tom  s 
cab  fare  is  eighteen- 
pence  each  way  to 
the  Museum  and 
back— so  the  omni- 
buses save  him  two- 
and-eightpence  a  day. 
Twenty  guineas  :  let 
me  see — a  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  days. 
.  .  .  It'll  take  him 
about  six  months  in 
omnibuses  to  get  me 
that  sable.  Poor 
dear!  But  it's  well 
worth  it.  I  wonder 
when  he  began  ? 
There's  only  about 
eight  penn'orth  here. 
A- 07V  1  see  wMiy  he 
bustled  off  in  such 
a  hurry  to-night.  I 
said  —  "  Surely  you 
don't  have  to  be  at 
your  *Paleozoics' 
before  nine.  It's 
only  a  few  minutes 
past  eight  now." 
"  Oh,  well,"  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  look  in 
at  the  *  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.'  There's 
a  book  in  the 
library  there  that  I 
want  to  see."  I  didn't 
think  of  it  at  the  time, — but  fancy  a 
IJritish  Museum  man  wanting  to  look 
into  his  club  to  see  a  book  in  the  library  ! 
You  can  as  well  imagine  a  Newcastle 
man  looking  in  at  his  club  to  stare  at  the 
coal-scuttle  !  No.  Poor  Tom  wanted  a 
little  extra  lime  because  he  was  going  by 


omnibus — and  all  about  the  *  O.xford  and 
Cambridge'  was  a  little  mild  taradiddle. 
I  do  hope  he's  inside,  and  not  silling 
shivering  on  don't  they  call  ii  the 
"  knife-board  "  ? 

I   w^onder  if  he   has   an)  thing    to    put 

round  his  neck  ?  {she  feels  in  one  of  the 

side  pockets).    There's 

no     muffler     here  — 

only    his {takes 

out  a  pair  of  rat/ter 
soiled  white  kid 
gloves).  Hullo! 
What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  ?  Upon  my 
word  !  That  can't  l)e 
another  little  bit  of 
economy.  He  can't 
be  wearing  out  his 
old  evening  gloves 
in  the  daytime,  in 
order  to  buy  his  wife 
sables.  .  .  .  When 
did  we  last  go  to  a 
dance  ?  Last  New 
Year's  Eve.  Nearly 
six  months  ago — at 
Aunt  Joanna's  at 
Turnham  Green. 
And  there  were  no 
cabs,  and  Tom  gave 
a  milkman  five 
shillings  to  drive  us 
to  an  underground 
station,  where  we 
caught  a  workmen's 
train.  He  can't  surely 
have  carried  these 
gloves  about  with  him 
ever  since,  out  of 
sentiment.  Let's  see 
where  he  has  been 
lately  of  an  evening 
—  when  he  hasn't 
been  at  home.  He's 
been  now  and  then 
on  Monday  nights  to 
play  chess  with  old 
Dr.  Maunder  —  he 
wouldn't  want  white 
gloves  for  that.  And 
we've  been  once 
or  twice  to  the  play — and  then  he  never 
wears  gloves,  as  I  like  him  to  hold  my 
hands,  I'm  so  nervous  in  cabs.  And  he*s 
run  out  once  or  twice  late,  to  ix)st  a  letter 
for  me.  Then  of  course  he  wouldn't 
require  white  gloves.  No.  Heil  have  to 
account  for  those.  But  that^s  where  the 
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unfairness  comes  in.  Men  are  such 
adepts  at  accounting  for  tilings.  They're 
never  taken  aback,  as  a  woman  would  be. 
I  believe  they're  taught  deceit  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  I  believe  it's  part  of 
the  curriculum — Classics,  Mathematics, 
History,  Modern  Languages,  Lyings  by 
competent  professors.  When  I  ask  Tom 
the  meaning  of  these  gloves  he  won't  be 
the  least  taken  aback. 
He'll  just  say  :  "  Oh,  yes. 
They're  Mr.  Plowden's. 
There  were  no  cases  the 
other  day  at  the  court,  so 
they  gave  him  a  pair  of 
white  gloves."  **  And  how 
did  vou  come  by  them, 
pray?"  I  shall  ask.  "Oh, 
he  sent  them  to  the  Briti^ih 
Museum  as  a  curiosity,  and 
I've  got  to  take  them  to 
be  cleaned."  Or  some- 
thing equally  preposterous. 
And  I  shall  believe  him,  just 
because  I'm  a  poor  little 
weak  confiding  woman.  .  .  . 
Now,  I've  not  an  inquisitive 
nature,  thank  goodness ! 
And  I'm  not  such  an  idiot 
as  to  be  jealous.  I've 
too  much  self-respect, 
and  too  high  an  opinion 
of  Tom's  good  taste — quite 
apart  from  his  morals. 
But  I  should  like  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  those 
gloves.  Sherlock  Holmes 
used  to  find  out  things 
with  much  less  to  go  on 
than  I  have.  If  a  murder 
had  been  committed  and 
a  chest  of  jewels  had  been 
stolen,  you  only  had  to 
show  Sherlock  Holmes  a 
Httle  bit  of  cigar  ash,  or 
a  dent  in  a  man's  hat, 
and  he'd  run  off  and  come 
back  directly  with  the 
murderer  in  one  hand  and 
the  chest  of  jewels  in  the  other.  And 
real  detectives  have  done  things  just  as 
wonderful.  I  suppose,  now,  in  this  case 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  first  look  at 
these  gloves  through  a  microscope  and 
find  they  weren't  real  kid.  Then  he'd 
find  out  the  only  shop  in  London  where 
they  sell  gloves  that  aren't  real  kid. 
Then  he'd  go  there  and  ask  .  .  .  But 
it's  no   Efood   soeculatiner  what  he  would 


have  done,  as  he  had  an  author  to  arrange 
everything  for  him. 

What  would  a  real  detective  do  ?  That's 
the  question.  I  know  !  He'd  look  and 
see  what  else  there  might  be  in  the 
pockets.  But  first,  I  think,  he'd  lock 
the  door  for  fear  of  interruption  {she  locks 
the  door.  She  fumbles  in  pockets  ;  throivs 
out  some  coppers  — an  evening  newspaper — 


"  What  would  a  real  detective  do  ?  " 

a  pencil — a  tobacco  pouch — then  discovers 
a  pass-out  check  Jor  the  *'  Empire  ").  And 
the  real  detective  would  be  right.  Here 
is  the  missing  link  !  '*  Empire  Theatre. 
May  2nd.  Promenade."  May  2nd  was 
a  Alonday.  Chess  with  Dr.  Maunder  ! 
All  right,  Tom  !  And  the  glib  story  he 
told  when  he  came  home.  He  talked 
about  "King's  gambits"  and  **  White 
Rooks"    and    "  Knitrhts'     uawns "     and 
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**  Stale  mates  "—as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth.  "  Quite  an  exciting 
tournament,"  he  said.  Tournament, 
indeed  !  But  that's  only  another  example 
of  the  effects  of  a  public-school  education. 
Ah !  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  frauds  !  If  any  one  had  told  me 
an  hour  ago  that  Tom  would  dream  of 
going  to  a  Music  Hall  .  .  .  {/freak).  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  only  the  other  day 
he  was  cleaning  his  pipe,  or  doing  some- 
thing mysterious  to  it,  with  a  fusee  and 
a  cork.  I  know  we  opened  all  the 
windows,  but  for  days  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  suggested  the  cremation  of  a 
Brahmin  wMdow.  And  all  the  time  he 
was  humming  a  song  about  **  Stop  your 
ticklin'."  1  took  it  to  be  some  archaic 
saga  which  he'd  learnt  from  one  of  his 
"  Paleozoic  "  friends.  It  shows  what  a 
mistake  it  is  to  be  too  confiding.  I  dare 
say  when  I'm  not  at  home  he  goes 
through  the  whole  repertoire  of  songs  and 
dances.  I  can  picture  him  at  the  Museum 
— in  the  Print  Room,  say,  or  among  the 
Elgin  marbles — amusing  his  friends 
with  imitations  of  Miss  Connie 
Ediss,  or  a  performance  of  a 
Bowery  cake-walk  !  If  he'd  only 
confided  in  me — that's  where  men 
are  so  heartbreakiti^ly  disap- 
pointing !  If  he'd  only  told  me 
frankly  in  what  direction  his  tastes 
lay !  If,  when  I've  been  singing 
to  him  **  Piccaninny  mine  -(Good- 
night," or  *'  Beloved,  it  is  morn," 
or  *'  I^raine,  Loraine,  Loree  " — he 
had  just  come  to  me  lovingly  and 
said,  "No,  my  darling — not  those. 
I've  had  a  long  wearying  day's 
work.  Your  poor  old  Tom's  soul 
wants  bracing,  brightening.  Sing 
me  *  Under  the  old  apple-tree,'  or 
*Some  one  ought  to  speak  to  Milly 
Simpson,'  or  *  See  you've  got  your 
old  brown  boots  on  ' ;  "  1  could  soon 
have  learnt  to  sing  that  kind  of 
song.  Love  makes  any  task  easy. 
For  Tom's  sake  I  might  even  have 
mastered  a  step  or  two.  .  .  .  But 
no!  he  prefers  to  "promenade" — 
to  rub  shoulders  with  the  scum  of 
the  earth  — to  sit  in  a  gilded  lounge 
lined  with  mirrors,  making  un- 
desirable acquamtances,  and  enter- 
tainmg  them  with  champagne.  No 
wonder  he  can't  afford  the  innocent 
necessity  of  a  hansoin  cab  to 
take     him     to     his     work    in    the 


morning !  In  future  I  shall  always 
suspect  men  who  travel  by  omnibus. 
It's  a  sign  they're  leading  a  double  life. 
They  sit  there,  trying  to  look  artless. 
They  have  their  tickets  punched  like 
anybody  else — just  to  take  home  and 
impress  their  wives.  They  gaze  with 
bloodshot,  lack-lustre  eyes  at  the  innocent 
advertisements  of  tonics  and  "  Fruit 
Salt."  And  all  the  time  their  minds  are 
back  in  the  haunts  of  the  night  before — 
in  tawdry  saloons,  chucking  barmaids 
under  the  chin.,  and  muttering  innuendoes 
to  gaudily  dressed  Phrynes,  who  echo 
profane  laughter !  And  with  all  this 
turmoil  going  on  in  his  fevered  brain,  the 
Lothario  in  disguise  will  lean  forward 
without  betraying  an  emotion,  and  say  to 
the  conductor,  in  the  voice  of  a  respectable 
middle-class  man,  **  Put  me  down  just 
this  side  of  the  Circus,  will  you?"  It's 
lucky  we  don't  know  the  biography  of  all 
the  people  we  meet  casually.  Why  !  it 
seems  we  don't  even  know  about  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us  !  .  .  . 
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{Walks  up  and  down.  Then  pauses. 
Looks  towards  coat)  Perhaps,  after  all, 
I've  been  a  little  unfair  on  Tom.  I  haven't 
yet  heard  his  account  of  it.  I  don't  really 
mind  his  having  looked  in  at  a  music 
hall.  He  may  have  gone  there  with  Dr. 
Maunder  after  the  chess  tournament.  Dr. 
Maunder  may  have  pressed  him  to  go, 
and  then  said,  "  Promise  you  won't  tell 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick."  But  even  then — 
I'd  rather  he'd  broken  his  word  to  old 
Maunder  than  kept  even  a  trifling  thing 
back  from  me.  /know  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
pretend  to  be  much  more  angry  than  I 
am.  I'll  be  furious— I'll  threaten  to  leave 
him — and  then  at  last  .  .  .  How  shall  I 
prove  to  him  that  I  wasn't  really  upset — 
that  it  was  all  a  practical  joke  ?  I  know  ! 
Of  course  !  I'll  write  him  a  note  and  put 
it  on  the  table,  and  so,  after  I've  flounced 
out  of  the  room  and  "  left  him  for  ever  " 
— he  shall  find  it  and  see  that  I  was  only 
making  believe.  Where's  a  piece  of 
paper  ?  {she  searches  in  her  desk  and  blot- 
ting-bo:)k  for  a  sheet  of  note-paper)  None 
there !  I  must  remember  to  get  some 
more  note-paper.  ...  I  wonder  if  Tom 
has  such  a  thing  as  a  half-sheet  in  his 
pocket  {she  feels  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
great- CO  at  —  takes  out  a  letter  in  an 
envelope — takes  the  letter  out  of  the  en- 
velopCy  which  she  drops  on  the  floor  — 
sees  that  there  is  a  clean  half-sheet). 
This  will  do  {goes  back  to  writing-desk). 
Now  what  shall  I  say  ?  **  You  old 
goose— I  wasn't  really  angry."  Because 
I'm  going  to  act  it  so  well  that  he'll 
think  I'm  furious  {sits  and  dips  her  pen). 
How  shall  I  begin  ? 

{Turns  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  reads) 
"  My  dearest  love."  What's  this  ?— "  My 
dearest  love."  What's  happened  ?  I  can't 
breathe.  My  heart's  stopped  {she  swoons 
for  a  few  seconds^  then  comes-to  again). 
What  was  it  upset  me  ?  Oh,  I  remember : 
that  letter  !  But  it  can't  be  real.  I  must 
have  had  a  delusion — a  waking  nightmare 
{comes  back  to  her  desk).  No — here  it  is 
{picks  up  letter  again) :  "  My  dearest 
love  " — signed  **  For  ever  and  ever  your 
loving  Floss."  So  .  .  .  everything's  over. 
My  life's  come  to  an  end.  I  suppose  it's 
wicked  to  be  as  happy  as  I  was.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  wicked.  Besides,  I  didn't 
make  myself  happy — it  was  Tom.  And 
yet  all  the  time  he  was  pretending.  When 
I've  gazed  into  his  eyes,  my  soul  burning 
itself  away  with  love  for  him,  and  he's 
looked    back    into     mine — there's    been 


another  face  on  his  retina,  another  image 
in  his  heart — he's  not  seen  me  at  all — 
I've  been  simply  a  substitute  for  **  his 
loving  Floss."  Who  can  she  be  ?  Where 
do  they  meet  ?  How  long  has  he  known 
her  ?  {she  breaks  down).  Oh,  I  wish  I'd 
never  found  it  out  {recovers  herself  as  well 
as  she  can),  I'd  better  know  all  there  is 
to  know  {takes  up  letter  again — reads), 
"  I'm  glad  you've  missed  me  so  while  I've 
been  away.  It  seems  years  till  Thursday, 
when  I  hope  to  be  back  in  my  darling's 
arms.  If  you  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
train,  it's  due  at  Waterloo  at  8.35  p.m. 
Thursday."  That's  to-day.  He's  gone 
to  Waterloo.  "I  had  this  -little  one 
done  to  send  you,  as  you  said  you  were  so 
impatient.  But  the  cabinets  which  I 
will  bring  are  much  better.  With  loads  of 
kisses."  ...  Ah  !  {she  gives  a  cry  and 
crumples  up  the  letter;  then,  cfter  a 
moment  of  col  lapse  ^  draws  herself  upright). 
Where  is  the  photograph  ?  Where  is  this 
ideal— for  whom  I'm  merely  locum  tenens 
{she  picks  up  envelope  and  finds  inside  a 
small  photograph:  she  gazes  at  it— at 
first  bewildered).  Surely  I  can't  be  mis- 
taken ?  It  /V— yes,  it  is  Mrs.  Wedder- 
burn— the  woman  upstairs.  The  Pene- 
lope whose  patience  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
was  pitying  !  What  shall  I  do  !  I'll  tell 
her  husband  !  I  wonder  if  he's  there. 
I'll  go  and  see.  No!  He  might  hurt 
Tom.  What  do  I  care !  What's  Tom 
to  me  now  ?  And  yet  ...  (a  knock  at 
the  door).  The  door's  locked.  {Calls 
out)  Yes  ?  I  don't  want  even  Harriet  to 
see  that  I've  been  crying. 

Maid  {without) :  It's  a  note,  madam. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  (goes  to  the  door, 
takes  the  note,  opens  it  and  reads) :  "Mr. 
Wedderburn  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  .  .  .  ."  Can  he  suspect  ? 
I'll  warn  Tom  while  there's  yet  time.     I'll 

go  to  the  station.     I'll But  let's  see 

what  he  says  :  "and  regrets  to  have  to 
disturb  her  at  this  unreasonable  hour,  but 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  must  be  his 
excuse.  Mr.  Wedderburn  has  been  m- 
formed  " — I'm  trembling  all  over.  I  shall 
swear  Tom's  never  left  my  side  day  or 
night — "  Mr.  Wedderburn  has  been  m- 
formed  that  Jacob,  the  house  porter,  has 
in  error  placed  Mr.  Wedderburn's  over- 
coat in  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  hall."  What  ? 
"Should  this  be  the  case,  will  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  kindly  return  it  at  once,  as 
Mr.  Wedderburn  is  anxious  to  go  to  meet 
a    train    whic^igi^i^  ^(JiggJcJglgrloo   at 
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8.35."  {She  is  absolutely  flabbergasted ; 
turns  to  the  coat,  then  catches  sight  of  the 
envelope  on  the  floor,  which  she  picks 
up  and  reads )  \ 


of  coat).     Tell  him    it   was  a  mistake  of 

Jacob's— and    that   I'm   so   delighted.      I 

mean,   that   I'm   so   sorry    {smoothing  the 

letter     and 


*'  Horace  Wed- 
derburn,  Esq , 
52,  A  s  hi  e  y 
Residences, 
Victoria  Street, 
S.W."  Am  I 
mad  now,  or 
was  I  mad  just 
now?  T  h  e  n 
this  mischief  • 
making,  gossip- 
ing coat*  wasn't 
Tom's  at  all  ? 
And  he's  not  in 
love  with 
"  Floss,"  and  he 
hasn't  been  to 
the  "  Empire," 
doesn't  go 
omnibuses, 
he's  not 
going  to  give  me 
a  sable?  A 
succession  ol 
shocks  like  this, 
and  I  should 
very  soon  be 
forcing  my  way 
into  C  o 1 n  e  y 
Hatch. 

Maid  {ufith- 
out)  :  Ls  there 
any  answer, 
madam?  M  r . 
Wedderburn  is 
at  the  front 
door. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  :  No,  Harriet,  - 1 
mean  yes,  of  course.  Where  are  all  his 
things  ?  {picks  up  whatever  objects  she  can 
find  of  his  and  replaces  them  in  pockets 


and 

in 

and 


'ATr 


replacing  the 
photograph,  etc.). 
And  that  I  think 
it's  a  very  pretty 
likeness  of 
**  Floss."  No- 
no:  Don't  tell 
him  that.  Say, 
I  hope  he'll  find 
Mrs.  Wedder- 
burn is  the  better 
for  her  trip,  and 
that  I  wish  she'd 
come  and  have 
tea  with  me 
some  day. 

ALmd  {with- 
out): Very  good, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Kirk- 
pa  t  r  I  c  k  :  I 
must  send  her 
some  very  de- 
lightful present, 
without  telling 
her  why.  Dear 
"Flossie"  Wed- 
derburn !  And 
I  should  like  to 
get  something 
nice  for  Mr. 
Wedderburn— 
for  **  Horace." 
And  how  about 
Tom  ?  (glances 
at  herself  in 
mirror).     I'll  go 

and  make  myself  look  as  nice  as  I  can. 

And    then    I'll    sit    up   for   him.      And 

when  he  comes  home  I'll  ask  him  what 

he'd  like  best  in  the  world. 


W  edderburn  presents   hh  compliments  to 
Mrs.   Kirkpatrick,' 


Curtain. 
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JNTIE  !  No,  no,  no !  I 

will    he     good.      Oh, 

I  will  I "      The    little  weak  voice   came 

from  the  other  side  of  the  locked  attic 

door. 

**  You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before,"  said  the  strong,  sharp  voice 
outside. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  naughty.  I 
didn't,  truly." 

"  It's  not  what  you  mean,  miss,  it's 
what  you  do.  I'll  teach  you  not  to 
mean,  my  lady." 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  last  words  dried 
the  child's  tears.  "  Very  well,  then,"  she 
screamed,  *'  I  won't  be  good  ;  I  won't  try 
to  be  good.  I  thought  you'd  like  your 
nasty  old  garden  weeded.  I  onjy  did  it 
to  please  you.  How  was  I  to  know  it 
was  turnips?  It  looked  just  like  weeds." 
Then  came  a  pause,  then  another  shriek. 
"Oh,  Auntie,  don't!  Oh,  let  me  out — 
let  me  out !  " 

"  I'll  not  let  you  out  till  I've  broken 
your  spirit,  my  girl  ;  you  may  rely  on 
that." 

The  sharp  voice  stopped  abruptly  on 
a  high  note  ;  determined  feet  in  strong 
boots  sounded  on  the  stairs — fainter, 
fainter ;  a  door  slammed  below  with  a 
dreadful  definiteness,  and  Elsie  was  left 
alone,  to  wonder  how  soon  her  spirit 
w^ould  break  —for  at  no  less  a  price,  it 
appeared,  could  freedom  be  bought. 

The   outlook   seemed  hopeless.      The 


martyrs  and  heroines,  with  whom  Elsie 
usually  identified  herself,  /Aeir  spirit  had 
never  been  broken  ;  not  chains  nor  the 
rack  nor  the  fiery  stake  itself  had  even 
weakened  them.  Imprisonment  in  an 
attic  would  to  them  have  been  luxury 
compared  with  the  boiling  oil  and  the 
smoking  faggots  and  all  the  intimate 
cruelties  of  mysterious  instruments  of 
steel  and  leather,  in  cold  dungeons,  lit 
only  by  the  dull  flare  of  torches  and  the 
bright,  watchful  eyes  of  inquisitors. 

A  month  in  the  house  of  "  Auntie " 
self-styled,  and  really  only  an  unrelated 
Mrs.  Staines,  paid  to  take  care  of  the 
child,  had  held  but  one  interest — Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs.  It  was  a  horrible  book 
—  the  thick  oleographs,  their  guarding 
sheets  of  ti.ssue  paper  sticking  to  the 
prints  like  bandages  to  a  wound  .  .  .  Elsie 
knew  all  about  wounds  :  she  had  had  one 
herself  Only  a  scalded  hand,  it  is  true, 
but  a  wound  is  a  wound,  all  the  world 
over.  It  was  a  book  that  made  you 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  it  was  a  book 
you  could  not  help  reading.  And  now 
it  seemed  as  though  it  might  at  last  help, 
and  not  merely  sicken  and  terrify.  But 
the  help  was  frail,  and  broke  almost 
instantly  on  the  thought.  "  T/iey  were 
brave  because  they  were  good  :  how  can 
I  be  brave  when  there's  nothing  to  be 
brave  about  except  me  not  knowing  the 
difference  between  turnips  and  weeds?" 

She  sank  down,  a  huddled  black  bunch 
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on  the  bare  attic  floor,  and  called  wildly 

to  some  one  who  could  not  answer  her. 

Her  frock  was  black  because  the  one  who 

always    used    to 

answer  could  not 

answer    any 

more.     And  her 

father     was     in 

India,  where  you 

cannot     answer, 

or     even     hear, 

your    little    girl, 

however      much 

she   cries    in 

England. 

"  I  won't  cry," 
said  Elsie,  sob- 
bing as  violently 
as  ever.  "  I  can 
be  brave,  even 
if  I'm  not  a 
saint  but  only 
a  turnip-mis- 
taker,  ril  be  a 
tame   a   mouse  !  " 


'Elale  started,  and  saw  the  head  of  a  blacH  bird 
peering  at  her  through  the  square  opening  that 
leads  to  the  chimney." 


Bastille  prisoner,  and 
She  dried  her  eyes, 
though  the  bosom  of  the  black  frock  still 
heaved  like  the  sea  after  a  storm,  and 
looked  about  for  a  mouse  to  tame.  One 
could  not  begin  too  soon.  But  unfortu- 
nately there  seemed  to  be  no  mouse  at 
liberty  just  then.  There  were  mouse- 
holes  right  enough,  all  round  the  wainscot, 
and  in  the  broad,  time-worn  boards  of  the 
old  floor.     But  never  a  mouse. 

"  Mouse,  mouse  ! "  Elsie  called  softly. 
"  Mousie,  mousie,  come  and  be  tamed !  " 

Not  a  mouse  replied. 

The  attic  was  perfectly  empty  and 
dreadfully  clean.  The  other  atlic,  Elsie 
knew,  had  lots  of  interesting  things  in 
it — old  furniture  and  saddles,  and  sacks 
of  seed  potatoes, — but  in  this  attic 
nothing.  Not  so  much  as  a  bit  of  string 
on  the  floor  that  one  could  make  knots 
in,  or  twist  round  one's  finger  till  it  made 
the  red  ridges  that  are  so  interesting  to 
look  at  afterwards  ;  not  even  a  piece  of 
paper  in  the  draughty,  cold  fireplace,  that 
one  could  make  paper  boats  of,  or  prick 
letters  in  with  a  pin  or  the  tag  of  one's 
shoelaces. 

As  she  stooped  to  see  whether  under 
the  grate  some  old  matchbox  or  bit  of 
twig  might  have  escaped  the  broom,  she 
saw  suddenly  what  she  had  wanted  most 
— a  mouse.  It  was  lying  on  its  side. 
She  put  out  her  hand  very  slowly  and 
gently,  and  whispered  in  her  softest 
tones  :   "  Wake   up.       Mousie,   wake   up. 


and  come  and  be  tamed."  But  the 
mouse  never  moved.  And  when  she  took 
it  in  her  hand  it  was  cold. 

"Oh,"  she 
moaned,  "youVe 
dead,  and  now 
I  can  never  tame 
you  "  ;  and  she 
sat  on  the  cold 
hearth  and  cried 
again,  with  the 
dead  mouse  in 
her  lap. 

"Don't  cry," 
said  somebody. 
"I'll  find  you 
something  to 
tame  —  if  you 
really  want  it." 

Elsie  started, 
and  saw  the  head 
of  a  black  bird 
peering  at  her 
through  the  square  opening  that  leads  to 
the  chimney.  The  edges  of  him  looked 
ragged  and  rainbow-coloured,  but  that  was 
because  she  saw  him  through  tears.  To  a 
tearless  eye  he  was  black  and  very  smooth 
and  sleek. 

"Oh  !  "  she  said,  and  nothing  more. 
"  Quite  so,"  said  the  bird  politely. 
"You  are  surprised  to  hear  me  speak, 
but  your  surprise  will  be,  of  course,  much 
less  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  really 
a  Prime  Minister  condemned  by  an 
Enchanter  to  wear  the  form  of  a  crow 
till  .  .  .  till  I  can  get  rid  of  it" 
"  Oh  !  "  said  Elsie. 

"Ves  indeed,"  said  the  Crow,  and 
suddenly  grew  smaller  till  he  could  come 
comfortably  through  the  square  opening 
He  did  this,  perched  on  the  top  bar  and 
hopped  to  the  floor.  And  there  he  got 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger.  Elsie  had  scrambled  to  her 
feet,  and  then  a  black  little  girl  of  eight 
and  of  the  usual  size  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  crow  as  big  as  a  man,  and  no 
doubt  as  old.     She  found  words  then. 

"  Oh,  don't  !  "  she  cried.  "  Don't  get 
any  bigger.     I  can't  bear  it." 

"  /  can't  do  it,"  said  the  Crow  kindly, 
"so  that's  all  right.  I  thought  you'd 
better  get  used  to  seeing  rather  large 
crows  before  I  take  you  to  Crownowland. 
We  nre  all  life-size  there." 

"  But  a  crow's  life-size  isn't  a  man's 
life-size,"  Elsie  managed  to  say. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is— when  it'raTi^/ichanted 
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Crow,"  the  bird  replied.  "  That  makes 
all  the  difference.  Now  you  were  saying 
you  wanted  to  tame  something.  If  you'll 
come  with  me  to  Crownowland  Til  show 
you  something  worth  taming." 

"  Is  Crow-what's-its-name  a  nice  place?" 
Elsie  asked  cautiously.  She  was,  some- 
how, not  so  very  frightened,  now\ 

**  Very,"  said  the  Crow. 

*'  Then  perhaps  I  shall  like  it  so  much 
I  shan't  want  to  be  taming  things." 

**  Oh  yes,  you  will,  when  you  know 
how  much  depends  on  it." 

*'  But  I  shouldn't  like,"  said  Elsie,  "  to 
go  up  the  chimney.  This  isn't  my  best 
frock,  of  course,  but  still  ..." 

*•  Quite  so,"  said  the  Crow.  "  I  only 
came  that  way  for  fun,  and  because  1  can 
fly.  You  shall  go  in  by  the  chief  gate  of 
the  Kingdom,  like  a  lady.     Do  come." 

But  Elsie  still  hesitated.  "  What  sort 
of  a  thing  is  it  you  want  me  to  tame  ?  " 
she  said  doubtfully. 

The  enormous  crow  hesitated.  "  A — 
a  sort  of  Lizard,"  it  said  at  last.  "  And  if 
you  can  only  tame  it  so  that  it  will  do 
what  you  tell  it  to,  you'll  save  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  we'll  put  up  a  statue  to 
you  ;  but  not  in  the  People's  Park,  unless 
they  wish  it,"  the  bird  added  mysteriously. 

**  I   should   like   to  save  a  kingdom," 


world  into  another,"  said  the  Crow.  "  Til 
take  you  through  the  nearest.  Allow 
me  !  "  It  put  its  wing  round  her  so  that 
her  face  nestled  against  the  black  softness 
of  the  under-wing  feathers.  It  was  warm 
and  dark  and  sleepy  there,  and  very 
comfortable.  For  a  moment  she  seemed 
to  swim  easily  in  a  soft  sea  of  dreams. 
Then,  with  a  little  shock,  she  found 
herself  standing  on  a  marble  terrace, 
looking  out  over  a  city  far  more  beautiful 
and  wonderful  than  she  had  ever  seen  or 
imagined.  The  great  man-sized  Crow  was 
by  her  side. 

"  Now,"  it  said,  pointing  with  the  longest 
of  its  long  black  w^ng-feathers,  **you  see 
this  beautiful  city  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Elsie,  "  of  course  I  do." 

"Well  ...  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you 
the  story,"  said  the  Crow,  **  but  it's  a  long 
time  ago,  and  I  hope  you  won't  think  the 
worse  of  us — because  we're  really  very 
sorry." 

"  If  you're  really  sorry,"  said  Elsie 
primly,  "of  course  it's  all  right." 

"  Unfortunately  it  isn't,"  said  the  Crow. 
"  You  see  the  great  square  down  there  ?  " 

Elsie  looked  down  on  a  square  of  green 
trees,  broken  a  little  towards  the  middle. 

"  Well,  that's  where  the  ...  .  where  it 
is — what  you've  got  to  tame,  you  know." 


*0h.   don't  I'  she  cried.     'Don't  get  any  bigger.    I  can't  bear  it. 


said   Elsie ;    "  and    I    like   lizards.      I've  "  But    what    did    you    do     that    was 

seen  lots  of  them  in  India."  wrong?" 

"Then  you'll  come  ?"  said  the  Crow.  "We    were    unkind,"   said    the    Crow 

"Yes.     But  how  do  we  go  ?"  slowly,    "and    unjust,    and    ungenerous. 

"  There  are  only  two  doors  out  of  this  We  had  servants  and  workpeople  doing 
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everything  for  us ;  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  be  kind.     And  we  weren't." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Elsie  feebly. 

"We  had  several  warnings,"  said  the 
Crow.  **  There  was  an  old  parchment, 
and  it  said  just  how  you  ought  to  behave 
and  all  that.  But  we  didn't  care  what  it 
said.  I  was  Court  Magician  as  well  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  I  ought  to  have 
known  better,  but  I  didn't.  We  all  wore 
frock-coats  and  high  hats  then,"  it  added 
sadly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Elsie,  her  eyes  wander- 
ing from  one  beautiful  building  to  another 
of  the  many  that  nestled  among  the  trees 
of  the  city. 

"And  the  old  parchment  said  that  if 
we  didn't  behave  well  our  bodies  would 
grow  like  our  souls.  But  we  didn't  think 
so.  And  then  all  in  a  minute  they  did — 
and  we  were  crows,  and  our  bodies  were 
as  black  as  our  souls.  Our  souls  are 
quite  white  now,"  it  added  reassuringly. 

"  But  what  was  the  dreadful  thing  you'd 
done?" 

"  We'd  been  unkind  to  the  people  who 
worked  for  us — not  given  them  enough 
food  or  clothes  or  fire,  and  at  last  we  took 
away  even  their  play.  There  was  a  big 
park  that  the  people  played  in,  and  we 
Duilt  a  wall  round  it  and  took  it  for  our- 
selves, and  the  King  was  going  to  set  a 
statue  of  himself  up  in  the  middle.  And 
then  before  we  could  begin  to  enjoy  it  we 
were  turned  into  big  black  crows;  and 
the  working  people  into  big  white  pigeons 
— and  they  can  go  where  they  like,  but 
we  have  to  stay  here  till  we've  tamed 
the  .  .  .  We  never  can  go  into  the  park, 
until  we've  settled  the  thing  that  guards 
it.  And  that  thing's  a  big  big  lizard — in 
fact it's  a  dragon  !  " 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Elsie ;  but  she  was  not  as 
frightened  as  the  Crow  seemed  to  expect. 
Because  every  now  and  then  she  had  felt 
sure  that  she  was  really  safe  in  her  own  bed, 
and  that  this  was  a  dream.  It  was  not  a 
dream,  but  the  belief  that  it  was  made  her 
very  brave,  and  she  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  could  settle  a  dragon,  if  necessary — a 
dream  dragon,  that  is.  And  the  rest  of 
the  time  she  thought  about  Foxe's  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  what  ?.  heroine  she  now  had 
the  chance  to  be. 

"  You  want  me  to  kill  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  no  I  To  tame  it,"  said  the  Crow. 
"  \ye've  tried  all  sorts  of  means— long 
whips,  like  people  tame  horses  with,  and 
red-hot  bars,  such  as  lion-tamers  use — and 


it's  all  been  perfectly  useless  ;  and  there 
the  dragon  lives,  and  will  live  till  some 
one  can  tame  him  and  get  him  to  follow 
them  like  a  tame  fawn,  and  eat  out  of  their 
hand." 

"  What  does  the  dragon  like  to  eat  ?  " 
Elsie  asked. 

"  Crows"  replied  the  other  in  an  un- 
comfortable whisper.  "  At  least  Fve  never 
known  it  eat  anything  else  !  " 

"  Am  I  to  try  to  tame  it  noiv  ?  "  Elsie 
asked. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  the  Crow.  "  Well 
have  a  banquet  in  your  honour,  and  you 
shall  have  tea  with  the  Princess." 

"  How  do  you  know  who  is  a  princess 
and  who's  not,  if  you're  all  crows  ?  "  Elsie 
asked. 

"  How  do  you  know  one  human  being 
from  another?"  the  Crow  replied. 
"  Besides  .  .  .  Come  on  to  the  Palace." 

It  led  her  along  the  terrace,  and  down 
some  marble  steps  to  a  small  arched  door, 
"  The  tradesmen's  entrance,"  it  explained. 
"  Excuse  it — the  courtiers  are  crowding  in 
by  the  front  door."  Then  through  long 
corridors  and  passages  they  went,  and  at 
last  into  the  throne-room.  Many  crows 
stood  about  in  respectful  attitudes.  On 
the  golden  throne,  leaning  a  gloomy  head 
upon  the  first  joint  of  his  right  wing,  the 
Sovereign  of  Crownowland  was  musing 
dejectedly.  A  little  girl  of  about  Ebie's 
age  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  nursing 
a  handsome  doll. 

"Who  is  the  little  girl?"  Elsie  asked. 

''Curtsey/  That's  the  Princess,"  the 
Prime-Minister  Crow  whispered ;  and 
Elsie  made  the  best  curtsey  she  could 
think  of  in  such  a  hurry.  "She  wasn't 
wicked  enough  to  be  turned  into  a  crow, 
or  poor  enough  to  be  turned  into  a  pigeon, 
so  she  remains  a  dear  little  girl,  just  as 
she  always  was." 

The  Princess  dropped  her  doll  and  ran 
down  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  meet 
Elsie. 

"  You  dear  ! "  she  said.  "  You've  come 
to  play  with  me,  haven't  you  ?  All  tiic 
little  girls  I  used  to  play  with  have  turned 
into  crows,  and  their  beaks  are  so  awkward 
at  doll's  tea-parties,  and  wings  are  no 
good  to  nurse  dollies  with.  Let's  have  a 
doll's  tea-party  nottf,  shall  we  ?  " 

"May  we?"  Elsie  looked  at  the  Crow 
King,  who  nodded  his  head  hopelessly. 
So,  hand  in  hand,  they  went.     ^^^\r> 

I  wonder  whether  you  have^(^4r- had 
the   run  of  a   perfectly  beautiful  oalactr 
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and  a  nursery  abso- 
lutely crammed  with 
all  the  toys  you  ever 
had  or  wanted  to  have  : 
dolls'  houses,  dolls' 
china  tea-sets,  rocking- 
horses,  bricks,  nine- 
l)ins,  paint-boxes, 
conjuring  tricks,  pewter 
dinner-services,  and 
any  number  of  dolls — 
all  most  agreeable  and 
distinguished.  If  you 
have,  you  may  perhaps 
he  able  Hiinlly  to  im- 
agine Elsie's  happiness. 
And  better  than  all 
the  toys  was  the 
Princess  Perdona — so 
gentle  and  kind  and 
jolly,  full  of  ideas  for 
games,  and  surrounded 
by  the  means  for  play- 
ing them.  Think  of 
it,  after  that  bare  attic, 
with  not  even  a  bit  of 
string  to  play  with, 
and  no  company  but 
the  poor  httle  dead 
mouse  ! 

There  is  no  room 
in  this  story  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  games  they 
had.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  time  went  by  so 
quickly  that  they  never  noticed  it  going, 
and  were  amazed  when  the  Crown  nurse- 
maid brought  in  the  Royal  tea-tray.  Tea 
was  a  beautiful  meal— with  pink  iced-cake 
in  it. 

Now,  all  the  time  that  these  glorious 
games  had  been  going  on,  and  this 
magnificent  tea,  the  wisest  crows  of 
Crownowland  had  been  holding  a  council. 
They  had  decided  that  there  was  no 
time  like  the  present,  and  that  Elsie  had 
better  try  to  tame  the  dragon  soon  as  late. 
"But,"  the  King  said,  **she  mustn't  run 
any  risks.  A  guard  of  fifty  stalwart  crows 
must  go  with  her,  and  if  the  dragon  shows 
the  least  temper,  fifty  crows  must  throw 
themselves  between  her  and  danger,  even 
if  it  cost  fifty-one  crow-lives.  For  I 
myself  will  lead  that  band.  Who  will 
volunteer  ?  " 

Volunteers,  to  the  number  of  some 
thousands,  insiantly  stepped  forward,  and 
the  Field  Marshal  selected  fifty  of  the 
strongest  crows. 


*'8he  found  herself  standing  on  a  marble  terrace,  looking  out  over  a  city  far 
more  beautiful  and  wonderful  than  she  had  ever  seen  or  imagined.*' 


And  then,  in  the  pleasant  pinknessof  the 
sunset,  Elsie  was  led  out  on  to  the  PalUce 
steps,  where  the  King  made  a  speech 
and  said  what  a  heroine  she  was,  and 
how  like  Joan  of  Arc.  And  the  crows 
who  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
tov»n  cheered  madly.  Did  you  ever  hear 
crows  cheering?    It  is  a  wonderful  sound. 

Then  Elsie  got  into  a  magnificent  gilt 
coach,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  with 
a  crow  at  the  head  of  each  horse.  The 
Princess  sat  with  her  on  the  blue  velvet 
cushions  and  held  her  hand. 

"  I  know  you'll  do  it,"  said  she;  "  you're 
so  brave  and  clever,  Elsie  !  " 

And  Elsie  felt  braver  than  before, 
although  now  it  did  not  seem  so  like  a 
dream.  But  she  thought  of  the  martyrs, 
and  held  Perdona's  hand  very  light. 

At  the  gates  of  the  green  park  the 
Princess  kissed  and  hugged  her  new  friend 
—  her  state  crown,  which  she  had  put  on  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  got  pushed  quite 
on  one  side  in  the  w^njnlj  ^of@f^g-|.^ 
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— and  Elsie  stepped  out  of  the  carriage. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  of  crows  round 
the  park  gates,  and  every  one  cheered 
and  shouted  "  Speech,  speech  !  " 

Elsie  got  as  far  as  *'  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men— Crows,  I  mean,"  and  then  she 
could  not  think  of  anything  more,  so  she 
simply  added,  "  Please  :  I'm  ready." 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  those 
crows  cheer. 

But  Elsie  wouldn't  have  the  escort. 

"It's  very  kind,"  she  said,  "but  the 
dragon  only  eats  crows,  and  I'm  not  a 
crow,  thank  goodness — I  mean  I'm  not 
a  crow,  and — if  I've  got  to  be  brave  I'd 
like  to  be  brave,  and  none  of  you  to  get 
eaten.  If  only  some  one  will  come  with 
me  to  show  me  the  way  and  then  run 
back  as  hard  as  he  can  when  we  get  near 
the  dragon.     Please  I " 

"  If  only  one  goes  /  shall  be  the  one," 
said  the  King.  And  he  and  Elsie  went 
through  the  great  gates  side  by  side.  She 
held  the  end  of  his  wing,  which  was 
the  nearest  they  could  get  to  hand  in 
hand. 

The  crowd  outside  waited  in  breathless 
silence.  Elsie  and  the  King  went  on 
through  the  winding  paths  of  the  People's 
Park.  And  by  the  winding  paths  they 
came  at  last  to  the  Dragon.  He  lay 
very  peacefully  on  a  great  stone  slab, 
his  enormous  bat-like  wings  spread  out 
on  the  grass  and  his  goldy-green  scales 
glittering  in  the  pretty  pink  sunset  light 

"  Go  back  !  "  said  Elsie. 

"No,"  said  the  King. 

"  If  you  don't,"  said  Elsie,  "/  won't  go 
on.  Seeing  a  crow  might  rouse  him  to 
fury,  or  give  him  an  appetite,  or  some- 
thing.    Do — do  go  !  " 

So  he  went,  but  not  far.  He  hid  be- 
hind a  tree,  and  from  its  shelter  he 
watched. 

Elsie  drew  a  long  breath.  Her  heart 
was  thumping  under  the  black  frock. 
"Suppose,"  she  thought,  "he  takes  me 
for  a  crow  ! "  But  she  thought  how  yellow 
her  hair  was,  and  decided  that  the  dragon 
would  be  certain  to  notice  that. 

"  Quick  march  ! "  she  said  to  herself : 
"remember  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  walked 
right  up  to  the  dragon.  It  never  moved, 
but  watched  her  suspiciously  out  of  its 
bright  green  eyes. 

'*  Dragon  dear ! "  she  said  in  her  clear 
little  voice. 

''  EhV  said  the  dragon,  in  tones  of 
extreme  astonishment. 


"  Dragon  dear,"  she  repeated,  "  do  you 
like  sugar  ?  " 

"  yifj,"  said  the  dragon. 

*Well,  I've  brought  you  some.  You 
won't  hurt  me  if  I  bring  it  to  you  ?  " 

The  dragon  violently  shook  its  vast 
head. 

"It's  not  much,"  said  Elsie,  "but  I 
saved  it  at  teatime.  Four  lumps.  T^o 
for  each  of  my  mugs  of  milk." 

She  laid  the  sugar  on  the  stone  slab  by 
the  dragon's  paw. 

It  turned  its  head  towards  the  sugar. 
The  pinky  sunset  light  fell  on  its  face,  and 
Elsie  saw  that  it  was  weeping  !  Great 
fat  tears  as  big  as  prize  pears  were 
coursing  down  its  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  said  Elsie  ;  "  don't  ciy  ! 
Poor  dragon,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  sobbed  the  dragon,  "  I'm  only 
so  glad  you've  come.  I — I've  been  so 
lonely.  No  one  to  love  me.  You  do 
love  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I — I'm  sure  I  shall  when  I  know  you 
better,"  said  Elsie  kindly. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,  dear,"  said  the 
dragon,  sniffing. 

It  is  no  joke  to  kiss  a  dragon.  But 
Elsie  did  it— somewhere  on  the  hard 
green  wrinkles  of  its  forehead. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  dragon, 
brushing  away  its  tears  with  the  tip  of 
its  tail.  "That  breaks  the  charm.  I 
can  move  now.  And  I've  got  back  all 
my  lost  wisdom.  Come  along — I  do 
want  my  tea  1 " 

So,  to  the  waiting  crowd  at  the  gate 
came  Elsie  and  the  dragon  side  by  side. 
And  at  sight  of  the  dragon,  tamed,  a  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  ;  and  at 
that  shout  each  one  in  the  crowd  turned 
quickly  to  the  next  one — for  it  was  the 
shout  of  men,  and  not  of  crows.  Because 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  dragon,  tamed, 
they  had  left  off  being  crows  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  once  again  were  men. 

The  King  came  running  through  the 
gates,  his  royal  robes  held  high,  so  that 
he  shouldn't  trip  over  them,  and  he  loo 
was  no  longer  a  crow,  but  a  man. 

And  what  did  Elsie  feel  after  being 
so  brave  ?  Well,  she  felt  that  she  would 
like  to  cry,  and  also  to  laugh,  and  she 
felt  that  she  loved  not  only  the  dragon, 
but  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
whole  world— even  Mrs.  Staines. 

She  rode  back  to  the  Palace  on  the 
dragon's  back. 

And  as  they  went  the  crowd  of  citizens 
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who  had  been  crows  met  ihe  crowd  of 
citizens  who  had  been  pigeons,  and  these 
were  poor  men  in  poor  clothes. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see 
how  the  ones  who  had  been  rich  and 
crows  ran  to  meet  the  ones  who  had  been 
pigeons  and  poor. 

"Come  and  stay  at  my  house,  brother," 
they  cried  to  those  who  had  no  homes. 
"  Brother,  I  have  many  coats ;  come  and 
choose  some,"  they  cried  to  the  ragged. 
"Come  and  feast  with  me!"  they  cried 
to  all.  And  the  rich  and  the  poor  went 
off  arm  in  arm  to  feast  and  be  glad  that 


really  make  up  their  minds  to  do  any- 
thing, difficulties  do  most  oddly  disappear. 

Wonderful  rejoicings  there  were.  The 
city  was  hung  with  flags  and  lamps. 
Bands  played— the  performers  a  little  out 
of  practice,  because,  of  course,  crows 
can't  play  the  flute  or  the  violin  or  the 
trombone — but  the  effect  was  very  gay 
indeed.  Then  came  the  time — it  was 
quite  dark  -  when  the  King  rose  up  on 
his  throne  and  spoke  ;  and  Elsie,  among 
all  her  new  friends,  listened  with  them  to 
his  words. 

**  Our  deliverer    Elsie,"  he  said,  **  was 


'•  Qreat  fat  tears  as  big  aa   prize  pears  were  coursing  down  Its  wrinkled  cheeks. " 


night,  and  the  next  day  to  work  side  by 
side.  "  For,"  said  the  King,  speaking 
with  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  tamed 
dragon,  *'  our  land  has  been  called  Crow- 
nowland.  But  we  are  no  longer  crows. 
We  are  just  men.  And  our  country 
shall  be  called  Justnowland  for  ever 
and  ever.  And  for  the  future  we  shall 
not  be  rich  and  poor,  but  fellow-workers, 
and  each  will  do  his  best  for  his  brothers 
and  his  own  city.  And  your  King  shall 
be  your  servant !  " 

I  don't  know  how  they  managed  this, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  think  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  about  it  when  the 
King   mentioned   it ;   and    when    people 


brought  hither  by  the  good  magic  of  our 
Chief  Mage  and  Prime  Minister.  She  has 
removed  the  enchantment  that  held  us ; 
and  the  dragon,  now  that  he  has  had  his 
tea  and  recovered  from  the  shock  of  being 
kindly  treated,  turns  out  to  be  the  second 
strongest  magician  in  the  world, — and  he 
will  help  us  and  advise  us,  so  lon^  as  we 
remember  that  we  are  all  brothers  and 
fellow-workers.  And  now  comes  the  time 
when  our  Elsie  must  return  to  her  own 
place,  or  another  go  in  her  stead.  But  we 
cannot  send  back  our  heroine,  our  de- 
liverer." i^Lortf^  loud  cheering.)  "  So  one 
shall  take  her  place.  My  daughter — — " 
The   end  of  the  sentence  waQtoll^in 
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shouts  of  admiration.  But  Elsie  stood 
up,  small  and  white  in  her  black  frock, 
and  said :  "  No,  thank  you.  Perdona 
would  simply  hate  it.  And  she  doesn't 
know  my  Daddy.  He'll  fetch  me  away 
from  Mrs.  Staines  some  day.  .  .  ." 

The  thought  of  her  daddy,  far  away  in 
India,  of  the  loneliness  of  Willow  P'arm, 
where  now  it  would  be  night  in  that 
horrible  bare  attic  where  the  poor  dead 
untameable  little  mouse  was,  nearly 
choked  Elsie.  It  was  so  bright  and  light 
and  good  and  kind  here.  And  India 
was  so  far  away.  Her  voice  stayed  a 
moment  on  ;;i  broken  note. 

**  I — I  .  .  .  ."  Then  she  spoke 
firmly. 

"  'I'hank  you  all  so  much,"  she  said — 
"  so  very  much.  I  do  love  you  all,  and 
it's  lovely  here.  But,  please,  I'd  like  to 
go  home  now." 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  silence  full 
of  love  and  understanding,  folded  his 
dark  cloak  round  her. 


It  was  dark  in  the  attic.     Elsie,  crouch- 
ing alone  in  the  blackness  by  the  fireplace 


where  the  dead  mouse  had  been,  put  out 
her  hand  to  touch  its  cold  fur. 


There  were  wheels  on  the  gravel  out- 
side—the knocker  swung  strongly — "^«/- 
tat-tat-tat— Ttf/ ./  Tat  T'  A  pause- 
voices— hasty  feet  in  strong  boots  sounded 
on  the  stairs,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 
The  door  opened  a  dazzling  crack,  then 
fully,  to  the  glare  of  a  lamp  carried  by 
Mrs.    Staines. 

**  Come  down  at  once.  I'm  sure 
you're  good  now,"  she  .said,  in  a  great 
hurry  and  in  a  new  honeyed  voice. 

But  there  were  other  feet  on  the  stairs — 
a  step  that  Elsie  knew.  "  Where's  my 
girl  ?  '  the  voice  she  knew  cried  cheerfully. 
But  under  the  cheerfulness  Elsie  heard 
something  other  and  dearer.  "  Where's 
my  girl?" 

After  all,  it  takes  less  than  a  month  to 
come  from  India  to  the  house  in  England 
where  one's  heart  is. 

Out  of  the  bare  attic  and  the  darkness 
Elsie  leapt  into  light,  into  arms  she  knew. 
"  Oh,  my  daddy,  my  daddy  !  "  she  cried. 
"How  glad  I  am  I  came  back  ! " 


GROWN-UPS- 

THERE  are  no  real  fairies,  r^rown-ups  say  so, 
Except  in  stories,  which  is  so  absurd — 
If  only  they  could  know  the  secrets  /  know, 
And  hear  the  things  I've  heard  ! 
I  know  what  the  thrush  near  the  nursery  window  sings 

In  the  lilac  bush  below. 
The  fairies  tell  me  heaps  and  heaps  of  things 
That  grown-ups  never  know. 

I  know  why  the  shadows  grow  so  long  and  glide 

Across  the  lawn,  beneath  the  poplars  tall  : 
It's  because  they  want  to  look  at  the  world  outside, 

They're  climbing  the  ivied  wall. 
I  know  what  the  butterfly  with  painted  wings 

Says  to  the  proud  red  rose. 
The  fairies  tell  me  heaps  and  heaps  of  things 

A  grown-up  never  knows. 

I  know  why  the  clouds,  with  which  the  sky  is  whitened, 

Hurry  along  so  very  very  fast : 
They  want  to  see  the  sunset,  and  are  frightened 

That  each  may  be  the  last. 
I  know  why  the  river  never  never  sleeps. 

Why  the  wind  comes  and  goes. 
The  fairies  tell  me  secrets,  heaps  and  heaps, 

A  grown-up  never  knows. 

^'B^Ki-^bT@l!J©gle 


THE  Blue  Lady  wailed  disconsolately 
in  the  panelled  room. 
In  her  mortal  life,  four  hundred 
years  before,  she  had  always  been  some- 
what behind  the  times  ;  and  now  she  was 
in  arrears  by  the  space  of  a  whole  Silly 
Season.  She  was  grappling  with  the 
stale  problem,  "  Do  we  Believe  ?  " 

The  Blue  I>ady  concluded,  emphati- 
cally, that  we  did  not  believe ;  and  hence 
her  wailing.  She  had  seen  the  age  of 
scepticism  coming.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  glad  years  men  had  crossed 
themselves  and  shuddered  when  she  went 
moaning  through  the  sombre  rooms  of 
Yewcroft  Hall.  Secure  in  her  reputation, 
she  had  been  content  once  only  in  the 
evening  to  interrupt  the  revelry,  and  then, 
conscious  that  all  eyes  had  been  upon 
her  stately  progress,  to  seek  contentedly 
her  spectral  couch.  But  with  the  growth 
of  science  had  risen  also  disbelief.  Once 
stage-coaches  were  discarded,  and  people 
came  to  Yewcroft  by  a  steam-drawn  train, 
she  felt  that  any  other  marvel  must  lose 
caste.  She  did  not  fail  to  observe  that, 
as  she  passed  along  the  rooms,  there 
were   those  who,   though  they  trembled, 


would  not  turn,  and  made  pretence  of 
not  observing  her.  Then  came  the 
hideous  day  on  which  the  Hall  harboured 
a  deputation  from  a  Society  of  Research, 
who  loaded  themselves  with  cameras, 
dull  l)Ooks,  and  revolvers,  before  spend- 
ing a  night  in  the  Panelled  Room.  The 
Blue  Lady,  as  became  a  self  respecting 
ghost,  slept  elsewhere,  and  would  not 
show  herself  to  these  ill  -  mannered 
creatures ;  so  that  next  day  the  Press 
declared  the  famous  Yewcroft  ghost  to 
be  a  myth.  This  was  terrible;  but  far 
worse  was  to  come. 

The  family  who  had  held  Yewcroft 
since  feudal  times,  the  Blue  Lady's  own 
family,  showed  with  old  agt  a  preference 
for  sleep,  and  inasmuch  as  an  ungrateful 
populace  refused  to  pay  them  for  this 
function,  reduced  means  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  Yewcroft.  It  was  taken 
by  Lord  Silthirsk,  who  had  made  tinned 
meat  and  a  million  by  methods  equally 
ambiguous.  He  turned  the  moss-hung 
chapel  into  a  garage,  and  fitted  electric 
light  throughout  the  Hall. 

The  Blue  Lady,  struck  in  every  vulner- 
able part,  resolved  to  drive  the  SJlthirsks 
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out.  For  the  first  three  days  of  their 
residence  she  missed  no  chance  of  float- 
ing in  on  Lady  Silthirsk  at  moments 
likely  to  embarrass  her.  Her  Ladyship 
showed  no  symptoms  of  annoyance  or  of 
fear,  though  sometimes,  if  not  alone,  she 
would  look  up  and  say,  "  Oh,  here's  that 
blue  one  again,"  in  tones  which  the  blue 
one  took  to  be  of  terror  cleverly  con- 
cealed. On  the  fourth  day  the  Silthirsks 
had  a  niece  to  stay,  and  the  Blue  Lady 
embraced  this  as  a  chance  to  learn  what 
real  impression  she  had  made.  Waiting 
till  dessert  was  on  the  table,  so  that  her 
Ladyship  might  not  think  it  necessary 
to  hide  her  fear  before  the  servants,  she 
swept  into  the  dining-room  and  passed 
close  beside  the  niece. 

Elfrida  shuddered.  "  What  was  that  ?" 
she  cried. 

"  What's  what  ?  "  asked  her  aunt ;  while 
her  uncle  said  "  Banana,"  and  fell  to  his 
dessert  again. 

"  No— something  cold  :  it  made  me 
shudder,  just  as  if  something  had  gone 
by." 

The  Blue  Lady,  ambushed  behind  a 
vast  tooled-leather  screen,  gloated  over 
her  success. 

"Oh,  thatV  said  Lady  Silthirsk: 
"  that's  one  of  the  fixtures — a  spook.  We 
rather  like  her— it's  so  picturesque  and 
old-worlci,  ain't  it  ?  Some  people  can  see 
her — /always  can.  She's  blue — quite  an 
inoffensive  mauvy  blue.  Oh,  I  distinctly 
like  her.  She's  a  novelty,  ye  know :  and 
she'll  be  so  cooling  in  the  summer ! " 

But  even  she  started  at  the  ghastly 
groan  which  issued  from  behind  the 
leather  screen. 

For  some  weeks  the  Blue  Lady  did 
not  deign  to  show  herself,  until  Lady 
Silthirsk  began  to  find  fault.  The  land- 
lord, she  implied,  had  swindled  her.  It 
became  clear  to  the  spectre  that  all  hopes 
of  driving  out  these  upstarts  by  terror  had 
been  idle  dreams. 

And  now,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  night 
dedicate  of  old  to  her  compatriots,  she 
had  given  herself  up  to  despair.  She  did 
not  even  care  to  walk.  She  wailed  dis- 
consolately in  the  Panelled  Room. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Gaunt  Baron 
found  her.  The  Gaunt  Baron  did  not 
belong  to  Yewcroft,  but  was  attached  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  now  empty.  With 
nobody  to  terrify  at  home,  he  found  visits 
to  the  Blue  Lady  a  not  unpleasing  variant 
of  the  monotony.     Except   that  she  was 


several  centuries  his  junior,  he  felt  for  her 
an  emotion  which  went  to  a  dangerous 
degree  beyond  respect.  He  was  pained 
to  find  her  wailing. 

"  What,  wailing  ! "  he  cried,  coming  on 
her  through  the  oaken  panels,  "  and  no- 
body to  hear  you  ?  " 

The  Blue  Lady  raised  a  tortured  face 
towards  him.  **  Who  would  not  wail  ? 
And  who  should  hear  me  ?  Fools  ! 
They  can  not  hear  me.  Many  of  them 
do  not  even  see  me.  Bah  !  They  have 
no  sense,  except  the  sense  of  taste :  with 
truffles  before  them,  they  see  nothing 
else." 

"  To-night  is  Christmas  Eve." 

The  Gaunt  Baron  made  the  suggestion 
in  a  mild,  kindly  way,  but  the  Blue  Lady 
turned  upon  him  almost  angrily,  as  though 
he  had  been  the  culprit. 

"Yes!  To-night  is  Christmas  Eve. 
And  what  are  they  doing  ?  Where  is  the 
Yule-log  ?  Where  is  the  wassail  ?  Where 
the  dim  light  of  glowing  embers  ?  They'll 
sit  in  the  glare  of  this  new  light— a  big 
party — and  play  what  they  call  Bridge ; 
and  if  they  feel  a  mystic  chill,  will  draw 
the  curtains  or  turn  the  hot-air  pipes  full 
on.  .  .  .  What  do  these  fools  know  about 
Romance  ?  The  word  is  dead.  I  saw 
some  of  their  novels  while  the  house  was 
shut.  Love  ?  Gallantry  ?  Nowhere  in 
the  volume.  A  knock-kneed  weakling 
making  love  to  his  friend's  wife,  or  two 
infants  puling  of  passion  like  mere  vulgar 
serfs.  .  .  .  Love,  for  these  people,  ends 
with  Marriage,  to  begin  again  after 
Divorce." 

"You  are  bitter."  The  Gaunt  Baron 
held  his  head  beneath  his  arm— a  fact 
which  gave  to  all  his  utterances  something 
of  the  tone  of  a  ventriloquist. 

"  Bitter  !  So  would  you  be  bitter  ! 
It's  all  very  well  for  you,  with  the  Manor 
empty ; — but  me,  with  these  vulgarians  ! 
....  Baron,  these  mortals  are  beating 
us  :  we're  pretty  well  played  out.  *  Played 
out ! '  Look  at  our  very  speech  :  they've 
ruined  that.  Do  I  speak  like  a  woman 
of  the  day  of  Good  Queen  Bess  ?  Do  you 
speak  like  a  baron  of— of  King — like  an 
ancient  baron  ?  " 

"You  do  not, — and  it  was  Stephen," 
said  the  Baron  quietly. 

"Mark  me,  Baron,  we  are  near  the 
end.  Either  Lady  Silthirsk  or  myself 
leaves  Yewcroft.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  a  self-respecting  spectre.  They  use 
the   headsman's   block   for  mounting  on 


"/f  ufas  thua  that  the  Oaunt  Baron  found  her." 
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their  horses.  If  I  cannot  drive  them  out, 
I  go, — and  where?  Well,  if  I  cannot 
leave  the  earth — oh,  why  was  I  ever 
murdered  ?— then  I  must  sleep  beneath 
the  hedges,  till  I  find  an  empty  house. 
Baron,  that  time  is  near.  I  have  tried 
everything,  and  nothing  seems  to  frighten 
them.  Lady  Silthirsk  serves  liqueurs  in 
the  old  Banquet  Hall  at  midnight,  and  as 
I  don't  appear, — as  though  I  should ! — 
she  says  the  theatre  is  closed  for  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  Oh,  it  is  unbearable, 
unbearable  !  " 

"  Dear  lady,"  answered  the  Gaunt 
Baron,  "do  not  despair.  I  managed  to 
say,  some  minutes  ago,  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Let  me  explain.  It  is  now 
close  upon  the  hour  of  midnight — the 
time  and  day  on  which  we  ghosts  are 
thought  by  men  to  have  our  greatest 
power.  Even  those  who  don't  believe  in 
us  are  a  little  influenced  by  the  tradition. 
As  twelve  strikes  every  one  is  half  ex- 
pectant. That  is  your  moment.  Burst 
upon  them,  wailing  and  raving.  They 
are  sure  to  see.  Some  of  the  guests  will 
insist  on  leaving  Yewcroft,  and  the 
Silthirsks  will  not  like  a  house  where 
parties  are  impossible.  Quick  !  There 
IS  the  gurgle  that  preludes  the  hall-clock's 
striking.  In  three  minutes  midnight  will 
be  here.  Hasten,  sweet  dame,  hasten ! 
I  will  be  at  hand  to  watch  you." 


DoA'nstairs,  during  this  dialogue,  Lady 
Silthirsk  had  been  talking  to  her  niece. 
"  Elfrida,  dear,  in  a  few  minutes  they'll 
all  be  here  for  the  midnight  s/ance ;  and 
I  have  something  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
first." 

"  Why,  what  is  it,  auntie  ? "  asked 
Elfrida:   "you  look   terribly  serious." 

"  I  am  serious,  darling  girl.  Let  me 
be  frank.  I  think  it  is  time  that  you 
were  married — not  only,  understand,  be- 
cause of  your  poor  parents,  but  also  for 
your  own  happinets.  And  when  I  see  a 
man  who  can  make  you  both  rich  and 
happy,  well " 

**  Hut  who  ?"  interrupted  Elfrida. 

"  IF/io  ?  My  dear  girl,  are  you  blind  ! 
Why,  Bobby  ! " 

"  Lord  Bancourt?" 

"  Yes,  '  Lord  Bancourt ' !  Don't  look 
as  though  1  had  shot  you  !  Why,  you 
silly  dear  thing,  you  must  know  Bobby  is 
madly  in  love  with  you.  All  this  week  he 
has  followed  you  about  like  an  obedient 


dog,  and  all  the  week  you've  ignored  him 
as  though  he  were  a  naughty  mongrel  !  " 

"  Why,  I'm  sure  I've  treated  him  just 
like  anybody  else.     I  never " 

"  My  dear  Elfrida,  you  will  be  the 
death  of  me  I  Do  you  think  he  wants 
no  more  of  you  ?  Are  you  living  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  is  this  the  Twencentury  ? 
Do  you  expect  him  to  come  and  steal  you 
away  by  night  and  force  ?  Nowadays  the 
girl  must  do  her  part.  Bobby  is  a  splendid 
fellow,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  rich,  young, 
passably  good-looking " 

*'  I  think  he's  handsome,  decidedly," 
Elfrida  said,  without  a  thought,  and  then 
blushed  scarlet. 

Her  aunt  laughed.  "And  7  think 
you're  in  love  with  him,"  she  said.  **  I 
know  he  only  wants  a  little  encouragement 
— not  quite  so  much  ice  to  the  square 
inch,  my  dear  !  W^on't  you  try,  for  my 
sake?" 

"  I'll  try,  auntie,  yes :  I  could  be  very, 
very  happy  with  him — if  he  asked  me  : 
but  I  don't  think  I  could — it's  so 
hard " 

I^dy  Silthirsk  kissed  her.  "  I  don't  ask 
anything,  you  little  goose,  except  that 
you  should  be  just  humanly  kind  to  poor 
Bobby~I  think  he'll  do  the  rest !  " 

"  I'll  fry,"  said  Elfrida  dubiously. 

Her  aunt,  she  reflected,  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  see  how  terrible  it  would  be  if 
people  should  believe  her  to  be  "  angling  " 
for  Lord  Bancourt.  Better  that  he  should 
choose  some  one  else  than  that  he  should 
marry  her  on  such  a  rumour  ! . 

"  Oh,  here  they  are ! "  cried  I^dy 
Silthirsk,  as  her  husband  brought  his 
flock  into  the  room,  shouting : 

"I've  collected  every  one,  gamblers 
and  all,  for  the  seance — except  Bobby. 
Can't  find  him."  ^ 

"Oh.  I  wish  he  were  here— the  Lady 
will  surely  walk  on  Christmas  Eve,"  said 
the  hostess.  "If  she  doesn't,  I  mean  to 
demand  my  money  back !  Oh,  there's 
the  hour  !  Sit  quiet,  every  one.  ...  Blue 
Lady  forward,  please  !  There,  look  ! — 
there  !  " 

She  pointed  excitedly  at  the  old  gallerj', 
once  for  minstrels,  now  arrogated  by  a 
pianola  organ.  Behind  its  oaken  pillars 
passed  a  vague  female  figure,  dressed  in 
blue,  moaning  horribly,  and  waving  dis- 
traught arms  above  her  flowing  hair. 

Immediately  cries  of  every  sort  rose 
from  the  watchers.  {^  r^nui 

"  I  can't  see  her."  d  feVft^QQ^mato- 
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graph  !  "      **  What    ho,    Lord    Bobby  I "  that  what  had  passed   was  in  very  truth 

"Gad,  she's  gone  slick  through  the  music-  a  ghost,  the  guests  hushed  their  laughter, 

stool."     "  I   still   can't   see   her."     **  No,  until  the  babel  sank  almost  into  silence, 
there^s  nothing  there."     "  Do  a  Cakewalk,  It   was   in    such    a    lull    that    Bobby 

now  !  '     "  Encore  !  "  entered.     "  Why,  what  a  stony  stance  ! " 


ha 
joi 

pr« 

ruined  by  the   number  and    the  temper 

of  its   audience.      Those   who   had    not 

seen  it  scoffed ;   those  who  had,  till  re-  he  exclaimed.     '*  Missing   me  ?    or   seen 

minded  of    the    music-stool  seen    dimly  a  ghost?" 

through     the     figure,     half-believed     the  *'  Yes— so  delightful  !     The  Blue  I.ady 

Blue  Lady  to  be  an  alias  of  Lord  Ban-  actually  came,"  said  Lady  Silthirsk,  who 

court.     Then,  as  one  by  one  they  realised  alone  seemed  totall\^u^^uffl?d^^QQ|p 
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Bobby  laughed,  the  unforced  laugh  of 
healthy  youth.  **  Oh — ho  !  I  see  why 
you  were  silent.  But  you  can't  green 
me,  thanks;  I'm  not  quite  so  verdant — 
oh  no,  not  at  all  !  " 

"  We  have  seen  it — really,"  one  or  two 
guests  hastened  to  assure  him. 

Lord  Bancourt  laughed  more  heartily 
than  ever.  "  Why,  I  believe  you've 
honestly  deceived  yourselves !  This  is 
glorious !  You  really  think  you  saw 
the  ghost ! " 

"  Who  could  doubt  ?  "  asked  a  plump 
dowager,  who  intended  henceforth  to 
adopt  a  pose  intensely  spiritual.  **  What 
doubt  exists,  when  the  great  After  lifts 
its  veil  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost. 
Lord  Bancourt  ?  " 

Bobby  tried  to  hide  his  smiles.  "  I'm 
afraid  — and  glad — I  haven't.  If  I  did, 
I  should  go  off  my  nut,  I  think.  But 
I  don't  think  I  ever  shall !  " 

With  these  words  he  moved  towards 
the  circle  of  ghost-seers,  and  chose,  with 
unerring  aim,  of  all  the  vacant  chairs, 
that  next  Elfrida. 

Lady  Silthirsk  beamed  contentedly. 

**  I  seem  to  have  missed  a  lot,"  said 
the  irrepressible  Bobby,  as  he  sat  down, 
and  added  impudently,  **  but  I  hope  that 
I've  been  missed  a  lot  ?  " 

Elfrida  remembered  her  aunt's  warning, 
but  she  also  fancied  (as  the  self-conscious 
will)  that  all  the  gathering,  still  somewhat 
silent,  had  heard  the  question,  and  would 
hear  the  answer.  She  could  fancy  their 
scorn  at  her  **  scheming  tactics." 

Bobby  looked  expectantly  towards  her. 

*'  It  was  certainly  a  unique  experi- 
ence," she  said  stiffly. 

Bobby's  face  fell. 

I^dy  Silthirsk  shrugged  her  shoulders. 


"  There  ! "  exclaimed  the  Blue  Lady, 
safe  within  the  Panelled  Room,  "  I  knew 
how  your  mad  scheme  would  work.  You 
heard  :  they  catcalled,  they  encored  me, 
asked  for  some  new  dance.  They  gave 
me  a  round  of  applause  when  I  went 
off.  I  can  stay  here  no  longer,  to  be 
insulted." 

*•  Always  impetuous !  "  said  the  Gaunt 
Baron  quietly.  '*  You  rushed  off  after 
the  applause  :  I  waited,  and  heard  what 
alters  the  whole  question." 

^'  Namely ?  "  asked  the  Lady,  in  ill 

temper. 

*'  Lord  Bancourt  did  not  see  you — has 


never  seen  a  ghost— doesn't  believe  in 
them.  He  said  distinctly,  *  If  I  saw- 
one,  I  should  go  ofif  my  nut,' — this  being 
schoolboy  and  smart  for  going  mad." 

"I  begin  to  see."  The  Blue  Lady- 
brightened  visibly. 

"  Exactly.  You  must  catch  him  alone — 
no  more  of  these  convivial  audiences — 
and  then  drive  him  mad.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  Lady  Silthirsk,  rich  and  titled — 
she  would  not  stay  here  after  that.  You 
must  wreak  your  worst  on  him." 

"I  can  only  wail,"  she  answered 
gloomily ;  "  I  have  no  chains,  or  blood, 
or  severed  head " 

The  words  inspired  the  headless  Baron. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  come  and 
help— to-night.  I  ought  not  to  show 
myself  out  of  my  own  house,  but " 

**  Oh,  what  is  etiquette  in  such  a  crisis  ? 
Baron,  dear  Baron,  you  have  saved  me. 
I  am  an  old-fashioned  woman,  and  at  such 
a  time  I  need  a  man  .  .  ." 


It  was  night.  It  had,  to  be  precise, 
been  night  for  several  hours,  and  the 
whole  household  was  at  length  tucked 
up  in  bed.  Sleep  had  come  none  too 
easily  to  at  least  three  members, — to 
Elfrida  worrying  about  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Bobby,  to  Bobby  worrying  about 
the  real  sentiments  of  Elfrida,  and  to 
Lady  Silthirsk  worrying  about  the  real 
sentiments  of  both.  The  last  named,  in 
particular,  tossed  long  upon  her  sleepless 
bed.  She  was  puzzled.  She  could  half 
understand  Elfrida's  foolish  diffidence  : 
she  could  not  understand  Bobby's  idiotic 
silence.  Why  did  he  not  speak  ?  He 
was  not  of  a  sort  to  be  lightly  daunted 
by  the  fear  of  a  rebuff.  Or  had  she 
made  a  false  diagnosis?  Was  he  not 
in  love  at  all  ? 

And  at  length  even  she  turned  over 
on  her  side  with  a  contented  groan. 
Sleep  reigned  over  Yewcroft  Hall. 

But  in  Bobby's  room,  far  off  along  the 
west  wing,  dark  deeds  were  decidedly 
afoot.  For  more  than  half  an  hour 
a  headless  Knight,  clanking  horribly  in 
every  joint  of  his  dim-gleaming  armour, 
had  chased  to  and  fro  a  blue-clad  Lady, 
who  wailed  in  awful  wise  and  tossed  arms 
of  agony  to  the  wall-papered  ceiling. 

Through  all  this  Lord  Bancourt  slept 
smilingly  upon  his  noble  bed. 

Then  the  Gaunt  Baron  consulted  with 
the  Blue  Lidy,  and  .a^j^^^gctics 


"//I  Bobby's  room,  far  off  along  the  west  wing,  dark  deeds  were  decidedly  afoot." 
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was  the  result.  The  armoured  figure  now 
rattled  round  the  room,  rousing  more 
noise  than  any  antiquated  motor,  the 
while  a  frantic  dame  pursued  him  with 
blood-curdling  wails. 

Bobby  stirred  a  little,  murmured 
sleepily,  turned  over,  and  showed  every 
symptom  of  having  relapsed  into  even 
deeper  slumber. 

The  ghosts  were  in  despair. 

"  Dawn  draws  on,"  said  the  Gaunt 
Baron  suddenly.  *'  I  always  knew  when 
I  was  beaten.  Come,  sweet  dame.  A 
man  who  can  sleep  like  that  will  make  his 
mark  some  day  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

He  vanished,  and,  after  one  despairing 
glance,  the  Blue  Lady  flung  herself  angrily 
through  the  oaken  door. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  by  a  subtle 
irony  of  fate,  that  Lord  Bancourt  awoke. 
The  sense  of  some  presence  lingered 
with  him,  and  he  sat  upright  in  bed. 
His  sleepy  eyes  were  caught  by  a  blue 
skirt  which  vanished  from  the  doorway; 
his  sleepy  mind  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  door  had  not  been  open. 

"  Whew  ! "  he  said,  and  lay  thinking, 
thinking  deeply — for  Lord  Bancourt. 

He  was  very  young,  and,  like  most 
young  nobles,  not  inclined  to  under- 
estimate his  own  importance.  After  the 
first  moment  of  surprise,  he  felt  no  doubt 
as  to  the  wearer  of  the  blue  skirt.  It  was 
Elfrida.  He  was  rather  unobservant  as 
to  women*s  dresses  "and  all  that,  you 
know " :  but  felt  fairly  certain  that  she 
had  worn  a  blue  costume  at  dinner.  Yes, 
it  could  be  no  one  else.  It  was  almost 
certainly  Elfrida. 

Elfrida's  iciness  was  but  a  cloak.  When 
she  had  snubbed  him  by  day,  she  would 
creep  in  by  night  and  gaze  upon  his 
sleeping,  moonlit  face  !     How  beautiful ! 

His  heart  thrilled  at  the  revelation. 
He  had  hesitated,  so  far,  to  speak.  It 
would  never  do  for  him — Lord  Bancourt 
— to  risk  refusal  by  a  nobody.  His 
mother,  in  her  long  course  of  tuition,  had 
taught  him  proper  pride.     But  now  .  .  . 

Now,  at  the  first  chance,  he  would 
throw  himself,  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his 
everything  before  the  nobody,  and  feel 
no  fear  as  to  the  verdict.  To-morrow — 
to-morrow  ! 

And  when  to-morrow  came,  as  it  does 
sometimes  come  despite  the  proverb,  he 
rose  early  and  went  out  in  the  garden. 
As  he  had  shaved  each  morning,  he  had 
seen  Elfrida  walking  in  the  grounds  below. 


He  had  never  dared  to  join  her.  Every- 
thing, to-day,  was  difierent,  though  the 
weather  was  certainly  absurdly  cold  for 
early  rising. 

She  was  there  before  him,  in  among 
the  white,  hoar-laden,  yew  walks.  She 
turned  at  his  coming.  "  You  are  early 
this  morning,  Lord  Bancourt." 

"  Ah,"  he  responded  meaningly,  "  the 
early  bird  catches  the  first  worm."  It 
struck  him,  for  the  moment,  as  a  compli- 
ment, and  rather  neat.  But  he  pined 
for  something  less  indefinite.  "  Elfrida," 
he  said,  going  close  to  her,  "  I  may  call 
you  Elfrida? — I  could  not  wait.  You 
encouraged  me  last  night,  you  gave  me 
hope,  and  now — I  want  more.  You  won't 
take  even  that  away  ?  I  want  far  more. 
I  want  you — I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Will  you,  Elfrida?  Don't  be  crueL  I 
want  you  to  say  *  yes  ' !  " 

Elfrida's  head  was  in  a  whirl.  She  did 
not  know  how  she  had  encouraged  him. 
She  could  remember  nothing  of  last  night, 
except  that  she  had  lost  a  chance — that 
he  had  seemed  oflended.  She  could  not 
guess  at  what  had  changed  his  attitude. 
She  only  knew  that  what  her  aunt  wanted 
— above  all,  what  she  herself  longed  for — 
had  somehow  come  to  pass  ;  only  knew 
that  her  loved  one's  arms  were  round  her. 
She  said  "  Yes." 

»  «  «  «  • 

"  Sweet  dame,"  said  the  Gaunt  Baron, 
latec,  in  the  Panelled  Room,  "  I  have 
been  scouting,  and,  alas  !  bring  evil  news. 
Lord  Bancourt  took  you  last  night  for 
Elfrida,  was  encouraged  to  propose,  and 
is  accepted.  Lady  Silthirsk  is  delighted, 
says  the  wedding  shall  be  here,  and  she 
must  turn  this  dear  chamber  into  a 
dressing-room.  She  says  she  will  clear 
out  the  musty  panelling.  It  is  all  un- 
fortunate." 

"Unfortunate  !  "  wailed  the  Blue  Lady. 
**  It  all  comes  of  listening  to  a  man.  See 
what  your  mad  scheme  has  done  !  .  .  .  . 
Baron,  forgive  my  bitterness, — I  am  de- 
feated. I  told  you  these  mortals  had 
vanquished  us.  I  set  out  to  do  a  Httle 
evil,  in  the  good  old  way,  and  see  what 
I  have  done  !  I  have  made  everybody 
happy  !  Farewell.  Yewcroft  must  know 
me    no    more.      Farewell,    farewell    for 


ever 


!" 


With  an  abysmal  groan  she  vanished 
through  the  panelling.  Unless  she  has 
found  an  ancient,  empty  house,  she  is 
perhaps  sleeping  underneath  the  hedges. 


CHILDHOOD. 


lu.  1.  Holding. 


A  PINCH  of  spice,  a  crust  of  fairy  bread, 
With  wild  bees*  honey  and  with  comfits 
spread, 
A  stalk  or  cherries,  a  wild  strawberry's  stain, 
And   two   small    crumpled  rose-leaves  wet 

with  rain;— 
Such  for  her  cheeks:  but  O,  now  for  her  hair, 
What  sunbeams  cast  such  shadowiness,  and 

where  ? 
But  for  her  eve.    I  think  some  woodland  elf 
Laughed  in  that  looking-glass  to  see  himself. 
And  when  she  sighed  in  dreams,  a  drowsy 

wren 
Hopped  her  sweet  mouth  into  from  off  her 

chin, 


And  in  her  throat  entwined  a  tiny  nest 
Wherein  to  pipe  the  song  a  wren  knows 

best  .  .  . 
Lo !  then,  the  house  where  dwells,  O,  who 

can  say— 
A    soul    still    winking   at    the    break    of 

day; 
From  those  bright  starry  windows  still  to 

peep 
And  shut  those  shutters  when  'tis  time  to 

sleep; 
To  op'n  those  scarlet  doors,  and  learn  to 

cry 
How  sweet  a  "vou,"  how>  wonderful  an 
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*  A   solemn  progress  round  the  garden.' 
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Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

SURVIVAL 

themselves, 
they  lived  in 
a  place  which 
was  a  survival 
— a  survival  in 
Evangelical- 
ism and  old 
ladies. 
The  pleasant 
Georgian 
house,  bow- 
fronted  and  semi-detached,  which  had  been 
their  home  for  more  than  forty  years,  had 
once  stood  in  the  best  part  of  the  town. 
But  now  a  network  of  roads  and  odious 
little  houses  was  pressing  the  fine  old 
terrace  back  and  front,  and  awaiting 
only  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  and  the 
advent  of  the  speculative  builder,  to  sweep 
over  its  ruins  like  an  encroaching  tide. 

The  old  house  had  big  bow-windows, 
in  the  upper  one  of  which — their  drawing- 
room — Miss  Symons  delighted  to  sit. 
Miss  Adela,  being  more  timid,  sat  farther 
back  into  the  room;  but  she  managed 
to  see  quite  as  much.  Both  sisters  were 
little,  and  Miss  Symons  thin  and  brown. 
She  wore  caps  of  the  clearest  white  net, 
with  fluttering  ribbons,  and  her  blue  eyes 
looked  at  you  with  innocent  appeal  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  smooth  grey  hair. 
Miss  Adela's  hair  was  white,  and  her  cheeks 
pink.  She  had  a  smiling  face,  and  both 
it  and  her  figure  were  made  up  of  the 
soft  curves  and  undulations  which  go 
with  a  happy  disposition  and  a  big  heart. 
While  Miss  Symons'  cap-ribbons  were 
always  white.  Miss  Adela  dearly  loved  a 
cololir. 

Their  drawing-room  was  old-fashioned 
without  being  pretty,  for  the  Misses 
Symons,  at  their  father's  death,  had 
retained  only  such  furniture  as  their 
brothers  found  too  expensive,  or  too  ugly, 
to  move.  The  same  cautious  policy,  only 
differently  applied,  had  weeded  out  their 
books ;  and  a  pale  row  of  English  Poets ^ 
some  obsolete  works  on  divinity,  and  a 
few  odd  volumes  of  sermons,  were  all 
that  now  remained  to  them  of  a  once 
considerable  library.     The  brothers  would 


have  taken  the  fine  old  coloured  prints 
too,  had  they  known  their  value.  But  they 
did  not.  So  these  still  smiled  graciously 
down  from  the  faint-coloured  walls  upon 
the  china  which  their  mother  (knowing 
the  rapacity  of  sisters-in-law),  had  taken 
care  to  leave  her  daughters,  along  with 
her  lace,  by  a  memorandum  written  in 
her  own  hand. 

Content  in  these  surroundings,  then, 
their  less  serious  dissipations  a  missionary 
meeting  or  a  working  party,  varied  by  a 
rare  sojourn  at  the  seaside,  the  Misses 
Symons  had  lived  for  thirty-eight  years — 
when  they  went  on  a  visit.  They  had 
often  been  on  visits  before,  of  course. 
To  their  brothers,  for  instance,  or  to 
other  old  ladies  like  themselves,  and 
even,  on  occasion,  to  an  older  generation 
still.  But  this  visit  was  different  from  all 
that  had  gone  before,  and  for  a  reason 
quaint  as  they  were.  For  the  event  which 
gave  it  such  importance  in  the  old  ladies' 
eyes  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
it  afforded  them  their  first  introduction 
to  a  fixed  bath ! 

At  first  their  hostess,  wishing  to  do 
them  every  honour,  had  provided  each 
with  a  bath  in  her  room.  But  she  soon 
discovered  them  to  be  surreptitiously 
visiting  the  bathroom  ;  and  being  a  wise 
woman,  while  seeming  to  notice  nothing, 
she  allowed  her  old  visitors  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  It  needed 
more  control,  however,  not  to  smile  when 
Miss  Adela  would  trot  upstairs  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  wash  her  hands  (hot  water 
laid  on  was  almost  as  much  of  a  novelty 
as  the  bath),  and  not  to  exclaim  aloud 
when  Miss  Symons,  with  a  more  ingenious 
reason  every  evening,  would  drift  away 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  But  perhaps  the 
height  of  desirability  in  a  hostess  was 
reached  when  this  one  accepted,  without 
resenting  it,  the  knowledge  that  she  owed 
the  heartiness  with  which  her  invitation 
to  prolong  their  stay  was  responded  to, 
not  to  any  private  virtue  of  her  own 
(although  the  old  ladies  would  have  been 
the  first  to  deny  this),  but  to  the  simple 
fact  that  she  chanced  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  bathroom.  ^  j 
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Now  up  to  the  present  time,  the  home- 
coming, after  one  of  these  journeyings 
abroad,  had  ever  been  to  the  sisters 
something  of  a  festival.  They  were  glad 
indeed  to  have  seen  their  friends,  but 
they  were  more  glad  still  to  be  at  home 
again.  And  although  to  put  such  a 
feeling  into  words  would,  to  their  loyal 
hearts,  have  seemed  like  a  reflection  on 
hospitality  received,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  up  to  now,  each  had  secretly  viewed 
the  visits  in  the  light  of  "a  good  thing 
done.'*  The  day  succeeding  one  of  these 
returns,  then,  had  hitherto  always  been 
spent  in  a  happy  computation  of  their 
possessions  ;  and  having  learned  all  there 
was  to  learn  of  what  had  happened  in 
their  absence,  and  inspected  the  house, 
they  next  proceeded  out  of  doors.  Here, 
accompanied  by  the  cat,  who  marked  his 
appreciation  of  their  presence  by  a  series 
of  grotesque  antics,  they  would  make  a 
solemn  progress  round  the  garden ;  and 
when  they  went  indoors  again,  the  same 
sleek  guardian,  seated  on  a  newspaper, 
would  superintend,  impartially,  the  in- 
spection of  Miss  Symons*  collection  of 
dried  seaweeds,  and  the  dusting  of  Miss 
Adela's  shells.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  these  innocent  pleasures 
palled,  and  a  dreary  flatness  set  in.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Miss  Adela  hugged  the 
cat  with  more  than  usual  affection ;  in 
vain  that  Miss  Symons,  not  without  hope 
that  the  indulgence  would  bring  a  com- 
pensation of  its  own,  donned  a  grey  shawl 
in  place  of  her  delicate  white  one, — the 
flatness  refused  to  go.  At  first  they 
shrank  from  speaking  of  it  even  to  each 
other,  but  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  and  they  had  got  over  the  first 
shock  of  discovering  that  such  a  trifling 
consideration  as  a  bath  could  ruffle  the 
even  current  of  their  lives,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  (good 
women  though  they  were)  in  the  know- 
ledge that  their  discontent  was  mutual. 

For  a  time  their  regrets  were  only 
vague,  but  presently  they  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape.  It  was  the  stain  on  the 
new  landing  carpet  that  did  it.  For  Miss 
Symons,  in  her  annoyance  at  finding  this 
would  not  come  out,  was  one  day  goaded 
into  saying  that,  "if  only  they  had  a 
bathroom  and  hot  water  properly  laid 
on,  such  things  could  not  happen." 
After  this,  the  sisters  spoke  openly  of 
their  wish  ;  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
gratifying    it,    together    with    the    merits 


of  houses  with  bath-rooms  versus  those 
without,  provided  them  with  food  for 
discussion  during  the  whole  winter.  And 
lest  there  be  any  who  think  the  time  thus 
spent  Wvistcd,  let  them  reflect  that  the 
topic  was  at  least  as  profitable,  and  a 
great  deal  more  innocent,  than  that  upon 
which  some  other  old  ladies  spend  an  equal 
amount  of  time — I  mean,  the  discussion 
of  their  neighbours. 

Miss  Symons  felt  their  deprivation  in 
this  matter  of  the  bathroom  more  than 
her  sister.  She  had  fewer  interests  than 
Miss  Adela,  and  for  this  reason  things 
took  more  hold  of  her.  All  through  that 
winter,  then,  and  the  ensuing  spring,  she 
would  sit  at  her  bedroom  window,  brood- 
ing jealously  over  the  new  building.  And 
when  the  crowning  outrage  was  ofTered, 
and  the  scaffolding  of  the  latest  erection 
enabled  the  workmen  to  see  over  into 
their  garden,  it  was  not  the  affront  to 
their  privacy  that  she  resented,  but  the 
fact  that,  as  she  could  not  well  help  seeing, 
the  little  red-brick  villa  was  planned  to 
have  a  bathroom. 

Still,  in  time,  even  her  feelings  on  the 
subject  became  modified,  and  might 
possibly  have  died  down  altogether,  had 
not  a  visit  two  summers  later  to  the  scene 
of  their  former  enjoyment  revived  them 
in  all  their  force.  Now  the  winter 
following  this  second  visit  was  unusually 
wet,  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  sisters  owed  their  first  serious  experi- 
ence of  rheumatism.  Both  suffered  much, 
and  their  limbs,  especially  their  knees,  at 
last  became  so  stiff"  that  the  doctor  (as 
doctors  did  in  those  days)  ordered  them, 
when  summer  should  come,  to  take  sea- 
baths.  But  alas  !  the  summer  when  it  did 
come  was  almost  as  wet  as  the  winter  had 
been,  and  although  both  sisters  bene6ted 
by  the  baths,  it  was  only  at  the  expense 
of  six  miserable  weeks  in  lodgings.  Yet 
it  was  to  this  very  time  of  trial  that  they 
owed  the  decision  of  their  future.  They 
were  seated  one  afternoon,  their  backs 
tumed  resolutely  to  the  window,  wrapped 
in  railway  rugs  and  shawls,  and  longing 
for  the  fire  they  were  too  timid  to  order. 
As  if  to  mock  their  wishes,  each  fresh 
gust  of  wind,  as  it  sent  the  rain  in  sheets 
■against  the  window,  sucked  a  frightful 
paper  ornament  half  up  the  chimney. 
The  sisters  had  watched  its  journeys  to  and 
fro,  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  piece  of 
string,  for  half  an  hour  with  horrid  fascina- 
tion ;  and  it  had  just  descendecU.fo|-pthe 
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ninth  time,  sullied  by  a  fresh  fall  of  soot, 
when  Miss  Adela  spoke. 

"If  they  only  had  a  bathroom  in  their 
home,"  she  said,  "  all  this  might  be  saved. 
For,  if  all  she  heard  were  true,  a  shilling 


did  not  take  place  until  many  months 
later,  I  think  the  real  move  was  accom- 
plished at  that  moment. 

When  the   sisters  reached  home  again 


'  She  liked  to  smile  at  all  the  dogs  and  children  that  she  met.' 


tin  o{  Johnson's  Sea-Salt  was  equal  to  tlie 
best  baths  in  Europe." 

She  did  not  speak  crossly,  or  even 
sharply,  but  with  the  conviction  born  of 
exasperation  and  weeks  of  silently-endured 
pain.     And   although  the  material  move 


they  had  regained  much  of  their  original 
cheerfulness,  for  their  minds  were  filled 
with  a  great  resolve.  A  bathroom  they 
would  have,  and  as  they  could  not  have  it 
where  they  lived  now,  they  determined 
to  seek  it  elsewjie^i^e^^  by'^(!y?^§i(i^"^^^'>' 
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mooted  by  Miss  Adela,  of  putting  a  bath 
into  their  present  house,  was  voted  down 
at  once  by  Miss  Symons.  Such  a  pro- 
posal from  two  maiden  ladies  to  their 
landlord  would,  she  considered,  be  in- 
delicate, and  was  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  So  particular  were  they  on  this 
head,  indeed,  that  they  spoke  of  their  real 
motive  for  moving  to  no  one ;  and  even 
to  their  old  servants  gave  out  that  their 
reason  for  leaving  was  prompted  solely  by 
the  desire  that  all  should  have  fewer 
stairs. 

Eacli  day,  then,  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  their  rheumatism  permitted,  saw 
the  sisters  set  out  on  their  search.  Miss 
Adela  always  walked  a  pace  or  two  behind 
Miss  Symons,  because  she  liked  to  smile 
at  all  the  dogs  and  children  that  she  met, 
and  was  not  sure  her  sister  would  approve. 
To  every  one  but  themselves,  the  past 
year  had  aged  the  old  ladies  perceptibly. 
Their  circular  cloaks  hooped  up  behind 
now,  and  drooped  low  in  front,  and  Miss 
Symons*  head  would  sometimes  shake  a 
little  when  she  did  not  mean  it  to,  beneath 
her  deep  lace-bordered  veil.  Hannah, 
the  servant  who  had  been  longest  with 
them,  and  who  remembered  their  parents, 
noted  it  all  one  day,  as,  duster  in  hand,  she 
paused  to  watch  them  from  the  drawing- 
room  window. 

"  Deary  me !  *0w  stiff  Miss  Symons 
do  walk,  to  be  sure  !  "  was  the  result  of 
the  old  woman's  cogitations  ;  "  and  I'm 
sure  Miss  H' Adela  ain't  much  better  !  " 

But  at  last  their  search  was  rewarded 
and  a  house  found.  Compared  with 
their  old  one  it  admittedly  was  both 
commonplace  and  shoddy ;  nor  was  it  with- 
out a  struggle  that  the  old  ladies  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  downstairs  drawing- 
room  and  the  front  garden  (so  called) 
made  up  for  its  total  lack  of  distinction. 
That  the  rent  was  ten  pounds  more  mattered 
less,  perhaps,  for  whatever  its  drawl^acks, 
one  advantage  the  new  house  possessed 
— it  had  a  bathroom  fit  for  a  prince  !  Oh, 
the  number  of  pilgrimages  made  by  the 
old  ladies  to  that  bathroom,  once  they 
got  possession  !  Never  was  shrine  more 
devotedly  visited.  To  their  poor  rheu- 
matic knees  the  stairway  that  led  to  it 
was  a  veritable  Santa  Scala.  I  doubt 
whether  either  of  them  could  have  told 
you  if  the  scullery  had  a  sink,  or  the 
pantry  cupboards  ;  but  they  knew  every 
inch  of  tiiat  precious  bath  by  heart,  down 
even  to  the  number  of  holes  that  covered 


its  waste  pipe.  And  indeed  it  was  a  very 
handsome  bath.  None  of  your  shallow, 
modern  things,  with  anatomy  patent  to 
the  most  casual  observer ;  but  high  and 
deep,  modestly  encased  in  wood,  with 
polished  mahogany  top  and  three  brass 
taps. 

In  these  days  the  old  ladies'  happiness 
was  so  transparent  as  to  call  for  comment, 
and  the  wonder  that  they  could  be  so 
cheerful  when  leaving  their  old  home 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  talk  among 
their  friends. 

*'  How  can  you  bear  to  leave  this  dear 
old  house  and  go  into  a  new  one  ?  "  said 
a  girl  visitor,  calling  one  day  immediately 
before  the  move.  (Youth  asks  these 
searchmg  questions  fearlessly.) 

**  My  dear,"  Miss  Symons  replied  a 
little  stiffly,  as  she  unconsciously  quoted, 
**  the  house  we  have  selected  is  replete 
with  every  modern  comfort." 

**  It  has  a — a  bathroom,  you  know, 
dear,"  amended  Miss  Adela,  and  com- 
pleted her  sentence  with  a  number  of 
smiling  little  nods.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  how  far  her  sister  might  think  this 
confidence  indelicate. 

But  the  girl  visitor  only  said  "  Oh  ! " 
and  stared.  She  did  not  mean  to  be 
unappreciative,  but  in  her  mind  the  idea 
of  a  l)athroom  being  chiefly  connected 
with  the  nuisance  of  waiting  while  relays 
of  small  brothers  and  sisters  vacated  it, 
and  being  late  for  breakfast  into  the 
bargain,  it  called  for  no  enthusiasm.  She 
had  just  reached  an  age  when  to  have 
a  bath  in  her  own  room  was  her  ideal. 

Miss  Symons  perhaps  caught  something 
of  the  drift  of  these  thoughts  without 
comprehending  them,  for  she  presently 
added,  with  dignity,  "And  we  shall  be 
a  good  deal  nearer  our  church,"  which 
argument  was,  of  course,  unanswerable. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  actual  point 
of  leaving,  they  felt  it  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  thought  they  should,  and  it 
was  a  very  weary-hearted  pair  of  old 
ladies  that,  on  the  night  of  the  move,  sat 
one  on  each  side  of  their  smartly-tiled 
hearth.  The  house  struck  a  little  chill 
too,  as  certain  twinges  reminded  them,  in 
spite  of  the  excellent  fires.  And  it  all 
felt  so  strange  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  recollection  of  their  treasure  upstairs, 
I  think  it  would  have  taken  very  little 
to  reduce  either  sister  to  tears.  It  had 
long  ago  been  settled  between  them 
that  Miss  Symons,  [^til*^^  elder,  should 
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have  the  first  bath,  and  have  it  that  candle,  and  Miss  Synions,  as  if  to  mark 
night ;  and  that  Miss  Adela  should  take  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  wore  her 
hers  the  next  morning.  Excitement  and  spectacles.  When  Hannah  left  them 
weariness  are  a  good  plea  for  bed;  soon  alone,  the  sisters  looked  first  at  the  bath 
after  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  saw  the  sisters  and  then  at  each  other  ;  and  age  and  stiff- 
in    their    rooms.       Half    an   hour    later  ness  for  the  moment  forgotten,  their  faces 


"A  strange  little  procession.'' 

witnessed  a  strange  little  procession.  broadened  into  the  gleeful,  rapturous  smile 
First  came  Hannah,  nose  in  air,  silently  of  children  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  contra- 
protesting,  with  towels ;  then  the  sisters.  band  pleasure.  Then  Miss  Adela  kissitig 
They  looked  very  quaint  without  their  her  sister  with  a  solemnity  that  had  in  it 
caps,  and  in  the  voluminous  cashmere  a  touch  of  benediction,  left  her  in  posses- 
dressing-gowns  which  had  been  their  sion.  Five  minutes  later,  however,  she 
mother's.     Each  carried  a  glass-protected  was  back  again,  rapping  on  the  door. 


'  With   hind  arms  clasping   her  in  a   tender  embrace." 
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"  Mary, "  she  called  anxiously  through 
the  keyhole—"  Mary  1 " 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"You  won^t  forget  to  wipe  the 
mahogany." 

Now  in  the  old  home,  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  the  same  programme  had  been 
observed  from  lime  immemorial.  Prayers 
over,  while  waiting  for  the  hot  portion  of 
the  meal,  it  was  Miss  Symons'  invariable 
custom  to  read  her  sister  certain  items  of 
Court  News  from  the  Morning  Post,  To 
these  loyal  subjects,  no  matter  what  was 
going  on,  their  Sovereign's  doings  were  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  if,  as  a  lover  of 
animals.  Miss  Adela  had  lately  found  her 
homage  waver  a  little  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  donkey,  she  took  good 
care  that  her  sister  should  not  know  it. 
Politics  (when  the  Conservatives  were  not 
in  office)  Miss  Symons  would  dismiss 
with  a  ladylike  sniff;  nor  could  she  ever 
bring  herself  to  allude  to  a  certain  leader 
of  the  Ministry  otherwise  than  as  "that 
dreadful  man."  This  morning,  then,  saw 
no  change  in  the  time-honoured  customs ; 
and  to-day,  at  least.  Miss  Symons  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  her  sister's  want  of 
attention.  Indeed,  so  absorbed  did  Miss 
Adela  appear  in  the  "dear  Queen's" 
doings  (she  was  then  at  Cannes),  and  so 
anxious  to  conciliate  her  sister,  that  she 
only  broke  off  once  in  her  comments  to 
hope  that  the  donkey  found  the  Riviera 
grass  as  sustaining  as  that  in  England. 

All  through  that  day  the  sisters  seemed 
possessed  by  a  veritable  demon  of  talk. 
As  soon  as  one  stopped  the  other  began ; 
what  they  appeared  to  dread  more  than 
anything  was  a  pause.  Both  in  the  house 
and  out  of  it,  they  chattered  incessantly ; 
but  the  one  subject  they  mutually  avoided 
was  the  bath  !  To-night  there  was  no  happy 
little  procession,  and  the  sisters  separated 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  But  Miss  Adela 
did  not  go  to  bed.  Instead,  she  waited 
until  she  heard  her  sister's  door  re-open 
and  that  of  the  bathroom  click  to.  Then, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  longer,  she 
left  her  room  and  stole  noiselessly  down 
the  passage.  She  need  not  have  taken 
these  precautions,  for,  as  she  stood  at  the 
door,  the  sounds  which  proceeded  from 
the  bathroom  more  nearly  resembled  the 
washing  of  an  obstreperous  dog  than 
the  sober  ablutions  of  an  old  lady.  As 
Miss  Adela  listened,  she  shook  her 
head    sadly,    then     crept    back    to    her 


room.  Her  prayers  that  night  were  very 
long. 

Next  day,  if  anything,  matters  were 
worse,  and  Miss  Symons  came  down  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  scarcely  slept.  Her  eyes 
were  feverishly  bright,  and  she  talked  in 
a  high-pitched  voice  which  was  quite 
unnatural  to  her.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
however,  her  excitability  changed  to  a 
deep  depression,  and  in  the  afternoon 
she  retired  to  her  room,  while  Miss  Adela, 
a  thing  almost  unknown,  went  out  for  a 
walk  by  herself.  She  was  still  alone  when 
Hannah  brought  in  the  tea,  and  the  old 
woman  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  relieve  her  mind. 

"You'll  excuse  me  speaking,  Miss 
H' Adela,"  she  began  judicially,  in  the 
intervals  of  tidying  the  room,  "  but  if  Miss 
Symons  ain't  better  to-morrow,  I  think 
she  should  see  a  doctor." 

"  Is  she  ill,  then,  Hannah  ? "  asked 
Miss  Adela,  startled. 

"And  if  she  is  h'ill,  m'm,  I'm  sure 
it's  no  wonder,"  was  the  withering  reply, 
"dabbling  about  in  them  new-fangled 
baths.  In  my  opinion  it  ain't  the  thing, 
nor  dignified  neither,  for  a  lady  of  Miss 
Symons'  years  to  be  a  wettin'  of  herself 
all  over  like  a  h'animal.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Adela's  delicate  skin  crimsoned 
suddenly,  but  whether  at  the  coarseness 
of  Hannah's  suggestion  or  her  own 
thoughts,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be  that,  Hannah  1 " 
she  replied,  with  gentle  dignity. 

And  the  entrance  of  Miss  Symons 
herself  at  this  moment  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  from 
the  sisters'  manner  of  observing  it,  proved 
somewhat  less  trying.  On  this  morning 
in  the  week  prayers  were  omitted,  that  the 
servants  might  get  on  with  their  work. 
But  lest  their  own  discipline  of  mind 
should  suffer  by  the  omission,  the  old 
ladies  made  a  practice  of  not  speaking  to 
each  other,  except  when  necessary,  until 
after  morning  church.  The  Sunday 
breakfast-hour,  then,  was  frequently  a 
silent  one,  or  broken  only  by  such 
speeches  as  the  following,  delivered  with 
appropriate  solemnity. 

"I  think,  Adela,  that  Dickie  should 
have  a  nail  in  his  water — his  feathers  look 
rather  ruffled,"  or,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you 
yesterday,  Mary,  that  Susan  Ellis   called 

her  a  shiTlin"'"^  ^'^^-^^^^^^  ^""^^ 
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There  was  a  strange  preacher  at  their 
church  that  morning,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  young  face  above  the  black  gown, 
while  a  little  incongruous,  seemed  to 
lend  the  preacher's  words  an  everyday 
practicality  both  startling  and  new.  He 
preached  on  the  sinfulness  of  little  sins, 
and  the  one  upon  which  he  laid  special 
stress  was  deception.  Miss  Symons  made 
no  remark  upon  the  sermon  when  she  got 
home,  but  her  unhappiness  deepened ; 
and  immediately  after  the  midday  dinner 
she  made  an  excuse  to  retire  to  her  room. 
Later  on,  a  heavy  drizzle  set  in,  for  which 
the  sisters  were  not  sorry;  for  whether 
from  the  chill  of  the  new  house  or  the 
change  in  the  weather,  their  rheumatism 
had  become  troublesome  again. 

After  a  supper,  then,  eaten  bravely  in 
honour  of  the  Sabbath,  but  cold  enough 
to  chill  the  most  vigorous  digestion,  the 
old  ladies  huddled  forlornly  over  the  fire. 
And  although  M  iss  Symons,  according  to 
custom  when  they  did  not  go  out  a  second 
time,  tried  to  read  her  sister  a  sermon, 
she  was  so  much  exhausted  that  she  kept 
stopping  to  fall  asleep.  Yet  when  Miss 
Adela,  with  wits  sharpened  by  Hannah, 
looked  anxiously  at  her,  she  more  than 
once  fancied  she  caught  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  own  in  pitiful  appeal.  But  even  the 
longest  evening  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time,  and  at  last  the  sisters  felt  free  to 
separate. 

They  had  been  in  their  rooms  some  ten 
minutes,  perhaps,  when  Miss  Adela's  door 
opened,  and  she  walked  resolutely  down 
the  passage.     She  had  reached  her  sister's 


room,  and  was  about  to  knock,  when  the 
door  opened  suddenly  and  Miss  Symons 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  At  the  sight 
of  her  sister  she  started  back  and  began 
to  tremble  violently. 

"  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  .  .  ."  she 
faltered. 

"  You  needn't,  for  I  know,"  said  Miss 
Adela,  as  she  gently  but  firmly  turned  the 
little  figure  back  into  the  room  and  closed 
the  door. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Miss 
Symons  all  at  once  collapsed  into  a  chair 
and  broke  into  loud  hysterical  sobs. 

In  a  moment,  forgetful  of  stiffness  and 
of  pain.  Miss  Adela  was  kneeling  beside 
her,  with  kind  arms  cbsping  her  in  a 
tender  embrace. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,"  she  said,  soothing 
her  as  one  would  a  child,  "  don't ! " 

But  Miss  Symons  only  sobbed  the 
louder. 

When  her  sister  was  a  little  quieter, 
Miss  Adela  said :  "  Tell  me,  is  it  ...  is 
it  the  bath  ?  " 

A  groan  of  acquiescence  came  from 
Miss  Symons'  lips. 

Then  Miss  Adela,  looking  round  to 
make  sure  that  the  door  was  shut,  seemed 
to  gather  herself  together  for  a  great 
effort. 

"  Listen,  Mary,"  she  said  :  "  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,"  and  the  light  of 
heroism  was  in  her  eyes.  Then,  drawing 
the  little  tear-stained  cheek  close  to  her 
own,  she  whispered  softly :  "  You  mustn't 
mind  about  it  so.  /  catit  get  into  it 
eitherP 


TO  MY  LADY. 

"Let  lykingc  lasle"  {Motio  in  a  posy  ritt^  of  the  seventeenth  century y. 


"  T    ET  liking  last,"  when  love  is  fled, 

•*— '     And  all  the  fires  of  youth  are  dead ; 
When  glamour,  buried  cold  and  deep, 
Will  not  awaken  from  her  sleep — 
Let  Hkin^:r  last. 


When  you  and  I  are  bent  and  old, 
When  lust  of  glory  and  of  gold 
Has  left  us,  dull  and  desolate, 
To  sadly  bow  our  heads  to  Fate— 
Let  liking  last. 


When  life's  poor  comedy  is  o'er, 
And  we  can  toil  and  fret  no  more ; 
When  Death  shall  lead  us  by  the  hand 
Into  the  dim  and  unknown  land — 

Let  liking  last,  ^ 

Michael  BARRiNGTOwP^iC 


BV   FRANK   RICHARDSON. 
Illustrated  by  Ralph  Cleaver. 

IT  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and,  follow- 
ing my  usual 
practice,  I  was  season- 
ably reading  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britann  ic  a . 
Outside,  the  rain  fell 
in  seasonable  torrents. 
Engrossed  by  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  Vol. 
X.,  I  scarcely  heard 
the  footman  come  into 
the  room. 

Said  he:  "There's 
a  gentleman  to  see 
you,  sir." 

"What  is  his  name?" 
I  asked,  with  season- 
able irritation. 

"  He  didn't  give  his 
name,  sir,  but  he  said 
you  knew  him  by  .  .  . 
reputation." 

"  What  does  he  look 
like  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  he  doesn't 
look  like  a  gentleman. 
He  looks  more  like 
one  of  those  brokers 
that " 

"  Thatni  do,  Joseph. 

This     Christmas      Eve  '- '  Well,  air,  he  doesn't  look  like  a 

Vm     not    entertaining  gentleman.'" 
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brokers'  men  to  any 
great  extent." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir, 
but  he  wants  to  see 
you  most  particular. 
He  alluded  to  its 
being  Christmas  Eve." 

"I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  vagaries 
of  the  calendar,  Joseph. 
Still,  you  may  show 
him  in." 

A  Mouldy  Man 
entered,  and  with  him 
it  seemed  that  there 
came  also  an  atmos- 
phere of  entirely  un- 
seasonable clamminess. 
Grim  and  gaunt  and 
sinister,  and  carrying 
a  shocking  bad  hat, 
there  was  yet  about 
him  some  slight  touch 
of  digni ty.  His  clothes 
were  horrible.  They 
were  not  clothes — they 
were  clothing.  His 
whiskers  suggested 
fungi  on  a  tomb.  Also, 
he  wore  lop-ears,  which 
is  a  great  misfortune, 
unless  one  happens  to 
be  a  rabbit.  Altogether, 
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unnecessary-looking  man  I  have  ever 
seen. 

**  Good  evening,"  he  said,  and  stretched 
out  a  dank  hand. 

I  took  it,  and  shivered  as  one  shivers 
when  one  has  caught  one's  death.  My 
nerves  were  quivering  spirals.  I  poured 
out  a  whiskey-and-soda,  and  for  form's 
sake  I  handed  it  to  the  Mouldy  Man. 

With  a  wave  he  refused  it,  and  I  in- 
stantly gulped  it  down. 

*'  If  you  will  give  me,"  said  he,  "  a 
glass  of  lithia  water  with  a  tahlespoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  I  shall  be  vastly 


me.  I  began  with  the  most  celebrated ; 
I  passed  to  the  notorious  mediocrities ; 
I  went  on  to  the  confirmed  nonentities, 
and  now  I  have  reached  you.  You  were 
the  last  on  my  list." 

I  was  more  grieved  than  pained.  **  You 
have  been  abominably  treated,"  said  I. 
**  If  only  one  of  those  other  authors  had 
behaved  decently,  1  should  never  have 
met  you." 

Reflectively,  and  wagging  his  head,  he 
continued :  *'It  seems  strange,  very  strange 


**  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  receive 
me." 

"It  was  not  kind,"  I  corrected— -"  it 
was  weak.  This  is  Christmas  Eve,  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  one  docs  strange  things. 
Christmas  covers  a  multitude  of  indis- 
cretions." 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  l)e  surprised  to 
hear  that  1  have  spent  my  entire  day 
calling  on  authors,  who  declined   to  see 
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refusals  would  have  been  in  any  way 
justifiable.  He  was  a  man  with  a  griev- 
ance, and  he  grieved. 

**  Excuse  me,"  said  I,  **  but  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  what  is  the  busi- 
ness on  which  you  have  called.  It  is 
business,  isn't  it  ?  It  can't  very  well  be 
pleasure." 

In  the  tones  of  one  slightly  dictatorial 
he  answered :  **  1  am  paying  you  a  friendly 
call,  and  you  ought  to  l)e  delighted.  O wC 
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would  be  delighted,  if  you  knew  who  I 
am. 

"The  footman  said  that  I  knew  you 
by  reputation.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  your 
reputation  is  superior 
to  your  appear- 
ance." 

I  spoke  not  unkindly, 
but  rather  with  a 
beautiful  note  of  sym- 
oathy  in  my  voice. 

"  I  see  you  don't 
know  me,"  he  said. 

"I  admit  it,  to  my 
shame." 

"  But,"  he  persisted, 
**  you  know  my  name. 
Oh  yes,  you  know  my 
name." 

I  made  a  wide  move- 
ment of  denial. 

"  My  name  is  one 
of  the  best  known 
names  in  the  world. 
At  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  known.  You 
yourself  have  men- 
tioned it  several  times 
this  evening." 

1  began  to  think  the 
Mouldy  Man  was  not 
entirely  sane.  "  I  have 
not  mentioned  any- 
body's name  since  you 
were  here." 

**  Oh  yes,  you  have  ! 
Indeed  you  have ! 
Didn't     you     mention 

Christmas  ?  "  "  '/ts  Dickens  who 

"Christmas,"   I    cor-  Dickens  who  has 

rected,  "is   the  name 

of  a  Season  ;  it  isn't  the  name  of  a  man. ' 

"  Pardon  me,  it's  the  name  of  Father 
Christmas.  It  is  the  only  name  of  Father 
Christmas.  You  didn't  imagine  that 
Father  Christmas  had  a  Christian  name, 
did  you  ? — that  he  was  Father  William 
Christmas,  or  Father  Jefferson  B.  Christ- 
mas? No.  I  am  Father  Christmas. 
There  you  are :  now  you  know." 

It  is  somewhat  alarming  for  an  ordi- 
nary middle-classman,  comfortably  seated 
with  his  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  opened 
at  Volume  X.,  to  be  told  by  a  completely 
strange  Mouldy  Man  that  he  is  Father 
Christmas. 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  to  argue  about ;  one 


I 


has  either  to  believe  it  or  disbelieve  it," 

said   I.     "I   can  believe  in   almost   any 

old    thing — except,    of    course,    women. 

But    this    is   rather  a 

Drder." 

e  half  closed  his 
as  he  said :  "  You 
ys  imagined  Father 
r  i  s  t  m  a  s    was    a 
ivolent  old  gentle- 
with    a     cotton- 
beard  and  rather 
onspicuous    fond- 
for  red  Ixiize  and 
it-skins." 

Ves,"  I  admitted; 
ilways  fancied  he 
rather  a  poor  taste 
in  clothes— a 
regrctta  bl e 
fondness  for 
the  loud." 
The  Mouldy 
1  sprang  fiom  his 
r.  indignantly  he 
I :  "It  is  Dickens 
has  done  that  I  It 
)ickens  who  has 
•edited  me ! " 
Discredited  you  I " 
:laimed.  "  By  his 
js  he  created  in 
most  melancholy 
)n  of  the  year  an 
)sphere  of  jovial 
[  -  fellowship  that 
IS  the  world.  He 
ed  the  glow  of 
th  and  home  to 
trate   to  the  ends 

has  done  that  I   It's  Of     the     earth.         Dis- 

disvredited  me  !"•  credited  you  !    Pshaw, 

sir ! " 

"  Don't  you  pshaw  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
pshawed,  whatever  the  word  may  mean. 
It  is  owing  to  Dickens  that  I  am  unrecog- 
nised. It  is  owing  to  Dickens  that  when 
people  see  the  real  Father  Christmas  they 
don't  believe  in  him.  It  is  owing  to 
Dickens  that  all  the  eminent  authors 
have  turned  me  from  their  doors  to-day." 

"  I  grasp  your  point,"  I  answered. 
"  But  for  festive  purposes  I  don't  see  that 
an  accurate  idea  of  you  would  be  of  any 
great  value.  I  can't  conceive  you  coming 
down  the  chimney  and  filling  the  children's 
stockings  with  incredible  toys  and  indi- 
gestible foods.  Neither  would  you  look 
well  in  a  Christmas  supplement,  feeding 
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robins  with  mistletoe  or  whatever  is  their 
staple  diet  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Nor,  again " 

Here  he  interrupted.  He  was  vastly 
angry.  **  Confound  it,  sir !  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  us  have  the  truth. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  year  over  which 
I  preside.  Don't  I  look  it?  Ask  your- 
self. Don't  I  look  it  ?  This  is  the  lime 
of  fogs  and  misis  and  rain — of  illness, 
misery,  and  want.  These  are  my  con- 
stituents.    Don't  I  represent  them  ?  " 

"  1  am  beginning  to  understand.  But 
this  is  a  terrible  thing  to  learn.  Truth  is 
stranger,  far  stranger  than  fiction.  And, 
so,  I  must  give  up  believing  in  the  genial 
old  gentleman,  his  reindeer  steeds,  and 
his  boundless  benevolence  and  his  warm 
heart,  and  IxjJieve  instead  in  the  somewhat 
unpleasant-looking   person,—  !   also   may 


your  busy  day  for  distribution,  kindly  go 
into  the  next  flat." 

Almost  apologetically  he  said:  "You 
must  not  blame  me.  You  must  not 
despise  me  for  doing  my  duty.  I  would 
sooner  go  about  in  a  warm  red  dressing- 
gown  and  a  huge  white  beard.  It  would 
please  me  immensely  to  present  you  with 
anythmg  you  want,  but  you  see  I  have 
to  do  my  duty.  And,  after  all,  a  man 
who  owns  the  Encydofadia  Britannica 
needs  little  el^e.  You  cannot  blame  me 
for  doing  my  duty,  and  I  thought  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  tell  you  the  truth.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  fatal  to  a 
novelist,     is  it  ?" 

**  Don't  think  me  inhospitable,"  I 
answered,  **  but  will  you  jolly  well  dear 
out  ?  " 

*'Yes,  I  am  going,"  he  answered,  as 
lie  made  a  move  to  the  door.     "  1  have 


F 


emanation  from  the  tomb, 
the  giver  of  no  good  gifts  ?" 

"  ^ogood  gifts  !  No  !  "  he  answered. 
'*  I  do  give  gifts  of  a  sort ;  plenty  of  gifts 
of  a  sort— bronchial-catarrh,  and  spinal- 
meningitis,  and  pleuro-dyspepsia." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  I  cried,  "  if  this  is 


( 


opened  the  door. 
Pleuropneumonia," 
the  compliments  of 


chuckling    as     he 
**  Pluro-pnejmonia. 
he  repeated,  "with 
the  season." 

»  »  »  •  • 

And  he  was  as  ba,d  .^^|^is  @^glg 


Illustrated  by  S.  Seymour  Lucas. 

I. 

PHILOMfeNE  CARVENNEC  en- 
tered the  church  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Bonnes  Noiivelles  at  Ros- 
porden,  followed  by  a  man  clad  in  the 
costume  of  the  province — the  bras  ifragous^ 
the  high-frilled  collar,  the  stout  felt  hat, 
aud  the  short  black  jacket  brilliant  with 
embroidery  and  rows  of  silver  buttons. 
Leaning  against  the  wall,  the  man  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  maid. 

The  ancient  building,  grey  without  and 
within,  was  crowded  with  women  standing 
erect  and  motionless.  Their  dark  dresses, 
heavy  with  velvet  bands,  accentuated  the 
silence  and  the  gloom.  Suddenly  the 
pilgrims  sank  to  their  knees,  and  nothing 
was  visible  save  a  sea  of  coifs  and  collars 
upon  which  the  light,  filtering  through 
stained  glass,  threw  opalescent  tints. 

"  She  is  the  prettiest  of  all,"  murmured 
L^on. 

After  the  ceremony,  as  Philom^ne 
passed  beneath  the  archway,  Leon  ad- 
dressed her  :  **  Has  Philomene  Carvennec 
no  word  -of  welcome  for  an  old  friend  ?  " 

"  Leon  ! " 

"  It  is  L  My  days  of  slavery  are  over. 
Come,  walk  with  me  till  the  procession 
forms." 

But  the  maiden  drew  back,  blushing 
and  irresolute.  At  pardons  the  maidens 
sit  together.  Leon  frowned  and  strolled 
on  alone.  As  he  pushed  through  the 
crowd  many  pressed  forward  to  greet 
him,  to  shake  his  hand;  upon  all  sides 
Philombne  heard  his  name. 

"  L^on  Bellec  carries  himself  like  a  hero." 

**  Leon  has  fought  and  bled  for 
Brittany." 

"  The  President — name  ot  a  name  ! — 
has  saluted  our  Leon." 

"  Leon  saved  Fran9ois  Goaper  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  when  the  bullets  were 
falling-///,  paf/  " 

"  Aie,  aie,"  cried  the  women,  "  he  is  a 
brave  man.** 

Philomene  sighed  as  she  seated  herself 
with  the  other  girls  upon  the  green  slope 
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to  the  north  of  the  church.  Below  was 
the  high  road,  gay  with  booths  and  crowded 
with  foot-passengers.  Sounds  of  revelry 
floated  up  from  the  liquor-shops.  Not  a 
dozen  yards  distant  a  couple  of  drunken 
peasants  mocked  a  ballad-monger,  who 
was  screaming  out  the  chorus  of  a  popular 
folk-song.  Hard-by  a  beggar  exposed 
loathsome  sores  to  curious  and  pitiful 
eyes.  Farther  down  the  road  two  sailors 
were  fighting. 

Philomene,  accustomed  to  these  sights 
and  sounds,  sat  still,  her  toil-hardened 
hands  crossed  upon  her  lap.  She  re- 
gretted the  lost  pleasure  of  a  walk  and  a 
talk  with  the  hero. 

"  Look,  Philo  !  There  is  M^re  Bellec. 
Ah  !  she  is  a  proud  woman  to-day." 

The  mother  of  I.^on,  the  famous 
marieuse  of  Nizon,  was  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  matchmaker  of  tact,  ability 
and  honesty — one  who  selected  her  pairs 
with  a  prescient  eye  to  the  community  of 
material  interests — her  own  not  excepted^ 
for  the  marriage  feasts  of  her  clients 
were  always  held  at  the  dame*s  roadside 
tavern.  Not  infrequently  many  hundreds 
of  guests  assisted,  and  each  paid  a  round 
five-franc  piece  for  his  entertainment. 
The  margin  of  profit  may  not  seem  large, 
but  the  matchmaker  was  accounted,  aU)eit 
wrongly,  a  rich  woman.  Tall  like  her 
only  son,  grey-haired  but  keen-eyed,  she 
made  a  large  impression  of  power — a 
mattresse  fewme  who  had  carried  burdens 
in  her  time  and  carried  them  bravely, 
uncomplainingly.  Leon's  father,  long 
dead,  had  proved  a  drunken,  dissolute 
ne'er-do-well ;  L^on  himself,  as  a  youth, 
had  given  his  mother  sore  anxiety. 

^'Oh—la—la!  See,  Philo!  Mfere 
Bellec  has  stopped  to  talk  with  thy 
father  and  old  Goaper." 

The  others  laughed  shrilly,  bantering 
the  future  bride.  It  was  known  that 
Francois  Goaper,  the  cripple,  whose 
parents  owned  fat  acres  around  Pont- 
Aven,  adored  her.  Francois  had  received 
a  bullet  in  his  leg  and  another  in  his  hip 
while  L^on  was  carrying  him^out  of  ruction. 
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"Fran9ois  Goaper,"  said  a^  girl  from 
Riec,  "will  never  run  away  from  thee, 
Philo.  That  leg  of  his  will  assure  his 
fidehty." 

**  Rozenn,"  retorted  Philomene,  **  is 
jealous.  She  would  like  to  get  married 
herself.     It  is  time." 

"When  I  marry,"  retorted  the  other, 
•  scornfully,  **  'twill  be  a  man  like  L^on 
Bellec,  not  a  cripple." 

Philomfene  turned.  She  was  very  pale, 
for  of  yore  gossip  had  linked  the  name  of 
Bellec  to  this  red-maned,  loud-voiced 
slattern. 

"  Francois  Goaper,"  she  said  slowly, 
"is* one  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  girl 
who  marries  him  will  be  lucky.  He  will 
not  go  to  Riec  for  a  wife — nor  will  L^on 
Bellec." 

Rozenn  bit  her  lips.  Her  birthplace 
had  an  unsavoury  reputation. 

"  Merely  ma  belle^''  she  retorted  quietly. 
"  I'll  not  forget  your  kind  words." 


IL 

A  week  later  Bellec  came  afoot  to 
Nizon  through  the  pretty  bois  d'amour^ 
along  the  winding  path  that  skirts  the 
Aven,  and  past  the  windmills  which 
inspired  the  poet : 

Pont-Aven,  ville  de  r^nom  ; 
Quatorze  moulins  et  cinq  maisons  ! 

It  was  September  ist,  k  mois  de  la 
paille  blanche,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  odours  of  harvest.  Ripeness  rested 
drowsily  upon  the  woods  and  the  fields. 
Nature  seemed  to  be  napping  after  travail, 
preparing  for  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 
But  Bellec  w^as  a  Gallio  in  regard  to 
these  things.  Peasants  he  despised,  and 
peasant's  work.  He  had  a  corps  de  fer 
pour  le  plaisir,  and  the  pleasures  of  life 
he  took  seriously — its  duties,  lightly.  As 
he  walked  he  whisded  an  air  of  Botrel's 
that  he  had  heard  in  a  cafe  chaniant  at 
Brest :  "  On  viattend  an  pays  Breton^ 
He  knew  of  more  than  one  who  had 
waited  for  his  return,  and  this  knowledge 
pleased  him. 

His  mother,  the  matchmaker,  embraced 
him  warmly,  for  she  had  not  seen  this 
well-beloved  son  for  three  days.  Leon 
sat  down  on  the  ancient  oak  table,  glanced 
at  the  massive  ar moire  where  his  mother 
kept  her  money,  and  called  for  a  chopine 
of  cider. 

"  Ala  mtre^'  said  he  presently,  "  when 


does  this  marriage  thou  hast  just  arranged 
between  Philomene  Carvennec  and  her 
cripple  take  place?" 

"  Next  month,  man  fils^^  replied  the 
dame. 

"  A  sorry  wedding  !  The  Goapers  are 
not  popular." 

"  Fran9ois  is  a  good  man.  He  will 
make  Philomene  happy." 

"He?  Ma  Doui I  That  was  a  life 
hardly  worth  the  saving." 

The  matchmaker  shrugged  a  shapely 
pair  of  shoulders.  "  Francois  will  be  kind 
and  loyal,  my  son.  Wives  learn  to  love  a 
big  heart,  even  if  it  beats  in  a  small  body. 
A  propos,  I  must  find  a  wife  for  thee : 
one,  too,  with  more  than  a  well-turned 
leg  in  her  stocking." 

"I  am  here  this  morning  to  speak  of 
that,"  said  L^on.  "  What  can  be  put  in 
my  stocking,  ma  m^re}^^  He  glanced  at 
the  massive  armoire. 

The  matchmaker' frowned,  biting  her 
lips,  but  gazing  with  affection  at  her  hand- 
some son.  "  There  is  not  much  left,"  she 
replied  slowly.  "  My  son,  I  do  not 
reproach  thee.  The  past  is — past.  If 
thou  hast  been  weak  and  foolish,  so  have 
I.  It  is  strange  that  I  who  find  it  easy  to 
say  no  to  others  have  never  been  able 
to  say  no  to  thee.  For  the  rest,  I  cannot 
give  thee  more  than  five  thousand  francs. 
It  is  all  I  have." 

L^on  nodded.  His  mother  never  lied 
to  him.  "  All  the  same,  ma  m}re^  a  good 
income  is  thine :  the  matchmaker  of 
Nizon  will  never  come  to  want.  Return- 
ing to  my  affairs— I  have  seen  the  girl  I 
wish  to  make  my  wife." 

"  Not -not  Rozenn  of  Riec?  " 

"  Rozenn  is  well  enough,  but "  He 

paused,  then  said  abruptly,  "  I  want 
Philomfene  Carvennec." 

"  Philombne  ! "  screamed  the  dame, 
rising  in  her  excitement.  "  Ah^Jisus!  He 
is  mad,  this  poor  son  of  mine — but  crazy  ! 
He  wants  a  girl  who  is  about  to  be 
betrothed  to  his  own  friend.     Farceur  I  " 

L^on  rose  also,  confronting  his  mother. 
"  See  here  !  If  I  lift  my  little  finger — so  ! 
Philo  will  come  to  me." 

"  And  the  scandal  ?    And  the  dowry?  " 

"  Persuade  Pere  Carvennec.  That  will 
be  easy,  because  he  is  mean.  The 
Goapers  demand  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.     I  will  be  satisfied  with  fifteen." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  matchmaker 
hoarsely. 

"Impossible?     Bahl"  ^  j 
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"  A  shameful  thing  to  do — a  shameful     has  ten   thousand  francs— she  told  me 
thing  to  ask."  so." 


"Seated  herself  with  the  other  girls  upon  the  green  slope  to  the  north  of  the  church.' 

**  Then  there  remains — Rozenn."  The    matchmaker's   wrath    burst    into 

The  mother  gasped.  scorching   flames.     Ah  !    if  he   had   not 

"One     must    marry    some    one,    and  been    so    extravagant,    if    he    had     not 

beggars    can't     be     choosers.       Rozenn  devoured  her  economies — the  animal ! — 
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she  could  have  found  him  a  richer  bride 
than  Philomfene  Carvennec.  As  for 
Rozenn,  it  went  without  saying  that  such 
a  hussy  should  never  darken  her  doors. 

The  son  listened  sullenly.  Presently 
he  said  coldly,  "  Then  it  is — good-bye." 

Something  in  his  voice  arrested  her 
attention— a  note  of  recklessness,  of 
finality.  "  What  I  My  " — the  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun  was  pathetic — "my  son 
goes  to  that  red-headed  wanton?" 

"To  her,  or  to  the  devil.  It  is  the 
same  thing." 

"My  son  leaves  me   like  this   after — 

after "     She   covered   her    trembling 

features,  too  proud  to  recite  the  sacrifices 
made  on  his  behalf. 

L^on  took  her  hand.  When  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  singularly  soft  and  pleasing. 
Hearing  it,  a  stranger  would  under- 
stand why  women  found  it  hard  to 
say  no  to  the  speaker.  "  Ma  m^re^  let 
us  be  reasonable !  What  do  I  ask  ?  A 
bagatelle !  For  a  good  Catholic  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscience.  A  match  l>etween 
Philomfene  and  that  poor  cripple  is  an 
infamy." 

**  Go,"  she  said  fiercely.  "  I  must  be 
alone.  But  never  talk  to  me  again  of— 
conscience.     Go  —go  1 " 

When  he  had  gone  she  cleaned  and  put 
away  her  son's  glass,  muttering  to  herself, 
"They  will  say  that  I  am  no  Ixstter  than 
Jan  Corfec,  the  tailor." 

Jan,  a  tailor  of  Pont-Aven,  holding 
many  years  previously  the  sacred  office  of 
matchmaker,  had  trifled,  as  she  was 
tempted  to  trifle,  with  honour  and  the 
traditions  of  the  province.  He  had  lost 
fame,  fortune,  and  occupation. 

in. 

L^n,  meantime,  walked  to  Riec, 
where  he  met  Philomene's  father  at  the 
tavern  kept  by  Rozenn's  mother.  "  They 
tell  me,"  said  the  hero,  "  that  your  crops 
are  heavy." 

"And  I'm  shorthanded,"  growled 
Carvennec. 

Ldon  placed  his  strong  arms  at  an  old 
friend's  service.  Carvennec  swore  his 
thanks,  offering  brandy. 

"  You  are  the  brave  son  of  a  good 
mother,"  said  he,  as  the  cognac  warmed 
his  gratitude.  "  She  has  found  a  husband 
for  la  petite^  as  you  know.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  limps  so  confoundedly.  He 
won't  help  much  on  the  farm.     Well,  the 


wedding  won't  take  place  till  after  harvest 
— no  clashing  with  honest  work." 

Ard  they  drank  solemnly,  clinking 
their  glasses  and  refilling  them. 

"Enough,"  said  Bellec,  after  the 
third  bumper.     "  I  drink  no  more." 

"Eh?"  said  the  other  in  amazement 
^^  Sapristif  we've  only  just  begun." 

iJion  rose  from  his  chair.  "  I  drink," 
said  he,  "  but  I  do  not  get  drunk."  He 
left  the  tavern. 

"It's  droll,"  remarked  Carvennec  to 
Rozenn,  who  waited  upon  the  customers, 
"  but  one  would  say  that  our  L^on  shirked 
his  liquor.  For  what  did  the  good  God 
send  us  cognac  ?  " 

"A  fig  for  L^on  Bellec,"  cried  a 
sailor  from  Concarneau.  "  I  do  not  like 
him.  And  I  know  why  he  does  not 
dnnk.     That  for  your  hero  !  " 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  scowled 
at  the  company. 

"  You  are  brave,"  sneered  the  girl, 
showing  her  teeth.  "You  snap  your 
fingers  at  an  unseen  enemy.  So  did 
L6on  Bellec— at  death." 

"I'll  snap  my  fingers  in  the  animal's 
face.     See." 

He  staggered  across  the  broad  white 
road  and  approached  L^on,  who  was 
talking  with  a  friend.  'I'he  others 
followed. 

"  Bellec,"  said  the  sailor,  "  thou  art  a 
lazy  pig  of  a  poser.  Thou  knowest  me. 
I  served  with  thee,  animal,  on  board 
La  Superbe'' 

He  snapped  his  fingers  twice  beneath 
the  nose  of  the  hero.  Those  present 
stared  aghast.  Bellec  looked  down  into 
the  twitching  face  of  his  old  shipmate. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  thee  well, 
Jacques  Mon-^zen.  In  the  past  nothing 
would  silence  thy  lying  tongue  but  blows. 
Take  that ! " 

He  struck  the  sailor  between  the  eyes, 
felling  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay, 
a  huddled  heap  ;  the  others  moved  away. 
Rozenn  brought  brandy. 

"  Is  he  gone — that  coward  who  dares 
not  drink  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Morvezen  began  to  mutter,  and  Rozenn, 
bending  her  flaming  head,  listened. 
Presently  she  smiled,  and  gave  the  man 
more  liquor.  With  her  assistance  he 
regained  his  feet,  and  re-entered  the 
tavern,  talking  and  cursing.  The  girl 
waited  upon  him  till  he  sank  into  a 
drunken  stupor.     Then  she  left  him. 
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"  Sober  men  lie,"  she  murmured  to  her-  L^on  worked  side  by  side,  the  strong 
self,  "  but  children  and  drunkards  tell  the  contrasted  with  the  weak.  Philom^ne, 
truth.     Leon  Bellec  is  wise  to  keep  sober."      tripping  backwards  and  forwards  between 


'He  seized  her  In  hie  arms." 


IV.  house    and    barn,    muttered    again    and 

Francois  Goaper  assisted  at  Carvennec's      again  :  *'  There  is  Le'on,  and  beside  him 
threshing,  and   it   chanced  that   he  and      poor  Fran9ois."  ^  j 
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Upon  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
the  main  cog-wheel  of  the  crude  oxen- 
worked  threshing  machine  was  deflected 
from  a  horizontal  position.  No  man, 
save  Bel  lee,  was  powerful  enough  to 
adjust  it;  and  he  handled  the  immense 
mass  with  so  little  effort  that  the  stolid 
peasants  were  thrilled  to  applause.  Then 
Leon  explained  to  Carvennec  that  the 
wheel  would  certainly  again  shift  its 
position  unless  some  heavy  weight  were 
placed  upon  it. 

Carvennec  summoned  Philom^ne. 
"Thou  knowest  where  the  pig-iron  lies, 
in  the  shed  yonder.  Take  Leon  with 
thee  and  show  it  to  him." 

She  glanced  nervously  at  her  father. 
"The  iron,"  she  stammered,  "Mies 
b-beneatli  the  fourth  truss  of  hay, 
counting  from  the  d-d-door." 

^^  Nom  (fun  chien  I "  said  her  father  im- 
patiently. "  Don't  chatter  like  a  magpie, 
but  do  as  I  bid  thee." 

She  obeyed,  blushing.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  earshot  the  man  spoke : 

"Thou  are  unwilling,  Philo,  to  trust 
thyself  with  me.     I  know  the  reason." 

He  said  no  more  till  they  were  alone 
in  the  shed.     The  girl  was  trembling. 

L^on  smiled  complacently.  "Thou 
iovest  me,  my  sweet  little  hen." 

She  hid  a  scarlet  face  in  her  apron. 

"Thou  Iovest  me,"  he  repeated. 
"Embrace  me,  via  belle,  for  I  also  love 
thee."  He  seized  her  in  his  immense  arms, 
and  kissed  her  hair,  her  small  ears,  but 
not  her  face,  which  she  kept  covered.  He 
felt  her  slight  body  trembling  in  his  clasp. 

When  he  released  her  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Francois  Goaper  standing  just 
outside  the  shed.  Francois*  face  was  as 
twisted  as  his  body.  L^on  remembered 
that  he  had  looked  just  so  after  the 
bullets  had  struck  him.  Then  Philom^ne 
saw  him,  and  turning,  fled.  The  men 
were  alone. 

"She  loves  me,  not  thee,"  said  L^on 
sullenly.  As  the  other  made  no  reply, 
he  continued  with  greater  fluency  and 
audacity,  "For  the  rest,  it  is  only  natural; 
thou  canst  not  blame  the  little  one." 

"Have  I  said  that  I  blamed  her?" 
demanded  Francois. 

"  See  now,  rriatters  can  be  arranged. 
The  formal  betrothal  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  Carvennec  needs  a  strong  son-in- 
law." 

"  Why  did  you  not  leave  me  to  die  in 
the  dunes  ?  " 


L6on  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"You  saved  my  life,"  continued 
Frangois  vehemently,  "but  you  have 
taken  away  what  I  value  more  than  life." 

"  It  is  nature,"  growled  Beilec,  unable 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  old  comrade. 
"  Art  thou  a  fit  mate  for  her  ?  " 

Then  Francois  spoke  with  a  curious 
dignity.  "  I  have  asked  myself  that 
question,  Leon  Beilec ;  I  did  not  wait 
for  another  to  put  it  to  me.  I  am  a 
cripple,  true,  but  otherwise  I  cm 
strong " 

"Strong!    Thou?" 

"  There  is  a  strength  other  than  that  of 
muscle.  No  girl  in  Brittany  would  have 
been  more  tenderly  loved  and  cherished." 

"  But  if  she  prefers — me  ?  " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Have  you  not 
found  the  iron  ?  The  work  is  at  a  stand- 
still." 

Carvennec  spoke  peevishly,  addres^ng 
both  men — sensible  that  something  which 
afiected  him  had  come  to  pass. 

L^on  answered  with  assurance  :  **  Mon 
phre^  the  truth  is  always  best.  Francois 
caught  me  kissing  the  little  one.  Wait  \ 
She  loves  me,  as  a  wife  should  love  her 
husband.  And  you  ?  Don't  you  need  a 
strong  son,  who  can  work  hard  and  \cfc%  ? 
Yes.  Let  us  all  be  reasonable.  Only 
fools  quarrel.  And  there  is  another 
thing.  Money  is  scarce  these  tiroes. 
Well,  I  will  take  Philo  gladly  with  little 
more  than  half  the  dowry  the  Goapers 
want.     I  am  not  mercenary." 

"You  have  the  impudence  of  the 
devil,"  spluttered  Car\'ennec. 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Frangois  coldly. 

"Right  or  wrong,  she  is  yours,"  said 
Carvennec.  "I  stick  to  my  bargains, 
and  so  shall  she  !  " 

"  L^on  saved  my  life,  I  give  him 
Philom^ne.     We  are  quits." 

V. 

A  small  crowd  was  beginning  to  gamier 
in  the  courtyard  behind  the  farmhouse 
which  belonged  to  Carvennec.  Truly,  as 
L^on  had  boasted  to  his  mother,  the 
hero  of  Nizon  had  many  friends,  and 
those  who  were  not  taking  part  in  the 
bridegroom's  procession  were  now  await- 
ing his  arrival.  In  the  room  to  the  right 
of.  the  ancient  kitchen  Philom^ne  was 
being  arrayed  for  her  wedding  in  the 
heavy  dress  and  petticoats  of  the  Bretonne 
bride.      The    women    said    that     these 
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weighed  no  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  and 
in  them  Philom^ne  would  be  expected  to 
dance  more  or  less  continuously  for  eight 
hours  !  Some  artists  spending  the  autumn 
at  Pont-Aven  were  attempting,  sketch- 
book in  hand,  to  catch  the  elusive  lights 


the  elements,  worn  and  scarred  by  the 
centuries,  but  still  serviceable  and  to  the 
imaginative  mind  beautiful. 

Francois,  who  had  imagination,  gazed 
into  the  water  and  saw  his  own  troubled 
features,  and   behind  them  fancies  even 


"The  heavy  fist  fell,  smiting  the  weakling  to  the  earth," 


and  shadows,  the  colour  and  movement, 
the  intimate  charm  of  the  scene. 

Francois  Goaper  leaned  against  a  huge 
granite  drinking-trou^h  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  ruined  chateau  of  Rust6- 
phan.  The  horses  of  crusaders  may  have 
drunk  out  of  it ;  yet  it  remained,  symbolical 
of  the  Breton  race,  indestructible,  defying 


more  troubled.  Public  opinion  con 
demned  his  presence  at  this  wedding. 
He  had  been  scurvily  treated  by  his 
friend,  the  giant  who  had  saved  his  life, 
and  pride  ought  to  have  kept  him  within 
his  own  house.     Why  had  he  come  ? 

He     was    asking    himself    the     san|e> 
question.     Why  had  he  obeyed  the  vgiceF 
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of  Rozenn?  She  had  asked  him,  had 
entreated  him,  to  meet  her  here  at  this 
hour,  for  Philom^ne*s  sake.  And  for 
Philom^ne's  sake  he  had  consented.  But 
she,  that  red-headed  wanton,  was  capable 
of  a  cruel  jest  at  his  expense. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  an  old  woman, 
a  great-aunt  of  the  bride's,  regarding  him 
with  dim,  misty  eyes.  She  had  reputa- 
tion as  a  teller  of  tales,  une  conteuse  de 
legendCy  and  some  of  the  children  had 
whispered  that  she  was  a  witch.  She 
greeted  Fran<^ois  in  quavering  Breton. 
When  he  replied  gently  to  her  salution,  she 
muttered,  **  My  son,  the  cloud  will  pass." 

"  Never,"  he  replied  with  a  gust  of 
passion.  "The  sun  is  for  them,  for  me 
the  shadow." 

**  The  sun  will  shine  on  you.     I  say  it." 

She  hobbled  away,  shaking  her  head, 
and  mumbhng  to  herself,  as  Rozenn 
approached. 

"  Well,"  said  Francois  impatiently,  "  I 
am  here,  as  you  see,  a  scarecrow  for  real 
crows  to  mock  at."  He  indicated  the 
young  men  in  their  black  costume. 

"  Philom^ne  is  crying  in  there." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  She  is  crying,  the  bride  I  Bah ! 
What  you  can  see  in  her,  the  poor 
white  chicken,  beats  me.  Let  me  finish. 
She  is  crying,  and  well  she  may,  little 
fool,  for  it  is  shameful  to  marry  one  man, 
loving  another." 

**  She  loves  L^on." 

*  Does  she  ?  How  blind  men  are  ! 
She  did  love  him  for  a  moment.  Or 
shall  I  say  that  she  loved  what  he  seemed 
to  be— the  hero,  the  great  man  covered 
with  glory.  So  she  was  dazzled,  not  the 
first  nor  the  only  one.  But  in  her  heart 
she  loves  somebody  else " 

**  Be  careful  what  you  say  ! " 

"  Pouf-f-f !  Also,  she  has  a  conscience ; 
she  is  good  in  her  feeble  way.  She 
adores,  too,  what  is  fine.     And  now " 

"Well?" 

"  What  you  have  done  is  finer  in  her 
eyes  than  whit  l^on  did  in  Tonquin." 

Francois  gazed  at  her  steadily,  trying 
to  divine  her  purpose.  "Why  do  you 
say  these  things  to  me?  If  they  are 
true,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  think 
them  true,  it  is  too  late." 

"Too  late!"  The  girl  laughed  de- 
risively.    '*  Why,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  have 

her  yet.     I'd  dry  her  tears,  Pd " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I "  Francois  com- 
manded sternly,  "  and  go  1 " 


She  held  up  her  hand.  "  Hark  i "  she 
exclaimed. 

The  note  of  the  pipe  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  The  bridegroom's  procession 
was  approaching,  headed  by  the  binious. 
A  moment  later  it  came  into  sight,  the 
huge  figure  of  L^n  towering  above  the 
others. 

"They  have  l)een  drinking  already," 
murmured  Rozenn. 

"And  what  of  that?  If  a  man  may 
not  drink  a  cup  or  two  of  cider  on  his 
wedding  morn " 

"  Don't  go,  Francois  ! " 

"  Why  not  ?     Why  should  I  slay  ?  " 

"  Because  you  must.  To  slink  away 
now  would  be  cowardly.  It  is  fitting  you 
should  be  here.  L^on  risked  his  life  for 
you,  and  in  return  you  sacrificed  your 
hai)piness  for  him.  You  must  walk  to 
the  church  in  his  procession,  if " 

"  If " 

"  Never  mind  !  Be  guided  by  roe. 
I  have  good  brains,  believe  me !  Stay 
here.     Don't  move  ! " 

She  flitled  from  him  swiftly,  with  a 
backward  glance  of  mingled  pity,  liking 
and  contempt.  Francois,  dominated  by 
her  intense  vitality  and  deieimination, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stood  stilL 
After  all,  the  wench  was  right  It  would 
be  shameful  to  slink  away  now.  Then 
his  heart  and  brain  turned  to  Philomene, 
sobbing  as  the  women  placed  the  orange- 
blossoms  upon  her ! 

Carvennec  came  out  of  his  house  to 
greet  the  bridegroom.  For  half  an  hour, 
according  to  custom,  much  cider  would 
be  drunk;  then  the  two  processions, 
bride's  and  groom's,  would  be  formed, 
and  each  would  set  forth  for  the  Maine, 
where  the  civil  ceremony  would  take 
place.  After  that  again  would  follow  the 
impressive  ceremony  at  the  church,  and 
lastly  the  festivities,  the  endless  eating 
and  drinking  and  dancing  at  the  tavern 
of  M^re  Bellec — festivities  to  which 
each  invited  guest  would  contribute  his 
share  of  the  entertainment 

Carvennec  carried  in  his  hand  a  long- 
necked  boltle,  which  he  held  delicately 
as  if  it  were  a  precious  relic.  One  or 
two  of  his  kinsmen  licked  their  lips. 

**  It  isji^e  champagne^''  they  murmured 
"  He  has  kept  it  for  this." 

Then,  once  more,  a  curious  thing 
happened.  L^on  refused  to  drink  brandy, 
although  it  was  obvious  from  his  slightly 
flushed  face  that  he,  not  to  mention  hs 
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friends  and  supporters,  had  taken  plenty 
of  cider. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Carvennec  roughly. 
He  filled  the  glass,  and  held  it  out.  "  I 
insist.  Drink,  my  son  !  It  is  forty-year- 
old  cognac,  and  mild  as  milk.  Yerr 
mattf' 

"  Yerr  matt!'^  replied  L^on,  draining 
the  gbss.  "  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is  good,  mon 
phe^  you  are  right — and  mild  as  milk." 

Carvennec  filled  his  own  glass  again. 
"There  is  enough  for  one  more  round," 
he  said. 

I'he  others  filled  their  glasses.  L^n 
hesitated.  "  Brandy  affects  me,"  he  said 
heavily.  "  Ever  since  my  sunstroke  out 
there  " — he  indicated  with  a  sweep  of  his 
massive  arm  the  Far  East — **  I  have  had 
to   be   careful;   but   still,   it   is   old   and 

mild "      He   laughed  and   filled   his 

glass,  clinking  it  against  that  of  his  pro- 
spective father-in-law.     "  Yerr  matt  I " 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  their  brown, 
flushed  faces— upon  the  snowy  coifs  and 
collars  of  the  women,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  bride,  about  to  leave  her  father's 
house. 

"  Vv  here  is  Philomfene  ?  "  said  L^on. 

"  You  must  have  patience,"  said  Rozenn, 
hastening  by. 

The  binious  struck  up  a  stirring  chant. 
Inside  the  liouse  one  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  bride  and  her  companions ;  one 
could  hear  their  laughter. 

"There  is  plenty  of  time,"  said  Car- 
vennec. 

Rozenn  stared  impudently  into  the  face 
of  the  bridegroom.  "Tell  us  of  your 
exploits,  mon  brave^^  she  cried  shrilly. 

The  crowd  applauded.  M^re  Bellec 
gazed  fondly  at  her  son.  Fran9ois,  un- 
noticed, raised  his  head;  but  he  looked 
at  the  grey  house,  not  at  the  speaker. 
Of  all  the  crowd  he  was  the  first  to  see 
the  bride,  as  she  looked  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  hero,  not  half  a  dozen 
yards  away. 

"  War  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Rozenn. 
"  Who  can  paint  its  horrors  save  those 
who  have  been  in- the  thick  of  the  fight, 
like  our  brave  L^n." 

Acclamations  followed.  The  men 
cheered  the  hero  :  "  Bravo,  L^on  !  bravo, 
bravo ! " 

A  faint  flush  kindled  upon  Philom^ne's 
pale  face. 

"This  is  no  time  to  speak  of  war," 
said  L^on  thickly.  "  Let  me  be,  Rozenn  ! 
I-,et  me  be,  I  say.*' 


"  How  modest  he  is  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Brave  men  are  always  modest." 

"  And  modest  women  hold  their 
tongues,"  retorted  Bellec.  More  than 
one  noticed  how  oddly  he  spoke;  and 
yet  at  this  early  hour  he  could  not  surely 
be  fuddled. 

"I  will  tell  the  story,"  said  Rozenn, 
"while  he  waits  for  his  bride.  It  is 
fitting." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  assented  the  crowd.  "  Tell 
it,  tell  it ! " 

"Why  not?"  murmured  the  proud 
mother. 

"The  marines  of  La  Superbe^^  began 
Rozenn,  "  were  ordered  ashore.  Our 
Leon  and  Francois  Goaper — where  is 
Francois  ?  Ah,  there  !  He  will  correct 
me  if  I  make  a  mistake.  Well,  our 
Leon  and  Francois  were  in  the  ranks. 
The  enemy  lay — there  !  "  She  pointed 
dramalically  at  the  blank  wall,  and  many 
turned  their  heads,  so  convincing  were 
the  accents  of  the  speaker.  "There, 
entrenched  behind  a  line  of  sand-dunes. 
As  our  brave  Bretons  advanced  to  the 
attack  the  bullets  were  singing  over 
their  heads— /j/,  pst^  /f/— like  that!. 
Leon  will  tell  you  that  he  laughed,  but 
not  for  long;  for  soon,"  her  voice  sank, 
"very  soon  his  comrades  began  to  fall 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  those  glancing 
back  saw  the  white  sand  hideously 
stained ! " 

She  paused,  surveying  her  audience. 
M^re  Bellec  held  high  her  head  ;  Leon 
was  grinning  in  a  most  foolish  and 
astonishing  fashion ;  Philom^ne  stared 
at  him  with  frowning  brows  and  heaving 
bosom  ;  Francois  Goaper  had  edged 
nearer  to  the  crowd. 

"  And  just  then,"  continued  Rozenn, 
changing  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  "our 
brave  Leon  began  to  think  of  his  precious 
body,  and  the  vast  mark  it  presented." 

A  murmur  of  amazement  trickled 
through  the  crowd. 

"Yes,  my  friends,  he  was  thinking  of 
his  precious  body  ;  and  so  it  came  to  j^ass 
that  when  the  ridge  was  gained,  L^on 
Bellec  was  lying  behind  a  sand-dune, 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  danger !  Who 
missed  him  ?  Who  saw  him  ?  One  man, 
Jacques  Morv^zen,  who  is  here." 

"Thou  liest,"said  M^re  Bellec  fiercely. 

"We  have  read  in  the  papers  what 
happened  next.  Our  soldiers,  unable  to 
hold  the  ridge,  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  boats  through  a  hell-storm  of  bullets 
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And  we  have  read,  also,  that  when  they 
reached  the  boats  and  were  putting  off 
to  the  ship  L^on  was  seen  staggering 
down  the  slopes  with  Francois  Goaper 
upon  his  back.  And  for  this  act  he  was 
decorated  by  the  admiral  and  compli- 
mented by  Monsieur  le  President !  But, 
my  friends,  you  do  not  know  what  motive 
inspired  that  act  of  valour.  Oh — la— la  I 
Jacques  Morvezen  will  tell  you.  Jacques, 
come  here  ! " 

The  sailor  from  Concarneau  shambled 
forward,  sober  and  savage. 

"That  fellow,"  said  Morv&en,  raising 
a  lean  forefinger  and  pointing  at  Bellec, 
"  is  a  coward,  and  I  am  a  coward  to  have 
kept  his  secret;  but  I  feared  his  blows, 
which  are  heavy,  as  those  weaker  than 
himself  know.  Yes,  I  caught  him  sneak- 
ing behind  the  dunes;  and  the  truth 
about  the  rescue  of  Goaper  leaked  out  of 
him  when  he  was  full  of  brandy.  Since, 
he  has  feared  to  drink  like  an  honest 
Breton.  Yes;  he  boasted  to  me,  his 
messmate,  that  he  had  picked  up  a  sense- 
less wounded  comrade  and  flung  him 
across  his  back — to  save  his  own  carcase 
from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  I " 

A  groan  burst  from  the  peasants.  The 
matchmaker  turned  and  confronted  her 
son.  "L^on  Bellec,"  she  cried  in  a 
terrible  voice,  "  is  this  true  or  false  ?  " 

L^on  laughed  the  fatuous  laugh  of  the 
drunkard.  "Well,"  he  blustered,  "and 
if  it  were  true,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  said  his  mother. 

The  crowd  stared  at  L^on,  speechless 
with  horror  and  contempt.  Then  out  of 
the  house  walked  Philom^ne.  Coif  and 
collar  were  no  whiter  than  her  face,  but 
her  eyes  were  like  pools  of  blue  water 
when  the  sun  sparkles  on  them.  She 
came  swiftly  fonvard  till  she  met  Bellec. 
Her  apron,  exquisitely  embroidered  with 
silver,  flashed  in  the  sun.  Then  in  her 
soft  gentle  voice  she  repeated  the  question 
put  by  Leon's  mother.  "Is  this  true, 
Uon?^' 

The  tone  of  her  voice  may  have  misled 
him,  or  perhaps  he  was  too  self-assured 
of  his  power.  In  a  brutal  tone  he  replied 
thickly,  "Why  should  I  lie?  Any  one 
of  you  would  have  done  the  same.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it — no.  And  I  fooled  all 
of  you,  including  Monsieur  le  President. 
A   fine    jest,   that  !      Come,    Philombne, 


embrace   a    man   who  is    not   afraid   of 
admitting  the  truth." 

"He  is  drunk,"  said  his  mother 
hoarsely. 

Rozenn  laughed.  "True,  ma  tante\ 
that  is  why  he  tells  the  truth." 

The  others  gazed  at  Philom^ne  and 
Bellec.  The  man's  too-thick  lips  had 
parted  in  a  foolish  grin ;  the  girl  was 
smiling  also.  Francois  Goaper  had  crept 
up,  so  close  that  he  could  almost  touch 
her. 

"  You  cur  1  you  coward ! " 

The  words  fell  like  snowflakes  out  of 
her  mouth,  so  quietly  were  they  spoken. 
Bellec  regarded  her  in  stupefaction  as 
the  crowd  re-echoed  her  words  :  "  Cur — 
coward  !  "  Half  turning  from  the  disdain 
in  her  face,  he  encountered  Francois,  half 
his  size,  the  cripple.  In  a  hoarse  voice, 
and  with  a  savage  gesture  of  the  arm,  he 
demanded,  "  And  you  ?  Do  you  call  me 
coward  and  cur  ?  " 

Francois  met  his  glance  without  wincing, 
regardless  of  the  huge  fist  impendin^^ 
above  his  head.  "Yes,"  he  answered 
deliberately.  "  Cur  you  are,  and  coward, 
and— thief." 

The  heavy  fist  fell,  smiting  the  weakling 
to  the  earth.  At  the  same  moment  a 
hoarse,  savage  cry  of  indignation  broke 
from  the  crowd — the  ominous  growl  of  an 
incensed  people. 

"  Go ! "  shrieked  the  mother.    "  Run  ! " 

He  had  sense  enough  left  to  obey.  He 
ran  swiftly,  followed  by  most  of  the  men, 
pelted  with  sharp  words  and  sharper  flints. 

Philom^ne  knelt  by  Fran9ois,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  forehead  where  the  fist 
had  struck  him.  At  her  touch  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Frangois,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  faltered. 

"Sorry?"  He  smiled  faintly.  "Are 
you  sorry  on  my  account?  Why, 
Philom^ne,  how  ridiculous  that  is !  for  I, 
look  you,  was  never  so  glad  or  so  happy 
before." 

"  Your  head  is  crushed." 

"  Better  my  head  than  my  heart,*  he 
whispered. 

Raising  himself  up,  as  others  approached, 
he  saw  that  the  girl  was  blushing.  The 
tenderness  in  her  eyes  was  not  to  be 
misinterpreted. 

"And  better  my  head  than  your  heart,'* 
he  added. 
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MY  friend  Hugh  Grainger  and  I  had 
just  returned  from  a  Christmas 
visit  in  the  country,  where  we 
had  been  staying  in  a  house  of  sinister 
repute,  which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted 
by  ghosts  of  a  peculiarly  fearsome  and 
truculent  sort.  The  house  itself  was  all 
that  such  a  house  should  be :  Jacobean 
and  oak-panelled,  with  long  dark  passages 
and  high  vaulted  rooms.  It  stood,  also, 
very  remote,  and  was  encompassed  by  a 
wood  of  sombre  pines;  and  all  the  time 
that  we  were  there  a  south-westerly  gale 
with  torrents  of  scolding  rain  had  prevailed, 
so  that  by  day  and  night  weird  voices 
moaned  and  fluted  in  the  chimneys,  a 
company  of  uneasy  spirits  held  colloquy 
among  the  trees,  and  sudden  tattoos  and 
tappings  beckoned  from  the  window-panes. 
But  in  spite  of  these  surroundings,  which 
were  sufficient  in  themselves,  one  would 
almost  say,  to  spontaneously  generate 
occult  phenomena,  nothing  of  any  descrip- 
tion had  occurred.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
also,  that  my  own  state  of  mind  was 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  receive  or  even 
to  invent  the  sights  and  sounds  we  had 
gone  to  seek,  for  I  was,  I  confess,  during 
the  whole  time  that  we  were  there,  in  a 
state  of  abject  apprehension,  and  lay 
awake  every  night  through  hours  of 
terrified  unrest,  afraid  of  the  dark,  yet 
more  afraid  of  what  a  lighted  candle  might 
show  me.  The  light-hearted  family, 
finally,  with  whom  we  stayed  insisted  on 
telling  ghost-stories  in  the  evening,  to 
"encourage"  the  ghosts,  so  they  said, 
and  give  a  more  Christmas  feel  to  the 
wet  and  windy  weather. 

Hugh  Grainger  on  the  evening  after 
our  return  had  dined  with  me,  and  after 
dinner  our  conversation,  as  was  natural, 
soon  came  back  to  these  entrancing 
topics. 
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"  But  why  you  go  ghost-seeking  I 
cannot  imagine,"  he  said,  "  because  your 
teeth  were  chattering  and  your  eyes  stiirt- 
ing  out  of  your  head  all  the  time  you  were 
there,  from  sheer  fright.  Or  do  you  like 
being  frightened  ?  " 

Hugh,  though  generally  intelligent,  is 
dense  in  certain  ways :  this  is  one  of 
them. 

**  Why,  of  course  I  like  being  frightened,*' 
I  said.  "  I  want  to  be  made  to  creep  and 
creep  and  creep.  Fear  is  the  most 
absorbing  and  luxurious  of  emotions. 
One  forgets  all  else  if  one  is  afraid." 

"Well,  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  saw 
anything,"  he  said,  "confirms  what  I  have 
always  believed." 

"  And  what  have  you  always  believed  ?  " 

"That  these  phenomena  are  purely 
objective,  not  subjective,  aiKi  that  one's 
state  of  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
perception  that  perceives  them,  nor  have 
circumstances  or  surroundings  an>thing  to 
do  with  them  either.  Look  at  Osburton  I 
It  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
haunted  house  for  years,  and  it  certainly 
has  all  the  accessories  of  one.  Look 
at  yourself,  too,  with  all  your  nerves 
on  edge,  afraid  to  look  round  or  light  a 
candle  for  fear  of  seeing  something  I 
Surely  there  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  then,  if  ghosts  are  subjective." 

He  got  up  and  lit  a  cigarette;  and 
looking  at  him — Hugh  is  about  six  feet 
high,  and  as  broad  as  he  is  long — I 
felt  a  retort  on  my  lips,  for  I  could  not 
help  my  mind  going  back  to  a  certain 
period  in  his  life  when,  from  some  cause 
which,  as  far  as  I  knew,  he  had  never 
told  anybody,  he  had  become  a  mere 
quivering  mass  of  disordered  nerves. 
Oddly  enough,  at  the  same  moment  and 
for  the  first  time  he  began  to  speak  of  it 
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"  You  may  reply  that  it  was  not  worth 
my  while  to  go  either,"  he  said,  "  because 
I  was  so  clearly  the  wrong  man  in  the 


and  I  and  everybody  in  the  world  are  like 
a  person  whose  eye  is  directly  opposite 
a  little  tiny  hole  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard, 


' '  You  for  all  your  apprehensions  and  expectancy  have  never  seen  a  ghost'  " 


wrong  place.  But  I  wasn't.  You  for  all 
your  apprehensions  and  expectancy  have 
never  seen  a  ghost.  But  I  have,  though  I 
am  the  last  person  in  the  world  you  would 
have  thought  likely  to  do  so ;  and,  though 
my  nerves  are  steady  enough  again  now, 
it  knocked  me  all  to  bits." 

He  sat  down  again  in  his  chair. 

**  No  doubt  you  remember  my  going  to 
bits,"  he  said,  '*  and  since  I  believe  that  I 
am  sound  again  now,  I  should  rather  like 
to  tell  you  about  it.  But  before,  I 
couldn't :  I  couldn't  speak  of  it  at  all  to 
anybody.  Yet  there  ought  to  have  been 
nothing  frightening  about  it :  what  I  saw 
was  certainly  a  most  useful  and  friendly 
ghost.  But  it  came  from  the  shaded  side 
of  things :  it  looked  suddenly  out  of  the 
night  and  the  mystery  with  which  life  is 
surrounded. 

**  I  want  first  to  tell  you  quite  shortly 
my  theory  about  ghost-seeing,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  I  can  explain  it  best  by  a 
simile,  an  image.    Imagine,  then,  that  you 


which  is  continually  shifting  and  revolving 
and  moving  about.  Back  to  back  with 
that  sheet  of  cardboard  is  Another,  which 
also,  l)y  laws  of  its  own,  is  in  perpetual  but 
independent  motion.  In  it,  too,  there  is 
another  hole ;  and  when,  fortuitously  it 
would  seem,  these  two  holes,  the  one 
through  which  we  are  always  looking,  and 
the  other  in  the  spiritual  plane,  come 
opposite  one  another,  we  see  through, 
and  then  only  do  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  spiritual  world  become  visible  or 
audible  to  us.  With  most  p)eople  those 
holes  never  come  opposite  each  other 
during  their  life.  But  at  the  hour  of 
death  they  do,  and  then  they  remain 
stationary.  That,  I  fancy,  is  how  we  *  pass 
over.' 

"  Now  in  some  natures  these  holes  are 
comparatively  large,  and  are  constantly 
coming  into  opposition.  Clairvoyants, 
medmms,  are  like  that.  But,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  I  had  no  clairvoyant  or  medium- 

istic  powers  at  all.     I  thefgfQiip^^ain  the 
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sort  of  person  who  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  never  would  see  a  ghost. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  an  incalculable  chance 
that  my  minute  spy-hole  should  come 
into  opposition  with  the  other.  But  it 
did ;  and  it  knocked  me  out  of  time." 

I  had  heard  some  such  theory  before, 
and  though  Hugh  put  it  rather  pictu- 
resquely, there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
convincing  or  practical  about  it.  It  might 
be  so,  or  again  it  might  not. 

'*  I  hope  your  ghost  was  more  original 
than  your  theory,"  said  I,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  the  point. 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  was.  You  shall 
judge." 

1  put  on  more  coal  and  poked  up  the 
fire.     Hugh   has   got,    so  I  have  always 
considered,    a    great     talent    for    telling 
stories,  and  that  sense  of  drama  which  is 
so   necessary  for   the   narrator.     Indeed, 
before  now  I  have  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  take  this  up  as  a  profession,  sit 
by  the  fountain  in  Piccadilly  Circus  when 
times  are,  as  usual,  bad,  and  tell  stories 
to  the  passers-by  in  the  street,   Arabian 
fashion,   for  reward.     The  most  part  of 
mankind,  I  am  aware,  do   not  like  long 
stories  ;  but   to  the  few,  among  whom  I 
number  myself,  who 
really   like   to   listen 
to    lengthy   accounts 
of  experiences,  Hugh 
is  an  ideal   narrator. 
I  do  not  care  for  his 
theories,    or   for    his 
similes,  but  when   it 
comes    to    facts,    to 
things  that  happened, 
I    like    him     to    be 
lengthy. 

"  Go  on,  please, 
and  slowly,"  I  said. 
"  Brevity  may  be  the 
soul  of  wit,  but  it  is 
the  ruin  of  story- 
telling. I  want  to 
hear  when  and  where 
and  how  it  all  was, 
and  what  you  had 
had  for  lunch  and 
where  you  had  dined, 
and  what " 


to  stay  with  you  for  a  week.  We  had 
dined  alone  here " 

I  could  not  help  interrupting. 

"  Did  you  see  the  ghost  here  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  In  this  square  little  box  of  a  house  in  a 
modern  street  ?  " 

**  I  was  in  the  house  when  I  saw  it." 

I  hugged  myself  in  silence. 

"  We  had  dined  alone  here  in  Oakley 
Street,"  he  said,  **and  after  dinner  I  went 
out  to  some  party,  and  you  refused  to 
go  and  stopped  at  home.  At  dinner  your 
man  did  not  wait,  and  when  I  asked  where 
he  wa.s,  you  told  me  he  was  ill,  and,  1 
thought,  changed  the  subject  rather 
abruptly.  You  gave  me  your  latchkey 
when  1  went  out,  and  on  coming  back 
I  found  you  had  gone  to  bed.  There 
were,  however,  several  letters  for  me, 
which  required  answers.  I  wrote  them 
there  and  then,  and  posted  them  at  the 
pillar-box  opposite.  So  I  suppose  it  was 
rather  late  when  I  went  upstairs." 

*'  You  had  put  me  in  the  front  room  on 
the  third  floor,  overlooking  the  street — 
a  room  which  I  thought  you  generally 
occupied  yourself.  It  was  a  very  hot 
night,  and  though  there  had  been  a  moon 
when  I  started  to  my  party,  on  my  return 


Hugh  began. 

"It  was  the  24th 
of  June,  just  eighteen  months   ago,"  he 
said.      **  I    had   let    my   flat,    you    may 
remember,  and  came  up  from  the  country 


Just  room  for  one  inside,   sir,'  he  said." 


the  whole  sky  was  cloud-covered,  and  it 
both  looked  and  felt  as  if  we  might  have 
a   thunderstorm    ^e^org  ^n^r^ij^gf^was 
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feeling  very  sleepy  and  heavy,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  I  had  got  into  bed  that  I 
noticed  by  the  shadows  of  the  window- 
frames  on  the  blind  that  only  one  of  the 
windows  was  open.  But  it  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  get  out  of  bed  in  order  to 
open  the  other,  though  I  felt  rather  airless 
and  uncomfortable ;  and  I  went  to  sleep. 

"  What  time  it  was  when  I  awoke  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
yet  dawn,  and  I  never  remember  being 
conscious  of  such  an  extraordinary  still- 
ness as  prevailed.  There  was  no  sound 
either  of  foot-passengers  or  wheeled  traffic ; 
the  music  of  life  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
mute.  But  now,  instead  of  being  sleepy 
and  heavy,  I  felt— though  I  must  have 
slept  an  hour  or  two  at  most,  since  it  was 
not  yet  dawn — perfectly  fresh  and  wide- 
awake, and  the  effort  which  had  seemed 
not  worth  making  before,  that  of  getting 
out  of  bed  and  opening  the  other  window, 
was  quite  easy  now,  so  I  pulled  up  the 
blind,  threw  the  window  wide  open,  and 
leaned  out,  for  somehow  I  parched  and 
pined  for  air.  Even  outside  the  op- 
pression was  intolerable^  and  though,  as 
you  know,  I  am  not  easily  given  to  feel 
the  mental  effects  of  climate,  1  was  aware 
of  an  incommunicable  dread  coming  over 
me.  I  tried  to  analyse  it  away,  but 
without  success :  the  past  day  had  been 
pleasant,  I  looked  forward  to  another 
pleasant  day  to-morrow,  and  yet  I  was 
full  of  some  nameless  apprehension.  I 
felt,  too,  dreadfully  lonely  in  this  stillness 
before  the  dawn. 

**  Then  1  heard  suddenly,  and  not  very 
far  away,  the  sound  of  some  approaching 
vehicle :  I  could  distinguish  the  tread  of 
two  horses  walking  at  a  slow  foot's  pace. 
They  were,  though  yet  invisible,  coming 
up  the  street,  and  yet  this  indication  of 
life  did  not  abate  that  dreadful  sense  of 
loneliness  which  I  have  spoken  of.  Also 
in  some  dim  unformulated  way  that  which 
was  coming  seemed  to  me  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  cause  of  my 
oppression. 

**Then  the  vehicle  came  into  sight 
At  first  I  could  not  distinguish  what  it 
was.  Then  I  saw  that  the  horses  were 
black  and  had  long  tails,  and  that  what 
they  dragged  was  made  of  glass,  but  had 
a  black  frame.     It  was  a  hearse.     Empty. 

**  It  was  moving  up  this  side  of  the 
street.     It  stopped  at  your  door. 

"  Then  the  obvious  solution  struck  me. 
You  had  said  at  dinner  that  your  man. 


who  waited  on  us  to-night,  was  ill,  and 
you  were,  I  thought,  unwilling  to  speak 
more  about  his  illness.  No  doubt,  so 
I  imagined  now,  he  was  dead,  and  for 
some  reason,  perhaps  because  you  did 
not  want  me  to  know  anything  about  it, 
or  feel  uncomfortable,  you  weie  having 
the  body  removed  at  night.  This,  1  must 
tell  you,  passed  through  my  mind  quite 
instantaneously,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  how  unlikely  it  really  was,  before  the 
next  thing  happened. 

**  I  was  still  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
and  I  remember  also  wondering,  yet  only 
momentarily,  how  odd  it  was  that  I  saw 
things — or  rather  the  one  thing  I  was 
looking  at — so  very  distinctly.  Of  course 
there  was  a  moon  behind  the  clouds,  but 
it  was  curious  how  every  detail  of  the 
hearse  and  the  horses  was  visible.  There 
was  only  one  man,  the  driver,  with  it, 
and  the  street  was  otherwise  absolutely 
empty.  It  was  at  him  I  was  looking  now. 
I  could  see  every  detail  of  his  clothes, 
but  from  where  I  was,  so  high  above  him, 
I  could  not  see  his  face.  He  had  on 
grey  trousers,  brown  boots,  a  black  coat 
buttoned  all  the  way  up,  and  a  straw  hat 
Over  his  shoulder  there  was  a  strap,  which 
seemed  to  support  some  sort  of  little  bag. 

He    locked    exactly    like well,    from 

my  description  what  did  he  look  exactly 
like  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  bus-conductor,"  I  said 
instantly. 

"  So  I  thought,  and  even  while  I  was 
thinking  this,  he  looked  up  at  me.  He 
had  a  rather  long  thin  face,  and  on  his 
left  cheek  there  was  a  mole  with  a  giowth 
of  dark  hair  on  it  All  this  was  as  distinct 
as  if  it  had  been  noonday,  and  as  if  I 
was  within  a  yard  of  him.  But — so  in- 
stantaneous was  all  that  takes  so  long  in 
the  telling — I  had  not  lime  to  think  it 
strange  that  the  driver  of  a  hearse  should 
be  so  unfunereally  dressed. 

*  Then  he  touched  his  hat  to  me,  and 
jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  *  Just 
room  for  one  inside,  sir,'  he  said. 

*  There  was  something  so  odious,  so 
coarse,  so  unfeeling  about  this,  that  I 
instantly  drew  my  head  in,  pulled  the  blind 
down  again,  and  then,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know,  turned  on  the  electric  light 
in  order  to  see  what  time  it  was.  The 
hands  of  my  watch  pointed  to  half-past 
eleven. 

"  It  was  then  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
that  the  doubt  cro^g^d^gt^@^^  th<^ 
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nature  of  what  I  had  just  seen.  But  I  put 
out  the  light  again,  got  into  bed,  and 
began  to  think.  We  had  dined ;  I  had 
gone  to  a  party,  I  had  come  back  and 
written  letters,  had  gone  to  bed  and  had 
slept.  So  how  could  it  be  half-past 
eleven  ?  .  .  .  Or — what  half-past  eleven 
was  it? 

"Then  another  easy  solution  struck 
me  :  my  watch  must  have  stopped.  But 
it  had  not — I  could  hear  it  ticking. 

"  There  was  stillness  and  silence  again. 
I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  muffled 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  footsteps  moving 
slowly  and  smally  under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  burden ;  but  from  inside  the  house 
there  was  no  sound  whatever.  Outside, 
too,  there  was  the  same  dead  silence, 
while  the  hearse  waited  at  the  door.  And 
the  minutes  ticked  on  and  ticked  on,  and 
at  length  I  saw  a  difference  in  the  light 
in  the  room,  and  knew  that  the  dawn 
was  beginning  to  break  outside.  But  how 
had  it  happened,  then,  that  if  the  corpse 
was  to  l)e  removed  at  night  it  had  not 
gone,  and  that  the  hearse  still  waited, 
when  morning  was  already  coming  ? 

"  Presently  I  got  out  of  bed  again,  and 
with  a  sense  of  strong  physical  shrinking 
I  went  to  the  window  and  pulled  back  the 
blind.  The  dawn  was  coming  fast :  the 
whole  street  was  lit  by  that  silver  hueless 
light  of  morning.  But  there  was  no 
hearse  there. 

"And  then  I  told  myself  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  a  dream.  But  if  you 
ask  me  whether  I  believed  what  I  told 
myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not. 

"Your  man  did  not  appear  at  break- 
fast next  morning,  nor  did  I  see  him 
again  before  I  left  that  afternoon.  I  think, 
if  I  had,  I  should  have  told  you  about  all 
this ;  but  it  was  still  possible,  you  see,  that 
what  I  had  seen  was  a  real  hearse,  driven 
by  a  real  driver,  for  all  the  ghastly  gaiety 
of  the  face  that  had  looked  up  to  mine, 
and  the  levity  of  his  pointing  hand.  I 
might  possibly  have  fallen  asleep  soon 
after  seeing  him,  and  slumbered  through 
the  removal  of  the  body  and  the  departure 
of  the  hearse.  So  I  did  not  speak  of  it 
to  you." 

There  was  something  wonderfully 
straightforward  and  prosaic  in  all  this  : 
here  were  no  Jacobean  houses  oak- 
panelled  and  surrounded  by  weeping 
pine-trees,  and  somehow  the  very  absence 
of  suitable  surroundings  made  the   story 


"/  expected  every  moment  to  hear  muffled 
footetepa  on  the  atalre." 

more  impressive.  But  for  a  moment  a 
doubt  assailed  me. 

"  Don't  tell  me  it  was  all  a  dream,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not 
I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  myself  to 
have  been  wide  awake.  In  any  case,  the 
rest  of  the  story  is — odd. 

"  I  went  out  of  town  again  that  after- 
noon," he  continued,  "and  I  may  say 
that  I  don't  think  that  even  for  a  moment 
did  I  get  the  haunting  sense  of  what  I 
had  seen  or  dreamed  that  night  out  of 
my  mind.  It  was  present  to  me  always, 
as  some  vision  unfulfilled.  It  was  as  if 
some  clock  had  struck  the  four  quarters, 
and  I  was  still  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
hour  would  be. 

"  Exactly  a  month  afterwards  I  was  in 
London  again,  but  only  for  the  day.  I 
arrived  at  Victoria  about  eleven,  and  took 
the  underground  to  Sloane  Square  in 
order  to  see  if  you  were  in  town  and 
would  give  me  lunch.  It  was  a  baking 
hot  morning,  and  I  intended  to  take  a 
bus  from  Sloane  Square  as  far  as  Oakley 
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Street.  There  was  one  standing  at  the 
corner  just  as  I  came  out  of  the  station  ; 
but  I  saw  that  the  top  was  full,  and  the 
inside  appeared  to  be  full  also.  Just  as 
I  came  up  to  it,  the  conductor,  who,  I 
suppose,  had  been  inside,  collecting  fares 
or  what  not,  came  out  on  to  the  step 
wiihin  a  few  feet  of  me.  He  wore  grey 
trousers,  brown  boots,  a  black  coat 
buttoned,  a  straw  hat,  and  over  his 
shoulder  was  a  strap,  on  which  hung  his 
little  machine  for  punching  tickets.  I 
saw  his  face,  too:  it  was  the  face  of 
the  driver  of  the  hearse,  with  a  mole 
on  the  left  cheek.  Then  he  spoke 
to  me,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder:  *Just  room  for  one  inside,  sir,' 
he  said. 

"At  that  a  sort  of  panic  terror  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  know  I  gesticulated 
wildly  with  my  arms,  and  cried  *  No,  no  ! ' 
But  at  that  moment  I  was  living  not  in 
the  hour  that  was  then  passing,  but  in  that 
hour  which  had  passed  a  month  ago, 
when  I  leaned  from  the  window  of  youi 
bedroom  here  just  before  the  dawn  broke. 
At  this  moment,  too,  I  knew  that  my 
spy-hole  had  been  opposite  the  spy-hole 
into  the  spiritual  world.  What  I  had 
seen   there   had   some   significance,  now 


being  fulfilled,  beyond  the  significance 
of  the  trivial  happenings  of  to  day  and 
to-morrow.  The  Powers  of  which  we 
know  so  little  were  visibly  working  before 
me.  And  I  stood  there  on  the  pavement 
shaking  and  trembling 

"  I  was  opposite  the  post-ofllice  at  the 
corner,  and  just  as  the  bus  started  my  eye 
fell  on  the  clock  in  the  window  there. 
And ,  I  knew  then  what  half-past  eleven 
it  had  been  which  was  recorded  by  my 
watch  on  that  24th  of  June.  It  was  the 
half-past  eleven  that  was  passing  at  this 
moment 

**  Perhaps  I  need  not  tell  you  the  rest, 
for  you  probably  conjecture  it,  since  you 
will  not  have  forgotten  what  happened 
at  the  corner  of  Sloane  Square  at  the 
end  of  July  the  summer  before  last. 
Instantly  the  bus  pulled  out  from  the 
pavement  into  the  street  in  order  to  get 
round  a  van  that  was  standing  in  front  of 
it.  At  that  moment  there  came  down 
the  King's  Road  a  big  motor  going  at  a 
hideously  dangerous  pace.  It  crashed 
full  into  the  bus,  burrowing  into  it  as  a 
gimlet  burrows  into  a  board,  making 
matchwood  and — other  things  of  it." 

He  paused. 

"  And  that's  my  story,"  he  said. 


"/t  crashed  full  into  the  bus." 
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Cape  Town  at  dawn, 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  CAPE. 

By  John  Runcie. 

YOUR  Christmas  comes  with  holly  leaves, 
And  snow  about  your  doors  and  eaves ; 
Our  lighted  windows  open  wide, 
Let  in  our  summer  Christmas-tide ; 
And  where  the  drifting  moths  may  go- 
Behold  our  tiny  flakes  of  snow ; 
But  carol,  carol  in  the  cold ; 

And  carol,  carol  as  ye  may,— 

We  sing  the  merry  songs  of  old. 

As  merrily  on  Christmas  Day. 

Your  hills  are  wrapped  in  rainy  cloud, 
Your  sea  in  anger  roars  aloud, 
But  here  our  hills  are  veiled  with  haze 
In  harmonies  of  blues  and  greys; 
The  waters  of  two  oceans  meet 
With  friendly  murmurs  by  our  feet ; 

But  carol,  carol,  Christmas  Waits, 
And  carol,  carol  as  ye  may,— 

The  crickets  by  our  doors  and  gates 
Sing  in  the  grace  of  Christmas  Day. 

The  rain  and  sunshine  of  the  Cape 
Lie  folded  in  the  ripening  grape. 
And  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein, 
With  bounteous  orchard,  field  of  vine. 
And  every  spot  that  we  pass  by- 
Lie  burnished  'neath  our  Christmas  sky ; 

So  carol,  carol  in  your  snow. 
And  carol,  carol  as  ye  may,  — 

We  carol  'mid  our  blooms  ablow. 
The  grace  of  summer's  Christmas  Day. 
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MIsa  Pauline  Chase,   the  Columbine  in 

"The  Pantaloon." 
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THE  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus 
form  a  delightful  heavenly  suburb. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  call  such  a 
romantic  cloud-surrounded  spot  suburban, 
and  more  true  to  speak  of  it  as  a  scattered 
village  squired  by  Jove  and  tenanted  by 
the  Lesser  Immortals. 

Here  then,  each  with  three  Elysian 
acres  and  one  heaven-born  cow,  are  the 
cottages  dependent  on  those  who  live 
above.  The  Palace  of  Jove,  the  Halls  of 
the  Muses,  the  Abode  of  the  Gods  are 
hidden  by  clouds.  Sometimes  one  may 
hear  Vulcan  at  work  in  his  forge ;  some- 
times the  hounds  of  Diana  sound,  baying, 
through  the  mist. 

And  the  inhabitants  of  these  cottages  ? 
Harlequin,  Clown,  Pantaloon  and  Colum- 
bine in  one,  waiting  for  Policeman  Time 
to  summon  them  to  the  Christmas  Revels. 

The  hut  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
with  the  ever  watchful  weather-hen  on 
the  roof  calling  out  the  direction  of  the 
Winds,  whose  houses  she  can  see  from  her 
lofty  perch. 

Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  from  the  windows 
of  whose  cottage  lovers'  sighs  pour,  and 
where  the  roses  are  always  falling. 

Many  others,  each  hidden  in  its  own 
atmosphere.  From  here  the  squeaky 
voice  of  Punchinello  sounds  ;  from  there 
the  teacups  of  the  four  Queens  of  Cards 
hint  at  cream  tarts  and  neighbourly 
scandal.  For  they  are  Immortal,  these 
delightful  people,  and  they  spring  from  a 
source  so  ancient  that  it  requires  a  very 
rag-picker  in  the  big  heaps  of  historv  to 
find  the  end  of  the  tangled  thread. 
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At  Christmas  the  homes  of  ancient 
mysteries  are  preparing  for  old  folk  lore, 
re-dressing  it,  editing  it,  bringing  it  up  to 
date.  They,  Drury  Lane  foremost,  are 
grafting  momentary  topics  on  to  undying 
sources.  The  first  labour  member,  Jack 
the  Giant-killer,  Labour  against  Capital,  is 
buckling  on  his  sword.  Cinderella  is  in 
deep  conversation  with  her  Fairy  God- 
mother. Witches  are  harnessing  their 
broomsticks.  But,  though  these  characters 
require  new  costumes,  new  jokes,  new 
songs,  fresh  backgrounds,  the  nearest 
relations  to  the  Gods  retain  all  their  old 
apparatus.  Their  scene  is  everyday  life, 
their  background  is  the  street,  their 
troupe  is  anybody  in  the  theatre — boys 
with  baskets  of  sausages,  flower-girls, 
clerks. 

Harlequin,  arkquin^  arlecchino^  English, 
French,  Italian,  call  him  what  you  will, 
dances  on  to  the  stage,  his  mask  down, 
his  head  in  a  black  cloth,  his  spangled 
coat  glittering.  In  his  hand  is  the  magic 
wand. 

Then  Columbine,  dear  little  dove, 
pirouettes  on  to  the  stage— a  puff-away 
creature,  a  veritable  sylph,  so  light,  so 
poised  upon  wings  that  she  seems  ever 
ready  to  fly  away. 

A  tremendous  shout  of  "  Here  we  are 
again,"  and  Clown  with  Pantaloon  come 
into  the  picture.  The  children,  nearest 
in  touch  with  the  great  open  secrets, 
recognise  in  these  characters  their  Im- 
mortality. 

Were  some  old  Roman  peasant  to 
come  upon  the  earth  and^  find,  himself  in 
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the  theatre,  he  would  rub  his  eyes  and  echo 
Clown's  remark,  **  Here  we  are  again." 

At  first  he  would  be  confused  by  the 
dress  of  Columbine,  so  Early  Victorian  it 
is ;  then  by  the  Elizabethan  dress  of  Clown 
and  Pantaloon.  Harlequin,  in  a  vague 
way,    would     be    more     familiar.       Our 


A  Harlequinade  In  1750. 

Roman's  mind  would  travel  back  until 
there  came  before  him  a  picture.  A 
rough  amphitheatre  in  a  chalk  pit,  the 
green  of  the  hill  behind,  a  religious 
festival,  other  actors,  different  dresses. 
Suddenly  it  comes  back  to  him— Har- 
lequin, of  course !  There  before  his 
backward-looking  eyes  is  an  actor  dressed 


to  represent  Mercury,  there  is  the  shaven 
head  {rastis  capitibus)^ — the  darkened 
face  {fuligine  faciem  odductt), — the  un- 
shod flat  feet  {planipedc$\ — the  patched 
coat  {mimi  centunculo).  Harlequin's  wand 
takes  the  place  of  the  caduceus. 

Now  for  Columbine,  that  flashing, 
dancing  spark  of 
life,  hovering  always 
near  the  God. 
Psyche,  the  Soul. 
And  Clown  :  surely 
that  arbitrary  make- 
up is  familiar — that 
peculiar  big  mouth, 
that  lined  cheek. 
In  a  flash  he 
remembers  the 
mask  of  Comedy, 
Mom  us.  Pantaloon 
evades  him  until 
his  chattering,  aged 
jesting  recalls 
another  part  of  the 
old  mystery  play  : 
Charon,  who  rowed 
Psyche  over  the 
Styx.  How  do  they 
come  to  be  here, 
metamorphosed  ? 

From  Olympus, 
by  way  of  Rome, 
to  Drury  Lane  is 
a  far  cry.  Let  me 
point  the  milestones 
on  the  road.  A 
Roman  mystery 
play,  borrowed  ori- 
ginally from  good- 
ness knows  where, 
begins,  develops, 
dies.  Some  cha- 
racters, however, 
retain  a  hold  upon 
any  audience,  and 
these,  played  by 
strolling  actors,  go 
to  make  the  start 
of  the  Italian  school 
of  pantomime,  a 
form  of  play  in 
which  every  emotion  is  conveyed  by  means 
of  gestures.  At  first  they  retain  their 
religious  character  and  their  dresses  retain 
that  convention  also.  In  time  the  audi- 
ences tire  of  the  play  of  Mercury  and 
the  Human  Soul,  and  ask  for  more  humour. 
It  is  a  notable  rule  that  all  mystery  plays 
grow  towards  clowning  in  their  old  age. 
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Now  in  Italy  the  idea  of  a  clever  scamp 
who  outwits  authority  has  the  same 
appeal  as  had  the  farce  for  us  in  which  a 
clownish  person  is  ever  outwitted. 

So  far  as  we  ran  follow  this  play,  this 
series  of  improvisations,  it  remained 
popular  at  fairs  and  the  like  until  the 
great  re-birth  of  intellect  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Naturally  pantomime  improved 
with  all  the  other  arts,  and  became  the 
great  recreation  of  the  people. 

Harlequin  was  still  the  leading  char- 
acter, Clown  his  servant,  and  they 
played  their  tricks  on  the  old,  the  **  lean 
and  slippered  Pantaloon,"  and  on  the 
pretty  serving-maid.  So  far  had  they 
gone  from  the  original.  They  did  not, 
however,  all  use  these  names.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Harlequin  is  beyond  me; 
it  has  been  compared  with  many  things, 
derived  from  numerous  sources  ;  but  in 
the  end  it  means,  more  than  anything,  a 
juggler. 

Columbine,  the  dovelike,  no  doubt 
acquired  her  name  by  accident,  by  the 
appearance  of  some  boy  who  played  the 
part. 

Clown  is  distinctly  a  Swedish  or 
Scandinavian  word — klune^  a  log  or 
clod  ;  though  some  say  it  is  from  colonus^ 
a  husbandman.  I  leave  Pantaloon  until 
later. 

To  suit  the  humour  of  the  day  it  was 
now  necessary  to  introduce  some  speak- 
ing parts,  and  the  company,  at  the 
instance  of  Harlequin,  the  actor-manager, 
began  to  take  off,  or  imitate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
towns.  Harlequin  and  Columbine  still 
remained  pantomimists,  adding  to  them 
Scaramouch,  dressed  to  appear  a  braggart, 
This  character  was  invented  by  an  actqr 
called  Tiberio  Fiorillo. 

Then  the  old  man  character  was 
re-dressed  and  put  into  the  peculiar 
breeches  of  Venice  which  were  called 
pantaloons,  and  he  was  called  by  the 
Italian  nickname  for  Venetian — Panta- 
leone. 

Now  the  history  of  this  name  and  of 
these  breeches  is  one  of  those  byeways 
which  are  so  attractive.  Putting  it  as 
shortly  as  possible  will  serve  to  show 
the  tangle  of  meanings. 

Saint  Pantaleone  (Travra  Xcwv,  all-lion) 
was  one  of  the  great  saints  of  Venice, 
and  the  name  was  common  to  many 
Venetians,  as  was  George  in  England. 

Again,  pianta  leone  means  to  plant  the 


Lion — that  is,  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Venice,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

Again,  the  breeches  were,  at  first,  long 
tights  with  wide  trunks,  and,  being  made 
with  feet,  might  be  derived  from  the  old 
French— /^«««  talon. 

If  there  is  need  to  apologise  for  this 
drifting,  let  me  apologise,  but  let  me 
ask  you  to  notice  that  Pantaloon  in  our 
Harlequinade  still  wears  the  Elizabethan 
pantaloons. 

The  travelling  Harlequin  company 
added,  in  time,  many  extra  characters, 
some  of  which  under  the  able  hands  of 
their  actors  were  competent  to  stand 
alone ;  and  later  these  actors  formed 
companies  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
**  starred "  their  own  parts  and  left  the 
Harlequin  part  a  mere  dumb  byplay. 

From  this  partial  list  of  the  characters 
of  Old  Italian  Comedy  you  will  see  which 
characters  separated  themselves  from  the 
group. 

ScAPiN,  a  character  representing  originally  a 
servant  to  Harlequin,  from  Bergamo. 

Scaramouch,  a  character  given  to  an  actor 
who  could  show  a  good  pantomime  of  fear. 

PULLICINELLO,  our  Punch,  a  character  in- 
vented by  Silvio  Fiorillo,  and  supposed  to 
take  off  a  servant  of  Acerra. 

Mezetin,  a  character  of  a  beautiful  youth 
invented  by  Constantine. 

Tar  TAG  LI  A,  a  dotard  in  spectacles. 

Brighella,  a  sharp  knave  of  Milan. 

Gelsomino,  a  fashionable  Florentine. 

GiANGURGELi.o,  a  booby  of  Calabria. 

DoTi'ORE,  a  doctor  of  Bologna. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  range  of 
these  travelling  companies. 

The  characters  to-day  of  Clown  and 
Pantaloon  retain  their  caricature  of  the 
dress  of  those  times — the  fifteenth  century; 
but  whereas  Pantaloon,  tied-up  love-lock 
and  all,  is  absolutely  Venetian,  Clown  is 
essentially  English. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  Elizabethan 
England  to  admire  everything  Italian ; 
Italian  was  the  Court  language,  Italian 
was  the  Court  manner;  so  that  a  happy 
idea  occurred,  I  suspect,  to  Tarlton,  the 
great  Fool  of  this  time.  Fool  to  Elizabeth, 
to  introduce  an  Italian  comedy  company 
into  England  just  as  they  had  them  in 
France.  Now  in  France,  where  a 
Harlequin  company  was  playing  success- 
fully, not  in  pantomime  but  in  improvisa- 
tion— except  for  Harlequin,  always  a 
character  eloquent  only  in  gesture — they 
saw  and  delighted  in  the  Italian  method, 
and  could  follow  the  humour  of  the  Italian 
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Pbotoby  EUis&Walery. 

Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier. 


'  The  Pantaloon." 


Miss  Pauline  Chase. 


Scaramouch  and  Sea  pin.  In  England  we 
were  and  are  of  different  temperament, 
and  the  Italian  subtleties  failed.  Tarlton 
took  the  character  of  Clown,  made  him 
English,  dressed  him,  as  evidence  shows, 
in  an  exaggerated  trunk  doublet  and  ruff, 
made  his  hair  into  comic  likeness  of  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  love-lock  sticking  up 
and  tied  with  ribbon,  and  so  made  a  huge 
hit,  with  Columbine  as  a  neat  maid,  and 
Harlequin,  ruff  round  his  neck,  spangles 
and  wand,  as  a  magic  invisible  being  more 
like  Mercury  than  ever. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  Tarlton  play  the 
clowne,  and  use  no  other  breeches  than  such 
sloppes  or  slivings  as  many  gentlemen  now 
wear.  Wright,  i6oi. 

The  Harlequinade  thus  firmly  planted 
in  England  remains  to  this  day,  but  Clown 
was  principal  character  and  Punch  usurped 
the  spangles  of  Harlequin  when  he  became 
a  popular  London  street  entertainment 
in  James  I/s  reign.  In  1673  we  find 
Harlequin  alluded  to  by  Dryden. 

The   Italian  comedians  were  expelled 


from  France  in  1697  by  Louis  XIV.,  but 
were  welcomed  back  to  the  Hotel  dc 
Bourgogne  on  April  25th,  17 18,  Colum- 
bine then  playing  as  a  female  Harlequin, 
an  Arlequinne.  From  France  the  vogue 
again  spread  to  us,  and  we  find  Rich,  the 
actor,  playing  Harlequin  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1723,  the  play  being  HarUquin 
Dr,  Faustus. 

We  had  in  1702  Penkethman  of  Drury 
Lane  as  Harlequin,  and  the  fame  of 
Harlequin  was  grovving  from  1688  to 
1723,  to  culminate  with  the  renowned 
Harlequin  Rich,  who  is  the  most  fomoos 
of  all  English  Harlequins. 

From  Rich*s  first  performance  of  Harie- 
quin  that  character  dominated  all  others 
in  pantomime.  He  produced  Hariequin 
Jack  Sheppard  in  1724,  and  from  then 
on  came  a  series  of  favourite  plays  in  this 
character. 

Cibber  Booth,  at  St.  Bartholemew's 
Fair,  boasted  an  Arlequin  and  Arlequinne 
Dance  in  1733  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Hippisley,  of  Covent  Garden,  played 
Scapin  in  Fielding's  translation  of  Molly's 
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play.  So  the  Italian  Comedy  obtained  a 
new  and  vigorous  life  in  England.  What 
a  chattering  there  must  have  been  on 
the  slopes  of  Olympus  !  how  often  must 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  have  said  she  had 
felt  it  for  years,  and  how  often  the  Queen 
of  Spades  have  replied,  "  I  told  you  so  "  ! 

The  Harlequin  cottage  must  have 
become  gay.  They  were  wanted  down 
below,  the  old  undying  things,  the  sym- 
bolic people.  And  the  gods  above,  no 
doubt,  smiled  in  superior  ways:  Harlequin, 
Youth,  and  Columbine,  dear  human  Soul, 
Clown,  Mirth,  and  Pantaloon,  Experience 
— of  course,  they  would  have  a  turn 
again. 

So  interested  did  audiences  become 
that  plays  between  Columbine,  Punch 
and  Sairamouch,  and  all  kinds  of  mixtures 
of  the  character,  became  popular  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1739  Hallam  was  a  great  Harlequin, 
and  Mrs.  Philips  a  renowned  Columbine. 
David  Garriclc  brought  out  a  speaking 
Harlequin,    played   by    Woodward    in    a 


play  called  Queen  Mab^  which  ran  forty 
nights,  and  competed  so  hard  against 
Rich's  Harlequinade  that  he  was  shown 
in  a  caricature  dated  1750  as  the  dying 
Harlequin. 

In  1796  Richardson  rented  the  Harle- 
quin Public  House,  near  the  stage  door  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  later,  after  he 
had  given  it  up,  he  started  the  celebrated 
Richardson's  Show,  where,  in  1807,  the 
Harlequinade  cast  shows  : 

Harlequin     .    Mr.  Riley  (later  by  Mr.  Carey). 

Pantaloon Mr.  Green. 

Clown Mr.  Bergeman. 

Columbine  Mrs.  Wilmol  (later  by  Mrs.  Carey). 

The  most  difficult  feat  ever  asked  of  a 
Columbine  was  asked  of  Miss  Parker, 
one  of  the  celebrated  Columbines  oif 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  she  was 
required,  by  the  management,  to  play  up 
to  an  elephant  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Harlequinade  Harlequin  and  Pad- 
manaba  in  181 1,  at  the  cost  of  nine 
hundred  guineas. 

To  give  a  mere  list  of  names  would  be 
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Mr.  .\rthur  Bourchter. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clarence. 


'Fairy's  Dl lemma." 


Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh^ 
Mr.  Sidney  Valentine.  ^jQO 
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tedious,  but  if  Rich  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  English  Harlequins,  so  Grimaldi 
(senior)  was  of  world-wide  reputation  as 
a  great  Clown,  Barnes  well  known  as 
Pantaloon,  and  the  Columbines  were  as 
many  as  they  were  beautiful. 

To  arrive  at  to-day.  There  seems  to 
be  a  wave  of  interest  in  the  country  on 
the  Harlequin  idea.  The  most  celebrated 
revival  of  the  old  Italian  figures  has  been 
due  to  Mr.  Bairie,  who  has  given  us,  in 
Pantaloon^  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
quaint  plays,  and  he  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  company  of  actors. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  which  of  the  two 
fine  actors  who  played  Pantaloon  was  the 
better ;  they  were  both  born  to  play  the 
part.  Nor  dare  I  let  myself  go  when  I 
write  of  the  Columbine  ot  Miss  Pauline 
Chase  ;  dainty,  sweet,  altogether  delightful, 
she  is  inspired,  I  am  sure,  by  my  friends 
from  the  cottage  on  Olympus. 

Pantaloon,  whether  played  by  Gerald 
du  Maurier  or  Albert  Chevalier,  has  a 
touch  of  immortality;  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  the  part  of  Pantaloon  will  be 
the  desire  of  many  actors. 

Then  Mr.  Waller  has  played  The 
Harlequin  King^  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  turned 
Mr.  Bourchier's  company  into  the  Harle- 
quinade characters  with  a  touch  of  his 
magic  pen.  I  must  not  forget  the  great 
favourite  of  Drury  Lane,  now,  alas,  gone 
— Harry  Payne — who  was  in  modern 
times  our  greatest  Clown.  As  one  treads 
lightly  (I  hope)  over  the  ages,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  mass  of  material  that 
might  be  collected  on  this  subject ;  French, 
German,  Italian  literature  and  art  have 
kept  alive  the  old  mystery  play.  Watteau, 
Lancret,  Couture,  have  painted  the  figures 
of  Italian  Comedy ;  prints  of  the  eighteenth 
century  show  us  the  variety  of  Harle- 
quins and  their  variations  from  the  real 
dress. 

We  have  a  few  symbols,  and  we  love 
to  retain  them,  and,  being  conservative 
people,  we  hate  to  see  any  alteration  in 
them.  To  us  Noah  of  the  Ark  is  a  figure 
in  a  tight-waisted  dressing-gown,  with  a 
little  round  hat  on  his  head  ;  Punch  wears 
the  peascod-bellied  doublet ;  the  playing- 


card  pictures  are  dressed  just  as  they  were 
when  they  were  invented — in  the  dress  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Pierrot,  in  the 
theatre  or  on  the  sands,  must  have  a  white 
face  and  a  convention  in  clothes.  Red 
Indians  or  Scotchmen  must  stand  out- 
side tobacco  shops.  The  characters  of 
the  Harlequinade  are  definitely  fixed  in 
our  minds,  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  have 
them  altered  for  worlds.  Who  invented 
the  scarlet  Mephistopheles  ?  Who  in- 
vented the  circus-clown's  hat  ?  I  am  sure 
the  many  people  who  wear  the  garments 
give  little  thought  to  it,  but  know  only 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  clothes  are 
right — that  just  these  symbols  are  needed, 
and  the  world  will  understand. 

For  myself,  I  keep  my  little  picture  of 
the  slopes  of  Olympus  with  the  cluster 
of  cottages.  Round  the  corner  is  the  Ark 
and  the  wood-shaving  trees  ;  a  little  above 
lives  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 

Pierrot  sighs  here  to  Pierrette  ;  there 
Punch  ill-treats  Judy,  and  is  held  from 
overdoing  it  by  Toby,  the  dog  in  the 
Elizabethan  ruff. 

It  is  Christmas,  and  the  old  young 
people  and  the  young  young  people  are 
dreaming  of  the  Pantomime.  I  will  give 
them  a  dream. 

They  shall  see,  through  the  clouds,  a 
neat  cottage.  It  is  night,  and  there  is  a 
light  in  every  window.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  some  careful  person  is  putting  out 
the  lights  one  by  one — that  would  be 
Columbine.  At  last  there  is  only  the 
light  to  be  seen  through  the  fanlight  over 
the  front  door ;  the  door  opens,  and  four 
figures  creep  out ;  the  last  one,  whose 
skirts  brush  the  wall,  blows  out  the 
candle.  You  may  hear  the  faint  applause 
from  thousands  of  Classic  shades  lining 
the  banks  of  the  Styx. 

Patter,  patter,  patter  down  the  garden 
path.  Harlequin  with  his  wand,  Clown 
with  his  string  of  sausages  and  his  wooden 
poker.  Pantaloon  with  his  cross-handled 
stick.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  Colum- 
bine stops  to  stick  a  rose  in  her  hair. 

Hold  your  breath  !     Now  for  sudden 
flare  of  light :  the  curtain  is  up. 
**  Here  we  are  again  I  ** 
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FOR  five  years  all  Minerva  had 
waited  with  Jed  Farraday,  ever 
since  the  stage-coach  crossed  over 
the  hill,  taking  itself  and  its  precious 
burden  out  of  sight,  and  meanwhile  his 
calendar  had  been  unvarying.  Part  of 
his  days  were  spent  in  his  little  smithy, 
part  in  his  home,  a  low  white  house 
behind  a  row  of  cedar-trees  whose  strict 
precision  and  military  rigidity  had  caused 
them  to  be  dubbed  The  Sentinels. 

With  a  tenderness  equal  to  a  woman*s, 
Jed  Farraday  had  cared  for  his  mother,  a 
bedridden  old  woman  with  a  face  pale  as 
the  nebulae  under  the  water's  surface  and 
eyes    whose   aim- 
less     wanderingr 
were  arrested  onl} 
by    the    form    o 
her  son. 

In  winter  n( 
posts  came  tc 
Minerva,  anc 
neither  blizzart 
nor  hurricane  blev 
him  news  from  th( 
world  for  whicl 
he  cared  becaus 
init  wasthewomai 
he  loved. 

At  fourteen  h( 
had  fallen  in  lov( 
with    his    school 
mate,  Alicia  Vale 
and  they  grew  u] 
with    a    tacit   be 
trothal      betweei 
them  that   boun< 
Farraday  at   leas 
like      a      solemi 
vow. 
Four 
years 
ago 
she 


had 
gone 


to  an  Eastern  college,  and  had  never 
once  been  back;  and  now  all  Minerva 
waited  for  Alicia  Vale  to  come  home. 

With   the   first    letter    her    cleverness 
dazzled  Jed's  simplicity,  and  at  once  he 
sent  to  Saratoga  for  books,  to  keep  pace 
with  her  as  best  he   could.     Sometimes 
her  correspondence  nearly  made  him  fear 
she  would  find  him  ignorant ;  but  there 
are  certain   natures  so   intrinsically  high, 
sweet    and   faithful,    that    the   pirates    of 
misery.    Doubt   and   Misgiving,   find    no 
harbour     in    their     serene    waters,    and 
Farraday  had  his  memories.     During  the 
long   months   he   bared   his   arm   to  the 
shoulder,  made  a 
fire  in   the  forge, 
and   shut  himself 
in   like  a   solitary 
inhabitant   of  In- 
ferno, to  beat  out 
the  iron  forms  of 
shoesand  rude  im- 
plements or  crude 
decorations,      his 
eyes      meanwhile 
reflecting  the  fly- 
ing  fire,   his    lips 
firmly    set.     The 
rough  work  hang- 
ing on   the   walls 
and  on  the  smithy 
door    represented 
battles — trophies 
of  victories,    and 
ofierings  almost  to 
despair ;    but   the 
majority     were 
votaries   to  hope. 
Being  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  he 
could    not   other- 
wise have  endured 
his  monk-like  ex- 
istence. 

•//«  aaui  no  change  In  himself  as  he  pushed  his  heavy  blond  hair  »  J->^  x     ^u- 

back  and  fiercely  brushed  it  to  keep  the  cowlicks  out."  ,  K"^rff5^rC 
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mother's  illness  prevented  him  from  going 
to  Brook  End  to  meet  the  stage.  In  his 
attic  room,  where  narrow  eyes  of  low- 
eaved  windows  peered  out  between  the 
Sentinels,  he  dressed  in  his  new  store 
clothes  before  a  speckled  triangular  glass. 
He  saw  no  change  in  himself  as  he 
pushed  his  heavy  blond  hair  back  and 
fiercely  brushed  it  to  keep  the  cowlicks 
out.  On  his  washstand  was  a  picture 
of  a  lady :  a  soft  fur  round  her  neck,  a 
small  hat  on  her  head,  a  veil  over  her 
face.  She  smiled  at  him.  He  had  never 
seen  her  dressed  as  she  was  in  this  photo- 
graph, but  it  was  Alicia,  and  she  was 
coming  home ! 

In  his  mother's  room  the  windows  were 
wide  open,  the  scent  of  honeyed  meadows 
swung  on  the  air,  Minerva's  church  spire 
shone  white  through  the  cedars.  Mrs. 
Farraday  looked  at  her  handsome  son, 
who  seemed  made  of  power  and  strength. 
A  certain  jealousy  stirred  in  her.  "  Guess 
likely  'licia'll  find  you  changed  some; 
folks  don't  stand  still !  " 

From  down  the  road  he  heard  the 
stage  horn,  as  he  had  heard  it  four  times 
a  week  all  his  life,  but  to-day  it  was  like  an 
utterly  new  sound  in  an  utterly  new  planet. 

He  did  not  wish  to  see  Alicia  before 
a  dozen  curious  townsfolk,  nor  could  he 
fancy  a  place  in  the  universe  quiet  enough 
in  which  to  welcome  her.  The  night 
before  she  left,  in  the  stuffy  little  parlour 
with  four  horsehair  chairs,  the  sofa  and 
crocheted  mats  for  witnesses,  he  had 
bidden  her  good-bye,  kissing  with  a  boy's 
timid  ardour,  with  the  wonder  and  tremu- 
lousness  of  first  love. 

From  the  pillows  came  a  feeble  voice 
weak  with  tears  :  "  'Spect  I  shan't  count 
for  much  any  more,  Jeddy." 

Touched  through  his  excitement  and 
happiness,  he  went  and  leaned  over  her. 

''Mother!'' 

The  horn  blew  again,  and  ceased.  He 
heard  the  rustle  and  stir  of  the  stage 
wheels  through  the  road  dust  as  it  passed 
the  Sentinels,  flew  round  the  corner  of 
the  church,  and  drew  up  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  Farradays'.  Jed 
did  not  look  out.  He  stood  patting  his 
mother's  hand,  that  lay  quietly  in  his. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  travelled 
from  North  Brook  to  Minerva,  the 
country  was  paradise,  and  each  of  the 
fifty  miles  grew  fairer  with  every  turn  of 
the  wheel. 


The  questions  of  Sid  West,  the  loqua- 
cious driver,  once  exhausted,  he  drove  her 
in  silence  through  the  lingering  twilight ; 
and  when,  set  in  its  meadow  framing,  the 
cluster  of  houses  that  was  Minerva  broke 
the  monotony  of  fifty  miles  mid-country, 
the  first  tightening  of  her  heart-strings,  the 
first  sensation  not  pure  delight,  came  to 
the  girl  as  she  realised  she  was  part  of 
the  soil :  it  had  a  right  to  claim  her  :  she 
was  Alicia  Vale  of  Minerva,  Newcombe 
County,  and  she  was  going  home. 

During  the  time  between  the  entrance 
of  the  coach  across  the  village  limit  and 
its  drawing  up  at  her  own  door,  the 
experience  of  life  which  had  alienated  her 
from  this  community  rushed  over  her  as 
the  smell  of  the  musty  old  town,  its  primi- 
tive limitations,  fell  like  a  cloud  around 
her.  Why  had  she  come  ?  She  thanked 
— thanked  heaven  she  had  a  little  money 
of  her  own,  and  that  she  was  free  !  As 
the  stage  passed  the  Sentinels,  the  Farra- 
days' house,  weatherbeaten  and  stained, 
seemed  to  have  dwindled,  but  the  great 
giant  cedars  of  the  Sentinels  had  not 
altered  at  any  rate  :  they  were  gloomy  and 
immense. 

The  stage  stopped  before  the  cottage 
that  had  been  her  home  ;  the  arms  of  her 
aunt  were  around  her  neck,  and  her  cheek 
was  against  the  spinster's  black  shawl ;  she 
heard  her  name  called  with  the  old 
Minerva  accent. 

"  'Licia !  So  you're  home  at  last  \ 
Glad  ?  My  sakes  1  Let's  have  a  look  at 
you." 

Before  she  remembered  that  Jed  Farra- 
day had  not  been  to  welcome  her,  it  was 
past  nine  o'clock.  She  went  out  on  the 
porch  to  get  a  breath  of  air — so  she  told 
her  aunt,  and  half  unconsciously  walked 
towards  the  Sentinels.  Before  she  reached 
the  cottage  she  could  see  that  some  one 
was  standing  at  the  gate,  and  knew  it  must 
be  Jed.  Behind  him  the  familiar  trees 
ranked  stiff  and  prim.  In  the  children's 
plays  they  had  filled  every  known  military 
office,  and  now  the  man's  single  figure 
in  the  foreground  seemed  to  lead  them. 
She  had  not  remembered  him  as  being  so 
tall  and  powerful,  and  realised  at  once 
as  she  walked  toward  him  that  the  fresh- 
cheeked  country  boy  of  the  da>'s  past  had 
disappeared.  In  his  place  a  silent  man 
put  out  his  hand  to  her ;  her  own,  as  she 
met  his,  trembled. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me,^  Jed  ? 
Why  didn't  you  meet  the  stage  B(3q1c 
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"  Mother  was  poorly." 

"  Oh,  Tra  so  sorry.  She's  been  laid  up 
four  years  now." 

"Just  about." 

"You're  well?" 

"  Yes. — Doesn't  it  seem  natural  to  be 
home  ?  "  he  got  out,  after  a  second. 

"  I  don't  know, — nothing  after  four 
years  seems  natural,  does  it  ?  " 

"Some  things,"  he  replied,  "are 
always  just  the  same." 

"  Perhaps  Td  think  so  too  if  I'd  never 
left  Minerva." 

In  her  white  dress  and  hat  with  roses 
she  was  trim  and  slender :  she  carried  her 
head  up  with  an  air,  and  stood  straight 
as  a  white  shaft  in  the  deepening  dark. 
From  what  he  could  see  of  her,  except 
for  eyes  and  hair,  he  would  not  have 
known  her  in  the  street. 

He  took  her  home,  and  as  he  returned 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  his  dwelling  and  to 
the  long  line  of  black  trees.  They  struck 
his  sensitive  sight  as  ugly  and  sinister. 
They  had  kept  him  behind  them  a 
prisoner,  whilst  Alicia,  free  and  fortunate, 
had  gone  out  into  life  and  utterly  away 
from  Minerva  and  him. 

One  short  month,  and  Alicia  Vale  was 
gone.  Three  weeks  of  the  lime  Mrs. 
Farraday  had  lain  at  death's  door — passed 
it,  and  come  back  to  life,  the  monotony  of 
Minerva,  ahd  her  son. 

The  invalid,  herself  not  more  than  a 
shadow,  found  him  pale.  "  Meachin'  ? 
Wore  out  with  me,  sonny  ?  It  ain't  fair ! 
You  must  have  wanted  your  days  bad 
enough  !     I  can  give  you  up  now." 

But  it  was  too  late. 

At  a  little  table  on  the  porch  of  a  New 
York  restaurant,  Alicia  Vale  looked  across 
the  glare  of  August  midday  to  Madison 
Square.  Dusty  vehicles  rolled  past ;  sub- 
urbans in  for  a  day  lagged  along  under 
parasols  and  straw  hats.  The  foetid  smell 
of  the  city,  over  whose  closely  populated 
streets  a  week  of  heat  had  festered,  came 
up  under  the  sprinklings  of  a  watering- 
cart  in  steaming  humidity.  Miss  Vale's 
companions  were  a  pretty  girl  about  to 
be  sent  abroad  by  a  college  fund,  and 
a  weak-faced  young  man,  her  fianci^  who 
deferred  to  his  lady  with  the  intense 
deference  American  men  extend  to  the 
weaker  members  of  society. 

The  graduate,  after  consulting  her  own 
and  Miss  Vale's  tastes,  ignoring  those  of 


the  masculine  member,  ordered  luncheon, 
and  continued  an  interrupted  conversa- 
tion. "  He  wants  me  to  stay  at  home, 
Alicia,  and  give  up  my  art  I " 

"For  him?"  Miss  Vale's  voice  was 
cool  and  sweet. 

"  To  be  married  at  once,"  continued  the 
painter  scornfully — "just  as  if  a  woman 
doesn't  sacrifice  enough  in  getting  married 
anyway,  without  giving  up  her  career  and 
her  youth " 

"  For  him,^^  Miss  Vale  finished  with  a 
downward  inflection. 

The  young  fellow  apologetically  leaned 
forward,  as  if  in  fear  he  would  not  be 
allowed  his  say.  "  Oh,  of  course  I  don't 
want,  her  to  sacrifice  her  career  /  "  I  only 
mean  that  life  is  so  short,  don't  you  know, 
and  all  that — and  one  can  never  tell  what 
is  going  to  happen." 

The  girl  affectionately  laughed,  as  if  at 
the  arguments  of  a  favourite  child.  "  Eat 
your  clams,  Billy:  I'm  going  to  have  a 
career,  and  if  you  don't  spoil  it,  you  can 
come  in  when  it  is  made  and  share  the 
glories  ! " 

Here  the  art  professor  in  whose  honour 
the  little  luncheon  was  held,  made  his 
appearance.  "  I  thought  you  were  in  the 
wilds  of  New  York  State,  Miss  Vale  ;  but 
you  couldn't  bury  yourself,  alive !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  painter  answered  for  Alicia  con- 
fidently :  "  Oh,  she  sails  with  me  for 
Paris.  She's  going  to  follow  the  Sorbonne 
lectures." 

The  professor  nodded  approvingly. 
Although  Miss  Vale  was  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  class,  he  saw  no  better  shrine  for 
her  than  that  of  dingy  learning. 

As  they  talked,  Alicia  looked  musingly 
at  her  friend's  lover,  who  was  silently 
finishing  his  luncheon,  and  she  contrasted 
him  with  a  village  blacksmith. 

During  the  first  days  of  her  stay  in 
Minerva,  before  Mrs.  Farraday's  illness, 
she  had  gone  sometimes  to  stand  in  the 
forge  doorway  and  watch  Jed  at  his  work. 
In  his  loose,  serviceable  clothes  she  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  his  superb 
physique :  his  bare  brown  arms,  where 
under  the  shining  flesh  the  muscles  ran 
in  full  play ;  his  unconscious  poses  as  he 
swung  his  hammer :  she  had  been  angry 
at  the  fascination  of  the  forge.  Now, 
looking  across  the  blazing  Square  beyond 
the  bright  awnings,  she  saw  the  forge  with 
provoking  distinctness.  .  .  .  She  pulled 
herself  up  short,  and  looked  quickly  around 
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at  her  companions,  as  if  she  feared  they 
had  read  her  thoughts. 

"  You  are  going  over  to  Paris,  then, 
Miss  Vale  ? "  the  professor  was  asking 
interestedly. 

She  was  very  pretty.  Her  cheeks  were 
suffused  and  her  eyes  humid. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, "  I  suppose  I  am."* 

Meantime  Jed's  visions  fed  him  mentally 


roofs  beams  and  into  the  sun.  They 
died  on  the  vernal  air.  It  was  spring ; 
Alicia  had  been  gone  nearly  a  year. 

The  day  she  left  they  had  walked 
together  miles  beyond  the  town  ;  then 
Farraday  had  taken  his  courage  by  the 
throat  and  told  her  he  loved  her  as  he 
had  always  done,  and  in  spite  of  her 
terrifying  education  and  her  ridiculous 
monthly  income  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him.     For  a  college-bred,  beautiful  indi- 


"She  had  gone  aometimea  to  atand  in  the  forge  doorway  and  watch  Jed  at  Ma  work.* 


and  spiritually,  keeping  him  above  the 
ring  of  his  anvil  and  the  coarse  fibres  of 
his  metal. 

Life  ran  swiftly  through  his  veins.  He 
had  a  right  to  live,  a  right  to  enjoy  and 
to  desire.  Nothing  was  beyond  him  but 
the  things  he  feared,  and  he  was  no 
coward.  Chaste,  single-eyed  as  Adam, 
and  as  good  physically  to  look  upon,  he 
longed  for  a  mate,  and  for  one  single 
woman  only  in  the  garden  of  the  world. 
The   sparks   struck   out,   shot  up  to  the 


vidualist  she  had  been  very  kind  indeed, 
but  she  had  called  it  "  boy  and  girl 
nonsense."  He  had  not  spoken  during 
the  walk  back,  but  watched  the  blo\*nng 
in  and  out  of  her  ruffles ;  the  lie  of  the 
folds  of  her  bodice  over  her  breast ;  her 
neck,  with  the  rings  of  hair  against  it ; 
the  swing  of  her,  the  breezy  flight  of  her 
through  the  wheat  at  his  side  ;  the  play 
of  her  hands  as  she  put  them  up  lo  a 
ribbon,  or  as  she  brushed  them  over 
the   nodding  grai,n^^.  w^g^  (g^^gj^ings 
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across  the  sea. 
As  the  town  was 
reached  she  had 
turned  and  rallied 
him  on  his  silence. 
Then  Jed,  having 
less  fear  of  women 
than  the  love  of 
one,  with  the  like 
instinct  which 
made  the  primitive 
men  masters  over 
caprice  and  vacil- 
lation,  caught 
Alicia  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her. 

That  she  had 
torn  herself  from 
him  and  fled,  he 
cared  little !  As 
he  struck  the 
living  fire  from  the 
iron,  as  he  plunged 
it  hissing  into 
the  cool  water— he 
thought  of  her. 
His  pulses  rang 
strong  and  young. 
"You  are  a  man. 
You  love  her  ! 
She  must  be 
yours  I " 


'  She  opened  the  envelope  and  telegram,  her  friend  hiding  her  haggard  eyes,* 


In  spite  of  the  new  charm  of  the  old 
world  and  Paris  to  a  sensitive  spirit,  Alicia 
found  the  things  she  touched  were  dead. 
Her  friends'  absorption  in  art  irritated 
her.  She  made  an  indifferent  companion, 
absorbing  herself  in  the  study  of  French 
only  to  put  it  down  again— making  at 
first  ardent  pilgrimages  to  the  galleries, 
to  forswear  them  for  months,  and  she 
degenerated  into  a  pretty  enmiyte.  Her 
aunt  gave  her  news  of  Minerva :  Mrs. 
Farraday  was  better,  Jed  working  hard  at 
iron  ornamentation  ;  his  forge  had  become 
a  small  furnace ;  he  employed  two  men. 

Alicia  was  also  thrown  back  upon  her 
memories !  She  had  no  talent  for  art 
or  music ;  she  discovered  she  had  a 
talent  for  home,  and  she  had  come  three 
thousand  miles  to  find  it  out. 

Late  one  evening  she  came  in  from  a 
solitary  walk  to  find  American  letters  on 
the  table.  She  ran  them  quickly  over 
until  convinced  that  neither  one  bore 
the  postmark  of  Minerva ;  then  she  took 
out  of  a  desk  drawer  a  letter  from  Jed, 
written  months  before  and  never  answered. 


She  settled  herself  before  the  fire  with  it 
in  her  hand. 

Farraday  told  of  his  life  with  beautiful 
simplicity ;  he  rejoiced  at  his  mother's 
convalescence,  and  in  the  discovery  that 
he  had  a  talent  for  iron-work  ;  and  in 
closing  said,  "  There  isn't  much  to  tell. 
Most  of  Minerva  is  asleep,  I  guess  you 
think  ?  Well,  here  and  there  some  one 
is  alive.  But  nothing  in  Minerva  changes 
anyway  ;  you  know  that,  Alicia  Vale  !  ' 

In  Jed's  letter  there  was  no  rebellion, 
no  complaint  at  the  tying  of  the  strong 
Samson  with  withes  that  he  could  have 
broken  but  would  not  j  but  Alicia  under- 
stood the  sacrifice,  and  although  there 
was  no  word  of  love  to  her,  force  and 
mastery  ran  through  each  simple  phrase, 
and  she  thrilled  as  she  read. 

Well,  .  .  .  some  day,  who  knew?  Jed 
might  leave  Minerva  and  really  be  some- 
body. .  .  .  They  were  both  young.  .  .  . 
They  could  wait.  Who  could  tell  what 
time  might  not  bring?  Jed's  glowing 
face  and  ardent  eyes  would  not  let  her 
dismiss   him   so   ei  — .     .     - 


)lbitize< 
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remembered  the  walk  across  the  summer 
fields  and  his  kisses  on  her  lips. 

A  few  moments  later  the  art  student 
came  into  a  fireless  room,  where  her 
eccentric  companion  sat  musing,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold.  The  painter  in  her 
turn  handled  the  American  mail,  but 
after  perusal  of  one  of  her  letters  dropped 
it,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  Alicia  !  Billy's  ill — 


Miss  Vale  took  it,  and  pity  swelled  up 
in  her,  the  pity  of  one  who  feels  her  own 
life  full,  teeming,  round,  and  complete, 
for  the  barren  and  bereaved.  She  opened 
the  envelope  and  the  telegram,  her 
friend  hiding  her  haggard  eyes  ;  and  the 
first  real  emotion  that  either  had  ever 
shown  in  her  selfish  life  rose  to  lips  and 
eyes  as  Alicia,  when  she  had  read  the  sad 


"She  bit  her  lips,  iooft  her  eyes  from  his  and  rose  trembling,  but  he  drew  her  gently  downJ* 


dreadfully  ill, — mother  writes  he  has 
pneumonia." 

Alicia  saw  her  face  change,  and  saw 
the  woman's  real  self  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  she  loved  the  blond  young  man. 
The  girl  was  going  feverishly  through  the 
rest  of  the  mail. 

"  Nothing  from  him  !  .  .  .  When  did 
this  come  ?  From  the  bank  ?  Here's  a 
bank  envelope,— it's  a  telegram.  Alicia  ! 
oh,  you  open  it !  " 


message,   silently   put  her   arms  around 
her  friend. 

Farraday,  opening  the  doors  of  the 
stove,  looked  into  the  ashes  of  the  cedar 
fire.  Coal  was  precious  as  gold  ;  he  had 
kept  his  for  the  forge.  He  could  see  his 
breath  in  the  room — the  thermometer  was 
below  zero.  Fifty  miles  of  unbroken 
snowfields  lay  between  Minerva  and  North 
Brook.     Since  three  weeks-before,  *rhen 
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Sid  had  driven  in  and  out  with  mail,  the 
village  had  seen  no  souls  but  its  own. 

A  loud  knocking  at  his  door  made  him 
spring  to  his  feet.  He  got  up  and  gave 
admittance  to  a  muffled  object  that  came 
in  stamping  and  shaking  the  snow  from 
boots  and  coat.  It  was  the  keeper  of 
Minerva's  one  store,  general  factotum, 
agent,  and  squire. 

"Wire's  working  all  right  again  from 
North  Brook.  Seems  Sid  West  started 
out  with  a  passenger  for  here.  Should 
have  got  here  yester'night ;  was  to  have 
wired  back  to  North  Brook  soon  's  he 
came  in." 

"Sid's  a  fool,"  said  Farraday  shortly. 
**  Did  it  once  before,  you  recollect :  drove 
a  sporting  man  in  to  the  club  in  January 
for  a  hundred  dollars." 

The  storekeeper  unsettled  his  muffler, 
and  stared  around  the  room,  where  he  had 
lately  been  to  a  funeral  service.  He  said 
cheerfully  :  "  Come  along,  Jed ;  you  get 
on  your  togs  and  go  with  us  !  I've  rigged 
up  three  horses ;  there's  five  of  us  going 
out." 

There  were  six  of  them,  great  husks  of 
fellows  who  set  forth  to  shovel  and  force 
a  path  over  the  high  road.  Farraday  was 
equal  in  strength  to  any  two,  and  the 
call  to  action  had  been  stimulating  as  a 
resurrection  to  him.  They  packed  horses 
with  blankets  and  provisions,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  unbroken  packed  drifts 
level  with  their  breasts.  Every  now  and 
then  the  road  would  appear  temptingly 
covered  only  with  a  few  inches  of  glassy 
snow,  to  be  lost  and  hidden  again  by 
drifts  blown  from  the  fields,  destroying 
landmarks,  fences,  and  familiar  signs. 
Lanterns  at  the  horses'  heads,  and  the 
men's  waists  cast  sufficient  light  to  reveal 
the  blank  white  wall  into  which  their 
shovels  ate  relentlessly.  Their  breath 
and  the  horses'  froze  before  them  on 
the  air. 

Jed  was  ahead ;  he  had  floundered  on 
with  his  horse,  and,  at  risk  of  breaking 
the  legs  of  rider  and  steed,  began  his 
tunnel,  pioneer-like,  in  front  of  the  others, 
forging  an  advance  way.  The  new  kind 
of  fatigue  was  welcome,  the  activity  and 
exercise  delicious  after  weeks  of  nursing 
and  confinement.  He  began  to  feel  like 
himself,  as  the  vigour  of  his  body  proved 
him  a  powerful  man  still.  Through  the 
driving  clouds  shone  a  fitful  moon,  and 
the  air  stinging  his  cheeks  was  cold  and 
sweet;  his  muffler  hung  on   the  horse's 


neck ;  the  blood  beat  in  his  veins  and 
arteries;  his  lungs  inhaled  and  exhaled 
with  delight  the  nectar  of  the  cold. 

Where  he  dug  the  road  was  better  ;  the 
wind  of  the  day  had  sucked  down  and 
into  the  drifts  ;  the  mass  fell  away  soft  and 
smooth  as  sawdust  before  his  shovel — it 
was  child's  play  for  his  strength ;  and  when, 
not  a  dozen  feet  away,  he  saw  a  black 
mass  on  the  snow,  he  called  out  to  his 
companions  and  dashed  towards  a  sleigh. 
Two  horses  lay  inert,  and  from  the  vthicle 
Sid's  voice  responded  to  his  call,  as  the 
stage  driver  weakly  lifted  himself  up  and 
waved  his  hand. 

"  Why  on  airth  didn't  you  come  sooner, 
you  ?  I  ain't  dared  look  at  my  passenger 
this  hour  an'  a  half." 

Jed  bent  over  the  traveller.  The  other 
men  had  followed,  and  were  at  Sid's  side, 
plying  him  with  questions  and  whisky. 
Farraday  lifted  the  covers  and  drew 
down  the  fur  robe  from  the  passenger's 
face.  He  exclaimed,  "  It's  a  woman  ! — 
you  fool ! "  He  looked  up  at  Sid.  **"  You've 
travelled  out  here  with  a  woman  !  " 

"  She  would  come,"  Sid  chattered ; 
"  nothing  else  would  do.  She  gave  me 
fifty  dollars."  He  winked  in  the  feeble 
light  at  his  friends. 

Farraday  put  his  hand  against  the 
cheek— it  was  cold.  He  held  the  lantern 
close — its  light  fell  on  the  death-pale  face 
and  closed  eyes  of  Alicia  Vale. 

Once  more  Farraday  stood  in  the 
parlour  of  his  lonely  house.  The  blinds 
were  all  open ;  through  the  shutterless 
windows  were  seen  the  garments  of  the 
storm  fluttering  in  spiral  drifts,  hanging  in 
spectral  wreaths  from  the  otherwise  naked 
trees.  The  snow  brushed  away  from  the 
window-ledges  was  replaced  by  fresh 
showers  blown  in  sparkling  feathers  against 
the  pane. 

Alicia  had  come  back  to  life  in  his 
arms  ;  he  had  carried  her  home  through 
the  tunnel-path,  knowing  that  she  was 
alive  and  safe,  and  that  she  had  wilfully, 
recklessly  made  this  journey  to  come  to 
him.  As  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
him  bending  over  her  she  had  called  his 
name,  and  he  had  taken  it  from  her  cold 
lips. 

Her  convalescence  at  her  aunt's  had 
been  short,  and  as  he  hesitated  whether 
to  go  to  ask  for  her  now  or  wait  until  a 
little  later  in  the  evening,  he  saw,  to  his 
surprise,  Alicia  herself  coming  toward  the 
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house,  and  watched  her  take  her  way 
across  the  snowy  lawn  and  along  the  path 
he  had  shovelled  out  The  sunset  cast 
pink  and  red  shadows  on  the  little  trail ; 
the  trunks  of  the  last  two  cedars  showed 
purple,  and  their  rugged  branches  were 
white  with  snow.  Alicia  made  part  of  the 
glory,  as  she  passed  between  the  trees  that 
marshalled  her  on  either  side.  She  saw 
Jed,  and  waved  to  him.  He  opened  the 
door  for  her,  and  led  her  over  to  the  little 
sofa,  where  she  sat  smiling.  She  might 
have  been  a  snow-maiden,  she  was  so  pale ; 
and  Farraday,  looking  at  her,  feared  that 
she  might  disappear  before  his  eyes  ;  but 
she  reassured  him  with  a  sudden  blush 
and  motioned  him  to  sit  beside  her. 

*' Where  are  the  Sentinels  ? —what  has 
happened  to  the  old  trees  ?  '* 

**  One  was  struck  by  lightning,  the 
others  were  cut'  down ;  I  have  burned 
them  all  up  for  fuel." 

"The  dear  old  things,  our  beautiful 
playmates !  '*  after  a  litde  she  said  gently. 
"  And  your  mother,  Jed  ;  auntie  told  me 
about  it  to-day ;  you  are  all  alone." 

"  No,"  he  whispered,  "  never  any  more." 

Then  she  cried  out,  turning  to  him 
with  wonderful  earnestness  for  one  so 
young :  "  Oh,  Jed,  one  terrible  night  in 
Europe  I  saw  what  it  would  be  to  be  left 
without  love  and  to  be  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  death  ;  I  saw  how  lonely 
a  woman  can  be,  and  how  selfish  and  how 
blind  ;  and  then— I  knew  ..." 

As  she  stopped,  and  seemed  not  to  be 
able  to  go  on  he  put  his  hand  on  hers  and 
repeated  :  **  Then  you  knew,  Alicia  .  .  .  ?  " 

*•  That  I  loved  you  :  that  if  news 
came  to  me  that  you  were  dead,  life  would 
be  over  for  ever  for  me.  Then  I  could 
not  get  to  Minerva  fast  enough.  I  felt  so 
sure  that  something  would  take  you  from 
me  that  if  Sid  had  refused  to  drive  me  / 
would  have  walked  in.^' 

The  blacksmith  said  gently,  **  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  I  can't  win,  with 
this  to  work  for." 

"  To  work  for  ?  "  she  echoed  :  "  why, 
you've  got  it !  " 

"  I  mean,  so's  I  can  marry  you.  You're 
better  educated  than  I  am,  and  you've  got 
more  money." 

She  said  solemnly :  **  Do  all  women 
have  their  fate  in  their  hands,  as  I  seem 
to  have  ?  Do  all  women  have  love  given 
them  that  they  may  trample  on  it  or  make 
out  of  it  something  divine?  Oh,  if  they  only 
knew  how  little  everything  else  is  worth  ! " 


Jed  smiled.  **Do  you  mean,  because 
you  have  come  to  me  across  this  awful 
snow,  that  it  was  you,  Alicia,  who  decided 
it  all?"  He  laughed  softly.  "Why, 
little  girl,  /  made  you  come  !  Night  and 
day  I  called  to  you ;  I  have  never  left  off 
since  I  was  a  boy  !  It  seemed  to  take 
for  ever,  but  I  knew  you  would  come  some 
day." 

She  gathered  his  hands  that  held  hers, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  heart.  Bending 
her  face  over  them,  she  murmured  .  '*  You 
have  got  all  the  things  that  are  needed, 
Jed,  to  win  a  woman.  Education  and 
money  aren't  anything  to  what  you  are  ! " 

She  saw  him  lean  towards  her ;  the  light 
on  his  face,  his  fire,  his  mastery  over  her 
for  a  second  overpowered  her.  She  bit 
her  lips,  took  her  eyes  from  his  and  rose 
trembling,  but  he  drew  her  gently  down. 

"  You  are  so  strong,  so  terribly  strong  1 " 

"  You're  not  afiraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  N— o." 

He  made  her  meet  his  eyes,  and  she 
was  as  metal  which  he  had  struck  to 
flame.  He  kissed  her  triumphantly. 
**  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Marry  me  .  .  . 
tonight,  Alicia?" 

She  hid  her  face  for  a  moment,  then 
revealed  it  suffused  and  sparkling,  and 
said  whimsically  :  "  Why,  isn't  that  what 
I  have  travelled  fifty  miles  across  the 
snow  for — to  come  home  to  my  wedding, 
Jed  Farraday  ?  " 

As  they  stood  together  side  by  side 
before  the  window,  Alicia  pointed  out  the 
broken  flanks  of  the  Sentinels.  "We 
can  go  away  together  now — we  are  free." 

The  blacksmith  laughed.  "  Not  while 
those  two  are  left !  They  guard  us ;  I 
guess  we're  prisoners  still.  I  guess  after  all 
there's  not  any  real  freedom  anywhere." 

"  Well,  if  there  is,  it's  desolation,  and  I 
for  one  don't  want  it,"  said  the  girl.  She 
had  fastened  her  fur  around  her  throat, 
and  he  took  his  hat  and  coat.  They 
went  from  the  old  house,  and  from  habit 
Farraday  shut  the  door  very  softly,  glow- 
ing as  he  thought  that  when  he  opened 
it  again  it  would  be  to  bring  his  bride 
home. 

Side  by  side  they  went  out  into  the 
shining  winter  afternoon,  and  the  ancient 
trees  cast  double  shadows  on  the  dazzling 
ground,  repeating  their  forms.  Living  and 
ghostly  vanguard,  as  they  had  marshalled 
the  child  comrades  so  now  the  Sentinels 
stood  in  military  dignity  whilst  Alicia  and 
Jed  passed  betwe^n^.th^^^^lj^^ridal. 
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Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

I. 

THERE  is  a  place  in  Dartmoor,  on 
the    great    heath   nigh   Cramber 
Tor,     called     Crazy  well.      Here 
Mother   Nature,  passing  where   old-time 
miners  delved  for  tin,  has  found  a  mighty 
pit,  filled  the  same  with 
sweet   water,    and   trans- 
formed all  into   a   thing 
of  beauty.     Like   a   cup 
lies   Crazywell  upon  the 
waste,  and  at  this  season 
of    late   summer   a    rare 
pattern      of    gold      and 
amethyst     mingled 
glorifies     the     goblet. 
Autumn    furze    and    the 
splendour  of  the  ling  run 
round  about ;  the  margins 
of  the   tarn   glitter   vvith 
white   gravel ;   the   silver 
dust   of   granite,    carried 
upward  on   many  sheep- 
tracks    that    wind    along 
each  acclivity,  chases  the 
sides    of    Crazywell   and 
twines  a  pattern  through 
heather  and  furze.    Great 
moors    fling    their    vast- 
ness   on    every   hand — a 
tender  waning  green  and 
grey,  whose  mingled  tones 
are   brightened  with   the 
mantle    of    flowers    and 
blended     along     distant 
ridge    and    steep     to     a 
lustrous  pearl.    Aloft  and 
afar     under     the     blue, 
Lether    Tor    and    Sharp 
Tor  lift  their  bulk  upon 
the  south-western  sky ;  to 
the     south    Sheep   Tor's 
immense  undulations  rise, 
fretted  with  the  eternal  porphyry,  clothed 
in  grass  and  dying  fern ;  and  at  the  shoulder 
of  this  mighty  hill  there  roll  forests,  spread 
fertile  miles  of  harvest,  and  stretch  the  dim 
horizons  of  the  sea.     Through  many  a  dip 
and  coombe  amid  the  undulations  of  the 
Moor,  grey  hills  and  silver  clouds   fade 
together  in  hazes  of  light;  along  distant 


Such  a  leery  looking  chap  you  be. 


ways  hot  air  dances  visibly ;  and  upon  the 

face  of  the  little  lake  there  falls  an  umber 

picture  of  the  bank,  where  honey-scented 

gorse  and  radiant  heath  shine  reversed, 

with  their  colours  subtly  changed  by  the 

mirror   that  reflects  them.     At  midmost 

water  the  images  cease  and  fret  away  into 

wind  ripples  that  tarnish 

the  depths.    There  gleam 

the    blue   of  the    zenith 

and    the   sunny   warmth 

of  clouds. 

At  water's  brink  stand 
three  black  ponies — a 
mare  and  tw^o  foals  of 
successive  births.  The 
mare's  daughter  already 
attains  to  adult  shapeli- 
ness ;  her  son  is  a  woolly 
baby  with  a  short  coat 
and  a  little  silly  face,  like 
a  rocking-horse.  He  still 
runs  to  her  black  udder 
when  thirsty,  and  flies  to 
her  for  protection  if 
alarmed. 

Peace,  sleeping  at 
noonday  here,  is  suddenly 
wakened  by  the  stampede 
of  half  a  dozen  bullocks 
goaded  by  the  gadflies. 
Down  they  come  from 
above,  with  thundering 
hoofs  and  tails  erect. 
They  rush  to  cool  their 
smarting  sides,  set  ripples 
dancing,  and  presently 
stand  at  peace,  knee- 
deep  in  the  water  that 
reflects  their  red  coats. 

Upon  the  side  of  the 
pool,  during  this  long- 
gone  summer  day,  there 
sat  a  girl  in  a  grassy 
hollow  surrounded  by  yellow  gorse. 
She  was  as  still  as  a  picture  in  a 
gold  frame,  and  no  painter's  craft  ever 
wrought  a  comelier  delight  from  paint  on 
canvas.  She  was  clad  with  such  sobriety 
that  one  might  have  thought  her  a  stone, 
but  her  sun-bonnet  flashed  brightly,  and, 
when    she   flung   it   ofl",  ^<hex^  j^ajjl  j^hone 
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brighter  still.  The  sunshine  found  it  and 
settled  on  it,  like  bees  on  a  flower.  The 
girl  was  fair  and  flaxen.  She  had  pale 
hair  of  the  colour  of  that  light  that  ripples 
dying  grasses  ;  her  eyes  were  granite  grey, 
her  face  had  burnt  to  ruddiness,  and  her 
form  was  full  at  the  breast  and  waist. 
She  looked  like  a  mother  who  has  passed 
through  life*s  first  fever,  and  come  well 
off  with  the  honours  of  war  in  shape  of 
strong  babies ;  but  Nelly  Ferryman  was  a 
maid  and  her  love  chance  waited  for  her. 

She  looked  into  Crazywell,  wondered 
how  deep  it  was,  and  considered  the 
ways  of  the  being  that  dwelt  therein. 
For  she  sat  in  the  heat  haze  of  a  Sep- 
tember morning  sixty  years  ago,  when 
many  fine  spirits  of  the  middle  place 
between  man  and  angels  still  haunted 
Dartmoor.  To-day  the  pixies  have 
deserted  dene  and  dingle,  and  the  witch- 
hare  lops  out  of  her  form  at  your  passing 
no  more;  to-day  the  herbs  and  simples 
have  no  power  left  to  tell  the  future,  and 
the  sound  of  the  little  heath-hounds  is  still. 
They  have  ceased  to  hunt  the  Evil  One 
along  the  edge  of  storms  ;  and  the  charm 
also  is  quite  robbed  of  its  former  force,  and 
the  wise  woman's  hand  is  never  crossed 
with  silver.  The  toad  has  no  precious 
jewel  in  his  head ;  the  tarn  holds  no 
terrible  secret  in  its  heart ;  the  river  has 
ceased  to  hunger  for  her  annual  banquet 
of  a  human  life ;  the  corpse-candle  is 
blown  out  for  ever ;  the  voices  of  the 
mine  goblins  are  dumb.  Back  to  the  opal 
and  ivory  dream-palaces  of  fairyland  and 
the  shores  of  old  romance  have  vanished 
the  throng  of  Dartmoor's  legendary 
spirits  :  they  are  as  dead  as  the  Neolithic 
folk  whose  ruined  homes  still  glimmer 
like  giant  mushroom-rings  upon  our 
heaths,  whose  temples  and  whose  tombs 
still  stand  in  the  uplifted  wilderness  and 
beside  the  secret  sources  of  rivers. 

Knowledge  has  stricken  sweet  tradition 
hip  and  thigh,  and  our  children  to-day,  in 
the  transitory  stages  of  learning's  dawn, 
see  only  the  unlikeness  to  truth  that 
superficially  stamps  the  faces  of  these 
far-off  things.  But  learning  and  wisdom 
are  different ;  and  it  happens  not  seldom 
that  the  shadow  loved  in  life's  dawnlight, 
and  despised  at  high  noon,  is  welcomed 
again  and  better  understood  when  evening 
falls. 

Nelly  Ferryman  knew  that  Crazywell 
harboured  a  spirit,  and  that  the  strange 
being,    though  it  lived  in  the  depths  of 


the  water,  yet  ascended  and  spoke  with 
human  voice  to  human  ears  at  certain 
times  and  seasons.  Human  ears,  indeed, 
took  very  good  care  to  avoid  those 
supernatural  utterances,  for  they  were 
only  concerned  with  sorrow  to  come,  and 
the  spirit  of  Crazywell  foretold  nothing 
but  death.  Ill  chance,  or  secret  forces 
stronger  than  themselves,  drove  unhappy 
souls  sometimes  upon  these  mysteries ; 
and  then  they  learnt  their  own  forlorn 
destiny,  or  that  of  other  people. 

Now,  while  Nelly  considered  this  matter, 
and  wondered  why  and  how  the  spirit 
rippled  the  face  of  the  waters  on  Christmas 
night,  there  came  to  her  a  man  upon  a 
pony.  He  alighted,  stuck  his  stick  into 
the  ground,  tied  the  pony's  rein  to  it, 
then  approached  and  sat  beside  her. 

He  was  a  thin-faced,  sallow  young 
fellow,  with  rather  unhappy  brown  eyes. 
His  hands  were  bony  and  large  ;  his  blue 
linen  shirt  was  without  a  collar,  but  clean. 
He  wore  an  old  soft  felt  hat,  that  had 
turned  to  a  sort  of  moss-colour  with  age. 
His  small-clothes  were  of  corduroy,  and 
he  had  a  waistcoat  of  wool,  but  no  coat 
over  it. 

"The  fly  be  on  the  sheep  something 
cruel,"  he  said.  **  Ban't  often  us  wishes 
for  colder  weather  up  here,  but  I  do 
now." 

"  Winter's  at  the  door,"  she  answered, 
"and  summer's  fleeing.  Afore  you  can 
say  'tis  here,  it  takes  wing  again."  She 
pointed  to  the  gorse  at  her  elbow.  "  Going 
brown  a'ready.  Just  a  little  joy  of  it  us 
gets,  and  then  *tis  gone  again,  like  a  candle 
blown  out" 

Saul  Ferryman  regarded  his  cousin 
with  hungry  eyes.  He  desired  much  to 
marry  her,  and  he  hoped  that  it  might 
happen ;  but  she  had  other  strings  to  her 
bow,  and  was  not  in  love  with  any  man. 

She  liked  Saul,  and  she  liked  Ned,  and 
she  saw  no  glaring  objection  to  Samuel. 
But  Ned  and  Samuel  were  well-to-do,  and 
Saul  was  not.  Saul,  however,  had  a  rich 
and  childless  uncle.  His  prospects  were 
satisfactory  in  every  direction  save  one : 
and  that  was  the  prospect  of  long  life. 
He  came  of  poor  stock,  and  his  elder 
brothers  were  both  dead.  They  had  died 
when  twenty-six — one  of  consumption,  the 
other  in  a  quarry  accident;  and  Saul, 
now  twenty-five,  half  expected  to  follow 
their  example.  His  father  also  had  died 
at  twenty-six,  and  he  regarded  that  age 
with  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.     Nelly 
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sympathised       with       ~ 
his  concern,  and  felt 
that    he   had   every 
cause  to  be  anxious. 

Yet  his  misery 
and  poverty  drew 
her  to  him  a  little, 
even  as  the  robust 
and  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  brothers 
Saunders  attracted 
herin  their  direction. 
They  were  twins,  and 
had  never  known  a 
day's  illness  or  a 
day's  grief  in  their 
lives.  Now,  how- 
ever, experience  of 
human  tribulation 
waited  at  the  door 
for  Ned  and  Samuel ; 
because  they  loved 
each  other  with  devo- 
tion, but  they  loved 
Nelly  Ferryman 
better  than  them- 
selves. 

They  were  brown, 
industrious  men,  and 
farmed  **  Kingseat," 
near  Crazywell,  bred 
ponies,  prospered, 
and  kept  an  old 
widowed  mother  in 
comfort.  But  some 
folk  held  their 
methods  a  little 
devious.  Nothing 
could  be  advanced 
against     them    save 

vague  general  doubts  uy^^„  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^, .  ,  ,  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^  ^z^, .. 

4nd  a  suspicion  that 

they  minded  their  business,    if  possible,      close.     That  he  would  die  at  twenty-six, 
too   well.  like  his  brothers  and  his  father,  they  felt 

Nellys   home   was   over   Meavy  river,      convinced, 
under  Lelher  Tor,  where  Jonathan  Perry-  Now  Saul,  moved  by  the  weather  and  a 

man  had  a  full  quiver,  and  desired  his  rumour  that  the  brothers  Saunders  were 
daughter's  room  rather  than  her  company,  reaching  a  conclusion  with  respect  to 
He  and  his  wife  waited  with  some  Nelly,  asked  her  with  mournful  and 
impatience  for  a  proposal  from  one  of  faltering  words  whether  she  would  marry 
the  brothers  Saunders,  and  they  cared  him.  He  touched  her  woman's  heart  a 
not  which  should  make  it.  They  were,  good  deal,  and  his  body  moved  her  even 
however,  reasonable,  and  perceived  the  to  love,  for  her  own  sturdy  shape  inclined 
difficulty,  for  both  Ned  and  Samuel  could  to  his  tall  and  refined  proportions,  and 
not  have  Nelly.  Only  in  the  matter  of  she  dearly  liked  his  eyes.  Ned  and 
shepherd  Ferryman  were  the  girl's  parents  Samuel  were  stouter  and  shorter  by  half 
quite  assured.  His  expectations  might  a  head.  Their  voices,  too,  lacked  the 
be  good,  but  his  life,  in  their  opinion,  melody  of  Saul's. 
drew  with  very  great  swiftness  towards  a  "  What  for  d'you  want  t^^^^^^f^he 
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asked.  **  Better  bide  as  you  be  and  not 
meet  trouble  half  way.  You  should  hear 
my  father  tell  about  it." 

**  From  the  standpoint  of  ten  childer 
it  may  be  a  dark  contrivance,"  admitted 
Saul.     "  But  who  wants  ten  childer  ?  " 

"Plenty  of  time  to  consider.  You 
nurse  yourself  a  bit  and  let  down  more 
food.  Such  a  leery-looking  *  chap  you 
be." 

"  I'm  hungry  for  you — nought  else." 

"They  Saunders  men  have  got  them- 
selves into  a  proper  row  at  Princetown 
pony  fair,"  she  said  evasively. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I've  my  own  opinions 
touching  them  things  they  sold ;  but  I 
won't  say  a  word  against  they  men — for 
why  ?  Because  I  know  ihey'm  after  you 
like  a  cat  after  a  young  thrush.  So  I'll 
not  say  nothing  that  might  be  misunder- 
stood." 

"  Very  right  and  honest  of  you,  Saul, 
I'm  sure." 

**  I  don't  care  what  they  think,  but  I 
do  care  what  your  father  thinks,  and  I 
wish  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  me." 

**  I  wish  he  had.  But  it  ban't  you  so 
much  as  your  bad  health." 

**  You  ought  to  put  Uncle  Bolt  against 
that.  An  old  and  a  childless  man,  and 
very  given  to  me." 

**  He  may  last  another  ten  year." 

"  What's  that  ?  I'm  no  more  than 
five-and-twenty." 

**'Tis  the  unfortunate  thing  that 
happens  to  the  men  in  your  family, 
Saul." 

**  I'd  live  to  a  hundred  if  you  took  me." 

"  D'you  believe  in  what  they  say 
touching  this  here  Crazywell?"  she  asked, 
again  changing  the  subject. 

"  'Ess,  I  do." 

"That  the  name  of  a  man  be  heard 
cried  out  so  clear  as  a  bell  on  Christmas 
night  if  he's  going  to  be  took  inside  the 
year  ?  " 

"A  terrible  coorious  mystery,  with6ut 
a  doubt ;  and  to  see  it  now  so  innocent 
like,  you'd  think  'twas  just  a  common 
drop  of  water.  But  'tis  true,  of  course. 
When  old  Eastaway  went,  the  voice  was 
heard ;  and  same  thing  when  Gammer 
Nosworthy  dropped ;  and  there  was  a 
pretty  case  of  it  Christmas-time  seven 
or  eight  year  agone,  when  Mrs.  Vosper, 
coming  that  way  after  four  in  the  evening, 
heard  the  name  of  Benjamin  Vosper 
spoke    quite    loud   thrice.      Well,    there 

*  Leery-looking^ 


'twas,  and  a  terrible  confusion  the  poor 
creature  failed  into  for  months  and 
months,  because,  you  see,  her  husband 
was  Ben  Vosper  and  so  was  her  baby — 
and  which  was  going?  Not  till  the  baby 
died  did  she  have  a  moment's  jjeace, 
poor  creature.  My  heart  always  bleeds 
for  that  unfortunate  woman."  He  looked 
down  at  the  pool  and  shook  his  head. 

**Now  I'll  see  you  backalong,  Nelly; 
and  I  do  wish  to  God  you'd  take  me." 

"I  ban't  in  no  haste  to  marry  any 
man,"  she  said. 

n. 

Ned  and  Samuel  Saunders  smoked  their 
pipes  and  waited  for  their  old  mother  to 
go  to  bed.  Presently  she  rose,  put  up 
her  large  spectacles  in  a  case,  laid  aside 
her  knitting,  wrapi)ed  her  shawl  about  her, 
and  took  Ned's  arm.  The  staircase  of 
Kingseat  Farm  ran  down  into  the  kitchen. 
It  was  of  stone.  Ned  saw  his  mother  to 
her  bedroom  door,  lighted  her  candle, 
kissed  her  on  the  top  of  her  black  cap, 
and  then  joined  Samuel.  "Now  to  set 
about  it,"  he  said. 

These  brothers  had  reached  the  most 
critical  moment  in  their  lives.  They 
knew  that  both  could  not  marry  Nelly 
Perryman,  and  to-night  they  were  going 
to  toss  or  draw  lots  for  possession  of  her. 
They  were  very  good  friends  and  had 
few  secrets  from  each  other.  Samuel 
understood  Ned's  character  as  well  as 
he  understood  his  own;  Ned  knew  and 
admired  Sam's  power  of  outwitting  a 
pony-buyer.  Indeed,  each  had  long 
approved  the  other's  ingenuity  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Therefore,  at  this  great 
pass,  neither  trusted  the  other.  It  was 
a  duel  conducted  with  utmost  craft,  care 
and  cunning,  but  no  acerbity. 

Ned  took  a  half-sovereign  out  of  his 
pocket  carelessly.  "  Such  a  maiden  ought 
to  be  tossed  for  with  a  bit  of  gold,"  he 
said. 

"So  she  ought,"  admitted  Samuel; 
"  but  not  with  a  bit  of  your  gold." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Ax  your  own  sense.  Would  you 
suffer  me  to  furnish  the  coin  for  this 
job  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Ned,  "  I  wouldn't." 

He  put  his  half-sovereign  back  in  his 
pocket,  and  they  debated  for  an  hour 
as  to  how  the  election  should  be  made. 
They  decided  to  put  two^nes  on  the 
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hearth  and  call  in  the  sheep-dog.  If  he 
went  to  the  right-hand  bone,  Ned  won  ;  if 
he  selected  the  left  bone,  victory  would 
rest  with  Samuel. 

They  cleared  the  room,  set  down  the 
bones  and  brought  in  a  big  hungry  dog. 

r      "    " "         

] 


The  twins,  with  that  stem  sense  of  the 
value  of  time  and  money  which  character- 
ised their  ways,  proceeded  swiftly  each 
upon  his  private  matrimonial  business; 
and  in  a  week   from  the  evening  of  the 

trial  by  dog  and  bones,  Samuel  returned 


'Samuel  cursed ;  then  he  shook  his  brother's  hand.    '/  wish  you  Joy/  he  said." 


brother^s  hand.  "  I  wish  you  joy,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  shall  begin  keeping  company  with 
Luke  French's  darter  down  to  Meavy." 

"  Thank  you,  Sam,  and  thank  you, 
*  Ship,'  my  old  hero,"  answered  Ned;  **  this 
is  a  big  thing — I  must  go  and  think  about 
it."  He  patted  the  dog's  head  and  went 
to  his  room  without  further  words. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  Samuel  took 
both  bones  away  from  "Ship"  and  kicked 
that  beast  out  into  the  yard  again.  "  You 
infernal  cur  !  "  he  said  ;  **  if  I  don't  do  for 
you  over  this  job  may  I  be  hanged  !  " 


of  tea  with  they  Frenches  on  Sunday 
evening,  when  you  was  to  Lether  Tor 
Farm,  and  I  find  the  maiden  pretty 
much  what  I  thought.  A  bit  homely, 
but  I  never  was  one  to  trouble  over- 
much about  a  female's  face.  Figure  is 
more  to  my  liking.  1  shall  pop  the 
question  afore  Christmas." 

Ned   nodded.     "There's  room   for  all 
m  Kingseat,"  he  said. 

"  And  have  you  axed  Nelly  ?  " 
*  I    have.     She    didn't    jump    at    me 
by  no  means.     Wouldn't   say  *  yes '  and 
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wouldn't  say  *no.*  Must  have  time  to 
think,  and  all  that  nonsense." 

**  Tm  surprised,"  said  Samuel  "  *Think,' 
indeed  !  What  do  the  little  fool  want  to 
think  about  ?  " 

"About  that  poor  rames*  of  a  man, 
her  cousin,  the  shepherd." 

**  What  bom  idiots  the  women  be — even 
the  wisest !  And  him  meat  for  the  grave, 
if  ever  man  was." 

"  I  see  her  game.  If  he  slips  off,  she 
might  have  his  Uncle  Bolt's  money." 

**  Likely  !  Why,  Bolt  will  last  out  the 
man  years  and  years.  A  hard  old  car- 
mudgeon  like  that  don't  rot  much  quicker 
than  granite.  And  what  will  he  care  for 
his  nephew's  widow  ?  Come  to  think  of 
it,  'twas  pretty  good  cheek  the  girl  not 
jumping  at  you  the  first  moment  you  give 
her  the  chance." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  so  it  was,"  ad- 
mitted Ned. 

"  Have  a  tell  with  the  shepherd,  then, 
and  let  him  know  you  be  after  her  and 
won't  stand  no  silly  nonsense." 

The  matter  rested  there,  and  time 
passed.  Ned  spoke  to  Saul  Ferryman, 
and  found,  him  quite  resolute.  So  long 
as  Nelly  was  tokened  to  no  other  man, 
the  shepherd  meant  to  court  her.  And 
Nelly  held  the  balance  and  wavered  for  a 
few  months  moje.  Everything  tended 
steadily  to  Ned  Saunders ;  but  she  liked 
Saul's  eyes.  Samuel  played  a  brother's 
part,  and  even  argued  with  Nelly  for 
Ned ;  but  she  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business— a  piece  of  advice  he  had  never 
needed  until  that  hour. 

Christmas  came  again,  and  it  found 
Samuel  engaged  to  Mary  French,  his 
brother  dogged  and  persistent  in  pursuit 
of  Nelly,  and  Saul  Ferryman  still  in 
misery  with  waning  hope  and  a  bad 
cough. 

in. 

Nelly  made  up  her  mind  on  Christmas 
Day,  when  circumstances  combined  to 
throw  both  her  lovers  into  her  path.  The 
shepherd,  from  his  lonely  cot  under  King 
Tor,  came  over  to  take  dinner  with  his 
relations  at  Lether  Tor  Farm,  and  as  they 
walked  home  together  from  worship,  once 
more  he  asked  Nelly  to  marry  him. 
With  hesitation  and  sorrow  she  again 
refused  to  do  so.  "I  like  you  terrible 
well,  Saul,  and  always  have  and  always 
shall  do ;  but  whai*s  one  poor  maiden  to 

•  Ranics  = 


do  against  such  a  father  and  mother  as 
mine?  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they 
be  badgering  me  to  take  Ned  Saunders ; 
and  now  if  my  young  sister,  Sally,  haven't 
started  on  me  too  !  And  everybody  at 
Meavy  says  I  ought ;  and  Ned  hisself 
won't  take  *  no '  for  an  answer ;  and  'tis 
no  good  saying  I  can't  abide  him  or 
anything  like  that,  because  I  like  the  man 
very  much,  and  have  nothing  against  him.'* 

"He's  got  his  brother  and  the  farm 
and  friends.  IVe  got  nought — nought 
but  the  longing  for  you." 

"  As  to  money " 

"Ah  I  That's  all  your  father  thinks 
on  !  Well,  I'm  doing  pretty  tidy,  for  that 
matter." 

"  If  you  only  wouldn't  look  so  hke 
dying,"  she  said,  irresolutely. 

"  I'm  hard  enough." 

"That  churchyard  cough,  too.  The 
folks  to  worship  all  looked  at  you  with 
pitying  eyes  when  you  was  took  in  the 
sermon." 

" 'lis  nought — only  a  bit  noisy.** 

They  talked  until  Nelly  arrived  home 
and  hastened  to  help  her  mother  with  the 
dinner. 

The  meal  was  spoiled  for  Saul,  but  he 
helped  with  the  children,  and  when  Mr. 
Ned  Saunders  came  to  take  a  walk  with 
Nelly  by  appointment,  Saul  had  five 
youthful  Perrymans  round  him,  and  was 
telling  them  the  story  of  Crazy welL 

He  related  mournful  legends,  and 
selected  for  choice  all  that  was  sad  and 
grim  and  gruesome  ;  for  Nelly  went  pretty 
cheerfully  away,  and  something  told  him 
that  he  would  not  see  her  again  until  she 
was  engaged  to  the  man  from  Kingseat 

Finally  a  youthful  Ferryman,  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  uneasiness  by 
stories  of  black  witches  and  Childe  the 
Hunter's  ghastly  end,  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  howled  for  his  mother.  VVhereupon 
the  matron,  who  had  been  enjoying  a 
little  rest  after  the  bbours  of  Chnstmas 
dinner,  appeared  with  sleepy  eyes  and 
bade  Saul  be  gone.  "Your  long,  chap- 
fallen  face  be  enough  to  fright  any  babby 
wi'out  all  these  here  gashly  stories,"  she 
said.  "  You  ought  to  know  belter  ikin 
to  go  for  to  do  it." 

"  Can't  help  being  down,"  he  answered 
"Your  darter's  going  to  say  *  yes*  to  that 
man.  I  know  it  so  certain  as  I  know 
she've  just  said  *  no'  to  me." 

"  You  ought  to  have  had  better  manners 
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"Walked  home  together  from  worship." 


than  to  ax  her  again,  Saul — specially  as 
you  well  understand  that  master  and  me 
be  against  any  such  thing.  And  as  for 
her  saying  *yes'  to  Mr.  Saunders,  she 
ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago.  Well-to- 
do  men  wasn't  so  patient  in  my  young 
days,  and  if  a  fool  of  a  maiden  said  *  no,' 
they  looked  round  and  found  another 
with  more  sense.  And  as  for  you,  you'd 
better  think  twice  afore  you  go  seeking 
marriage  at  all,  for  you*m  doomed  if  ever 
a  man  was,  and  'tis  a  mighty  poor  com- 
pliment to  offer  any  female  what  will  be 
tilling  a  coffin  afore  next  sheepshearing." 

"  Cheerful   talk  for   Christmas   Day ! " 
said  Saul  gloomily. 


"Truth's  truth,  and  Christmas  Day  be 
Quarter  Day  also,"  she  answered.  **  You 
go  to  church  more,  and  take  something 
for  that  cough.  You  bark  like  a  sheep- 
dog, and  the  time's  coming  when  your 
breathing  parts  won't  be  no  more  use  to 
you  than  a  chunk  of  water-logged  peat." 

**  1  can't  hear  no  more  of  these  horrors," 
said  Saul.  "  I'll  go  home.  Not  that  I 
want  to  live  no  more." 

"Better  you  do  go  home,  and  don't 
breathe  the  fog  deeper  than  you  can  help ; 
and  wear  flannel  next  your  skin  all  times, 
if  you  want  to  see  another  spring,"  she 
answered. 

So  he  departed,  gloomy  and  desolate, 
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with  his  wistful  eyes  cast  down.  Death 
was  no  evil  to  hirn  now,  since  Nelly  had 
decided.  He  set  out  through  a  foggy 
gloaming  ;  then  a  round  and  solid  woman 
rushed  out  of  the  grey  gloom,  flung  herself 
sobbing  upon  his  bosom,  and  nearly 
knocked  him  over.  His  stick  went  one 
way,  his  hat  flew  another.  He  had  to 
hold  the  female  projectile  tight  to  keep 
himself  from  being  rolled  over  into  a 
furze  bush. 

"  What  the  mischiefs  happed  now  ?  " 
he  cried.     "  Have  'e  seed  a  ghost  ?  " 

"No," she  sobbed;  "but  Saul— oh,  my 
poor  dear  Saul,  Pve  heard  one  ! " 

"  Let's  pitch  'pon  thicky  stone,  and 
you  can  catch  your  breath,"  he  answered. 
"  Strange  as  I,  of  all  men,  should  be  in 
the  road  to  catch  you,  for  at  the  rate  you 
was  going  you'd  have  fallen  heels  over 
head  in  the  water-table  afore  you'd  got 
much  forwarder.  I  was  just  travelling 
— where  d'you  think?  To  Crazy  well. 
Everybody  be  so  dead  sure  as  I'm  going 
home  afore  another  year's  out,  that  I 
thought  I'd  give  the  pool  a  chance  and 
see  if  the  tankerabogus  they  say  do  live 
in  it  would  name  my  name.  Now  I've 
heard  you  say  *  no,'  and  listened  to  your 
mother's  cheerful  opinions,  be  hanged  if 
I  care  for  fifty  ghosts." 

She  clutched  his  arm,  and  gasped,  and 
spoke  with  a  voice  still  terrified.  "  Don't 
you  go,"  she  said.  "  I've  just  come  from 
there.  Me  and  Ned  Saunders  went  up 
there,  and — and " 

**  Did  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes — oh,  my  God  !  'tis  too  cruel — 
a  voice  so  deep  as  a  hollow  barrel  tolling 
out — your  name — yours,  dear,  dear  Saul ! 
*  Saul  Ferryman — Saul  Ferryman,'  it  said, 
very  slow  and  deep  and  mournful,  as 
though  'twas  sorry  to  say  it." 

**  Did  you  see  nothing  ?  " 

"Nought  but  a  few  carrion-crows  as 
got  up  from  picking  a  dead  pony." 

"  'Tis  all  over,  then.  I'm  going  home, 
Nelly." 

"  You  mustn't  go  home  !  You  shan't 
go  home!"  she  cried  passionately.  "That 
man — Ned  Saunders— was  just  axing  me 
to  take  him,  and  in  another  moment  I 
should  have  said  *  yes.'  Then  comed  this 
awful  news  ;  and  first  my  flesh  creamed 
on  my  bones  and  my  knees  knocked 
together  under  me,  and  then  I  felt  what 
a  cruel  thing  'twas,  and  somehow  I 
changed  in  a  twinkling  from  Ned  and 
couldn't  abide  the  sight  of  him  no  more, 


and  felt,  sudden  as  thunderbolt,  that  you 
was  the  man  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  live 
and  be  happy  without  you." 

"  My  stars  I  "  said  Saul. 

"  'Ess  fay— it  come  in  my  head  like  a 
message,  and  I  gave  one  screech,  and  off 
I  went  like  a  bird." 

"  What  did  Mr.  Saunders  do  ?  " 

"  He  comed  after  me ;  but  the  fog  was 
that  thick  I  soon  gived  him  the  slip. 
And  I'll  marry  you,  Saul — for  your  &d 
eyes  and  your  cruel  bad  luck ;  and, 
please  God,  if  die  you  must,  'twon't  be 
afore  I've  brought  a  bit  of  happiness  into 
your  wretched  life.  'Tis  defying  ghosts 
and  demons  and  my  father  to  do  it ;  but 
I'm  worked  up  to  such  a  frame  of  mind 
along  o'  hearing  this  crooked  news,  that  I 
will  marry  you  if  'tis  only  for  five  minutes, 
you  poor,  unfortunate,  blessed  creature  I " 

She  sobbed  in  his  arms  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  between  the  shock  of 
this  doom  from  supernatural  lips,  and 
the  unutterable  joy  of  hearing  Nelly  had 
changed  her  mind,  Saul  really  found  it 
very  difficult  to  say  anything  at  all.  He 
comforted  her  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
and  then  took  her  home. 

"Keep  it  dark  for  the  minute,"  he 
said.  "And  don't  think  I  be  going  to 
die  now.  No  man  living  would  be  such 
a  silly  fool  as  to  die  after  you'd  promised 
for  to  take  him." 

IV. 

Exactly  a  year  after  these  events,  Ned 
and  Samuel  Saunders  chanced  to  be 
passing  Crazywell  on  their  way  home  from 
Frincetown  to  Kingseat.  The  day  was 
cold  and  clear,  with  frost  in  the  air. 
Lemon  light  from  the  west  lay  mirrored 
in  the  pool,  and  ice  already  began  to 
fashion  about  its  margins. 

"  Just  twelve  month  since,"  said  Ned. 
"A  blackguard  bit  of  luck,  and  two 
minutes  later  the  minx  would  have  said 
*yes'  to  me.  Twas  on  her  lips  and  in 
her  eye  to  do  it." 

"  Not  that  I  could  tell.  I  only  carried 
out  what  you  planned  anyway.  It  did 
ought  to  have  set  the  matter  at  rest  for 
ever  with  a  sensible  female." 

"  *  A  sensible  female ' !  Where  be  one  ? 
You  done  it  well  enough.  I  could 
hardly  believe  'twas  you,  Samuel — so 
creepy  and  crawly  did  your  voice  sound, 
rising  up  out  of  the  fog ;  and  yet  that 
very  trick  wrecke^.g^lL^  ^\^@J5^^  past 
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finding  out.  To  run  back  to  him  just 
because  she  heard  he  was  a  dead 
man ! " 

"But  he  ain*t.     I  seed  the  beggar  up 
over  a  fortnight  since,"  answered  Samuel, 


breed   don't  die  with  Nelly:  there's  her 
younger  sister  wife-old  now." 

Ned  shook  his  head.  "No  more  of 
that  name  for  me,"  he  answered.  "  And 
you   haven't   had   such  luck   along  with 


"*No  man  living  would  be  such  a  silly  fool  as  to  die  after  you'd  promised 
for  to  take  him.*" 


"and  never  a  newly  married  creature 
looked  better  pleased  with  his  bargain. 
Putting  on  flesh  without  a  doubt ;  and 
his  uncle  dying  at  a  gallop  !  The  luck 
some   undeserving  chaps   get !     But   the 


your  wife,  Sam,  that  Tm  too  eager  to  try 
again  for  a  bit." 

Samuel's  face  clouded.  "There's  come  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  late  if  we  was  really 
marrying  men,"  he  said  rather  gloomily. 
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OUR  FANCY 
DRESS    BALL. 

BY  WALTER   EMANUEL. 
{Described  by  Totnmy  Wyborn,) 

Illustrated  by  Charles    Inck. 


WE  have  just  given  the  Fancy 
Dress  Ball  which  was  post- 
poned last  year  on  account  of 
my  catching  the  measles,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  was  not  altogether  a  success. 

This  was  principally  owing  to  Aunt 
Caroline,  who  was  staying  with  us  at  the 
time. 

According  to  my  nurse  Martha  (fancy  a 
fellow  of  my  age  having  a  nurse — I  boil 
with  rage  on  thinking  of  it ! )  this  Aunt 
Caroline  is  an  aunt  on  my  father's  side : 
yet,  whenever  mother  and  father  have 
rows,  she  invariably  takes  mother's  part. 
But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  all  the 
family  secrets,  so  I  won't.  Well,  Aunt 
Caroline  is  a  most  peculiar-looking  person. 
I    think  that,   if  I   kept  a  menagerie,   I 

should  put 
h  er  and 
Martha  in 
the  same 
cage.  They 
are  both 
frightfully 

0  1  d  -f  a  s  h  - 
ioned,  they 
both  wear 
ringlets  and 
spectacles, 
they  are 
both  as 
nervous  as 
cats,    and 

1  hey  both 
consider  it 
sinful  to 
smile  on 
Sun  days. 
Perhaps  the 
princi  p  a  1 
feature      of 

"Aunt  Caroline  la  a  most  peculiar-  {^""^  ^^  "^^ 
looking  person.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  are  lUnny  eyes. 
not  a  bit  like  one  another.'*  Thcy         are 


"  They  finally  decided  to  turn  me  into  a 
Spanish  Bull-fighter  by  putting  some  gold 
lace  on  the  oeluet  Jacket." 

very  difficult  to  describe,  as  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  are  like — at  any 
rate  they  are  not  a  bit  like  one  another. 
They  can  look  in  different  directions  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  would  give  anything 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  They  say  Aunt 
Caroline  was  crossed  in  love  when  she 
was  young,  and  I  suppose  her  eyes  got 
crossed  at  the  same  time.  She  is  also 
the  most  bony  aunt  any  one  has  ever  had. 

I  would  not  mind  her  so  much  if  she 
was  not  always  interfering. 

Of  course  she  must  put  in  her  spoke 
when  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  be 
dressed  as  a  Life  Guard  for  the  ball.  She 
would  like  to  know,  she  would,  why  my 
father  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
having  a  new  suit  made  for  me.  Children 
had  too  many  pleasures  nowadays.  Had 
she  ever  told  me  what  she  used  to  do 
when  her  dear  mother  was  alive  ?  Why, 
she  had  to  stay  at  home,  and  help  cook 
the  meals,  and  mend  her  brother's  clothes, 
and  make  herself  generally  useful  to  her 
poor  dear  parents.  Oh,  dear  no  !  they 
did  not  have  fancy  dress  balls  in  her 
days,  indeed  they  did  not.  And  she  was 
not  so  sure,  either,  that  they  were  not  a 
deal  better  off  without  such  rubbish. 
And  then  old  Maitha  chimes  in,  and  says 
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that  she  quite  agrees  with  my  Aunt 
Caroline,  and  she  does  not  see  why  the 
brown  velvet  suit  which  father  wore  when 
quite  a  little  boy  could  not  be  turned 
into  something  for  me.  It  is  simply 
disgusting,  the  way  I  have  to  use  up  all 
father's  old  things.  If  they  are  always  to 
come  down  to  me,  he  might  at  least  let 
me  help  choose  when  he  buys  them,  for 
sometimes  the  patterns  are  hideous.  But 
never  mind :  perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  I  shall  be  taller  than  father,  and  then 
he  will  have  to  wear  ///y  cast-off  clothes.  They 
finally  decided  to  turn  me  into  a  Spanish 
Bull-fighter  by  putting  some  gold  lace  on 
the  velvet  jacket.  Martha  soon  set  to 
work  to  make  the 
suit  fit,  and  I  must 
confess  it  did  not 
look  bad  when  it 
was  finished. 

The  invitation 
cards  we  used  were 
rather  pretty.  They 
had  a  little  teapot 
in  the  corner,  with 
the  words  "  Come 
early*'  written 
underneath,  and 
only  cost  4j^/.  a 
packet  of  twelve. 

But     what      an- 
noyed    me      very 
much  was  the  num- 
ber   of    little    tiny 
boys  and  girls  they 
asked — "  dear  little 
tots,"    as     Martha 
calls     them.        Of 
course  they  may  be 
very  nice  for  those 
people     who     like 
them,  but  I  do  not. 
They  seem  to  know  this,  and,  although  I 
am  much  too  big  and  old,  they  ask  me  to 
come  and  play  with  them.     And  then,  if 
I  refuse  to  do  what  they  tell  me,  they 
burst  out  crying.     This  generally  causes 
quite  a  little  scene.     Martha  tells  me  I 
am  a  nasty  disagreeable  boy,  and   Aunt 
Caroline  looks  at  me  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  shall  hear  of  this  from  your  father, 
sir."     Really,  at  times  it  makes  me  quite 
tired  of  life. 

It  was  sad  work  receiving  the  answers. 
Of  course,  all  the  nasty  little  kids  could 
come,  while  only  one  man  from  my 
school  accepted.  However,  this  was  Gib- 
lett,  who  is  in  the  second  Fifteen. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  party  we  were 
awfully  startled  by  the  two  little  Tomlin- 
sons  (dressed  as  Indian  Princes)  arriving 
at  three  o'clock,  although  no  one  had 
been  asked  to  come  till  half-past  four. 
It  seems  it  was  on  account  of  "Come 
early"  being  printed  on  the  invitation 
card.  Of  course  we  had  to  pretend  we 
were  very  pleased  to  see  them  so  soon, 
and  Aunt  Caroline  told  me  to  stop  down 
and  amuse  them.  They  did  look  little 
fools  !  They  are  twins ;  and  five  years 
old — just  the  age  I  hate.  Well,  I  had 
told  them  all  I  knew  of  ghosts  and  bogies, 
and  had  nearly  finished  about  Jack 
Sheppard,  when  they  both  began  to  cry. 


/  gau9  them  each  a  oolume  of  the  Encyclopadia  BrJtannica." 


I  could  not  Stand  this,  so  I  gave  them 
each  a  volume  of  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica^  and  explained  to  them  that, 
if  they  moved  an  inch.  Jack  Sheppard 
would  come  down  the  chimney  and  scrag 
them.  I  then  went  upstairs  and  dressed. 
Towards  fi\^  o'clock  the  people  began 
to  arrive  in  great  numbers.  Aunt  Caro- 
line had  not  told  any  of  us  how  she  was 
going  to  be  dressed,  and  created  quite  a 
sensation  by  sailing  in  as  **  Queen  of  the 
May,"  with  a  wreath  of  parsley  round  her 
head.  She  was  certainly  got  up  very 
cheaply.  But,  somehow  or  other,  she 
did  not  look  quite  natural.  I  am  nearly 
sure  the  Queen  of  the  May   never  wore 
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spectacles.  But  many  of  the  costumes 
were  magnificent.  The  two  Simper  girls 
from  next  door  looked  as  nice  as  any  one. 
They  came  as  fairies,  and  were  one  mass 
of  silver.  A  great  many  boys  were  dressed 
as  sailors ;  but  this  1  consider  rather 
mean,  as  they  simply  wore  iheir  best  suits. 

I   danced   the   first   dance  with  Ethel 
Simper.     She   is   awfully  pretty,  and  we 
got  on  very  nicely  together,  till  1  backed 
her  right  into  a  Pillar-box— that  is  to  say, 
a  boy  who  was  covered  all  the  way  round 
with  stiff  red   cardboard,   and  could  not 
sit  dov;n  at  all.     This  seemed  to  annoy 
Ethel  very  much,  and  she   said   to   me, 
"  You    are    horrid  ! "      That    made    me 
angry,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  You  are  not  a 
bit   stuck-up,  are   you  ? "     And  then  she 
walked   off  in   a   huff,  and  we   have  not 
talked  since.     I  am  sorry,  because  she  is 
so  pretty.     I  found  out  afterwards  what  it 
was  that  made  her  flare  up  so.     In  the 
collision  a  piece  of  her  dress  had  become 
detached,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  silver 
paper,  on  the  back  of  which  were  printed 
the  words  "  Blitzer*s  Cocoa." 
this  tells  its  own    tale.    Miss 
thought  I  to  myself.     She   ha< 
her  costume  was  ail  real  silvei 
while  the  Pillar-box  was  lying 
quite    still   and   stiff  on    the 
floor.      It  made  me  shudder, 
for   I    thought   it   was    dead. 
But    it    was    only    hurt,    and 
could  not  possibly  get  up  of 
its  own  accord,  so  father  and 
Martha   had    to   carry  it  into 
another  room. 

The    next    dance     I     had 
was    with    a   rather   nice   girl 
named  Lobb.     I  had  just  been 
telling     her     about     Aunt 
Caroline's     eyes,     when    I 
heard  Aunt's  squeaky  voice 
cry  out,  **  Tommy,  my  dear, 
I   don't   think   your   hands 
are  over-clean,  are  they  ? ' 
"  They  must  be  ! "  I  shouted 
back  ;  "  I  washed  them  only 
this  morning,  before  doing 
that  charcoal  drawing.     Mind 
your    own    business  !  "      She 
then  said,  "  How  dare  you,  sir  ! 
I    shall  let  your  father  know 
of  this."     "  So   are   you  !  "  I 
cried,    and   then    passed    on. 
She  made  my  blood  boil,  and 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.     I 
was   so   angry   at   her   saying 


things  like  that  before  the  Lobb  girl 
and  Giblett,  and  every  one. 

But  a  worse  accident  was  to  come. 

Little  Charlie  Cheeser  was  dressed  up 
as  a  cat.  It  was  really  a  very  good 
imitation.  But  Charlie  was  beginning  to 
feel  sleepy,  so  father  tried  to  amuse  him 
by  calling,  "Puss,  Puss,  Puss!"  Well, 
Charlie  soon  entered  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and,  while  he  was  walking  on  all 
fours,  who  should  rush  in,  snarling,  but  our 
dog  Growler!  Aunt  Caroline  screamed,  and 
so  did  several  other  ladies,  and  Martha 
went  off  into  her  hysterics.  It  really  was 
very  serious — it  looked  just  as  if  Charlie 
Cheeser  was  going  to  be  massacred,  for 
Growler  pounced  down  on  him,  and  tried 
to  bite  him.  However,  Growler  soon 
found  out  that  it  was  not  a  real  cat,  and 
then  he  left  him.  But  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  temper  at  our  having  attempted 
to  fool  him.  After  jumping  up  at  Aunt 
Caroline's  crown  of  parsley,  and  licking 
Martha's  face,  he  spied  out  the  two  Simper 
girls,  and,  smelling  the  cocoa,  commenced 


Aunt  Caroline  had  not  told  us  how  she  was  going  to  be  dressed,  and  created 
quite  a  sensation  by  sailing  in  as  '  Queen  of  the  May.' " 
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"  W9  got  on  very  nicely  together,  till  I  backed  her 
into  a  Pillar-box." 

Finally,  Flanders,  a  waiter  we  had  hired 
for  the  evening,  got  a  piece  of  rope  round 
Growler^s  head,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
room  and  locked  him  up  in  the  cellar — 
where  he  smashed  five  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, two  of  brandy,  four  of  port,  and 
thirteen  of  claret.  And,  when  he  was  let 
out,  he  bit  poor  Flanders  in  the  leg  ;  and 
upon  Aunt  Caroline  hearing  of  this,  the 
old  fool  told  father  he  ought  to  have 
Flanders  shot,  or  Growler  would  go  mad. 
At  half-past  seven  we  all  went  down  to 
supper,  and,  when  I  was  sealed  at  the 
table,  Martha  came  and  tied  a  napkin 
round  my  neck,  and  actually  kissed  me 
before  all  the  people,  calling  me  **  her 
own  pretty  boy."  It  did  make  me  feel 
wild  !  I  am  almost  certain  Giblett  heard 
it.  But  that  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
annoyed  me.  Although  I  did  not  look 
at  Aunt  Caroline,  I  could  feel  inwardly 
that  her  left  eye  was  fixed  on  me  during 
the  whole  of  the  meal,  and  this  quite 
spoilt  my  enjoyment.  It  was  horribly 
depressing.  And,  whenever  I  was  going 
to  take  anything  particularly  nice.  Aunt 
would  say,  "Tommy,  dear"  (I  am 
always  "  dear "  before  company) — 
"  Tommy,  dear,  you  know  the  doctor 
said  you  were  not  to  eat  that."  Now 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Aunt  was  not  speak- 
ing the  truth,  as  the  doctor  had  never 
said  anything  of  the  sort.  The  fact 
is,  she  was  afraid  that  if  I  took  any 


there  would  not  be  enough  for 
the  others.  Another  time  she 
would  say,  "Tommy,  dear,  you 
will  have  some  of  this,  won't 
you,  dear  ?  "  Why  could  she  not 
have  spoken  out,  and  said, 
"  Thomas,  the  turkey  is  giving 
out :  you  will  please  to  have  cold 
beef  "  ?  Oh,  women  can  be  cun- 
ning if  they  like. 

Still,  I  felt  better  for  my  supper. 
After  supper  we  had  a  conjurer 
in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  not 
a  very  polite  man.  But  then  he 
cost  only  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
while  the  polite  ones  cost  a  guinea. 
And  1  suppose  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  did  not  make  a 
speech  at  the  beginning,  but  com- 
menced at  once  by  requesting 
one  of  his  young  friends  to  come 
forward  and  assist  him.  I  im- 
mediately sprang  up  and  offered 
right  my  services.  He  asked  me  whether 

I  had  ever  conjured  before.  I 
said,  "  Rather  :  hundreds  of  times." 
"  Oh,  then  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
do  for  me,"  he  answered.  This  made 
every  one  laugh,  and  I  had  to  sit  down 
again.  He  then  asked  George  Bossett 
to  come  up,  and  put  the  same  question  to 
him.  George  Bossett  replied,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "  No."  How  he 
could  say  so,  and  not  colour  up,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  have  seen  him  help  at  ever 
so  many  parties.  His  father  is  a  clergy- 
man, too.  All  the  conjurer's  tricks  were  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  not  worth  describing. 
For    instance,    he   sud- 


Flnally  Flanders,  a  waiter  we  had  hired  for  the  evening,  got 
a  piece  of  rope  round  Growler's  head,  dragi^d^^m^out  of 
the  room  and  locked  him  up  in  the  cellar,"        ^   ^ 
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Aunt  Caroline  was  spealcing  to  him  out- 
side, I  got  up  and  said  that  I  could  make 
a  handkerchief  disappear  while  all  the 
people  remained  in  the  room.  So  I  stood 
on  a  chair  and  told  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  watch  the  little  dickey-birds 
hopping  on  the  ceiling.  While  they  were 
doing  this,  I  stuffed  the  handkerchief  into 
my  pocket,  and,  '*  Behold,"  I  cried,  "  it 
is  gone."  Being  encouraged  by  a  great 
deal  of  clapping,  I  said  I  would  now 
make  a  second  handkerchief  disappear 
in  a  different  way.  But  this  trick  was  not 
a  success,  for  when  I  asked  the  audience 
to  keep  their  eyes  closed  for  one  minute 
only,  they  laughed  at  me,  and  refused  to 
do  it.  Just  then  Aunt  Caroline  returned, 
and  I  thereupon  proposed  to  give  "  The 
Vanishing  Lady,"  and  called  upon  Aunt 
Caroline  to  help  me. 

"  You  come  off  that  best  drawing-room 
chair,  this  instant,"  she  replied,  "or  you  shall 
have  no  pudding  for  dinner  to-morrow." 
And  she  accompanied  these  words  with 
such  a  savage  look,  that  I  thought  it  besi  to 
conclude  my  entertainment  for  the  evening. 

After  this,  Martha  led  one  of  her 
little  pet  boys,  named  Chickenhead,  into 


the  middle  of  the  room,  and  announced 
that  he  would  give  a  recitation.  Well,  he 
had  begun,  "  My  name  is  Norval,"  when 
Giblett  made  a  splendid  joke.  He 
shouted  out,  **  What  a  Norval  story  ;  it  is 
Chickenhead  !  "  "  Be  quiet,  you  rude 
boy!"  cried  Martha.  This  to  Giblett^ 
who  is  in  the  second  Fifteen  !  I  could  have 
blubbed  with  rage.  *•  Shut  up,  you  old 
fool !  "  I  shouted.  At  this,  Martha  came 
up,  and,  taking  me  by  both  shoulders, 
coolly  attempted  to  give  me  a  shaking.  I 
said,  **  Look  here,  Martha,  you  are  much 
too  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing.  You  are 
a  great  bully  to  hit  one  smaller  than  your- 
self. Try  it  on  some  one  your  own  size — 
try  it  on  Aunt  Caroline,  or  Flanders,  or 
father.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  So  look  out."  At  this  Martha 
went  into  her  hysterics  again,  and  then 
Aunt  Caroline  came  forward  and  actually 
boxed  my  ears  before  all  the  people, 
ordering  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  to  bed. 

"Aunt  Caroline,"  I  said,  "you  are  a 
She-dragon." 

With  these  words  I  left  the  room,  and, 
later  on,  the  rest  of  the  company  followed 
my  example. 


"  /  felt  better  for  my  supper,*' 
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SAW  her  as  plainly  as  I  see  you, 
Citoyen,— the  old  ci-devant  de- 
funct Comtesse,  in  her  green  silk 
gown,  and  her  high  cap  with  the  black 
lace  fichu  tied  over  it;  and  though  she 
seemed  to  float  rather  than  to  walk,  she 
carried  her  cane,  and  tapped  the  terrace — 
*toc,  toe,  toe,' — just  as  she  always  used 
to.  Ah !  the  Citoyen  Lieutenant  never 
knew  our  defunct  Comtesse." 

"It  is  possible,"  Ren^  Rivard  answered 
gravely,  "  that  I  may  yet  have  the  honour 
of  her  acquaintance." 

For  the  fourth  time — attentive  and 
wholly  sceptical— he  had  heard  Dominique 
Mathesou  describe  his  strange  experience. 
As  became  a  Parisian,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  lieutenant  of  the  third  Line  regiment, 
his  disbelief  in  ghosts  was  unqualified. 
Also  he  had  a  private  theory  as  to  the 
apparition  which  had  struck  terror  into 
the  old  man's  soul.  And  now  the  time 
had  come  to  set  about  testing  that  theory. 

He  drew  on  a  loose  riding-coat — 
civilian,  like  the  rest  of  his  clothes, — 
then  examined  and  replaced  in  its  pockets 
a  pair  of  pistols.  Mathesou  opened  the 
house  door  for  him  and  closed  it  with 
great  promptitude,  apparently  afraid  lest 
the  defunct  Comtesse  might  be  lying  in 
wait  under  the  apple-trees  of  the  orchard 
near  by. 

Ren^  Rivard  chuckled  aloud  at  such 
unabashed  cowardice.  He  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  keen-edged  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

The  winter's  night  was  singularly  mild, 
still,  and  silent.  Not  an  owl's  hoot  came 
from  the  forest,  whose  dark  mass  rose 
high  against  the  cloudless,  starlit  sky. 

He  followed  a  path  which  skirted  the 
chateau's  enclosing  wall  until  he  reached 
a  door  leading  into  the  kitchen  garden. 
This  he  unlocked— having  Mathesou's 
keys  in  his  pocket—and  paused  to  stare 
across  the  wide  bare  space  of  garden  at 


the  left  wing  of  the  chdteau,  its  many- 
windowed  roof  and  pointed  turret.  He 
felt  a  certain  disillusionment.  Even  so 
the  old  house  must  have  looked  every 
night  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
once  its  shutters  were  all  barred  and  its 
inhabitants  in  bed — a  solid,  imposing, 
prosaic  mansion.  The  heavy  hand  of 
the  Revolution,  which  had  crumbled  so 
many  stately  dwelling-places,  had  scarcely 
touched  this  one.  La  Chesnaye  had 
known  neither  fire  nor  sack.  Deserted 
by  the  St.  Castins,  its  owners,  it  had 
passed  legally  and  peaceably  into  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Nation.  But  it  had  not 
proved  saleable.  The  situation  did  not 
attract  good  patriots,  being  too  near  the 
frontier  of  La  Vendue  and  a  forest  where 
any  number  of  "  brigands "  might  lurk 
invisible. 

For  three  years  the  house  had  stood 
empty  and  forsaken.  Civil  war  raged 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  and  ebbed, 
leaving  its  slumbrous  peace  unbroken. 
After  partially  dismantling  it,  the  Nation 
had  set  its  seal  on  what  remained,  and 
appointed  Dominique  Mathesou  "Guar- 
dian of  the  Seals,"  a  post  he  had  filled 
to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  until, 
two  days  ago,  his  peaceful  evening 
perambulation .  round  the  demesne  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  defunct  Dowager 
Comtesse  de  St.  Castin.  After  that  a 
slight  indisposition  had  kept  him  indoors, 
and  he  had  been  delighted  to  find  in  his 
young  friend.  Citizen  Rivard,  a  volunteer 
deputy,  with  all  an  amateur's  zeal  for  rash 
investigation. 

Beyond  the  kitchen  garden  a  second 
door  gave  access  to  a  courtyard— not,  of 
course,  the  cour  d'lionneur^  but  an  inner 
court  overlooked  by  the  humbler  back 
rooms  of  the  chateau.  Below  their 
windows  ran  an  open  wooden  gallery, 
with  steps  leading  up  to  it.     Ren^  Rivard 
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opened  the  courtyard  door  quite  noise- 
lessly. He  slipped  inside  it  His  hand 
was  still  upon  the  key ;  he  was  debating 
whether  he  would  turn  it,  or  leave  his 
retreat  open.  He  glanced  towards  the 
house,  and  withdrew  his  hand  empty. 

A  light,  motionless  and  faint,  shone  out 
through  a  half-open  glazed  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery. 

A  sharp  shock  of  pleasurable  excitement 
tingled  through  him.  He  could  distin- 
guish the  break  in  the  balustrade  where 
the  stairs  joined  it;  beyond  that,  the 
feeble  ray  only  served  to  make  the 
darkness  seem  blacker. 

Something  stirred  in  that  darkness; 
the  crisp  rustle  of  a  woman's  stiff  silk 
gown.  He  listened,  fully  expectant  of 
what  came  next — the  sharp  "toe,  toe"  of 
a  cane  tapping  Hghtly  on  the  boards. 

A  figure  detached  itself  from  the 
shadow  and  moved  slowly  towards  the 
light.  It  wore  the  wide  hooped  skirt  of  a 
bygone  fashion ;  something  black  shrouded 
its  head. 

This  time  sheer  superstitious  fear 
thrilled  him.  Furious  at  it,  he  whipped 
out  a  pistol.  "  Ifalte-i^  I "  he  called,  '*  or 
I  fire ! " 

The  figure  neither  swerved  nor  started. 
It  turned  until  it  faced  him,  and  stood 
still.  Between  the  overhanging  hood  a 
narrow  strip  of  face  was  discernible, 
featureless  to  his  eyes,  and  unnaturally 
white.  Again  that  instinctive  fear  of 
something  monstrous  and  unearthly  stung 
him  to  action.  He  sprang  at  the  stair- 
case, stumbled  over  its  lowest  step, 
recovered  his  footing,  and  dashed  on. 
He  uttered  a  short  cry,  at  once  angry  and 
triumphant.  The  ghost  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  was  in  full  flight.  Through  the 
open  door  it  darted,  and  along  a  wide 
passage.  Now  it  was  passing  the  table  on 
which  a  candle  stood  burning.  Crash  1 
It  had  swept  the  candlestick  on  to  the 
floor. 

Too  late  for  escape.  He  was  close 
behind  it ;  his  arms  closed,  not  upon 
empty  air,  but  panting,  resistant  flesh — 
a  woman's.  She  made  no  struggle,  she 
simply  became  rigid. 

Rivard  was  less  astonished  than  indig- 
nant:  "You  little  fool!"  he  said,  "I 
might  have  killed  you." 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  clear, 
young,  and  imperious.  Its  tremor  had 
no  hint  of  fear  in  it  "  Monsieur,  I  am 
your  prisoner.     Light  the  candle." 


His  grasp  relaxed  and  shifted.  Still 
holding  her,  but  only  by  one  wrist,  he  led 
her  back  till,  by  good  luck,  he  kicked  the 
candlestick.  Keeping  close  to  his  captive, 
he  struck  a  light.  The  candle  was  fine 
wax,  stuck  in  battered  pewter.  He  drew 
back  a  step  and  held  it  high.  The  face 
he  saw  outdid  the  promise  of  the  voice, 
it  was  so  delicate  in  feature,  so  sofdy 
youthful,  so  blanched  and  yet  so  bravely 
tranquil.  The  wide  grey  eyes  met  his 
with  a  steady  question;  he  felt  himself 
appraised,  judged. 

He  bared  his  head  and  bowed. 
**  Madame,"  he  said,  "  pardon  my  rough- 
ness.    How  could  I  know  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  you  could  not  know — that 
I  am  Yvonne  de  St.  Casiin.'' 

As  he  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  a  fantastic 
notion  shot  across  his  brain.  What  if  she 
were  really  a  revenante^  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse  had  revisited  La  Chesnaye  in 
the  delicate  beauty  of  her  youth  ?  That 
faded  silk  she  wore  must  have  been  in 
the  mode  forty  years  ago. 

Sanity  returning,  he  asked  sternly: 
"  Who  is  here  with  you  ?  " 

"No  one,  Monsieur;  I  am  quite  alone." 

"  Madame,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  you  can  have 
been  allowed  to  come  at  all, — but  to  let 
you  come  alone  !  " 

She  misunderstood  his  incredulity. 
"They  know  nothing  about  it,"  she 
answered,  flushing  a  little.  **  They  are  old 
people.  Monsieur,  and  easily  frightened. 
My  uncle,  M.  de  Torcy,  would  have  said, 
*  It  cannot  be  done.'  Yet  it  had  to  be 
done.  Some  one  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  father.  He  wrote  that  there 
were  documents  hidden  away  here,  which 
he  must  have.  Some  trustworthy  person 
must  be  sent  to  fetch  them.  But  that 
trustworthy  person  who  was  also  intelli- 
gent and  knew  the  chiteau,  existed  only 
in  my  father's  imagination.  I  told  my 
uncle  and  aunt  that  I  would  spend  a  few 
days  at  my  foster-sister's  farm.  Jean — 
her  husband — brought  me  here,  and  has 
kept  me  from  starving.  It  would  have 
been  unsafe  for  him  to  do  more.  Thus, 
Monsieur,  I  am  alone." 

Ren^  Rivard  understood.  This  young 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  St.  Castin, 
whose  eyes  no  longer  asked  an  imperative 
question,  seeing  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
never  doubted  but  what  he  must  be  a 
Royalist — took  him,  a  Republican  oflicer, 
for  some   wandering  Chouan   in  .search 
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of  a  night's  resting-place.  Hence  her 
astounding  trustfulness. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "your  courage 
fills  me  with  admiration.'* 

"But,  Monsieur,  I  ran  away.  I  shall 
always  regret  it.  You  took  me  so  com- 
pletely by  surprise ! " 


old  things  in  a  garret — and  took  a  walk 
upon  the  terrace  where  she  walked  every 
afternoon  of  her  life."  I  have  remained 
in  costume,  as  a  precaution.  But  he  has 
never  come  back.  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  mother  and  my  brothers  left  this 
house  hurriedly  to  join  my  father,  who  had 


'•'Raise  your  hands,  Monafeur/'" 


"  Surely  the  Gardien  must  keep  you  on 
the  ^ui  vive  ?  " 

The  girl's  lips  quivered  and  curved 
deliciously.  **  That  poor  Mathesou  ?— he 
would  not  come  here  if  you  offered  him 
a  fortune.  I  could  not  risk  meeting  him 
at  every  corner.  I  put  on  this  dress  of 
my  grandmother's — it  was  lying  with  other 


already  emigrated.  Their  recollections 
were  at  fault.  The  cache  was  not  where 
they  described  it  to  be.  I  have  spent 
endless  hours  examining  the  woodwork 
of  room  after  room.  This  evening  I 
came  upon  it,  at  last.  Imagine  my 
disappointment !  The  papers  are  in 
a  strong-box — for  which  I  have  no  key." 
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**  Mademoiselle,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you,  I  shall  indeed  thank  the  lucky 
chance  which  brought  me  here." 

Said  Yvonne  de  St.  Casiin,  "You  are 
very  kind.  Have  the  goodness  to  come 
with  me." 

She  preceded  him  along  the  corridor, 
and  into  a  room  which  was  evidently  her 
own  for  the  time  being.  Her  grace  and 
charm  could  not  have  had  a  drearier 
background.  The  walls  had  been  stripped 
of  their  hangings  ;  there  was  no  furniture 
save  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs. 
By  way  of  bed,  a  peasant  woman's  cloak 
lay  spread  over  a  pile  of  hay.  By  way 
of  board,  a  broken  Sevres  china  tray  held 
a  scanty  supper — bread  and  cheese  and 
an  apple.  On  one  of  the  chairs  stood 
a  small  wooden  box  heavily  clamped 
with  iron,  weighty  to  carry  and  hard  to 
hide. 

The  picking  of  its  rusty  lock  was 
beyond  him  ;  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
break  it  open  with  a  hammer  which 
Mile,  de  St.  Castin  offered  him. 

The  blows  fell  strangely  and  menacingly 
loud  in  the  utter  silence,  sending  echoes 
down  the  long  passage.  The  girl  went 
hastily  to  the  door  and  shut  it.  Rivard 
was  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  doing 
her  a  service.  The  box  had  been  an 
enemy  to  her  peace ;  it  should  be  quickly 
disposed  of.  Later,  as  she  bent  over  its 
contents,  he  watched  her  unfolding  stiff 
clinging  parchments  that  crackled  under 
her  eager  fingers  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
she  forgot  his  presence,  he  became  more 
keenly  alive  to  hers.  Outside,  in  the 
corridor,  he  had  hardly  realised  the 
fantastic  strangeness  of  their  solitude  ^ 
deuxy  or  even  its  completeness.  Here, 
within  four  walls,  he  fully  realised  both. 

He  would  be  her  fraternal  protector 
from  the  terrors  of  the  night,  and  at 
dawn  her  escort  to  the  farm.  Meanwhile 
the  short  stray  curls  round  her  ears  and 
neck  were  curiously  fascinating. 

She  raised  a  radiant  face.  **  I  have 
found  them  all,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  need 
only  .  .  ."  She  broke  off,  gave  a  little 
laugh,  and  shivered.  **Oh,  Monsieur, 
listen  to  those  rats !  It  was  to  frighten 
them  that  I  took  the  candle  outside,  and 
went  with  my  stick  along  the  gallery." 

Outside  in  the  corridor,  muffled  noises, 
as  of  heavy  stealthy  footsteps,  hesitated, 
grew  louder,  and  drew  nearer. 

"  Those  are  no  rats ! "  exclaimed 
Rivard. 


Even  as  -he  spoke,  and  his  right  hand 
went  quickly  to  his  iKxrkets,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  a  man  stood  on  the  threshold, 
and  Rivard  knew  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  small  gleaming  pistol  barrel,  which, 
having  covered  him,  became  motionless. 

**  Raise  your  hands.  Monsieur  !  " 

The  new-comer's  voice  was  deep,  mellow, 
and  singularly  compelling.  'I  he  pistol 
barrel  was  more  persunsive  still ;  but  the 
girl  uttered  a  cry,  and  Rivard,  feeling  her 
spring  forward,  caught  at  her  arm  and 
held  it. 

The  man  in  the  doorway  was  a  tall 
man,  of  middle  age  and  powerfully  built 
His  gaunt,  deeply  lined  face,  with  its 
narrow  eyes  and  long  prominent  jaw, 
bore  a  strange  likeness  to  a  Red  Indian's. 
No  Iroquois  face  could  have  been  more 
impassive,  or  more  merciless.  He  was 
dressed  like  an  Angevin  peasant,  he  wore 
no  badge  of  any  kind,  yet  Rivard  knew 
him  instantly  for  what  he  was. 

Said  the  girl  under  her  breath,  "  It  is 
the  Abbe  Tarron." 

The  Abb^  Tarron.  The  name  echoed 
ominously  through  Rivard's  brain.  He 
had  spent  but  three  weeks  in  the  west, 
and  those  on  garrison  duty.  Nevertheless 
he  knew  this  priest  by  reputation — knew 
how  all  through  the  Vend^n  war  he  had 
been  almoner  and  counsellor  to  a  division 
of  the  Royalist  army — how,  tracked  like  a 
wild  beast,  since  that  army's  destruction, 
he  had  escaped  by  a  miracle,  to  raise  a 
band  of  Chouans. 

*  Release  that  young  lady,"  said  the 
Abb^  Tarron,  "and  place  your  pistols 
on  the  table." 

Rivard  obeyed.  He  was  realising  how 
completely  his  future  depended  on  two 
fragile  things — Mile,  de  St.  Castings 
delusion  concerning  him,  and  the  chance 
that  the  Chouans  might  be  induced  to 
share  it. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  That 
stern  question  was  for  the  girl. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  answered,  "  by  the 
command  of  my  father,  who  has  sent  roe 
to  remove  those  papers,  which  you  see, 
from  a  cache  behind  the  woodwork.  This 
gentleman  has  been  helping  me." 

"  He  came  to  spend  the  night  here — 
by  your  invitation  ?  " 

It  was  Rivard  who  felt  the  irony  in 
his  tone  cut  like  a  lash.  **  If  ray  life  is 
at  stake,"  he  thought,  "  so  is  her  good 
name."  Aloud  he  said :  "  Monsieur 
I'Abb^  I  am  a  stranger  10  her,    abso- 
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lutely  a  stranger.    Chance  brought  me  here,  Outside    in    the    corridor    there    was 

and  the  need  of  a  night's  lodging.    I  have      pressing  forward,  a  shuffling  of  heavy  feet, 
no  more  right  to  be  here  than  you  have."  **Mon   P^re,"  said  a  voice,  "  I   know 


"  Tete  Canee  and  Sans  Peur  brought  in  their  prisoner." 

"  The  key,"  answered  the  Abbe  slowly,  him.       He    is    a    *  Bleu.'      He    is     the 

"was    left  in  the  lock  of  the   courtyard  Lieutenant  Rivard,  stationed  at  Segre." 
door— inside."     Then,  raising  his  voice:  "Is  it  true?"  said  the  priest.     "You 

**  Oh^  !   you  lads,  do   any  of  you   know  are  a  Republican  officer,  disguised  as  a 

this  individual?"  civilian?"  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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**  I  am  a  Republican  officer." 

**  You  are  a  spy,"  returned  the  other 
coolly.  "  Presently  my  comrades  will 
take  you  down  into  the  court  and  shoot 
you." 

Those  deliberate  words  dragged  Yvonne 
de  St.  Castin  out  of  her  numb  and  frozen 
silence,  out  of  her  anger  against  a  man 
who  had  in  a  ceitain  sense  taken  advan- 
tage of  her,  and  through  whose  chance 
presence  she  found  herself  hatefully  com- 
promised. His  life  was  threatened ;  his 
death  would  make  her  blood-guilty.  He 
had  trusted  to  her  assurance  that  she 
was  alone.  But  for  her  he  would  never 
have  been  surprised,  trapped.  In  fact, 
though  not  in  intention,  she  had  baited 
the  trap.  An  emotion,  at  once  passionate 
and  very  quiet,  transformed  her. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  ^^we  do  not 
murder  our  prisoners.  We  leave  that 
to  our  enemies." 

The  Abbe's  narrow  eyes  glittered. 
"Mademoiselle  de  St.  Castin,  since  the 
day  when  a  Republican  officer  ordered 
his  men  to  burn  down  my  church,  in 
which  my  people,  the  old  and  helpless, 
women  and  young  children,  had  taken 
refuge,  and  when  they  struggled  out  of 
that  furnace  drove  them  back  into  it 
at  the  sword's  point,  I  have  recognised 
that  the  killing  of  such  wolves  is  not 
assassination,  but  justice." 

From  the  men  behind  him  came  a 
low  approving  murmur. 

"  It  is  Christmas  Eve,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Forgive  because  of  Christ  who  comes 
offiiring  forgiveness  to  all  the  world." 

But  the  Abbe  Tarron  had  his  answer 
ready.  "  For  you  and  me  it  is  Christmas 
Eve,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1794.  For 
him  it  is  the  fifth  day  of  Nivose,  year  III 
of  the  Republic.  For  him  the  Christ 
has  never  come." 

Again  that  cruel  mutter  of  assent 
echoed  him. 

It  seemed  to  Rivard  that  a  child  angel 
pleaded  his  cause  against  evil  and  death 
incarnate.  Evil  and  death,  he  acknow- 
ledged impartially,  had  the  best  of  the 
argument 

"  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  he  said,  "  let  us 
finish,  without  more  phrases  !  " 

Yvonne  de  St.  Castin  looked  at  him. 
Her  face  was  as  of  one  death-stricken. 
She  turned  it  once  more  towards  the 
priest.  "We  have  deceived  you,"  she 
said.     "  Monsieur  Rivard  is  my/^/ir/." 

At   last   the  Abb^  was  silenced.     He 


drew  a  quick  breath,  just  as  the  other 
men  did,  and  could  do  no  more.  Rivard 
opened  his  dry  lips  to  speak,  and  closed 
them. 

The  girl  went  on.  "  Because  of  what 
you  owe  my  father,  and  of  all  his  benefits 
in  days  gone  by,  you  will  spare  this  life, 
which  is  dear  to  me." 

When  the  Abb6  Tarron  spoke  his  voice 
was  hard  as  steel.  "  Your  father  was  my 
benefactor.  I  acknowledge  it.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  repay  the  debt  I  owe  him. 
This  man  is  your  fiand.  He  shall  be 
given  his  life  and  his  freedom  on  con- 
dition that  you  marry  him— to-night." 

The  girl  and  the  man  gazed  at  him, 
without  word  or  movement,  like  rabbits 
paralysed  by  a  snake.  A  smile  twitched 
his  lips.     He  spoke  over  his  shoulder. 

"Tete  Carree  and  Sans  Peur  will 
remain  on  guard  in  the  corridor,  you 
others  will  go  down  to  the  chapel  and 
make  ready  for  the  Mass  and  the  wedding. 
We  have  come  to  La  Chesnaye,"  he 
continued — again  speaking  to  Rivard  and 
Mile,  de  St.  Castin — "so  that  our  midnight 
Mass  may  once  more  be  celebrated  under 
a  consecrated  roof — a  rare  opportunity  in 
these  days.  Mes  enfans^  it  is  now  time 
that  you  should  each  make  your  con- 
fession." 

The  girl's  fixed  eyes  gave  no  sign  of 
comprehension.  Rivard's  woke  to  hatred 
and  defiance. 

"  I  ask  that  you  should  hear  mine  first," 
he  said. 

"As  you  wish,"  answered  the  Abbe; 
**  that  will  give  Mademoiselle  de  St 
Castin  a  little  more  time  for  reflection." 

He  conducted  Rivard  into  a  room  near 
by,  and  T^te  Carrie  stood  sentinel  outside 
the  door. 

It  had  hardly  closed  when  Rivard 
spoke  :  "  She  has  lied  to  save  my  life. 
She  never  saw  me  till  to-night,  or  I  her. 
Dominique  Mathesou  told  me  of  a  ghost 
that  haunted  La  Chesnaye.  I  wished  to 
find  out  who  had  been  fooling  him.  The 
key  is  his." 

The  Abb^  Tarron  looked  hard  at  him. 
"  No  doubt.  Monsieur,  I  hear  the  truth  at 
last  Because  Mile,  de  St.  Castin  is  her 
father's  daughter,  I  would  have  done  the 
best  I  could  for  her.  My  best  was  to 
shoot  you.  She  refused  it  The  responsi- 
bility is  hers,  and  hers  will  be  the  punish- 
ment." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Rivard,  "  she  has 
not  yet  given  her  consent.    She  is  still  free." 
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Having  fulfilled  hi 
pose,  and  spoken  the 
which  would  most 
prove  his  death  ws 
he  felt  a  singular  sei 
relief  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Monsieur,"  said 
the  Abbe  Tarron. 
**  I  shall  not  fail  to 
impress  it  upon  her. 
And  now  I  am  ready 
to  hear  your 
confession." 


The  chapel  at 
La      Chesnaye 
was  a  fragment 
of  the  old  feu- 
dal castle;  small, 
dark,     massive, 
with     narrow 
windows    deep- 
coloured     as 
jewels.     The 
Chouans   swept 
it  out,  garnished 
it     with      pine 
boughs  brought 
from  the  forest, 
broke   into   the 
Chateau's  store- 
room and  looted 
a  covering  and 
candles  for  the 
bare  altar.  They 
exulted  like 
children      over 
the  -success    of 
their      prepara- 
tions,   these 
Vend^an     vete- 
rans, survivors  of  Sa' 
nay  and  Le  Mans.   Ji 
as     the     candles    h 
been  lit,  Tete   Can 
and  Sans  Peur  broi 
the  prisoner.     Thej 
rather  have  taken  h 
the   court   and    shCv   ...... , 

failing  an  execution,  a  wed-  "'There  /«  the  farm  of  La  Landln.'" 

ding  was  evidently  called  for. 

If  the  demoiselle — no  demoiselle  of  theirs,  the  high  altar.     Behind  him  the  Chouans 

thank  Heaven  ! — found  herself  mated  to  knelt   in   ranks.     The   congregation    was 

a  most  undesirable  husband,  she  had  only  ready,  the  bridegroom  waiting. 

herself  to  thank.     Rene  Rivard,  staring  at  Dragging  minutes  made  it  plain  to  him 

the  lights,  almost  believed  himself  in  a  that   he   would   wait   in    vain.      Strained 

dream.    He  was  left  standing  alone  before  expectation  and  torturing  ^pe^^Jofiie- 
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thing  which  one  knows  will  never  come, 
were  they  not  the  common  ingredients  of 
such  evil  dreams  as  this  one  ?  Would  any 
woman,  would  even  a  child  angel,  lay 
down  her  life  for  her  enemy,  by  placing 
herself,  tied  and  bound,  in  that  enemy's 
hands  ? 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  among  the 
kneeling  men  behind  him.  Then,  in  a 
dead  hush,  he  heard  the  faint  rustle  of 
Madame  the  defunct  Countess's  brocade. 
Yvonne  de  St.  Castin  was  at  his  side. 
She  knelt;  and  Ren6  Rivard,  kneeling 
also,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 


In  the  chill,  windless,  misty  dawn  of 
the  Christmas  morning,  a  girl  and  a  man 
trod  the  grassy  footpath  that  led  from 
La  Chesnaye  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  till  it  turned  from  them  into  the 
open  country.  The  Abh6  Tarron  and  his 
Chouans,  birds  of  night,  had  flitted  earlier 
still. 

The  girl  wore  a  peasant's  short  skirt 
and  heavy  cloak ;  the  hood  overhung  her 
face,  so  that  her  companion  was  baulked 
of  seeing  it.  They  had  trudged  on  for 
more  than  an  hour;  La  Chesnaye  had 
long  disappeared  from  sight,  and  the 
forest  was  only  a  dark  rim  to  the  hill- 
locked  horizon,  when  Yvonne  Rivard 
stood  still,  and  pointed  to  a  whisp  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  hillside  half  a  mile 
above  them. 

"  There  is  the  farm  of  La  I-,andin,"  she 
said,  "  where  you  have  only  to  ask  in  my 
name,  and  they  will  give  you  breakfast, 
and  lend  you  a  horse  so  that  you  may 
ride  back  to  Segr^." 

** According  to  you,"  he  said,  "our 
ways  should  pait  here — for  ever  ? "  It 
was  a  cruel,  blundering  speech  :  he  hated 
himself  for  making  it. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  answered,  **  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  Abb^  Tarron  refused 
the  oath,  and  is  doubly  a  rebel  against 
the  Republic ;  consequently  the  Republic 
holds  any  rite  he  has  performed  illegal, 
and  binding  upon  no  one." 

So  that,  thought  Rivard,  had  been  her 
consolation  in  the  place  of  tears  !  Forti- 
fied by  it  she  had  no  doubt  slept  peace- 
fully, while  he  had  never  closed  his  eyes. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  you  share  the 
Abb^  Tarron's  view,  that  I  am  a  com- 
plete Pagan.  But  let  that  pass.  We  will 
say  that  I  consider  myself  free.  Does 
it  free  you  ?  " 


"I  think,"  she  said,  "you  have  no 
need  to  ask." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered.  "  You  gave 
your  life  away  to  save  mine.  You  hold 
that  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  it  you  back 
spoilt  and  maimed?  In  your  eyes  we 
are  bound  to  one  another,  and  yet  there 
is  a  gulf  between  us  ?  " 

"There  is  a  gulf  between  us,"  she 
echoed. 

"  I  measured  it,"  he  answered,  "  while 
I  was  waiting  for  the  dawn.  It  is  not  so 
deep  as  you  think.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  no  blood  in  it.  I  have  seen  no  fighting 
here  in  Anjou,  and  shall  see  none.  Peace 
is  in  the  air,  but  whether  peace  comes  or 
not,  I  exchange  into  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service.  My  name  is  de  Rivard, 
and  my  family  belongs  to  the  noblesse  de 
Robe,  of  Auvergne.  When  your  father 
emigrated  with  the  object  of  serving  his 
country,  mine  remained  in  France — for 
the  same  purpose.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  moderate,  and  brave.  He 
stayed  at  his  post  till  he  was  sent  by 
Robespierre  to  the  guillotine.  No  soldier 
could  have  done  more.  My  highest 
ambition  is  to  follow  in  his  steps." 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  with 
shining  eyes. 

She  answ^ered  :  "  When  the  Abh6  came 
back,  he  said,  *That  "Bleu"  is  a  brave 
fellow,  and  you  have  better  luck  than  you  de- 
serve.' As  if  I  needed  him  to  tell  me  why 
you  asked  to  make  your  confession  first !  " 

Rivard  was  silent  for  a  minute.  She 
of  whom  they  would  not  speak  stood 
between  them  :  the  Republic.  To  one, 
a  monstrous  idol  throned  on  a  pile  of 
corpses,  to  the  other  the  beneficent 
goddess  whom  he  was  proud  to  serve. 

"Put  your  right  hand  in  mine,"  said 
Rivard. 

She  obeyed  instantly. 

"  Evidently,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  roust 
part.  The  question  is,  Shall  I  go  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  woman  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life,  and  whom  I  can  only  repiay  by 
getting  myself  killed — the  sooner  the 
better  ?  Or  shall  I  go  knowing  that  if  I 
do  my  duty  and  make  a  name  for  myself 
and  her,  the  day  may  come  when  she 
will  say,  *  The  gulf  is  filled '  ?  If  it  is  to 
be  the  first,  draw  your  hand  away ;  if  the 
second,  let  it  lie  where  it  is." 

Her  hand  turned  cold  as  ice,  but  it 
never  stirred. 

"  My  day  will  come,"  he  said,  "  because 
I  love  you." 
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A  GAME  FROM  JAPAN, 

FffE  PURSUIT  OF  WHICH  HAS  DEVELOPED  A   NATION'S  STRATEGY, 
BY  ROBERT    H.   SMITH. 


JAPAN  and  her  people  have  been 
described  in  books  that  may  now 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred,  in 
all  languages :  by  Europeans,  by 
Americans,  by  Japanese  ;  by  men  and 
women  who  know  much  about  Japan, 
and  by  those  who  have  never  been  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  her  shores.  A  very 
few  of  tliese  writers  have  mentioned  the 
game  of  "Go,"  but  never  by  more  than 
a  passing  reference.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  European  residents  in  Japan 
has  had  the  patience  needed  to  learn 
and  appreciate  the  merits  of  "  Go,"  or 
to  enjoy  playing  the  game.  Yet  it  is  an 
important  influence  in  Japanese  life.  It 
has  more  effect  on  Japanese  character 
than  have  cricket  and  football  together 
on  British  life. 

The  Japanese  race  is  reputed  to  be 
impatient,  excitable,  impulsive  to  the 
verge  of  hysteria.  But  it  combines  with 
these  the  opposite  qualities  of  imperturb- 
able patience  and  deadly  persistence,  a 
steadiness  of  aim  in  pursuit  of  any  great 
purpose  amidst  the  distractions  of  a 
thousand  varying  obstacles  and  shifting 
conditions.  It  is  this  combination  of 
eager  enthusiasm  and  Spartan  discipline 


that  has  obtained  for  them  almost  in- 
credible military  success.  Playing  the 
game  of  **Go,"  more  than  anything  else, 
has  taught  them  their  discipline  and 
skill  in  strategy.  True,  it  is  the  character 
of  the  race  that  created  the  game;  the 
game  did  not  create  the  national  character. 
But  the  game  is  the  best  means  they  have 
invented  for  developing  that  character 
and  skill  and  perfecting  them  by  practice. 

*•  Go  "  is  a  purely  intellectual  game  ; 
nothing  but  brains,  including  the  brain- 
faculty  of  persistent  memory  in  the  midst 
of  distracting  dangers,  gives  any  hope  of 
success  in  playing  it.  Its  high  merit  is 
due  to  its  combining  the  opposite  qualities 
of  simplicity  and  complexity.  In  this 
respect  it  is  akin  to  chess.  Its  mattriel 
and  its  rules  are  simpler  and  more  easily 
and  quickly  learnt  than  are  those  of 
"spillikins":  its  results  are  as  complex 
and  as  difficult  as  those  of  European 
Diplomacy. 

The  interest  of  the  "situations"  is 
more  intense  and  dramatic  than  those  of 
any  other  game  I  know.  There  is  so  much 
to  lose  through  a  moment's  forgetfulness 
or  blindness  :  there  is  so  much  to  gain 
by  pursuing   one  aim  and  counterfeiting 
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another.     You  will   lose   if  you   do  not 
perceive   your   opponent's   real   objective 
as  clearly  as  you  must  bear  your  own  in 
mind  while  concealing  it.  -  In  one  aspect 
it  is  a  game  of  bluff,  but  bluff  would  be  use- 
less if  it  were  not  the  mere 
disguise    of  the   art   of 
planning  a  devious  path 
a  score  of  moves  ahead, 
each   step  of  the  path 
being  modified  as  it  is 
taken   according  to  the 
alternate   move   of   the 
opposing  force. 


The  Boaid  and  Men* 
"  Go  "  is  played  on  a 
flat  square  wooden  board,  measuring  i6|J 
inches  each  way.  In  accordance  with 
Japanese  habits  this  takes  the  shape  of  a 
table  standing  only  7I  inches  from  the  floor, 
the  players  "  squatting  "  on  the  mats.  The 
board  is  generally  of  beech  and  i^  inch 
thick,  made  in  two  parts  ingeniously  jointed 
together.  It  is  mounted  on  four  legs  of 
more  or  less  ornamental  pattern.  The 
legs  can  be  taken  off  and  the  board  dis- 
jointed for  convenient  "packing."  On 
the  board  are  drawn  nineteen  fairly  thick 
black  parallel  lines  each  way,  dividing 
the  surface  into 
18  X  18  =  324 
square  sections, 
each  section  rather 
less  than  an  inch 
square.  The  men 
are  placed,  not  in 
these  sections,  but 
on  the  points 
formed  by  the 
crossings  of  the 
lines.  There  are 
thus  19  X  19  =  361 
points  to  play. 
There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between 
these  points,  ex- 
cept that  some 
are  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  board 
than  are  others, 
which  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  in  the  play,  as  will  be 
seen  immediately.  Nine  of  these  points, 
symmetrically  distributed,  are  specially 
marked  by  thick  round  black  dots.  They 
are  so  niarked  partly  to  show  landmarks  for 
the  easier  mapping  out  by  the  eye  of  the 
otherwise  uniform  and  featureless  field,  but 


"/ahi"  (actual  size). 
These  men  for  playing  the  game  of  *'  Go  "  are 
made  of  ivory,  bone,  or  slate,  and  our  illustra- 
tion shows  the  top  and  side  views. 


no  special  value  or  function  attaches  to 

these  marked  points.    However,  when  one 

of  the  two  players  receives  a  handicap  to 

start  with,  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  having 

one,   or  four,  or   five,   or  nine   of   these 

marked  points  manned 

by     his     men     at     the 

outset. 

Corresponding  to  the 
361  points  to  play  there 
are  361  men  or 
"  stones  " :  the  Japanese 
name  is  "  ishi,"  which 
means  stone.  These 
are  sometimes  made  of 
ivory,  sometimes  of 
bone,  sometimes  of  slate. 
They  are  all  alike  in  shape  and  size, 
round  in  outline,  with  two  convex  faces. 
The  convex  faces  enable  them  to  be  put 
down  and  lifted  off  the  board  neatly 
between  the  nail  of  the  first  finger  and  the 
front  of  the  second  finger.  A  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them  are  white,  and  181  black. 
The  black  always  plays  first.  To  give  the 
black  stones  to  a  player  without  a  toss  is 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  is  the  weaker 
party,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  slight 
handicap.  The  two  players  play  alter- 
nately, at  each  turn  placing  one  more 
stone  on  any  part 


The  "60"  board. 


of  the  board  on 
any  point  not 
already  occupied. 
The  board  is 
blank  at  the  start, 
and  becomes 
gradually  more 
covered  with 
"ishi"  as  the 
game  proceeds^  ex- 
cept when  one 
part  of  it  may  be 
cleared  by  the 
removal  of 
prisoners  captured. 
Each  play  con- 
sists in  placing  a 
stone  in  a  definite 
position,  from 
which  it  is  never 
shifted  unless  it 
be  taken  prisoner  and  removed  from 
the  board.  There  is  no  moving  of  the 
stones,  except  by  capture. 

A  group  of  stones  is  captured  when  it 
is  completely  surrounded  by  an  unbroken 
cordon  of  stones  of  opposite  colour, 
provided  every  point  inside  the  cordon  is 
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occupied  by  a  man  of  either  colour. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  group  taken  prisoner 
has  gaps  inside  itself  not  occupied  by 
stones  of  its  own  colour,  they  must  be 
filled  by  stones  of  the  capturing  colour 
before  the  capture  can  take  place.     The 


considered  to  complete  any  cordon  that 
runs  down  to  the  edge  or  edges  at  its  two 
extremities. 

The  Aim  of  the  Players* 
There  are  two  cognate  objects  in  the 


A  master  of  the  game  offering  a  challenge. 


enclosing  cordon  is  an  irregular  polygon, 
whose  sides  may  be  either  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  board,  or  else  diagonal  to 
these,  any  combination  of  parallel  and 
diagonal  lines  being  sufficient  if  it  show 
nowhere  any  break  in  its  continuity. 
The  unmarked    edge  of   the    board    is 


game.  One  is  to  take  prisoners ;  the 
other  is  to  surround  and  protect  areas  on 
the  board  unoccupied  by  sttifies.  At  the 
end  of  the  game  the  unoccupied  points 
in  these  empty  areas  are  counted,  and 
are  reckoned  in  the  score  of  the  colour 
of  the  cordons  surrounding  them.    The 
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prisoners  taken  are  also  counted,  and 
added  to  the  score.  When  the  prisoners 
are  taken  they  arc  removed  from  the 
board,  and  thus  leave  empty  spaces.  The 
taking  of  prisoners  thus  counts  twice 
over;  while  the  capture  and  defence  of 
an  empty  space  without  taking  prisoners 
in  it  counts  once  only.  A  space  may  be 
surrounded,  and  yet  may  be  lost  again  : 
the  enemy  may  break  the  cordon  sur- 
rounding it  by  capturing  some  of  the 
stones  forming  it.  Similarly,  a  space 
captured  by  taking  prisoners  on  it  may 
be  lost  again. 

The  game  continues  until  neither  player 
can  place  a  stone  so  that  it  will  not  be 
immediately  captured  by  his  opponent. 
This  means  practically  that  at  the  end 
all  the  parts  of 
the  board  are 
securely  in  the 
undisputed  pos- 
session of  one  or 
other  side ;  some 
parts  occupied  by 
the  black,  the 
rest  by  the  white. 
Towards  the  end 
it  sometimes 
happens  that  one 
player  is  unable 
to  play  without 
losing  his  man, 
while  the  other 
is  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to 
his  own  advant- 
age. In  such  case 
the  former  must 
continue  to  play; 
for  every  play  he  is  thus  forced  to  make 
he  loses  a  stone,  while  his  opponent  gains 
something  by  his  corresponding  alternate 
play. 

Very  seldom  are  all  the  361  stones  used 
in  a  game.  But  sometimes,  when  there 
has  been  much  capturing  of  prisoners  and 
much  retaking  of  occupied  spaces,  one  or 
both  players'  supplies  of  stones  run  out. 
The  game  then  continues  by  exchanges  of 
equal  numbers  of  prisoners.  Such  ex- 
change does  not  affect  the  result,  as  the 
win  is  by  the  excess  of  the  count  of  one 
colour  over  that  of  the  other.  It  would 
mean  impossibly  bad  play  to  finish  with  so 
many  as  180  stones  of  either  colour  on  the 
board. 

Every  rule  of  the  game  has  now  been 
explained  except  one  special  rule,  which 


comes  into  play  only  occasionally,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  sort  of  stale-mate. 
The  situation,  which  is  called  "seki,"  is 
shown  in  group  a  in  Fig.  4.  Here  a 
white  stone  is  in  danger  of  being  taken 
prisoner.  If  black  take  the  white  man 
the  situation  is  simply  reversed,  black 
being  now  in  danger.  This  reversal  could 
go  on  ad  infinitum  in  the  absence  of  a 
rule  to  prevent  it.  The  "  seki "  rule  is 
that  when  either  colour  has  taken  the 
stone  and  the  point,  the  other  colour  is 
not  at  liberty  to  retake  at  his  first  sub- 
sequent play.  He  may  do  so  at  his 
second  play,  but  this  leaves  to  the 
first  colour  the  opportunity  in  his  inter- 
mediate play  to  protect  himself  by  filling 
up  his  empty  space  with  his  own 
colour. 


Some  knotty  positions. 


Specimen 
Positions* 
There  are  no 
other  rules  than 
these.  Within 
these  rules  either 
side  may  play 
absolutely  as  he , 
chooses.  But  there 
are  a  few  ele- 
mentary results, 
which,  although 
not  rules,  are  so 
elementary  and 
obvious  that  they 
are  usually  ex- 
plained to  be- 
ginners without 
leaving  them  to 
be  discovered  by 
practice.  These  are  all  shown  by  the 
groups  B,  c,  D,  E,  F,  marked  on  Fig.  4. 
In  group  B  black  is  in  danger  of  having 
two  stones  taken.  Black  may  for  the 
moment  ward  off  the  danger  by  playing 
along  the  edge  of  the  board — ue,  extend 
his  black  line  from  two  to  three  stones. 
But  white  now  follows  along  the  second 
line  from  edge,  and  black  finds  the 
danger  reproduced  with  three  stones  to 
lose  instead  of  two.  If  he  persist  in 
trying  to  escape  in  this  way,  the  black 
and  white  lines  are  extended  to  the 
corner  of  the  board,  where  white  finally 
takes  all  the  black  line— />.,  in  Eig.  4, 
five  black  stones.  This,  however,  might 
not  be  the  result  if  black  had  previously 
a  black  stone  placed  at  some  intermediate 
point  before  the  corner  is  reached.     This 
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would  be  equivalent  to  his  gaining  one 
play  ahead  of  white  in  the  race  to  the 
corner,  and  as  it  is  a  neck-and-neck  race 
this  help  may  save  him. 

At  group  c  a  similar  neck-to-neck  race 
to  the  edge  of  the  board  is  shown.  It 
is  the  black  to  play,  and  he  is  following 
a  zigzag  path  in  the  effort  to  escape 
capture.  There  is  only  one  path  open 
to  him— namely  the  zigzag  marked  by  a 
heavy  line  on  the  diagram.  This  leads  to 
the  edge  of  the  board,  and  when  this  is 
reached  the  whole  zigzag  line  of  black 
stones  is  captured  by  the  white. 

In  either  of  these  cases  b,  c,  evidently 
the  proper  play  for  black  is  to  leave  these 
groups  alone  and  play  elsewhere.  A 
skilful  pbyer,  to  escape  from  this  sort  of 
impasse,  has,  whenever  possible,  some 
other  part  of  the  board  prepared  for 
vigorous  onslaught,  but  which  onslaught 
has  been  held  in  reserve  until  an  occasion 
such  as  this  arises.  Leaving  the  hope- 
lessly surrounded  black  group,  he  plays 
elsewhere,  if  possible,  so  as  to  put  white 
in  danger  to  a  larger,  or  at  least  more 
important,  extent  than  is  involved  in  the 
abandonment  of  his  black  group.  He 
keeps  white  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may, 
later  on,  sweep  in  suddenly  so  as  to  save 
his  black  corps  by  breaking  the  line  that 
ties  it  up. 

At  group  D  black  requires  still  two 
plays  to  surround  the  seven  white  stones, 
one  play  outside  and  one  inside  the  white 
group.  The  outside  play  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  first  But  if  black  plays  outside 
at  once  close  to  white,  the  black  stone 
played  is  immediately  taken  by  white. 
Therefore  black  cannot  win  here  in  less 
than  three  moves.  But  by  following 
the  heavily  marked  line,  white  can  in 
three  pbys  break  the  black  cordon, 
taking  prisoner  three  black  stones.  Thus 
the  result  depends  upon  whether  it  is  the 
turn  of  white  or  black  to  play  first  when 
the  form  shown  in  the  diagram  has  been 
reached.  If  by  playing  elsewhere  to 
force  the  hand  of  black,  white  manages 
to  get  the  lead,  he  can  save  this  group  d. 

At  the  left-hand  end  of  this  group 
there  is  shown  a  black  "  guard "  on  the 
third  line  from  the  edge,  next  the  black 
"spot."  If  this  "guard"  had  not  been 
placed  here  white  could  easily  break  the 
black  cordon. 

In  group  E  the  white  are  completely 
surrounded  on  the  outside,  but  inside 
there  are  still  three  empty  points.    Which- 


ever colour  plays  first,  he  ought  to  play 
on  the  middle  point  of  these  three.  If 
white  does  so,  he  breaks  the  internal 
empty  spac^  into  two  separated  empty 
spaceSy  and  thereby  ensures  his  men  from 
all  further  danger,  because  before  they 
can  be  taken,  both  these  spaces  must  be 
filled  up  by  black,  and  he  cannot  finish 
filling  up  both  simultaneously.  When 
one  is  filled  up,  the  other  is  still  at  least 
partially  empty ;  and,  it  now  being 
white's  turn  to  play,  he  takes  prisoner  all 
the  black  stones  in  the  filled-up  inside 
space.  Whenever  a  group  contains 
inside  it  two  separated  empty  spaces^  no 
matter  whether  they  be  spaces  of  one  or 
of  many  points,  that  group  is  safe,  unless 
its  outside  wall  can  be  broken  by  picking 
out  stones  at  its  corners.  It  cannot  be 
taken  by  wholesale  surrounding.  If  a 
group  contain  only  one  space,  and  that 
be  of  three  points,  this  can,  and  ought, 
to  be  divided  into  two  spaces  by  playing 
on  the  middle  point.  In  group  e,  if  it  be 
black  to  play  first,  he  will  at  once  play 
on  this  middle  point,  in  order  to  prevent 
white  doing  so.  A  group  containing  but 
one  space  of  two  points  only,  is  not  safe : 
it  can  only  be  made  safe  by  extending 
and  adding  another  separate  space. 

In  group  F  the  black  has  failed  to 
separate  his  inside  space  into  two,  and 
white  has  played  to  prevent  him  doing 
so.  If  it  be  now  white  to  play,  he  plays 
on  the  third  inside  point  and  captures 
the  whole  of  the  black  stones  except  the 
one  which  lies  outside  the  white  cordon. 
But  if  it  be  black  to  move  he  can,  by 
placing  a  black  stone  to  the  right  of  the 
spot,  capture  a  white  stone  and  so  break 
the  white  cordon.  In  this  case  the 
white's  chance  of  taking  the  black  group 
is  completely  gone,  because  the  black 
group  is  now  extended  so  as  to  form 
a  second  separate  empty  space  within  it. 

When  the  two  players  are  not  mere 
tyros,  each  position  is  usually  fought  for 
in  this  manner,  touch  and  go  :  it  is  won 
and  lost  by  the  one  side  getting  a  single 
move  ahead  of  the  other.  When  a 
battalion  of  thirty  to  sixty  stones  is 
engaged  on  either  side  in  such  a  struggle, 
either  side  standing  to  lose  all  its  men  or 
to  gain  all  of  the  other  colour,  naturally 
the  interest  is  intense.  In  considering 
each  possible  plan  of  procedure,  the 
player  will  often  calculate  a  dozen  moves 
ahead  for  himself  and  for  his  opponent : 
if  he  sees  that  his  opponent  is  able  to 
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get  in  with  one  less  move  than  he  can, 
he  knows  his  plan  is  bad  and  must  be 
abandoned  for  some  better  one. 

In  group  F  black  has  an  alternative 
method  of  defence  if  he  have  the  lead. 
The  side  of  the  white  cordon  on  the 
upper  left  side  of  the  group  consists  of 
four  white  men  in  a  diagonal  straight 
line,  inside  which  are  three  black  men 
in  a  parallel  diagonal  line.  Now  if  the 
black  play  on  the  outside  point  diagonally 
next  the  spot  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  line,  this  play  puts  two  white  stones 


entirely  without  interest.  But  they  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  rules.  They  are  all 
the  direct  logical  and  necessary  outcome 
of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  which  are 
in  themselves  of  absolute  simplicity. 
These  are  :  (i)  The  aim  of  the  game,  or 
means  of  counting  the  score  of  each  side 
at  the  finish  ;  (2)  The  condition  of  capture 
by  unbroken  cordon,  both  outside  and 
inside ;  (3)  The  edge  of  the  board  forms 
a  completion  of  any  cordon  running 
down  to  it ;  and  (4)  "  seki." 

When    the   players  are  very  unequally 


A  dispute  over  a  game    of  "Go." 
This  fight  occurs  in  the  famous  Japanese  prose  epic  of  '*  The  Forty-seven  Ronan." 


in  immediate  danger.  White  can  now 
save  o/te  of  these  two  threatened  stones, 
but  he  cannot  save  fio/A  simultaneously. 
Thus  the  white  cordon  is  broken. 

A  complete  cordon  cannot  be  broken 
through  across  any  of  its  lines  which  arc 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  board— for 
example,  the  upper  or  lower  sides  of  the 
black  cordon  in  group  e. 

The  Popularity  of  the  Game* 
These  are  the  mere  baby  lessons  which 
one    explains   rapidly   to   a    beginner   in 
order  to   prevent   the   first  games   being 


matched,  a  game  may  be  finished  in  ten 
to  twenty  minutes ;  but  with  well-matched 
players  it  frequently  runs  to  two  or  three 
hours.  As  the  game  progresses  the 
opposing  lines  become  inextricably  con- 
fused and  irregular.  Not  rarely  a  single 
unbroken  cordon  runs  right  across  the 
board  from  edge  to  edge.  The  inexpert 
eye  fails  to  follow  the  ramifications  of 
the  lines,  and  sometimes  a  beginner 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  fairly 
surrounded  when  his  opponent  takes  his 
men  prisoner.  A  game  between  good 
players  is  generally  watched  by  a  crowd 
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of  onlookers.  So  long  as  any  situa- 
tion is  being  developed,  it  is  etiquette 
for  the  onlookers  to  remain  scrupulously 
silent,  and  even  motionless,  with  faces  fixed 
and  expressionless.  There  is  something 
eerie  in  listening  in  a  neighbouring  cham- 
ber in  a  Japanese  hotel  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  to  these  dead  silences 
between  the  epochs  of  a  hard-fought  game 
of  **  Go,"  broken  only  by  the  sharp  click 
of  each  stone  as  it  is  played  down  on  the 
board.  But  as  soon  as  the  last  stone  is 
played  that  brings  the  epoch  to  its  climax 
and  gives  partial  victory  to  the  one  and 
defeat  to  the  other  colour,  at  that  moment 
the  whole  company  bursts  into  roars  of 
laughter,  loud  clapping  of  hands,  and 
noisy  eager  discussion. 

The  intricacy  of  the  situations  is  greatly 
increased  by  two  common  practices. 
When  a  part  of  the  field  has  been  con- 
tested to  a  definite  conclusion,  leaving, 
say,  the  white  with  only  one  more  white 
stone  to  be  placed  in  order  to  take  a 
whole  black  battalion  prisoner,  that  one 
white  stone  is  seldom  played.  The 
black  battalion  is  left  standing  in 
place,  because  to  play  the  white  "  ishi " 
necessary  to  take  it  would  lose  the  lead 
to  the  white  player.  Besides,  as  already 
staled,  the  black  will  often  force  the  play 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  board. 
Furthermore,  in  the  supposed  position, 
if  the  haul  of  black  stones  and  spaces  to 
be  gained  is  large,  the  white  may  prefer 
not  to  push  the  matter  even  to  the 
penultimate  stage.  He  may  carry  it  to 
the  stage  that  puts  himself  in  a  com- 
manding position  but  does  not  make  the 
position  of  the  black  hopeless,  and  for 
this  reason  :  later  on  white  may  get  close 
to  an  equally  bad  fix,  in  which  case  he 
will  want  to  force  the  attention  of  black 
away  from  where  white  is  losing  to  this 
part  of  the  field  where  black  has  much  to 
lose  and  is  bound  to   make  every  effort 


to  save  his  corps.  If  the  position  were 
hopeless,  he  would  have  no  object  in 
making  these  efforts.  Thus  parts  of  the 
game  are  left  for  long  times  in  critical  but 
still  unfinished  condition,  because  these 
critical  conditions  may  probably  be  useful 
to  one  or  other  side,  and  partly  also 
because  playing  them  out  would  involve 
losing  the  lead  to  the  temporary  victor. 
A  beginner,  of  course,  does  not  venture 
much  in  this  way.  Even  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  game  the  ultimate 
play  in  each  group  or  section  is  not 
played,  because  playing  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  "  count "  on  either  side  : 
at  this  conclusion  the  prisoners  thus 
enclosed  are  lifted  without  the  ultimate 
"ishi"  being  placed. 

Women  seldom  play  "  Go,"  and  are 
never  encouraged  to  become  experts. 
Perhaps  it  is  considered  that  without 
training  and  by  pure  natural  genius  they 
are  already  sufficiently  equipped  in  the  arts 
of  ruse  and  insinuation.  But  practically 
all  Japanese  men  play  the  game,  some  with 
much,  some  with  little  skill.  They  have 
already  begun  when  they  are  young  boys. 
Students  in  the  colleges  are  eager  players. 
Hundreds  of  treatises  on  **Go"  have 
been  written  and  published  in  the 
Japanese  language  ;  and  so  numerous  are 
the  degrees  of  proficiency  that,  as  Captain 
Brinkley  mentions  in  his  great  book  on 
Japan,  there  are  nine  orders  of  players  of 
this  game  alone,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a 
generation,  ^perhaps,  that  a  man  is  born 
who  is  worthy  of  a  rank  in  the  first  or 
second.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
game  is  extremely  influential  in  sharpening 
whatever  native  intellectual  faculty  may  be 
possessed  by  the  player.  Our  English  army 
would  become  more  efficient  if  "  Go  "  were 
to  become  popular  in  its  recreation-rooms. 
If  introduced  into  our  schools  and  our 
clubs,  "  Go  "  would  certainly  raise  materi- 
ally the  mental  calibie  of  the  nation. 
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RAOUL,  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE; 
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RAOUL  EARNS  HIS  NAME* 

THE  FINAL  ADVENTURE, 


RAOUL  was  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts  and  the  memory  of 
Margot*s  eyes.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  awaited  her— all  men  knew 
in  those  days— the  dark  dungeon,  with 
a  monk  to  weary  her  out  with  questions ; 
then,  on  some  day  after  the  sun  had 
set,  the  torture  by  rack  and  strappado  to 
make  her  deny  her  God.  And  what 
could  he  do  ?  He  sat  huddled  together, 
biting  his  fingers.  Despair  he  did  not. 
No  man  ever  lived  who  believed  in 
himself  more  than  Raoul. 

At  last  he  went  out  in  the  air.  Head 
thrown  back,  eyes  to  the  heavens,  hand 
in  his  belt,  he  wandered  along  the  quays. 
There  lay  the  P^ggy  o'  Poole^  that 
should  have  carried  them  to  safety.  Half 
a  day  more  and  they  would  have  been 
aboard  and  sailing  away  to  happiness. 
He  cursed  the  grim  mockery  of  fate. 
But  there  was  no  use  in  that.  His  present 
need  was  to  get  that  gold  back  ashore. 
In  a  moment  he  saw  the  wide  captain 
rolling  along  ahead,  and  hurried  to  him. 
But  the  captain  spoke  first.  The  Peggy 
d  Poole  was  shipping  more  cargo  ;  she 
would  not  sail  that  day.  Raoul's  hands 
clenched.  He  stared  at  the  captain 
stupidly  a  moment,  then  nodded  and 
passed  on.     The  gold  could  wait  awhile. 

For  here  was  another  trick  of  fate. 
Trick  ?  Why  should  his  ship  be  stayed  ? 
Was  God  showing  the  way  ? 

Raoul  went  to  a  tavern  by  the  prison 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  there  ate  his 
breakfast.  He  sat  long  by  the  window 
watching  monks  come  and  go.  After  a 
while  he  went  out  and  bought  a  razor. 

It  was  just  after  sunset  when  the 
Dominican  monk  came  out  of  the 
prison.  As  he  crossed  the  street  he  felt 
a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Father,  a  word  in 
your  ear,"  said  Raoul 
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The  monk  turned  and  looked  down  at 
him  in  the  twilight.  "  You  ?  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"A  word  in  your  ear,"  said  Raoul 
mysteriously,  and  drew  him  on  by  the 
sleeve.  "  Father,  I  have  found  something 
in  the  heretic's  house." 

"Ah!  what  is  it?" 

**Father," — Raoul  appeared  anxious  and 
excited — "it  was  well  hidden.  In  the 
cellar  :  a  great  box :  books  in  it" 

"What  are  they?" 

"Why,  father,  I  am  no  great  scholar, 
you  must  know.  I  think — I  do  not 
know — I  think  they  are  books  of  the  arch- 
fiend Luther."     Raoul  spat  at  the  name. 

"  Touch  them  not,  my  son.  I  will  send 
my  familiars." 

He  was  turning  away,  but  Raoul  held 
him.  "Ah,  father,  but  that  is  not  all. 
There  are  certain  moneys  and  jewels  in 
the  box.  I  take  you  to  witness,  father,  I 
have  come  hastily  to  tell  you  of  them, 
knowing  well  that  they  do  wholly  belong 
to  the  Holy  Inquisition." 

"  You  have  done  well,  my  son.  I  will 
come  see  this — your  books.  There  is 
matter  in  this.  We  hold  inquiry  of  the 
heretic  to-night." 

"  Accursed,"  said  Raoul,  and  spat 

rhey  came  to  the  house,  and  RaonI 
unlocked  the  door.  A  light  was  struck,  a 
candle  lit,  and  they  passed  down  the  steep 
stairs  and  into  the  cellar.  Raoul  held  the 
candle  aloft  in  his  left  hand.  "  There  in 
the  corner,  my  father."  The  monk  turned 
his  head,  and  as  his  neck  showed  white 
Raoul  stabbed  at  it  once  and  stabbed 
true. 

The  monk  was  dead  with  scarce  one 
groan,  and  in  a  moment  Raoul  had  off 
his  gown  and  his  sandals  and  was  gone 
upstairs.  He  shaved  his  face — for  the 
tonsure  there  was  no  time — slipped  off 
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stockings  and  shoes,  bound  on  the  sandals, 
wrapped  himself  in  the  gown  and  drew 
the  cowl  well  over  his  head.  Then — this 
is  extremely  like  him — he  stopped  to  put 
his  stockings  and  shoes  in  the  wide 
monk's  pocket. 

So  the  loungers  in  the  street  of  St. 
Michael  saw.  the  Dominican  come  out 
again,  and  knelt  for  his  blessing.  He  gave 
it.  Raoul  went  at  his  leisure.  He  was 
practising  the  Dominican's  gait.  His  lips 
moved,  and  wayfarers  thought  the  holy 
man  was  muttering  prayers.  The  holy 
man  was  making  phrases  in  the  Domini- 
can's style,  and  training  his  mouth  to  the 
Dominican's  harsh  nasal  voice. 

It  was  dark  when  he  came  to  the 
prison  again.  He  knocked  as  he  had 
seen  the  monks  knock,  and  the  door  was 
opened.  Raoul  passed  in  without  a  word. 
His  gait  conveyed  that  he  was  deep  in 
meditation.  He  passed  by  the  famulus^ 
and,  then  stopped  suddenly  as  if  a  new 
thought  had  struck  him.  **  I  will  see 
her,"  he  muttered  as  if  to  himself;  and 
then,  more  loudly :  **  the  new-comer, 
Margaret  Van  der  Wyn." 

"  Again,  Father  Diego  ?  " 

"Ay,  again.  Let  us  spare  no  zeal," 
said  Raoul. 

Down  a  narrow  winding  stair  and  along 
a  narrow  passage  all  dark  he  was  led  by 
lantern  light  to  Margot's  cell. 

Margot  was  kneeling  by  the  stone 
bench.  She  heard  the  grinding  bolts  and 
turned,  raising  her  head.  "  You  ! "  she 
cried  in  a  pitiful  voice.  **  Again  you  ! 
Ah,  if  you  have  any  heart  at  all " 

Raoul  turned,  took  the  lantern,  and 
signed  to  the  famulus  to  shut  them  in 
alone.  The  heavy  door  clanged  again. 
Then  Raoul  came  to  her.  "  Margot,"  he 
said,  and  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth. 
"  Little  sister  Margot."  He  crushed  her 
cry  back;  he  held  her  as  she  started 
up.  "  Silent !  silent !  Take  the  lantern  : 
look  at  me."     He  threw  back  his  cowl. 

;The  lantern  trembled  as  she  held  it 
close     to    his    shaven     face.       "  Raoul, 

Ra "     Her  voice  was  stopped  by  his 

hand  again. 

"  Did  you  think  I  had  played  you  false, 
Margot?  Not  I,  mordieu.  Listen  now. 
I  take  off  this  gown.  You  put  it  on.  I 
tap  at  the  door.  That  villain  without 
opens  it.  I  kill  him  and  bring  him  in 
and  put  on  his  gown.  Together  we  go 
out  of  this  hell.  When  we  come  to  the 
door  above  you  say " 


But  the  bolts  grated,  the  door  opened 
again.  Raoul  flung  his  cowl  over  his 
head  and  started  round.  There  were 
three  or  four  of  the  black-robed  famuli 
without.  Raoul's  hand  was  within  his 
gown  on  the  dagger-hilt  But  there  was 
no  use  in  that.  One,  two  he  might  kill — 
but  the  others  would  give  the  alarm.  He 
had  the  wit  to  do  nothing. 

**  Father  Diego,  the  Holy  Court  requires 
your  presence." 

**  Lead  on,"  said  Raoul. 

Two  of  them  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  the  passage  into  a  vaulted  room,  and 
left  him.  Lighted  candles  stood  on  die 
table,  a  brazier  of  charcoal  glowed  red. 
Vile  things  in  iron  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
there  was  a  bed  of  black  greasy  oak  with 
wheels  and  levers — the  rack.  Raoul 
began  to  know  fear.  What  was  it  that 
dead  monk  had  said  ?  "  We  hold  inquiry 
of  the  heretic  to-night."  In  a  moment 
they  would  be  torturing  her — Margot— 
Margot.  He  bit  his  fingers  till  they  bled. 
His  breath  came  noisily.  What  to  do.? 
God  !  what  to  do  ?  Then  he  muttered 
blasphemies.  God  would  let  him  do 
nothing.  All  that  he  ventured  went  awry 
in  the  very  moment  of  success.  Twice 
he  had  near  had  her  safe  ;  he  needed  no 
kindness  of  fate,  no  more  than  justice,  an 
even  chance ;  twice  she  had  been  snatched 
from  him  to  doom  ;  fate  mocked  at  him 
with  crafty  spite.  God  wished  to  see  the 
maid  tortured.     Why,  then,  curse  God 

A  black  figure  came  in  by  another 
door ;  beady  eyes  looked  through  slots  in 
the  black  hood  of  it.  It  dropped  fresh 
charcoal  on  the  brazier  and  greased  the 
rollers  of  the  rack.  "All  is  ready,  father," 
it  said. 

"  Away  ! "  Raoul  gasped,  and  bit  his 
teeth  on  an  oath.  **  We  shall  not  need 
you  for  an  hour." 

It  was  hardly  spoken  before  another 
door  opened  behind  him,  a  narrow  door 
that  gave  upon  a  staircase.  One  Domini- 
can monk  came  in,  and  another,  and 
the  second  shut  the  door.  They  spoke 
a  Latin  greeting  to  Raoul,  and  Raoul 
murmured  what  was  presumed  to  be  a 
Latin  answer.  But  liis  heart  had  leapt 
when  the  door  was  shut,  and  his  brain  was 
crying,  **  Only  two  !  "  They  knelt  down, 
and  one  began  a  Latin  prayer.  And 
Raoul  knelt  with  them  and  prayed,  but 
the  words  of  his  prayer  were  different: 
"Two!  Only  two.  Oh^my  Gpd,  be 
good  to  me  now  ti'^jtized  by  CjOOglC 
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The  Dominicans  rose  from  their  knees 
and  sat  at  the  table.  Lean  yellow 
faces  were  outlined  in  the  candle-light. 
Raoul  stood  a  little  behind  them. 
"  And  of  this  new  soul,  my  brother," 
said    one   in   Spanish,   turning    to    him. 


**  To  the  question,  then,"  said  one  with 
gusto,  and  struck  once  on  a  bell. 

It  was  the  door  by  which  Raoul  had 
entered  that  opened.  Without,  Raoul 
saw  two  famuli.  One  came  forward. 
"  Your  will  ?  " 


"7»e  captafn  took  up  the  lantern  and  held  It  aloft* 


•*  You   have  wrought   with   her.     Has   it 
availed  ?  " 

What  was  he  to  answer  ?  "  Yes " 
might  leave  her  in  her  cell ;  "  No !'  would 
bring  her  to  the  torture.  But  they  were 
two.  They  were  only  two !  Raoul  staked 
his  all  on  a  last  throw.  "Alas,  no  !  "  he 
groaned  in  his  cowl. 


*'  Bring  Margaret  van  der  Wyn.'' 
In  a  moment  or  two  the  girl  was 
brought  in.  The  two  famuli  stood  her 
over  against  the  table  and  went  out.  She 
stood  alone,  all  trembling.  The  two 
Dominicans  leant  forward  together,  peer- 
ing keen-eyed.  But  Margot  looked 
beyond  them  to  the  dark  figure  in  the 
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shadow.  Her  lips  were  parted  a  little, 
her  black  eyes  wide  but  not  afraid. 
Raoul  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

"  You  are  Margaret  van  der  Wyn  ?  "  a 
shrill  voice  rent  the  silence. 

But  Margot,  looking  at  RaouFs  finger, 
said  nothing. 

A  tone  higher  it  came :  "  You  are 
Margaret  van  der  Wyn  ?  " 

Still  Margot  said  nothing.  Raoul  took 
one  pace  to  the  right 

The  Dominicans  looked  at  each  other, 
and  on  each  cruel  face  came  a  smile. 
One  put  out  his  hand  to  the  bell. 

Now  for  the  last  chance  ! — now  !  That 
hand  was  gripped  in  RaouFs  left.  Swifter 
than  stooping  hawk  he  struck,  and  struck 
again.  Clean  and  straight  through  the 
spine,  where  the  neck  begins,  the  monks 
were  stabbed.  One  started  up,  and  Raoul 
had  a  hand  on  his  mouth.  The  other  fell 
gently  forward  on  the  table  as  if  he  slept. 
Both  were  dead  without  a  sound. 

But  Margot  gave  a  cry  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Raoul  was  at  her  side 
in  a  bound.  "  Silent !  If  you  love  me, 
silent !  "  he  hissed.  Silent  himself,  and 
swift,  he  took  two  levers  from  the  rack 
and  lightly  pushed  their  wedge-ends  under 
two  of  the  doors.  A  moment  more  and 
one  dead  monk  was  stripped  of  his  gown. 
Raoul  wrapped  Margot  in  its  ample  folds. 
She  shuddered,  and  withstood  him  :  **  I 
can't— I  can't !  " 

"For  my  life  you  must."  He  drew 
the  cowl  over  her  head,  took  her  arm,  and 
led  her  on.  She  shrank  away  from  the 
monks,  but  Raoul  leant  across  her  and 
wrenched  the  keys  from  a  dead  hand. 
Out  to  the  narrow  stairway  they  came, 
and  Raoul  locked  the  door  behind  them 
silently.  Up  and  up  and  up  they 
stumbled,  till  the  stair  ended  at  another 
door.  Raoul  listened,  and  could  hear 
nothing.  He  tried  key  after  key,  and 
had  the  door  open  at  last.  All  was  d^k 
still,  but  a  heavy  scent  clung  about  them. 
They  were  in  the  chapel,  beside  the  altar. 
Through  the  stale  incense  reek  they 
stumbled,  seeking  another  door.  There 
were  several,  and  Raoul  listened  a  while 
at  each.  Through  one  came  the  noise 
of  the  street. 

One  mstant  more,  and  that  hell  was 
left  behind.  The  clear  cool  night  air  gave 
them  greeting. 

"Swift  now,  swift!  But  walk.  Do 
not  speak,"  Raoul  muttered ;  and  they 
hurried  on  to  the  quay.     The  streets  were 


not  empty  yet,  and  more  than  one  looked 
curiously  at  the  two  hurrying  monks. 
But  none  stayed  them.  Soon  they  came 
to  the  dark  murmuring  river,  the  shadowy 
forest  of  mast  and  rigging,  the  black  hull 
of  the  Peggy  o'  PooU, 

**Cap*n,  cap'n,  here  be  two  black 
monks  boarding  o'  we  ! " 

The  wide  captain  rolled  forward,  mutter- 
ing unkind  things  of  monkery.  "  Into 
your  cabin,"  said  Raoul  in  a  hurry.  "  One 
word  with  you  alone." 

"  Foul  words  be  all  you'll  get,**  said  the 
captain  in  English.     But  he  led  the  way. 

Once  in  the  cabin,  **  I  am  no  monk," 
said  Raoul,  and  flung  off  his  gown.  There 
he  stood  in  his  doublet  and  trunk  hose, 
bare-legged  from  the  knee. 

The  captain  took  up  the  lantern  and 
held  it  aloft.  "  God  bless  Billy  Adams  !  " 
he  growled :  then,  in  his  jargon  of  English- 
Flemish,  "  why,  if  you  ben*t  my  passenger 
with  your  face  shorn  ! " 

"1  am ;  and,"  Raoul  flung  back  the 
cowl  from  Margot*s  disordered  curls  and 
took  off  the  gown,  **  this  is  your  other 
passenger." 

Captain  Billy  Adams  sat  down  on  his 
bunk  with  a  Ixing.  "  And  what  be  you 
both  a-doing  in  they  traps?"  he  asked. 
Then  had  to  translate  it. 

"  We  were  caught  by  the  Inquisition. 
They  would  have  tortured  us.  I  killed 
the  devils,  and  we  escaped  in  their  clothes. 
If  they  catch  us  again — and  they  may 
catch  us — we  die  under  the  torture.  It  is 
death  to  us  if  you  do  not  sail  to-night  I 
will  pay " 

"  Catch  you  aboard  my  ship  ?  "  roared 
the  captain.  **  Catch  you  be  damned  ! 
Be  they  after  you  ?  " 

"They  may  be  on  the  quay  now,  and 
they  can  bring  all  the  garrison  down  on 
you,  and " 

Captain  Billy  Adams  pushed  him  out  of 
the  way  and  went  out  on  deck  roaring. 
Raoul  followed,  and  Margot.  Men  came 
tumbling  up  out  of  the  forecastle,  bulky, 
bare-armed,  bare-footed  men,  who  ran 
hither  and  thither.  Captain  Billy  Adams 
was  up  on  the  poop.  Blocks  creaked  and 
boats  splashed  down  into  the  water.  "All 
clear  for'ard."  "  Give  way  in  the  long- 
boat." The  sloop's  bow  fell  off  from 
the  quay.  **  Cast  off  aft  Give  way  all." 
Slowly  they  drew  out  to  mid-stream.  The 
moon  was  rising,  and  the  oars  churned  up 
glistening  silvery  foam,  C^  c\c\c\ 

Raoul  drew   Margot  ^r)-^eit&€6  and 


"Raoul  oruttied  her  tithe  body  agal/ut  Mm,* 
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looked  into  the  depths  of  her  dark  eyes. 
"After  all,  dear  heart,  after  all,"  he 
murmured. 

Margot  caught  both  his  hands  and 
pressed  them.     She  did  not  speak. 

But  from  the  quay  came  shouts  and  the 
sound  of  running  men.  They  were  hailing 
the  Peggy  d  Poole  in  Flemish  and  Spanish. 
Captain  Billy  Adams  looked  at  them 
curiously,  but  he  answered  not  at  all.  Still 
shouting,  they  ran  down  the  quay  steps 
and  manned  a  boat. 

**  Go  to  the  cabin,  dear — go  in."  Raoul 
hurried  her  out  of  the  reach  of  shot.  As 
he  shut  the  door  he  heard  the  captain 
shout :  "  Way  enough  !  Way  enough  ! 
Come  alongside  starboard  all.  Man  the 
foresail  halyards."  Then  something  in  a 
low  growl  that  set  two  men  scurrying 
below. 

The  shore  boat  was  coming  near,  and 
its  crew  yelled  many  things.  "  What  do 
'e  say  ?  "  cried  the  captain  in  English. 
**  I  ibe  main  deaf,  I  l>e."  Then  to  the 
starboard  quarter,  **  Lively  with  that 
tackle  ! "  The  shore-boat  came  alongside 
to  port,  and  hailed  in  Flemish,  "  English- 
man, you  have  heretics  on  board  ! " 

"  God  bless  Billy  Adams  ! "  He  rolled 
to  the  bulwarks.  "  Have  I  now  ?  Come 
you  under  my  quarter,  Papishers,"  he 
cried  in  his  jargon. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  was  asked  in  the 
boat,  and  some  one  explained,  and  they 
scraped  aft. 

**  Come    you   under   my   quarter,   and 
ril   throw    you   something   to   help   you 
I  aboard." 
!       Raoul  ran  to  him  in  a  frenzy.     "  Man, 

I  this  is  death  and  worse  than  death " 

i       Captain  Billy  Adams  buffeted  him  out 
of  the   way.      Four   men  ^were   tottering 
aft   with   masses  of  stone   ballast.     The 
captain   leant   over   the  side.     "  Be  you 
ready,    Papishers  ? "    he    howled.      And 
Ihey  answered  Ay.     "  Heave  over,  boys  !  " 
Together  the  great  stone  blocks  came 
.  crashing  down  into  the  crowded  boat,  and 
,  in  a  moment  its  crew  were  whelmed  in 
the  tide.     There   was   a   roar  of  hoarse 
laughter   from    the   English   sailors;   but 
Captain  Billy  Adams  ran  forward  again, 
shouting,    "  Be    you    all    aboard,    Peter 
Martin?"  .,,,  *-^^ 

**  All  aboard,  cap'n." 
"  Foresail   haul !      Ready  jib  !      Star- 
board a  bit.  .  .  .  Steady  !  " 

The  Peggy  d  Poole  slipped  fast  through 
the    water.     Then    Raoul    came   to    the 


captain  and  began  to  be  voluble  in 
thanks.  "Now,  bless  your  eyes,"  said 
Captain  Billy  Adams,  "  did  you  think  as 
I  would  leave  a  lass  to  they  spawn  ?  Tell 
'  her  she  is  to  bide  in  my  cabin." 

Margot  sprang  to  Raoul  as  he  opened 
the  door,  and  he  held  her:  "Alls  safe, 
all's  safe.  We  have  left  them  all  behind. 
We  are  sailing  to  England."  She  clung 
to  him  a  moment,  then  turning,  knelt 
Raoul  looked  at  her  a  moment — knelt  by 
her  side.     Neither  spoke  at  all. 


The  sun  was  high  in  heaven,  and  the 
white  cliffs  of  England  lay  on  the  star- 
board quarter.  Raoul  sat  with  Margot 
on  the  poop,  but  she  had  hardly  a  word 
for  him,  and  when  she  met  his  eyes 
she  blushed.  The  Peggy  a*  Poole  ran 
on  before  a  brisk  easterly  breeze,  and 
Captain  Billy  Adams  rolled  up  to  grin 
and  tell  Raoul  that  sweethearts  had  hold 
of  the  tow-rope.  Even  after  nightfall  the 
good  wind  held,  and  the  brown  sails  were 
stiff  in  the  starlight. 

Margot  sat  on  a  coil  of  rope  in  the 
shelter  of  the  poop,  and  Raoul  stood 
beside.  Again  he  had  tried  to  make  her 
talk,  and  failed.  "  Margot," — his  hand  lay 
on  her  shoulder, — "  what  troubles  you  ?  " 

Margot  looked  up  swiftly,  and  as  swiftly 
turned  away.  Raoul  sat  down  on  the 
rope  with  her.  "  Margot,"  he  said  gently, 
and  took  her  hand. 

She  drew  it  away.  "  I  must  tell,"  she 
murmured,  half  to  herself.  '*  Yes.  I 
must  tell  you.  .  .  .  Raoul,  I  did  not  believe 
in  you  .  .  .  when — when — oh,  you 
know.  ...  I  thought  you  meant  to 
leave  me  and  just  keep  yourself  all 
safe.  .  .  .  I — I  thought  that.  ...  I  did  not 
trust  you,  Raoul.  Do  you  understand? 
I  did  not  trust  you." 

"  But  you  trust  me  now,  Margot  ?  "  - 

"Now?     Yes,  now!      Now  you  have 
done  everything.    But  then  I  did  not    I — 

I can   you   see  how  base  it  was?    I 

thought  you  were  a  coward,  and — and — 
oh,  vile  things.     You,  Raoul ! " 

"  Oh,  Margot,  does  it  matter  ?  Do  I 
care?  What  else  could  you  think?  I 
had  to  play  the  knave  well  to  cheat  that 
devil.  And  if  I  cheated  you  too,  who 
could  help  it  ?  Not  you,  nor  I.  Margot, 
why  will  you  cry?"  He  put  his  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her.     "Nay,  Margot,  Margot, 


little  sister- 
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Margot  forced  herself  out  of  his  arm. 
"No,"  she  shook  her  head  fiercely. 
"No  .  .  .  Raoul  .  .  .  don't  you  under- 
stand ?  "  She  held  him  away  from  her 
with  one  little  hand.  The  other  clasped 
at  her  own  heart. 

Raoul  looked  wondering.  Under  her 
maiden  coif  moved  the  night  wind,  and 
her  hair's  black  waves  were  alive.  The 
moonlight  fell  about  her,  and  her  face,  her 
little  round  throat  were  purely  white; 
tears  glistened  about  her  eyes,  her  lips 
trembled  and  her  bosom. 

She  snatched  RaouFs  hand.  Her  pulse 
throbbed  to  his.  "  Raoul — Raoul ! — is  it 
just — sister  ?  " 

And  then  Raoul  crushed  her  lithe  body 
against  him.  "  No,  thank  God,  no  1 "  he 
cried.  "  Not  like  a  brother,  Margot ! " 
and  hot  lips  claimed  hers. 


"  Dear  heart  o'  mine,  Pve  not  a  name 
to  give  you.  Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde  I 
call  myself— Raoul  of  All  the  World, 
because  I  want  all  the  best  that  is  in  it ; 
and  faith,"  Margot  was  kissed,  "that  1 
have.     But " 

"  But  indeed  you  are  not  All  the  World's 
.Raoul  any  more." 

"  Nay,  subject  of  one — who  is  the  only 
Margot  in  All  the  World — ^and  mine. 
Mine  I  .  .  .  .  Ay,  mine,  and  so — I  have 
it — and  so  I  will  now  be  called  Raoul  de 
Bonne  Fortune." 

"Then  I  shall  be  Margot  of  Good 
Fortune.     Indeed  I  am  .  .  ." 

A  shout  from  forward,  an  answer  from 
the  poop,  and  in  a  moment  the  sails 
flapped  as  the  helm  went  over.  The 
Peggy  d  Poole  ran  on  into  a  still  wide 
lake  of  gleaming  silver  girt  by  black  land. 
Gruff  orders  came  from  the  poop,  and  for- 
ward and  aft  the  watch  were  bustling. 
Halyards     creaked    and    the     tall     sails 


vanished.  Swiftly  the  sloop  lost  way. 
"  Let  go ! "  and  forward  the  anchor 
splashed  down. 

"All  clear,  cap'n." 

"  Give  her  five-and-twenty  fathom." 

Captain  Billy  Adams  rolled  down  from 
the  poop.  "  We  be  come  to  Poole  Haven, 
little  mistress."  Then  he  saw  RaouFs  arms 
about  her.  "  Eh,  eh,  and  you  be  come 
to  haven  too,  seemly,"  and  he  went  off 
chuckling. 

Margot  looked  up  into  Raoul's  eyes. 
"  Yes  indeed,"  she  said  very  quietly. 

That  night  the  last  thing  Raoul  heard 
was  the  drone  of  the  anchor  watch  :  "  A 
clear  sky  and  a  calm  sea  and  alFs  well." 

Here,  you  think,  one  might  end.'  But 
Raoul  would  like  you  to  read  a  great 
deal  more.  His  "  History  of  Myself"  tells 
elaborately  how  Captain  Billy  Adams  was 
given  a  great  reward,  how  Margot  and 
Riioul  went  ashore  and  found  all. Poole 
on  the  quay  to  gape  at  "Cap'n  Bill/s 
furriners,"  how  Raoul  amazed  the  good 
parson  of  Poole  by  demanding  marriage  in 
much-broken  English,  how  Margot  and 
Raoul  spelt  out  the  English  service  before- 
hand, to  be  quite  sure  what  marriage  in 
England  meant,  how  they  were  married 
before  a  great  throng  in  Poole  Church,  how 
Captain  Billy  Adams  caused  the  bells  to 
ring  and  sent  three  fiddles  and  a  drum  to 
their  window  on  the  morrow  morning. 
Raoul  is,  in  fact,  not  reticent 

Later  he  gives  the  full  tally  of  their 
wealth — Margot's  heritage,  and  the  hard- 
won,  blood-won  moneys  Raoul  had  out 
at  usance  with  the  Fuggers  and  the  traders 
of  Amsterdam  ;  he  describes  the  noble 
manor  they  bought  at  Yealm,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  what  great  folk  they  were,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  that  were  born  to 
them.  Of  which  last  I  think  Raoul  was 
prouder  than  of  any  other  achievement. 

But  he  was  a  notable  little  man. 
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The  drawing  by  C.  M.  Watts. 

"  Jeaua  is  born :  In  deep  delight 
Above  Him  benda  the  Virgin  fair" 

NOWELL. 

By  Amalia  de  Alberti. 

THE  sky  is  black,  the  earth  is  white. 
Ring  joy-bells  in  the  frosty  air ! 
Jesus  is  born  :  in  deep  delight 
Above  Him  bends  the  Virgin  fair. 

No  damask  curtain  richly  gleams 
To. guard  the  Infant  from  the  cold; 
Only  among  th/e  blackened  beams 
The  cobwebs  hang  from  rafters  old. 

He  trembles  in  the  manger  straw, 
Dear  little  Jesus,  meek  and  mild ! 
To  warm  Him  in  the  night-air  raw 
The  ox  and  ass  breathe  on  the  Child. 

The  snow-clad  thatch  is  bathed  in  light ; 
The  heavens  are  wide  the  news  to  tell, 
And  angel  choirs  all  robed  in  white 
To  shepherds  sing,  "Nowell!   Nowelll** 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BABE  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

A   CHRISTMAS  SERMON  FOR    THE  PRESENT  DA  V. 
BY  FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN. 

The  following  discourse  by  a  notable  preacher  was  delivered  under  exceptional 
conditions.  It  was  not  fished  out  of  a  tattered  bundle,  or  rescued  from  the 
dusty  recesses  of  a  desk.  It  was  an  answer  to  our  request  for  an  armchair 
talk  or  lesson  on  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
give  it  than  the  preacher  of  the  famous  sermons  on  '*  The  Sins  of  Society." 
It  was  delivered  with  no  more  preparation  than  a  few  minutes*  reflection, 
and  was  spoken  to  our  ear  alone  in  the  preacher's  **  cell "  at  Mount  Street — 
a  plain,  whitewashed  room,  with  a  camp-l)ed,  a  desk,  a  case  or  two  of  books, 
and  an  inconceivable  litter  of  papers.  The  only  reference  the  preacher  made 
was  once  or  twice  to  a  pocket  note-book  wherein  he  jots  down  memoranda, 
usually  a  favourite  text  or  a  thought  which  burns.  And  this  is  why,  to 
preserve  the  rush  and  spontaneity  of  the  rest,  we  here  prefix  these  sentences  which 
the  preacher  wrote  as  an  after-thought  upon  his  "  proof."  At  least  they  will 
serve  as  a  foretaste  of  a  sermon  which  is  full  of  fervour  and  outspokenness. 

In  the  Parliaments  of  the  world  there  is  no  room  for  Gody  for  there  men  are  pledged 
to  party  politics  ;  on  ^Change  there  is  no  room  for  Hi m^  for  there  men  are  gambling  on 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market ;  in  Society  there  is  no  room  for  Hi m,  for  Society  has  long 
since  discovered  that  it  can  get  on  better  without  Him  and  His  religion^  which  is  out  of 
date  and  dull.  Is  there  any  room  for  Him  in  our  schoolrooms  ?  JVoy  for  He  will  not 
come  without  introducing  Dogma  ;  and  dogma  is  a  forbidden  science.  No,  nor  may  He 
enter  the  Law  Courts^  for  there  His  teaching  about  divorce  is  laughed  to  scorn.  And 
above  all  keep  Him  out  of  our  workshops^  lest  the  sweaters  of  labour  might  feel  the 
lash  of  His  scourge  as  well  as  of  His  tongue  I 

ALL  history  finds  its  centre  in  the  if  He  was  not  wanted,  if  He  was  not  to 
Crib  *  of  Bethlehem.  Whatever  find  room  among  His  own  ?  Do  you  ask 
does  not  converge  to  it  radiates  me  why  He  the  Infinite  became  finite, 
from  it.  History  is  summed  up  in  the  why  He  the  High  became  low,  the 
story  of  the  Incarnation.  Great  little,  the  Strong  weak, — why  He 
What  a  strange  experience,  for  a  King  the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  Man, 
visiting  His  people,  to  find  He  was  not  — in  a  word,  why  **  the  Word  was  made 
wanted  !  and  yet  that  was,  as  a  matter  of  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us  "  ?  He  came 
fact,  Christ's  first  experience  upon  earth,  because  He  could  not  keep  away.  If  we 
"He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  did  not  want  Him,  He  wanted  us.  He 
made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  the  Great  Physician  knew  what  was  in 
not.  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  man,  and  He  knew  it  was  not  pleasure, 
own  received  Him  not."  There  was  no  it  was  not  gold,  it  was  not  place,  that  man 
room,  was  the  cry,  when  He  sought  for  really  wanted.  God  was  man's  want, 
shelter.  Yes,  there  was  no  room  two  for  man  was  made  by  God,  for  God ;  his 
thousand  years  ago,  and  to-day  practically  point  of  departure  being  God,  his  term 
the  same  cry  is  taken  up :  "  There  is  no  of  arrival  being  God,  therefore  his  way 
room."  Jesus  Christ  still  finds  He  is  not  also  must  be  God.  **  I  am  the  Way, 
wanted.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  God  came  to 
It  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  was  "  the  visit  His  people,  says  Zachary,  "  to  en- 
Word  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us,"  lighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in 

•  The  Crib,  or  Manger,  is  the  name  given  to  a  miniature  representation  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
which  is  unveiled  at  Christmas-time  inmost  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  exp^s^cUas^iudlyplional 


incentive  for  the  faithful. 
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the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  direct  our 
feet  in  the  way  of  peace."  Yes,  not 
only  is  Jesus  Christ  the  King  of  Glory, 
but  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

On  that  still  midnight  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  was  heralded  to  the 
shepherds,  keeping  the  night-watch  over 
their  sheep,  by  a  host  of  angels.  When 
the  message  broke  through  the  silence  of 
the  midnight  air,  **  Behold,  I  bring  you 
tidings  of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all 
the  people,  for  this  day  is  born  to  you 
a  Saviour,"  then  the  whole  chorus  of 
angelic  bands  lit  up  the  darkness  with 
the  splendour  of  light  as  they  intoned 
the  harmonious  hymn — "Glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  to  men  on  earth." 
God  came  to  visit  His  people,  starting 
with  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  What  a  sight 
it  was,  for  the  simple,  humble-minded 
shepherds!  Well  might  they  exclaim, 
"  Let  us  come  and  see  this  great  sight." 
Venite  adoremus  ! 

To  you,  too,  my  friends,  I  extend  the 
invitation.  Let  us,  in  company  with  these 
chosen  courtiers  of  the  Lord,  seek  the 
rock-hewn  cave.  Put  aside  all  intellectual 
pride ;  open  the  eyes  of  faith  and  see  the 
great  sight  revealed  to  babes  and  little  ones 
— a  Divine  Infant  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger, — yes,  laid 
in  a  manger  borrowed  not  from  man, 
but  from  the  beasts,  from  the  ox  and 
the  ass.  Oh,  wonder  of  wonders, — oh, 
mystery  of  mysteries  !  behold  the  Incom- 
prehensible, the  Omnipotent,  the  Ever- 
lasting, whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain, 
shrinking  to  the  proportions  of  a  Babe, 
lying  altogether  helpless  in  the  straw  of 
His  manger-cradle.  Well  might  we  read 
in  the  revealed  word,  **  His  name  shall 
be  called  the  Wonderful  "  ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  round,  and 
see  what-sort  of  a  place  it  is  which  the  Omni- 
potent has  chosen  for  His  first  resting- 
place  on  earth.  His  palace  is  a  stable. 
His  courtiers  are  the  ox  and  the  ass  ;  but 
what  are  the  names  of  the  four  friends 
whom  He  has  chosen  to  be  His  intimates 
while  He  sojourns  upon  this  earth  ?  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  them.  Many  of  you 
know  them  not.  They  are  altogether 
unfamiliar  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  to 
the  world  of  fashion,  though  among  the 
humble  and  the  faithful  their  names  are 
as  household  words. 

The  four  friends  who  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jesus  are. 
Humility  and  Poverty,  Purity  and  Charity. 


See  how  Jesus  Christ  identifies  Himself 
with  Humility.  Has  He  not  humbled  Him- 
self as  a  little  child  ?  Will  He  not^  later 
on,  submit  to  the  laws  of  circumcision  ? 
Will  He  not  for  thirty  years  or  more  lead 
the  lowly  life  in  the  obscurest  village  of 
Galilee  in  Palestine?  And  when  He 
goes  forth  from  His  dear  home  among 
the  hills,  shall  we  not  see  Him  tempted, 
as  though  He  were  one  of  us,  by  the  Evil 
One  ?  Will  He  any  more  than  us  escape 
the  malice  of  enemies  and  the  jealousy 
of  false  friends  ?  No,  if  you  want  to  see 
Him  in  His  supreme  act  of  humility, 
watch  Him  as  he  sinks  to  His  knees 
before  the  arch-traitor  and  washes  the  feet 
of  him  who  will  presently  hurry  off  to 
commit  the  act  of  self-slaughter.  When 
we,  who  profess  to  be  His  followers,  gaze 
upon  this  picture  of  Jesus  kneeling  before 
the  traitor,  we  may  well  feel  confused,  not 
knowing  where  to  find  our  own  right 
place. 

**He  humbled  Himself."  He  made 
Humility  His  bosom  friend. 

But  Poverty  is  no  less  dear  to  Jesus 
than  Humility.  We  have  already  seen 
the  poverty  of  His  birthplace;  but  even 
from  it  He  will  soon  be  evicted  and  forced 
to  exchange  His  own  chosen  country  for 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  Poverty !  Who 
so  poor  as  Jesus  Christ?  Look  at  Him 
later  on,  as  He  stands  knee- deep  in 
the  sweet-scented  shavings  beneath  the 
carpenter's  bench,  over  which  He  bends, 
plying  His  trade  till  the  sweat  rolls  from 
His  brow.  He  must  work  to  help  to 
keep  a  roof  over  His  poor  mother's  head. 
But  Nazareth  is  luxury  compared  with 
His  future  home,  for  when  He  went  forth 
on  His  missionary  tour,  the  canopy  of 
heaven  was  the  only  roof  beneath  which 
He  prayed  and  slept  "The  foxes  have 
holes  and  the  birds  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man,"  as  He  Himself  declared, 
"hath  no  place  whereon  to  lay  His  head." 
When  at  length  His  countrymen  did  find 
Him  a  bed  on  which  to  agonise  and  die, 
it  was  a  wooden  cross,  with  a  crown 
of  thorns  for  a  pillow,  while  the  fierce 
noonday  sun  burned  into  His  bleeding 
wounds. 

Look  where  we  may,  we  can  never 
find  poverty  like  the  Poverty  to  which 
our  Lord  was  wedded.  Why,  even  the 
pauper  may  claim  a  grave,  but  not 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  stripped  of 
all  He  had — I  was  going  to  say,  of  all 
He   was — for  they  stripped  Him  of  His 
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clothes,  and  they  stripped  Him  of  His 
skin,  and  they  well-nigh  stripped  Him  of 
His  flesh ;  and  when  He  was  buried,  it 
was  in  a  grave  lent  Him  by  a  friend. 

*'  He  loved  Poverty."  Poverty  was  His 
triend  till  death. 

Once  more,  notice  how  near  and  how 
dear  to  Jesus  is  Purity.  He  is  born  of  a 
Virgin  Mother,  and  He  chooses  for  His 
foster-father  a  virgin;  while  the  friend 
whom  He  takes  to  His  bosom  is  the 
virgin  John,  the  beloved  disciple.  If 
there  are  those  outside  Christianity  who 
deny  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Divine  Lord, 
they  perhaps  do  so  because  with  them 
"  miracles  do  not  happen."  Disbelief  in 
the  virgin  birth  means  tossing  to  the 
winds  the  Gospels  themselves,  for  are 
we  not  in  the  first  and  third  Synoptic 
Gospels  told  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  ?  We  have  the  account  of 
it  lx)th  on  Joseph's  side  and  on  the  side 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  who  quarrel 
with  the  account  do  so  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  their  principles — because  it 
is  a  miracle.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the 
countless  miracles  that  go  to  make  up 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  To  me 
it  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  try  and 
account  for  the  universal  l>elief  in  it  by 
[)ointing  to  a  myth  than  to  the  gospel. 
But  the  very  best  proof  of  our  dear  Lord's 
appreciation  and  love  of  Purity  lies  in 
His  attitude  of  pity  and  compassion  for 
those  who  by  sin  have  lost  this  precious, 
priceless  friend.  Jesus  is  in  a  very  special 
way  the  sinners'  Friend,  because  He  is 
the  One,  the  only  One,  who  is  able  to 
restore  them  to  the  friendship  of  Purity 
when  once  that  friendship  has  been  lost. 

**  He  loved  Purity."  Purity  was  the 
iHend  of  His  heart. 

And  now,  lastly,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  a  fourth  friend,  knit  into  the  very 
Heart  of  our  Saviour — Charity,  or,  as 
we  sometimes  call  it.  Love.  What  has 
drawn  the  God  of  Heaven  down  to 
earth  ?  Why,  it  is  Love  :  **  God  so  loved 
the  world."  Why  did  He  pursue  a  hard 
and  laborious  life  ?  Because  **  He  loved 
me,"  Why  did  He  court  humiliations, 
privations,  and  sufferings  ?  Because  "  He 
loved  me,  and  He  gave  Himself  up  for  me." 
A.,  J  .^11  f,^^^  why  did  He  submit  to  the 
he  thorns,  the  nails,  and  the 
xause  "  having  loved  His  own, 


He  loved  them  to  the  end."  Yes,  Jesus 
Christ  passes  through  every  love-stage  to 
its  completion — self-sacrifice.  It  is  when 
He  has  reached  this  last  stage  in  His 
love-life,  and  is  actually  expiring  on  the 
cross,  that,  with  arms  extended  and  with 
heart  broken  and  pierced,  He  cries  out 
to  the  world.  "  Greater  love  than  this  no 
man  hath." 

Now,   for    a    moment,   let  me   ask   a 
question  :  If  Jesus  Christ  were  to  visit  us 
once  more  in  the  flesh,  if  He  were  to  come 
unto  His  own,  should  we  have  once  more 
to  write,  "And  His   own  received    Him 
not "  ?     Should  we  tell  Him,  were  He  to 
knock  at  our  door,  "  there  is  no  room  "  ? 
I  much  fear  our  Lord's  second  coming  in 
the  j^esh   would  find  no  better  welcome 
than  His  first.    Why,  He  has  come  !    He 
is  in  our  midst.     **  There  hath  stood  One 
in   the  midst  of  you,   W^hom   you    know 
not"    The  world  still  cries  out,  "  We  will 
not  have   this   Man    to   rule    over    us." 
AV'orldlings    like   neither    Him   nor    His 
friends — Humility,    Poverty,    Purity,   and 
Charity.     But  let   us   divest  ourselves  of 
the  worldly  spirit.     Let  us  renounce  this 
ambition  for  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 
Let  us  make  an  attempt  this  Christmas 
to  deny  ourselves,  so  as  to  make    more 
room  in  the  inns  of  our  hearts  for  Jesus 
ChrisL     Bid  the  beasts  within  you,  your 
passions,  bow  down  and  adore.     Summon 
the  four  royal  Friends  as  attendant  spirits 
to  come  and  greet   Him  at  the   door  of 
your  hearts.     Open  wide  the  gate  of  your 
hearts  and  sing  to  Him  the  hymn  of  the 
Incarnation — Gloria   in   excelsis.      Invite 
Him  to  your  homes,  hold  Him  for  ever 
in   possession,   offer   Him   all   you   have 
and  all  you  are.     Be   not  a   niggard  of 
your  gifts.    Lay  before  Him  your  freedom, 
your  memory,  your  wi\l,  and  your  heart. 
And  from  time  to  time  test  the  reality  of 
your  love  of  Him  by  your  devotedness  to 
His    Four    inseparable   Friends.      Study 
them  ;   follow  them  ;   love   them ;  let  us 
share  our  good  things  with  them,  for  in 
the  measure  of  our  love  to   His  friends 
during  this  Christmas   we  shall  be   able 
to    gauge    the   room   in   our   hearts  for 
Him. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  thi 
Himself,  his  famishing  neighbour,  and  Me. 
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THERE  was  once  a  wise  man  who 
held  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  to 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  His  name 
was  Abon,  or,  at  least,  that  is  all  of  his 
name  I  bear  in  mind.  Not  only  was  he 
wise,  but  his  fortune  exceeded  that  of  any 
merchant  in  the  Bazaars,  and  excelled 
other  men's  fortunes  in  this  particular, 
that  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  other 
men's  misfortunes. 

In  all  Bagdad  there  was  not  a  man  of 
more  liberal  mind  than  the  Vizier  Abon. 
In  his  palace  there  were  ever  spread  two 
tables,  one  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the 
poor,  so  that  if  a  man  went  hungry  in 
Bagdad  his  hunger  might  be  ascribed  to 
his  stupidity,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  the  Vizier.  Of 
the  money  that  came  to  him  yearly  as 
a  product  of  his  estates,  he  spent  all  in 
the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  other  men  happy ; 
and  as  a  result,  sire,  the  enemies  of  Abon 
were  numerous,  or,  at  least,  they  numbered 
in  their  ranks  every  jealous  man  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

One,  to  whom  the  Vizier  had  given  a 
ring  containing  an  emerald,  held  him  in 
dislike,  inasmuch  as  he  had  bestowed  on 
another  a  more  costly  ring  containing  an 
emerald  and  a  ruby  as  well.  But  many 
eyed  him  enviously  solely  because  of  his 
wealth. 

Chiefest  of  the  enemies  of  Abon,  and 
the  most  terrible,  was  the  Caliph,  who 
viewed  him  with  disfavour  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  that  his  liberality  cast  in 
the  shade  the  liberality  of  the  Caliph  ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  used  his  wealth  in  the 
production  of  a  magnificence  which  vied 
with  that  of  the  supreme  ruler. 

Abon,  sire,  saw  very  clearly  the  dangers 


of  his  position  ;  but,  being  a  man  who 
feared  nothing,  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal 
his  wealth  or  to  assuage  the  angry  passions 
he  had  all  unconsciously  given  rise  to,  as 
a  man  of  meaner  mind  might  have  sought 
to  do.  Instead,  on  each  occasion  when, 
through  the  discovery  of  some  plot  against 
himself,  the  seriousness  of  his  position 
was  borne  in  upon  him,  he  murmured, 
stroking  his  beard,  "It  is  Kismet,"  and 
gave  orders  to  his  slaves  for  some  enter- 
tainment on  a  grander  scale  than  any  he 
had  given  before. 

At  these  great  banquets,  when  all  the 
fruits  of  earth  appeared  upon  his  table  in 
dishes  of  silver,  and  all  the  wines  known 
to  man  in  flagons  of  gold,  he  would  touch 
scarcely  anything  himself,  being  the  most 
abstemious  of  mortals.  His  pleasure  was 
to  see  others  feasting,  and  when  the 
banquet  was  over  it  was  his  wont  to 
retire  to  his  garden  and  sit  for  hours  in 
meditation  upon  life  and  the  ways  of  men. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  garden,  he 
heard  a  child  passing  in  the  street  beyond 
his  garden  wall,  and  weeping  bitterly  as  it 
passed.  Clapping  his  hands  thrice,  he 
summoned  a  servant,  and  bade  him  fetch 
the  child  into  his  presence.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 
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When  the  child  beheld  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  garden  through  which  he 
was  led,  and  the  figure  of  the  great  Vizier 
seated  upon  a  carpet,  his  sword  beside 
him,  and  in  his  turban  a  diamond  which 
shone  like  a  sun,  his  tears  redoubled,  and 
casting  himself  before  the  Vizier  he  lay 
there  as  if  stricken  dead. 

Then  Abon,  with  a  kindly  smile,  raised 
the  child,  made  him  sit  beside  him  upon 
the  carpet,  and  bade  him  tell  the  tale  of 
his  troubles.  After  a  little,  forgetting  the 
splendour  of  the  Vizier  in  the  gracious- 
ness  of  his  words  and  manner,  the  child 
found  speech.  The  child's  tale,  sire,  was 
very  simple.  His  father  was  a  tailor,  and 
little  Hassan  had  been  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father's  place  of  work  to  bear  to 
him  his  dinner  in  a  covered  dish.  As  he 
was  passing  the  Vizier's  garden,  a  dog 
had  attacked  him,  the  beast  devouring 
the  dinner  and  breaking  the  dish ;  and 
Hassan  dreaded  to  be  beaten  by  his 
father  for  the  lost  dinner  and  by  his  mother 
for  the  broken  dish.     Hence  his  tears. 

The  Vizier. smiled  when  he  heard  the 
tale,  and  drawing  a  piece  of  gold  from  the 
silken  purse  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
handed  it  to  the  child,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  the  servant,  who  stood  waiting, 
to  take  Hassan  to  the  kitchen  and  supply 
hi  in  with  another  dinner  for  his  father — 
this  time  in  a  silver  dish.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  child  who  stood  before  him  did 
not  move,  he  waited  for  him  to  speak ; 
and  Hassan,  feeling  in  his  pocket  and 
blushing,  produced  an  enormous  peach 
stone.  This  was  tlie  boy's  only  treasure. 
With  the  innocence  of  childhood  he  held 
it  out  to  the  Vizier,  who  understood  that 
it  was  an  offering  in  return  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  took  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  giver, 
gravely,  as  though  it  were  a  priceless 
gem. 

The  servant  smiled  as  he  led  the  child 
away,  but  in  the  Vizier's  eye  there  stood 
a  tear.  "  Of  all  the  men,"  murmured  he, 
"upon  whom  I  have  conferred  wealth, 
of  all  the  men  to  whom  I  have  made 
priceless  presents,  none  have  ever  returned 
me  more  than  words  ;  yet  here  this  child, 
to  whom  I  have  given  a  single  piece  of 
gold,  has  given  me  in  return  what  to  him, 
doubtless,  was  of  his  best — a  peach  stone 
polished,  and  treasured  because  of  its 
size." 

Musing  upon  this  event,  the  Vizier  fell 
into  so  deep  a  reverie  that  the  peach 
stone  slipped  from  his  fingers  unheeded 


on  the  carpet ;  and,  a  despatch  from  the 
Caliph  being  shortly  afterwards  handed  to 
him,  he  rose  and  left  the  garden  in  haste ; 
and  the  servants,  taking  up  the  carpet 
carelessly,  took  no  heed  of  the  stone, 
which  fell  from  it,  and  was  crushed  by 
their  footsteps  into  the  soft  earth. 

n. 

The  Vizier,  with  the  depatch  from  the 
Caliph  in  his  hand,  entered  hb  palace, 
where  the  bearer  of  the  letter  stood 
awaiting  him. 

The  letter  itself,  sealed  with  a  great 
seal  of  green  wax,  was  a  command  from 
the  Caliph  to  the  effect  that  Abon  should 
give  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of 
the  Caliph's  birthday  in  the  ensuing 
week.  "And,"  said  the  Caliph,  '*Iest 
your  known  hospitality  should  exceed 
itself,  to  the  detriment  of  your  fortune, 
I  entrust  this  letter  to  my  faithful  servant 
Cogia  Ben  Ismail,  who  will  under  your 
direction  superintend  the  arrangements, 
and  under  my  direction  impose  a  check 
upon  your  outlay — fearing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  honour  of  entertaining  my  person  in 
your  own  house  may  lead  you  in  jxiur 
loyalty  to  an  expenditure  beyond  the 
dictates  of  prudence." 

As  the  Vizier,  with  this  letter  open  in 
his  hand,  stood  before  Cogia  Ben  Ismail, 
that  individual,  who  possessed  a  humped 
back  and  an  evil  cast  in  the  eye,  bowed 
to  the  ground,  and  intimated  that  if  Abon 
would  but  lead  him  about  the  house  and 
the  grounds,  he  (Cogia  Ben  Ismail)  would 
suggest  what  might  be  done  that  the 
entertainment  might  not  want  in  fitting 
splendour,  and  yet  be  not  too  splendid. 

Then  Abon,  standing  and  stroking  his 
beard,  smiled  upon  Cogia  Ben  Ismail,  as 
a  man  might  smile  upon  his  executioner ; 
and  the  horrid  hunchback  sank  his  head 
between  his  shoulders  all  the  more,  and 
smiled  as  an  executioner  might  smile 
upon  his  victim,  making  movements  with 
his  hands  as  though  he  were  washing 
them  free  from  blood. 

Abon,  having  gazed  steadily  upon  him 
for  some  little  time  (whereat  the  Caliph's 
minion  showed  signs  of  uneasiness),  bade 
the  humpback  follow,  and  leading  him 
to  the  banqueting-hall,  ordered  the  doors 
of  that  chamber  to  be  thrown  open. 

The  banqueting-hall  possessed  walls 
of  alabaster  panelled  with  plates  of  pure 
gold,  on  which  were  wrought  arabesques 
of  silver ;  and  Cogia  Ben  ( Ismail,  as  he 
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gazed  around  him,  cried  aloud,  as  if 
shocked.  '*  F'or,"  said  he,  "  what  will 
my  master  say  when  he  beholds  this 
extravagance  of  arabesques  of  silver  upon 
plates  of  gold  ?  I  pray  thee,  have  this 
altered  so  that  the  arabesques  may  be  of 
gold  upon  plates  of  silver." 

Now,  sire,  the  extravagance  of  the 
one  was  equal  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  other  ;  but  to  elTect  the  change  in  a 
week  would  require  the  services  of  every 


from  its  master,  he  said  :  **  Oh,  ruination 
of  extravagance  !  What  will  my  master 
say  when  he  beholds  tiles  thus  painted 
for  the  feet  to  walk  on  !  Are  the  soles 
of  the  feet  possessed  of  eyes,  O  Abon, 
that  beauty  should  be  thus  presented  to 
them  ?  Have  this  altered,  I  pray  thee, 
so  that  the  tiles  may  be  plain  porcelain. 
And  now,  lead  me  to  the  plate  closet, 
that  I  may  see  with  mine  own  eyes  the 
plate  for  the  forthcoming  banquet." 


"Hassan  dreaded  to  be  beaten  by  his  father  for  the  lost  dinner  and  by  his 
mother  for  the  brolten  dish.    Hence  his  tears." 


goldsmith  in  Bagdad,  so  that  the  real 
extravagance  lay  in  the  alteration.  But 
Abon  in  his  pride  said  nothing,  for  he 
knew  that  all  this  was  but  a  part  of  some 
cunning  design  which  the  Caliph  had 
devised  for  his  ruin. 

Then  Cogia  Ben  Ismail  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  floor,  and  saw  that  it  was  tiled 
with  tiles  painted  alternately  with  melon 
flowers  and  pomegranates ;  and  crying  out 
again,  as  a  parrot  repeats  a  lesson  learnt 


And  Abon,  saying  to  his  servants, 
"Let  the  tiles  be  altered,"  led  the  way 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  the  alteration  of 
the  tiles  would  cost  him  as  much  as  the 
alteration  of  the  walls ;  in  that  plain  tiles 
of  a  superior  quality  were  not  made  at 
that  time  in  Bagdad,  but  would  have  to 
be  manufactured  specially,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  week. 

In  the  plate  closet  were  numerous  plates 
and  dishes  of  silver  and^gold,  vases,  and 
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covers  for  the  dishes,  all  very  old,  and 
valuable  for  the  most  part  on  account  of 
the  workmanship  and  designs  upon  them  ; 
some  being  fashioned  with  the  engraven 
forms  of  fowlers  taking  birds  in  their  nets, 
or  fishers  drawing  fish  from  the  waters ; 
others,  that  were  intended  for  holding 
fruit  and  flowers,  were  beaten  out  in  the 
form  of  foliage,  grapes,  melons,  pome- 
granates, and  figs.  They  were  most 
beautiful  to  behold;  but  the  sight  of 
them  caused  Cogia  Ben  Ismail  to  groan 
as  though  he  were  stricken  by  the  plague. 

"What  are  these?"  cried  he.  "O 
Abon,  where  is  thy  simplicity  ?  Let  all 
these  be  melted  down,  I  pray  thee,  and 
recast  in  the  plainest  form,  for  so  shall 
my  master  be  most  satisfied." 

And  Abon  said  calmly  to  the  servants, 
"  So  let  it  be  done,'*  though  well  he  knew 
that  by  the  change  of  form  his  plate 
would  lose  more  than  half  its  value. 

Then  Cogia  Ben  Ismail,  leading  the 
way  as  though  he  were  the  Caliph  in 
person,  cim^  to  the  inner  garden  of  the 
palace ;  which  garden  was  situated  within 
the  walls,  and,  though  small,  was  very 
wonderful  ^nd  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Here,  when  he  beheld  the  silver  fountains 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  sea  monsters, 
whose  waters,  perfumed  with  attar  of 
roses,  played  night  and  day,  cooling  the 
air  and  fillirig  it  with  silvery  echoes,  he 
paused  and  struck  his  breast  as  in  great 
dismay. 

"  Alas  !  "  >  cried  Cogia  Ben  Ismail, 
"  what  a  sight  for  the  eyes  of  the  Caliph — 
he  to  whom  simplicity  is  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye  !  I  pray  thee,  have  these  fountains 
removed  and  fountains  of  iron  placed  in 
their  stead.  But  what  are  these  I  see 
swimming  in  this  basin  of  crystal  ?  Gold 
fish !  Bismillah !  as  thou  valuest  the 
feelings  of  His  Highness,  have  them  cast 
out,  and  fish  of  silver,  or  even  of  the 
commonest  colour,  in  their  place.  And 
in  this  parterre !  Roses !  Let  them,  I 
beg  of  thee,  be  supplanted  by  lilies.  And 
then — what  is  this  I  see  ? — no  roof  to 
this  courtyard  of  thine  ?— no  roof !  Where 
is  thy  humility,  O  Abon  ?  " 

"  In  what  way,"  asked  the  surprised 
Vizier,  **does  the  rooflcssness  of  my  inner 
garden  vex  thee,  Cogia  Ben  Ismail  ?  " 

*'  Tis  not  a  garden,"  replied  the  cunning 
Cogia.  *'  'Tis  a  courtyard  ;  nay,  a  room, 
for  it  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace ;  and  will  not  the  Caliph  say : 
"Here  is  a  man  who,  no  doubt,  boasts 


that  in  his  palace  there  is  a  room  roofed 
by  heaven  itself."  Therefore,  O  Abon,  as 
thou  valuest  thy  simplicity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Caliph,  have  a  roof  placed  over 
this  room,  for  it  must  displease  Allah  in 
its  present  state ;  and  as  flowers  grow  here, 
it  would  be  well  to  paint  the  roof  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  sky,  sprinkled 
with  stars;  and  to  honour  the  works  of 
Allah  let  the  stars  be  represented  by 
precious  stones.  Now  let  us  to  the 
kitchens,  that  I  may  behold  with  mine 
own  eyes  the  implements  destined  to 
prepare  the  food  for  my  master." 

They  passed  straightway  to  the  kitchens, 
where  the  emissary  of  the  Caliph  seemed 
stricken  dumb  with  horror  at  the  size  of 
the  offices  and  the  splendour  of  their 
appointments ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  unless  the  kitchens  were  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  on  a  humbler  scale.  "  For 
even  in  the  cooking  of  food,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  no  virtue  more  estimable  than 
simplicity." 

Abon  ordered  his  kitchens  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt ;  and  with  a  sigh  led 
Cogia  to  the  outer  gardens. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Caliph's  minion, 
smiling  for  the  first  time,  whilst  Abon 
shuddered  to  behold  him — "  here,  after 
all  the  savings  we  have  effected,  we  may 
allow  ourselves  a  certain  freedom  of 
expenditure.  All  that  we  have  saved  by 
substituting  silver  plates  for  golden  in 
the  banqueting-hall,  and  plain  tiles  for 
painted,  not  to  speak  of  humble  for 
palatial  kitchens,  we  may  here  expend 
without  fear,  inasmuch  as  we  have  already 
sacrificed  to  Humility  by  exchanging  lilies 
for  roses,  and  the  sky  of  the  inner  garden 
for  a  painted  roof,  and  the  gold  fish  for 
fish  of  silver.  Therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
have  the  fruit  taken  from  these  trees,  and 
the  berries  from  these  bushes,  and  let 
them  be  replaced  by  emeralds,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies  ;  which  can  be  hung 
upon  the  branches  in  imitation  of  the 
vanished  fruit." 

Then  Abon  said  :  "  To  lade  these  trees 
with  fruit  of  that  description  will  consume 
not  only  what  may  be  saved  by  the 
exchange  of  gold  fish  for  fish  of  silver,  and 
roses  for  lilies,  but  the  remainder  of  my 
fortune  as  well.  However,  to  hear  is  to 
obey.     It  shall  be  done." 

XXL 

And  so  it  was  done,  sire,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  banquet  the  half  of  Abon's 
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fortune  which  was  not  hanging  upon  the 
trees  of  his  garden  was  hanging  upon  the 
bushes  and  glittering  in  the  light  of  a 
thousand  lanterns. 

Never  was  seen  so  gorgeous  a  spectacle 
as  the  garden  of  Abon  on  this  night. 
The  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds 
amidst  the  dark  foliage  seemed  like  a 
swarm  of  various-coloured  fireflies;  the 
fountains  sprang  in  silver  and  ruby  foam 
where  the  moonlight  and  lamplight  fell 
upon  them,  and  the  nightingales  sang 
sweetly  as  if  in  honour  of  the  Caliph,  or 


.  palace,  conversed  with  Abon  in  the  moon- 
light upon  the  best  method  of  growing  nec- 
tarines. And  Abon  conversed  as  calmly 
as  though  he  were  not  watching  his  own 
ruin.  Yea,  as  the  guests  departed  one 
by  one,  laden  witli  spoil,  he  smiled  upon 
them  as  though  they  had  done  him  an 
honour. 

When  the  last  had  departed,  he  wan- 
dered through  the  garden  in  the  dawn, 
gazing  upon  the  trees  that  had  held  his 
fortune.  Not  a  jewel  of  price  was  left ; 
nothing  but  a  little  moonstone  which  hung 


'The  bearer  of  the  letter  stood  awaiting  Mm" 


as  if  entranced  by  the  beauty  around 
them. 

After  the  banquet  the  Caliph  and  all 
the  guests,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  left  the  palace  for  the  garden. 

**  What  is  this  I  see  ?  "  cried  the  Caliph, 
raising  his  hands.  "Truly,  what  wealth 
must  be  thine,  O  Abon,  the  very  trees  of 
whose  garden  bear  jewels  for  fruit ! 

**  Behold,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  other  guests,  **the  dessert  which  my 
Vizier  has  provided  for  us  !  I,  for  my 
part,  have  long  lost  the  taste  for  fruit,  but 
whosoever  cares  for  these  things,  let  him 
feast  and  regard  not  my  abstinence." 

Then,  sire,  the  greedy  guests,  laughing 
and  clapping  their  hands,  ran  through  the 
garden,  despoiling  the  trees  and  filling 
their  robes  with  treasure  ;  whilst  the 
wicked   Caliph,   upon    the   steps   of    the 


upon  a  cypress   branch,  and   which   had 
been  despised  for  its  slight  value. 

IV. 

Of  Abon's  fortune,  when  his  just  debts 
had  been  discharged  by  the  sale  of  his 
palace,  there  remained  only  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  With  one  hundred  of 
these  he  bought  that  portion  of  his  garden 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
sit  and  meditate — in  other  words,  that 
portion  where  he  had  received  little 
Hassan,  the  tailor's  son,  and  given  to  him 
a  sequin. 

This  little  patch  of  ground  he  ordered 
to  be  walled  in  with  a  high,  unscalable 
wall,  intending  at  some  future  date  to 
build  a  little  house  there.  In  the  wall 
that  protected  the  garden  from  the  street 
he  had  a  door   construct^,  ^p4-|  having 
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locked  the  door  and  placed  the  key  in 
his  girdle,  he  shook  the  dust  of  Bagdad 
from  his  feet  and  departed  to  seek  his 
fortune  elsewhere. 

From  Bagdad  he  went  to  Cairo ;  where, 
by  a  prudent  investment,  he  doubled  his 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  then,  taking  a 
stall  in  the  bazaars,  he  set  himself  up  as 
a  merchant  in  silks  and  brocades  ;  and  in 
this  humble  position  he  remained  for  many 
years,  adding  to  his  fortune  year  by  year. 

But  unhappily,  when  he  had  attained 
to  great  riches,  by  the  perfidy  of  a  false 
friend  he  lost  them  all  in  a  single  day, 
and  found  himself  again  in  the  world  a 
poor  man,  possessed  of  only  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold. 

Then  Abon  said  to  himself  sadly  :  "  I 
will  return  to  Bagdad  and  build  me  a  hut 
in  that  piece  of  garden  which  is  still  mine. 
I  am  old  now,  so  old,  and  very  weary  of 
the  world  of  men,  and  these  pieces  of 
gold  will  keep  me  until  I  die." 

So,  taking  advantage  of  the  next  caravan, 
he  returned  to  the  city  of  Bagdad,  wherein 
he  had  at  one  time  been  Vizier.  Twenty 
years  had  passed,  and  the  beard  of 
Abon  was  now  white  ;  the  Caliph  who 
had  ruined  him  was  long  dead,  and  the 
people  who  had  despoiled  his  trees  had 
vanished.  He  was,  accordingly,  known  of 
no  man  ;  but  the  garden  was  still  there, 
and  in  his  wallet  were  the  title  deeds 
proving  his  possession  of  it. 

Day  had  dawned  when  the  caravan, 
entering  the  city,  passed  over  the  bridge 
of  Bagdad;  and  Abon,  bidding  farewell 
to  his  travelling  companions,  hastened 
through  the  streets,  all  bnght  with  morning, 
and  moving  with  the  new  generation 
which  had  sprung  into  life  since  his 
departure. 

Pausing  at  the  door  in  the  wall,  he 
opened  it  with  difficulty,  and  entered 
the  garden  which  no  man  had  entered  for 
twenty  years. 

The  weeds  grew  high  in  the  walks ;  but 
what  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
Abon  to  behold  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  a  most  marvellous  peach  tree, 
growing,  sire,  just  upon  the  spot  where 
the  i)each  stone  given  to  him  by  little 
Hassan  had  fallen  and  been  trampled 
into  the  ground ! 

The  branches  of  the  tree  were  laden 
with  fruit,  and  each  peach  was  thrice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  peach,  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  fruit  filled  the  garden  like  an 
incense. 


Abon  tasted  one  of  the  peaches,  and 
found  it  to  possess  a  flavour  more  delect- 
able than  that  of  any  peach  he  had 
ever  tasted,  even  when  he  was  Vizier ; 
and,  casting  himself  in  the  shade  of  the 
tree,  he  fell  into  a  reverie ;  for  he  had 
suddenly  called  to  mind  the  good  action 
performed  by  the  Vizier  Abon,  and  the 
peach  stone  given  him  by  little  Hassan. 

V. 

Just  then,  sire,  a  passer-by,  attracted 
by  the  open  door,  glanced  into  the 
garden,  beholding  the  peach  tree  and  the 
old  man  seated  in  its  shade.  This  person 
was  no  other  than  the  chief  butler  of  the 
new  Caliph.  When  that  peisonage  beheld 
the  marvellous  fruit  upon  the  tree  he 
was  lost  in  amazement,  and  stood  speech- 
less in  the  doorway ;  which  Abon  seeing, 
he  rose,  and  bade  the  man  enter  in  a 
most  courteous  manner,  presenting  him 
with  several  of  the  superb  peaches,  and 
pressing  him  to  eat  of  them. 

The  butler,  nothing  loath,  did  as 
requested,  and  went  his  way  rejoicing, 
bearing  in  his  palms  three  of  the  largest 
fruit.  That  day  Abon  had  a  little  house 
built  in  the  garden  ;  and  upon  the  next,  as 
he  sat  beneath  his  tree  contemplating  its 
beauty,  who  should  enter  but  the  butler 
of  the  Caliph,  who  requested  him  to 
appear  before  his  master,  who  had  tasted 
of  the  fruit,  and  wished  to  see  the  man 
who  had  grown  it. 

Abon  accordingly  followed  the  butler, 
who  led  him  by  secluded  paths  to  the  rear 
of  the  palace,  conducting  him  through  the 
servants'  offices  to  the  chamber  of  audi- 
ence, where  the  Caliph  sat  dispensing 
justice,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court. 

As  Abon  entered  the  hall  that  he 
knew  so  well,  the  Caliph  was  in  the  act 
of  condemning  a  wretch  to  death;  the 
condemned  man  having,  it  seemed,  com- 
mitted a  robbery  from  the  person  of  a 
traveller.  You  may  guess  Abon*s  sur- 
prise when,  on  seeing  the  face  of  the 
criminal,  he  recognised  Cogia  Ben  Ismail, 
the  hunchback  who  had  assisted  in  his 
ruin. 

The  Caliph  being  informed  of  the 
presence  of  Abon,  he  ordered  the  old 
man  to  step  forward,  and  requested  him 
to  state  his  name  and  to  say  by  what  art 
he  had  contrived  to  grow  such  peaches  as 
never  were  beheld  or  tasted  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad  before  that  day.        ^ 

"  Alas,  sire,"  said  Abon,  *liQi!fi)fi  poor 


'  The  Caliph  of  all  the  children  In  Bagdad." 
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man  who  once  was  rich ;  and  art  have  I 
none,  nor  any  skill  in  gardening,  save  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  flowers  and  a 
love  for  their  beauty." 

He  then  related  his  life-history,  sire,  as 
I  have  told  it  you  ;  and  the  Caliph,  as  he 
listened,  was  affected  even  to  tears. 

When  Abon  had  finished,  a  murmur 
filled  the  chamber ;  and  the  Caliph,  lean- 
ing from  his  throne  and  raising  his  hand 
to  command  silence,  said :  "  Surely  so 
strange  a  tale  has  never  fallen  upon  my 
ears  before.  Greatly  hast  thou  suffered, 
O  Abon,  at  the  hands  of  mischance,  and 
lo  !  the  hand  of  a  little  child  has  brought 
thee  to  thine  own  once  more.  Ask 
what  post  in  my  household  thou  pleasest, 
and  it  shall  be  thine,  for  thus  only 
can  the  balance  of  Justice  be  made  to 
poise." 

"  Sire,"  said  Abon,  "  I  ask  no  more 
than  to  be  made  purveyor  of  peaches  to 
the  Caliph  ;  for  I  ask  no  better  end  than 
to  live  in  my  garden  and  contemplate  the 
works  of  Allah  in  the  shade  of  the  tree 
He  has  sent  me.  This  is  all  I  ask,  save 
one  thing  more,  which  is  small." 

"  And  that  ?"  inquired  the  Caliph. 

"  Is,  sire,  that  you  spare  the  life  of  the 
man  whom  you  but  a  short  time  since 
condemned  to  death  ;  for  he,  O  Caliph, 
was  the  man  named  Cogia  Ben  Ismail  of 
whom  I  spoke  in  recounting  the  story  of 
my  past  life,  and  who  has  taught  me  first 
by  word,  and  now  by  his  miserable 
position,  that  of  all  virtues  the  most 
estimable  is  simplicity.    '    • 


VL 

For  twenty  more  years,  sire,  Abon  lived  in 
his  garden,  beloved  of  all  men,  but  mostly 
of  children.  For  the  peach  tree  attracted 
all  the  children  of  Bagdad  to  his  garden, 
partly  by  reason  of  its  delicious  fruit,  mainly 
because  of  the  enormous  stones,  which 
were  greatly  sought  after  as  playthings. 

And  there  in  his  garden  would  Abon 
sit,  surrounded  by  friends  both  old  and 
young— for  his  abstinence  in  asking  for 
no  place  at  court  made  friends  for  him  of 
all  they  whom  he  might  have  supplanted 
had  he  chosen. 

He  was  also  the  Caliph  of  all  the 
children  in  Bagdad,  and  that  post  brought 
him  more  satisfaction  than  he  had  ever 
obtained  from  the  post  of  Vizier  to  the 
real  Caliph. 

The  peach  tree  supported  him  in 
affluence,  for  the  fruit  sold  to  the  palace 
brought  him  an  income  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  yearly  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
tree  was  for  him  a  book,  ever  turning  its 
leaves  to  show  him  the  beauty  of  the 
works  of  Allah.  For  with  the  dawning  of 
the  year  it  was  robed  with  such  a  glory 
of  blossom  as  never  was  seen  before ; 
and  with  summer  came  the  setting  of  the 
fruit  and  the  maturity  of  growth  that  caUed 
to  mind  his  own  young  days ;  and  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  reminded  him  unfearfully 
of  the  fate  of  all  men,  towards  which 
he  was  fast  approaching :  a  fate  made 
beautiful  by  the  remembrance  that  the 
tree  would  be  covered  by  leaves  and 
blossoms  in  the  spring  to  come. 
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WINTER 
climb- 
ing is 
by  no  means  k 
dernier     cri     in 


mountaineering. 
Half  a  century 
ago,  or  there- 
abouts, before 
the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn  had 
ever  been  ac- 
complished, the 
daring  and  origi- 
nal idea  that  it 
might  be  easier 
when  snow- 
covered  sug- 
gested itself,  and 
had  not  bad 
weather  driven 
the  party  down 
before  any  con- 
siderable height 
was  reached,  the 
problem  of  the 
Matterhorn 
might  have  been 
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solved  there  and 
then. 

Easier  in  winter 
than  in  summer 
high  mountains 
are  not,  but, 
given  settled 
weather  and  care- 
ful climbers,  the 
risks  are  but  little 
greater  in  Janu- 
ary than  in  July. 
Much  of  the  risk 
can  be  eliminated 
before  the  travel- 
lers start  at  all ; 
for  proper  cloth- 
ing, especially 
suitable  footgear, 
should  remove  all 
possibility  of 
frost-bite.  In 
winter  both  feet 
and  hands  must 
be  kept  warm, 
and  any  one  with 
an  ordinarily 
b?^$C  circulation 
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can  do  this  if  he  chooses.  Three  pairs 
of  stockings  and  closely-fitting  cloth 
gaiters  may  form  a  bulkier  covering 
than  every 
one  would 
care  for  or 
admire ;  but 
for  myself  I 
have  found 
it  none  too 
much.  The 
boots  must 
be  large 
enough  to 
allow  the 
feet  to  be 
moved 
about  in- 
side. Gloves 
must  be 
carried  in  plenty,  so  that  when  one  pair 
is  wet  another  can  be  put  on.  Gloves 
with  divided  fingers  are  useless,  and  for 
mountaineering  the  only  kind  that  are 
practical  are  of  thick  wool  with  one  large 
pod  for  the  fingers  and  another  for  the 
thumb.  They  can  be  bought  in  any 
Alpine  centre.  Ear-flaps,  or  a  thick  silk 
scarf  tied  over  the  ears,  will  prevent  them 
from  freezing ;  and  an  occasional  pinch 
will  reassure  the  climber  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  nose. 

All  these  precautions  are  necessary  on 
exposed 
ridges  in  a 
bitter  wind, 
or  in  the 
early  morn- 
ing before 
sunrise,  but 
in  calm 
cloudle  s  s 
weather 
climbers 
will  often 
find  the  sun 
oppressively 
hot. 

When  I 
made  my 
first  winter 
a  scent, 
about 
twenty-four 
years  ago, 
very  little  had  then 
season  in  the  Alps. 


The  leading  guide. 


in   winter  resembled    the   delight  of  the 
first  actual  ascent  of  a  high  mountain. 
My  first  climbs  were  at  Chamonix ;  and 

when,  some 
years  later, 
I  made  the 
Engadine 
my  winter 
quarters,  I 
na  t  urally 
looked 
about  for  all 
the  peaks 
till  then  un- 
trodden at 
that  season. 
Zupo,  Palii 
and  Crast' 
Agiizza  I 
duly  as- 
in   winter," 


been    done   at   that 
There  was    all  the 
charm  of  pioneer  work,  and  on  a  small 
scale    the    first   ascent   of    a   great   peak 


cended   **for   the  first   time 

and  then  had  to  seek  farther  afield. 

Visible  from  the  summits  of  all  the 
the  great  Engadine  peaks  was  a  grand 
mountain  entirely  in  Italy.  It  rose  from 
a  deep  valley,  and  above  tier  upon  tier  of 
shattered  ice-fields  soared  a  delicate  knife- 
edge  of  rock  with  jagged  pinnacles  break- 
ing its  outline  here  and  there.  This  peak, 
which  seemed  always  girt  about  with 
floating  bands  of  mist,  was  the  Monte 
della  Disgrazia,  whose  summit,  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  sea-level,  had  never  felt 

the  foot  of 
man  on  its 
winter 
snows. 

Naturally, 
this  was  a 
mo  un tain 
that  I  had 
to  climb,  so 
my  guides 
and  I  con- 
sulted as  to 
the  best  plan 
of  attack. 
The  short- 
est route, 
and  the  one 
I  had  taken 
when  as- 
cending the 
Disgrazia  in 
summer, 
was  from  a  village  in  an  Italian  valley  at 
its  foot.  But  there  was  another  route  by 
the  Forno  Glacier,  much  longer  so  far  as 
the  climb  from  the  hut  to   the   top  was 
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concerned,  but  enabling  the  entire  ex- 
pedition to  be  accomplished  in  two  days 
from  headquarters — an  important  con- 
sideration when  possible  weather  changes 
are  borne  in  mind. 

We  therefore  decided  to  sleep  at  the 
Forno  hut,  ascend  the  Disgrazia  next 
day,  and  return  that  evening  either  to 
the  hut  or  possibly  even  to  St.  Moritz 
if  time  allowed. 

My  party,  in  addition  to  myself,  con- 
sisted of  the  Pontresina  guides  Martin 
Schocher  and  Schnitzler,  and  a  couple 
of  Italian  porters,  whom  we  proposed 
taking  only  as  far  as  the  hut  with  firewood 
and  provisions. 
These  two  men 
we  sent  ahead, 
with  orders  to 
make  tracks  in 
the  snow  for 
some  distance 
beyond  the  hut. 
This  labour  on 
their  part  turned 
out  to  be  in- 
valuable, as  the 
snow  was  in  bad 
condition,  and 
their  footsteps 
made  the  going 
quite  easy  for  us 
during  the  first 
two  hours  of  our 
climb. 

It  was  a  per- 
fect Engadine 
winter^s  morning 
when  we  set  out 
under  a  cloud- 
less sky  for  our 
drive  to  Maloja. 
Here  we  quitted 

the  sleigh  and  began  to  walk  up  the 
Forno  valley  towards  the  hut.  At  first 
we  had  a  rough  sleigh  track  to  help 
us,  but  before  very  long  this  ended, 
and  the  footsteps  of  our  porters  was  the 
only  sign  that  any  one  had  passed  that 
way.  The  glacier  itself  was  swept  nearly 
clear  of  snow,  and  the  wind  had  blown 
it  into  hollows  and  crevasses,  leaving  the 
ice  hummocks  smooth  and  green,  like 
the  oily  waves  of  a  dying  Atlantic  swell. 
Very  slippery  was  the  surface,  making 
our  progress  up  the  gentle  mclme  rather 
tinng.  We  reached  the  hut  m  good  time, 
cooked  our  supper,  and  went  early  to  rest. 

iL  was  a  little  before  two  the  iollowmg 


morning — February  i6th,  1896 — when 
the  guides  began  to  stir,  and  at  three 
we  were  off,  roping  purselves  before 
we  quitted  the  hut,  as  we  were  soon  to 
take  to  the  snow-covered  glacier.  There 
was  no  moon  that  night,  so  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  lanterns,  each 
guide  carrying  one,  and  thus  showing 
both  a  head  and  a  tail  light.  The  tail 
light,  after  the  habit  of  a  tail  light  on  a 
motor,  continually  went  out  when  in  a 
couple  of  hours  we  gained  the  gusty  crest 
of  the  snow-ridge  ;  and  the  head  light  was 
only  kept  burning  by  Schocher  clasping 
it  firmly  to  his  chest,  in  which  position 
it  was  not  of 
the  slightest  use 
to  any  one  else. 
The  situation 
was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one, 
and  there  were 
instants  when  I 
asked  myself 
whether  I  ^  was 
really  walking 
along  a  narrow 
snowy  crest  in 
the  dark  of  a 
winter's  morn- 
ing, feeling  for 
each  foot-hole, 
and  in  the  teeth 
of  a  gale,  for 
my  own  enjoy- 
ment. Happily 
the  wind,  though 
high,  w^as  not 
cold,  so  no 
thought  of  re- 
treat had  as  yet 
occurred  to  us. 
At  5.40,  just  as 
day  began  faintly  to  break,  we  got  to 
the  top  of  Monte  Sissone,  and  tucked 
ourselves  away  in  sheltered  holes  amongst 
the  rocks  for  breakfast.  No  more  utterly 
comfortless  meal  can  be  imagined  than 
the  first  breakfast  on  a  winter  ascent  of  a 
high  peak,  often  in  total  darkness,  always 
in  a  disagreeably  cold  atmosphere;  and 
one  is  glad  when  the  farce  is  over  and 
exercise  possible  once  more. 

A  disagreeable  feature  of  the  Disgrazia 
ft-om  the  Forno  hut  is  that  the  ascent  of 
the  Sissone  must  be  made  en  route,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  descent.  This  is  exasper- 
ating enough  in  the  early  morning,  but 
when  it  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  afternoon 
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it  becomes  trying  beyond  expression.  We 
dropped  down  nearly  two  thousand  feet, 
and  then  began  a  weary  traverse  along 
gently  inclined  snow-fields  towards  our 
peak,  which  was  still  hidden  from  us. 
The  weather  now  began  to  give  us  some 
anxiety,  for  shreds  of  wildly-flying  cloud 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  and  as  we 
rounded  a  big  rock  and  saw  the  bulky 
mass  of  the  Disgrazia,  it  became  evident 
that  more  than  half  a  gale  was  raging 
amidst  its  shattered  cliffs.  The  guides 
did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  their  advice  was 
to  go  on  for  a  little  and  then  see — tactics 


sounded ;  but  Schocher  is  not  only  a  man 
of  enormous  bodily  strength,  but  he  is 
also  a  guide  of  resource.  Seeing  that  the 
ascent  of  the  ridge  was  out  of  the  question, 
he  proposed  to  go  straight  up  the  steep 
face,  thus  keeping  in  shelter  till  quite 
near  the  top,  when  it  would  go  hard  with 
us  if  we  could  not  fight  our  way  for  the 
few  yards  that  led  to  the  highest  pinnacle. 
The  snow  on  the  face  was  rotten,  giving 
poor  hold.  The  rock  was  at  first  slabby, 
giving  none  whatever.  I  did  not  like  one 
particular  passage  at  all,  and  I  am  sure 
Schnitzler  disliked  it  quite  as  much.     As 


Midwinter  on  the  upper  anow-fieid  of  an  Engadine  peak. 


seldom  excusable  in  the  Alps,  but  invari- 
ably followed  by  us  in  the  everlasting 
doubtfulness  of  Lapland  mountain  weather 
on  subsequent  occasions.  However, 
under  the  circumstances  we  could  not 
come  to  harm,  so  having  gone  as  far  as 
was  prudent,  we  played  our  second  waiting 
card— we  sat  down  and  ate  once  more. 
On  the  plateau  we  were  warm  and 
sheltered,  but  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  ridge  we  could  see  blinding  wreaths 
of  snow  hurled  into  the  air,  and  ever- 
darkening  clouds  wrapping  the  summit 
closer  and  closer. 

I   confess  I  fully  expected  that  at  the 
end   of  our   meal   the   retreat  would   be 


for  Schocher,  once  he  had  surmounted  it 
he  stood  upright  on  a  ledge  about  an  inch 
wide  and  kept  his  gaze  ever  upward, 
planning  our  advance,  as  he  mechanically 
drew  in  the  rope.  Far  below,  at  its  other 
end,  Schnitzler  wormed  himself  slowly 
up  ;  and  I,  in  the  middle,  did  the  same, 
.heartily  wishing  myself  out  of  that  wood. 
A  real  mauvais  fas  it  proved,  but  once 
surmounted  the  rest  was  easier,  and 
eventually  we  reached  the  ruined  hut 
not  far  from  the  top. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  suffered  rather 
from  heat  than  cold,  but  we  now  paused 
a  moment  to  pull  ourselves  together  for 
the  final  struggle.     Hats  were  tied  down, 
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goggles  discarded,  the  rope  somewhat 
shortened ;  and  grasping  our  axes  and 
taking  a  deep  breath,  we  stepped  round 
the  comer  and  soon  after  into  the  full  force 
of  the  shrieking  hurricane.  In  a  moment 
we  were  white  from  head  to  fopt — veritable 
personifications  of  Christmas.  Conversa- 
tion was  impossible.  We  could  only  ad- 
vance one  byonCjlianging  on  to  the  nearest 
projection,  and  haul  at  the  rope  for  the 
next  member  of  the  party  to  advance. 
At  last  Schocher  flung  his  arm  round 
my  waist  and  seized  the  rope  at  my 
back,  giving  it  a  vigorous  tug.  By  this 
I  gathered  that  he  was  gently  persuading 
Schnitzler  to  come  on,  and  that,  as  we 
should  then  be  all  three  together,  it 
doubtless  indicated  that  we  were  at  that 
moment  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Dis- 
grazia  !  That  I  might  have  no  subsequent 
searchings   of  heart,   Schocher  presently 


pulled  me  behind 
and  yelled  with  all 
ear — "*  Stone  man !  " 
cairn  marking  _ 
the  top,  and  a 
right  welcome 
sight,  for  it  told 
us  that  we 
might  now  with 
clear  consciences 
go  down  again. 

It  was  10.35 
as  we  turned, 
and  as  quickly 
as  we  could 
safely  move   we 


a  snowy  mound, 
his  might  into  ray 
In  truth,  it  was  the 


Bad  going  In  winter. 


descended  that  vile  bit  of  ridge.  Dra- 
matically sudden  was  the  lull  when  we 
quitted  it,  and  the  delicious  sense  of  peace 
was  almost  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost 
of  our  recent  discomfort.  The  mauvais 
pas  was  less  objectionable  to  descend  than 
to  mount — as  are  most  hard  bits  of  climb- 
ing except  the  very  hardest  — and  before 
long  we  were  steadily  trotting  down  the 
glacier  to  the  spot  where  the  knapsack 
had  been  left.  The  weather  continued  to 
cloud  over,  but  the  wind  rapidly  dropped ; 
and  when  once  more  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Sissone, 
it  was  in  a  calmer  atmosphere,  from 
which  fell  big  flakes  of  snow.  The 
descent  thence  to  the  hut  was  quickly 
over,  though  for  some  time  darkness  had 
overtaken  us. 

At  6.30  p.m.  we  entered  our  quarters  of 
the  night  before,  and  surely  nothing  more 
delightfully  cosy  can  be  imagined  than  a 
commodious  club  hut  with  no  other  party 
to  share  it,  an  ample  supply  of  food  and 
firewood,  dry 
gar  ments  in 
plenty,  and  a 
successful  first- 
class  ascent  just 
accomplished. 
We  spent  that 
night  also  at 
the  Forno  hut, 
and  next  day 
in  fine  weather, 
at  our  leisure,  re- 
gained St  Moritz. 


THE  REALM  OF  LOVE* 

NOUGHT  do  I  envy  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
Or  their  wide-reaching  dominion  ; 
Richer  am  I,  for  of  priceless  worth 
Is  the  love  of  my  life,  my  minion. 

So  let  them  vie  with  the  gods  above : 

I  but  laugh,  as  I  kiss  thee  the  blither; 
Queen  of  my  heart,  o'er  our  realm  of  love 

Sets  the  sun  not,  either. 

Translated  from  the  German, 
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Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage- trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core. 

Keats. 
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ON    E 
Satur- 
day 
afternoon    in 
the      late 
autumn  I  was 
taking  a  walk 
in    the    City, 
whose  streets 
are    now    so 
still   and  de- 
serted by  all 
but  the  very 
few      who 
have  business 
there,     when 
I    chanced     to 
turn    into    a 
narrow      court, 
in      a      comer 
of    which    was 
ranged   such   a 
mass  of  flowers 
nd  fruit  as  gave 
uite    an    Italian 
low    .  to      their 
ingy     surround- 
igs,   and    for   a 
loment       made 
ne   believe  that 
ic  hot  sun  was 
lining  overhead, 
lOugh    in    truth 
chill   mist  ol> 
coming  closer  I 
?aves  of  yellow 
ipes  and  apples, 
vith  the  melons, 
e  enough  for  a 
t  a  bed  of  roses, 
oli  and  a  mass 
sses.     A  sturdy 
1  many  a  petti- 

^   V    ^u^wly  aldermanic 

)igitized  bv    1  1   i_  j 

oL*v,ij,  m\j.\,\,^,  a,o  T^ouici  nave  made 
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her  fit  spouse  for  Gog  or  Magog — presided 
over  the  rich  products  of  a  bounteous 
summer,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions  as 
I  purchased  a  modest  bloom  informed 
me,  in  the  husky  tones  of  market  women, 
that  much  of  her  stock  went  to  decorate 
the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  were  holding  their  harvest  festivals. 
I  confess  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  learn 
that  Ceres  is  still  honoured  in  our  ancient 
City,  where  I  had  thought  that  gold  alone 
was  the  single  product  of  the  earth  that 
moved  men's  imaginations  ;  and  I  went 
away  half-incredulous,  for  those  market 
dames,  though  so  fair-spoken,  are  full  of 
wiles.  I  wandered  on,  heedless  of  direc- 
tion, passing  through  dim  lanes  into 
great  broadways,  striding  through  ghostly 
echoing  entries,  emerging  again  into 
some  famous  street,  diving  down  crooked 
passages  to  be  brought  up  by  the  slimy 
steps  of  a  wharf,  to  hang  on  to  some 
rusty  chain,  and  watch  the  barges  float 
by  on  the  flood  tide ;  then  hurried  back 
into  the  thoroughfares  again,  always 
surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  that 
immense  assemblage  of  banks,  offices 
and  warehouses  which  seems  to  have  no 
end,  each  jostling  and  crowding  the  others, 
jealous  of  every  inch  of  space,  of  every 
little  gleam  of  light.  Yet  it  was  a  City 
of  the  dead,  Pluto*s  drear  domain.^  All 
have  fled,  the  teeming  week-day  throng  ; 
the  gold  lies  fallowing  deep  down  in  the 
vaults ;  for  a  few  hours  the  City  sleeps, 
and  its  streets  and  courts  and  unexi>ected 
byways  afford  a  free  exercise  ground  for 
the  i)edestrian  musing  pleasantly  oh  the 
odd  humour  of  those  who  hold  a  harvest 
festival  in  this  waste  of  bricks  and  stone. 

True,  I  have  been  seeking  some  sign  of 
them  in  my  wanderings ;  I  have  ventured 
into  ghostly  old  churches,  and  fled  before 
the  charwoman^s  broom  and  pail ;  I  have 
hung  over  ominous ,  iron  gates,  double 
padlocked ;  gazed  into  graveyards  whose 
only  growth  is  soot ;  I  have  peered  up  at 
spires  soaring  over  the  roofs  ;  but  all  in 
vain,  and  as  the  night  was  falling  I  turned 
like  \Vhittington,and  hastened  Westwards, 
to  the  brilliant  lights  and  the  crowded 
streets,  thinking  that  my  old  dame  must 
have  some  special  clients — kindly  mer- 
chants, perhaps,  who  had  gathered  plente- 
ous harvests  of  their  own,  and  wished 
to  make  an  offering  on  Ceres'  altar ;  or 
perhaps  the  men  and  women  one  sees  in 
City  Churches  in  the  roaring  weekdays, 
snatching  a  few  brief  moments  from  the 


strife  to  meditate  in  those  quiet  interiors. 
I  have  often  wondered  who  they  are  and 
why  they  come.  Some  kneel  in  silence, 
wiih  buried  heads,  others  seated  in  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  p>ews  gaze  intently 
on  cross  and  altar,  others  pace  to  and 
fro  in  the  solemn  aisle,  bent  in  thought ; 
others  I  have  seen  visibly  agitated,  mur- 
muring to  themselves  as  though,  overcome 
by  some  sudden  crisis,  they  wrestled  with 
despair,  and  envied  the  very  dead  who 
reposed  l)eneath  their  feet. 

Despite  these  doubts,  I  carried  home 
the  vision  of  that  humble  stall  ablaze  with 
autumn  tints — the  yellow  corn,  the  rosy 
apples,  the  purple  grapes,  the  crimson 
creeper,  the  russet  hues  which  had  so 
warmed  up  that  crooked  alley  ;  and,  taking 
up  a  newspaper,  found  to  my  surprise 
that  in  the  lists  of  Sunday's  services  was 
actually  included  a  Harvest  Festival  in 
Lombard  Street. 

At   the   corner  of  Wood   Street,  when  daylight 

appears. 
There  s  a  thrush   that   sings   loud— it   has  sung 

for  three  years. 
Poor   Susan    has   passM   by   the.  spot,   and   has 

heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 
*Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  !    She 

sees  ^'^ 

A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  -of  trees  ; 
Bright    volumes    of   vapour    thrqugh    Lothbury 

glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheaj>- 

side. 

So,  like  poor  Susan,  do  I  see  for  a 
moment  the  corn  waving  over  that  street 
whose  very  name  is  the  world^s  symbol  for 
untold  bullion,  and  listen  to  the  flapping 
wings  of  countless  birds  hovering  over  the 
heavy  ears,  the  song  of  the  bee,  the  soft 
sighing  'of  the  summer  wind ;  and  then 
laugh  outright,  as  the  grim  stones  of  that 
narrow  Way  arise  before  me  in  all  their 
sordid  reality. 

So  on  the  next  evening  I  set  out  on; 
my  little  expedition,  and  to  tune  myself 
into  a  country  mood  walked  across  the 
Parks,  keeping  to  the  less  frequented 
paths.  Here  in  many  a  quiet  grove 
chill  Auturhn'  holds  her  court ;  even  in 
the  dusk  I  could  see  the  leaves  falling 
silently  to  the  earthy  tracing  the  pattern 
of  the  parent  bough  upon  the  turf;  then 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  would  stir  them 
into  motion,  and  they  danced  many  a 
circling  measure  round  the  trunk  to  the 
melancholy  chant  of  the  creaking  limbs. 
1    strode   on    through    these    scenes   of 
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death  and  decay,  welcomed  the  lights 
which  cluster  about  Westminster  and  the 
Parliament  Houses,  greeted  the  moving 
throng  which  gathers  here  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  on  the  Embankment  met  the 
fresh  breezes  blowing  up  the  river  from 
over  the  sea  and  the  marshes. 

St.  Paul's  clock  was  striking  seven 
when  I  passed  under  the  railway  bridge 
which  crosses  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and 
I  was  hurrying  on,  when  I  found  myself 
amongst  a  line  of  men  and  women  who 
came  trooping  down  Godliman  Street — 
what  quaint  old  names  one  finds  in  the 
City !  —and  were  evidently  making  for 
some  common  rendezvous.  It  was  a 
church  which  I  had  never  noticed  before, 
over  whose  porch  hung  a  great  lamp 
which  poured  out  a  stream  of  light  upon 
the  pavement ;  and  pausing  for  a  moment, 
I  read  a  notice  announcing  a  Harvest 
Festival.  So  I,  too,  forgetting  all  about- 
Lombard  Street,  followed  up  a  steep 
flight  of  stone  steps,  crossed  a  little 
plateau,  once  a  garden  or  graveyard,  I 
supposed,  and  passed  with  the  rest  under 
the  porch  into  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Cole  Abbey. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression 
the  first  sight  of  that  beautiful  interior 
made  upon  me,  coming  out  of  the  night, 
chilled  by  the  autumn  air,  and  a  little 
depressed  by  the  thought  that  I  should 
have  to  spend  my  evening  in  some  sombre 
old  place  in  the  company  of  half  a  dozen 
charwomen,  who,  I  had  always  been  told 
with  a  shrug,  composed  the  congregations 
of  the  City  churches.  Why  should  we 
laugh  at  charwomen  ?  Have  they  not 
souls,  too,  poor  germicides,  who  keep 
the  world  clean  for  us,  and  lay  our  fires, 
and  wash  away  the  day's  blacks  from  our 
offices  ?  They  are  believed  to  haunt  the 
City  churches,  I  suppose,— as  the  resting 
actor  goes  to  the  play,  and  the  'bus-man 
on  his  day  of  rest  takes  a  ride  behind 
a  fellow-driver, — because  they  must  be 
amongst  the  dust  and  ashes  even  on  the 
Sabbath.  They  have  done  their  work  like 
good  and  faithful  servants  in  St.  Nicholas' ! 
I  seemed  to  be  in  some  beautiful  old 
hall  lit  up  in  honour  of  a  King,  a  large 
chamber  of  graceful  proportions  hung 
round  with  gay  flowers,  with  yellow  walls 
relieved  by  a  high  dado  of  old  oak  panels 
from  which  spring  black  pilasters,  their 
rich  hues  fully  revealed  by  the  electric 
lights  hanging  from  a  ceiling  touched  with 
gold  and  ornament.     There  was  not  one 


dark  comer,  although  the  Western  end 
was  filled  by  one  of  those  organ  screens 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  City  churches, 
of  oak  almost  black  with  age,  highly 
polished,  festooned  with  rich  carving,  the 
very  aspect  of  which  seems  to  cast  a  grave 
tranquillity  over  all.  The  organist  was 
playing  some  voluntary  as  I  entered,  and 
to  its  sweet  notes  I  was  led  to  one  of  the 
few  empty  places,  in  a  pew  by  a  lectern 
covered  with  some  rich  embroidery,  and 
having  composed  myself,  I  began  to  look 
about  me  before  the  evening  prayers  were 
begun.  Before  me  was  the  altar,  fashioned 
of  that  same  old  oak,  its  centre  filled  by 
a  picture  in  mosaics,  scintillating  in 
the  soft  light  of  six  tall  candles  which 
stood  upon  the  table;  an  exquisite  little 
Italian  prie-dieu^  some  quaint  old  chairs, 
and  a  fine  old  oak  pulpit  filled  the  rest 
of  the  space.  Over  all  hung  the  scent 
of  flowers,  of  com,  of  new-baked  bread, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If  I  had 
seen  bees  and  birds  flitting  hither  and 
thither  it  would  not  have  surprised  me, 
and  I  daresay  many  a  city  sparrow,  with 
sooty  feathers  and  muddy  feet,  had 
pecked  with  impatient  beak  at  the  windows, 
tantalised  by  the  sight  of  all  these  good 
things.  Grapes  and  blossoms  and  tender 
green  leaves  almost  hid  the  ancient  pulpit ; 
the  dark  panels  glowed  with  colour ;  even 
the  dusty  tablets — sacred  to  the  memory 
of  City  worthies — which  hung  upon  the 
wall  had  not  been  forgotten.  None  can 
lay  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  old 
citizens,  for  time's  revolutions  have  long 
since  swept  most  of  them  away :  ever  in 
the  very  news-sheet  in  which  I  had  sought 
for  my  Harvest  Festival,  I  saw  amongst 
the  advertisements  a  legal  notice  stating 
that  the  bones  in  the  vaults  of  another 
City  church  were  about  to  be  re-interred 
in  an  outlying  cemetery,  friends  mingling 
with  enemies,  the  rich  with  the  poor, 
the  proud  with  the  lowly,  until  London 
overwhelms  them  once  again.  Let  us 
pray  that  they  may  be  dust  by  then  ! 

So,  after  all,  they  hold  Harvest  Festivals 
in  the  City ;  my  many-petticoated  market- 
woman  spoke  the  truth ;  and  in  place  of 
the  half-dozen  charwomen  I  had  expected 
to  see,  I  found  a  church  so  crowded  that 
seats  were  brought  into  the  aisle  for  the 
late  arrivals  ;  and,  without  entering  into 
details  which  would  be  unseemly,  I  may 
say  that  the  gay  attire  of  the  ladies  was 
never  earned  by  broom  and  pail,  and 
that   an   air  of    comfort    and   prosperity 
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prevailed.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  service  had  at- 
tracted so  large  a  congregation,  and  yet 
I  seemed  to  detect  a  note  of  fellowship 
which  puzzled  me  :  smiles  wafted  across 
the  pews,  heads  nodded,  little  kindly 
attentions  exchanged,  and  so  forth  ;  for  I 
knew  well  that  against  the  very  walls  of 
St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  were  piled  up 
the  towering  warehouses  of  Mammon, 
and  that  all  traces  of  what  we  call  a 
Parish  lay  beneath  them  ;  all  are  gone — 
quaint  old  houses,  trim  gardens,  quiet 
courts,  even  the  very  graveyard.  But 
my  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  the  choir  and  the  priest, 
who  walked  up  the  aisle  preceded  by  a 
gleaming  processional  cross  held  on  high. 

It  was  the  simplest  service  that  followed, 
in  which  all  joined  with  heartiness  and 
all  sincerity ;  just  evensong,  a  beautiful 
word  which  to-night,  when  surrounded  by 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  wafts  us  away 
from  crowded  cities,  and  suggests  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  last  notes  of  the 
birds,  the  glitter  of  the  rising  stars,  the 
shadows  of  the  night  falling  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  holy  evening-time  when 
mankind  is  softened.  The  familiar  words 
sound  in  the  ear  with  a  fuller  meaning ; 
the  sheaves  by  the  altar,  the  grapes 
hanging  from  the  pulpit,  the  loaves  of 
bread  upon  the  credence  table,  are  visible 
to  all,  and  we  need  not  the  Psalmist  to 
call  upon  us  to  praise  the  Lord,  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things,  who  maketh  the  clouds 
His  chariot,  who  watereth  the  hills  from 
above,  who  causeth  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  food,  and  wine  that  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  men,  bread  to  strengthen 
man's  heart.  Through  Psalm  and  hymn 
and  sermon  runs  the  same  grateful  note, 
and  I  see  not  one  pinched  face  or  hungry 
eye  to  damp  the  festive  rites.  Yet  not 
far  away  are  places  where  it  would  be 
cruel  mockery  to  expose  such  a  plenteous 
store  ;  where  those  abide  whose  lives  are 
one  long  winter,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  ever 
sowing  and  never  reaping,  and  whose 
only  crop  is  care  and  sorrow. 

How  many  phases  has  the  Harvest 
theme !  But  it  is  not  the  season  of 
decay,  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  but  the 
cheerful  side  of  autumn,  that  we  are  cele- 
brating to-night  in  this  old  church,  aglow 
with  light  and  the  flaunting  hues  of 
summer  ;  so  let  us  banish  such  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  listen  to  the  immortal  song 
of  praise  which  the  choir  is  singing  so 


beautifully  to  the  roUmg  accompaniment 
of  that  black  old  organ,  whose  notes  have 
thrilled  generations  of  London's  citizens. 
Evensong  is  over,  the  preacher  has  taken 
off  his  vestments,  and,  the  congregation 
having  had  its  turn,  it  is  now  for  the  trained 
singers  to  show  their  powers.  Air  and 
recitative,  chorus,  one  follows  the  other; 
and  leaning  back  in  my  comer  I  drink 
in  the  sweet  sounds,  and  picture  in  my 
mind  the  quaint  figures  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  once  sat  in  these  oak  pews. 

He  must  have  been  a  stately  alderman 
who  occupied  that  seat  just  below  the 
pulpit,  where  he  bore  the  full  brunt  of 
the  preacher's  eloquence,  for  rising  above 
it  at  one  corner  is  a  sword-rest  of  wrought 
iron,  richly  decorated  with  a  crown  and 
heraldic  emblems,  on  which  the  remains 
of  paint  and  gold  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Those  oak  chairs  by  the  altar  rails  have 
a  truly  venerable  air ;  even  a  gallant  of 
the  Restoration  would  not  have  despised 
them,  and  I  daresay  they  have  not 
always  been  in  such  a  holy  place.  That 
brass  lamp  moulded  in  such  exquisite 
fashion,  which  hangs  over  the  chancel, 
is  surely  spoil  from  Italy ;  that  dainty 
prie-dieuy  too — nay,  the  very  altar-piece, 
a  curving  triptych — has  a  strangely  Italian 
look ;  my  wandering  eyes  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  golden  cherubs  sup- 
porting a  cross  which  surmounts  it  I 
twist  my  neck,  and  see  a  golden-faced 
clock  staring  boldly  at  the  preacher — to 
remind  him,  I  suppose,  of  the  passing 
hour.  I  see  a  font,  too,  wonderfully 
carved  and  shaped,  whose  lid  hangs  by  a 
chain — strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  often 
used ;  the  stern  and  stately  pews  beneath 
the  organ  must  have  been  places  of 
honour ;  a  noble  Lion  and  Unicorn  rear 
their  crests  over  the  door;  and  so  my 
eyes  w^ander  round  the  church  till  they 
rest  on  a  tablet  which  bears  the  names 
of  the  benefactors  who  left  moneys  to 
St.  Nicholas,  and  read  the  legend  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  rebuilt  the  church  after 
the  Fire  of  London. 

We  are  on  historic  ground,  indeed, 
which  more  than  any  towering  Monu- 
ment carries  us  back  to  that  fatal 
Sunday  night  in  the  September  of  1666 
w^hen  the  oven  of  the  royal  baker  in 
Pudding  Lane  started  the  flames  that 
swept  the  City  from  Billingsgate  to  the 
Temple,  that  devoured  thousands  of 
those  crooked  old  houses,  came  roaring 
into   the   ancient  churches,  set  the  very 
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Thames  ablaze,  and  drove  out  the  poor 
distracted  citizens  before  it,  under  a  sky 
like  the  top  of  a  living  oven,  half  choked 
with  lurid  smoke,  with  the  din  and  dust 
of  the  falling  ruins  in  their  ears.  Never 
was  such  a  holocaust ;  but  a  new  London 
arose   at   the   call   of  that  great  master- 


houses  of  Billingsgate,  and  at  that  time  used 
as  a  school.  Ungrateful,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  City  which  owes  him  its  cathedral 
and  its  exquisite  towers  and  steeples,  and 
has  not  erected  his  effigy  for  men  to  look 
upon  him  as  they  stem  the  throng  ! 
The  gold-faced  clock  said  that  it  was 


The  old  font. 


builder,  whose  genius  could  soar  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  yet  was  not  too  proud  to  give 
us  this  beautiful  little  chamber-like  church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Not  long  ago  the  house 
he  occupied  was  still  standing :  a  fine, 
many-chambered,  square  old  mansion, 
literally  imbedded  amidst  the  dark  fish- 


nine  o'clock  ;  the  last  notes  of  the  music 
died  away,  the  people  bent  for  a  moment 
in  prayer,  and  the  church  began  to  empty 
fast.  I  lingered  to  admire  the  old  furni- 
ture, when  I  heard  a  footstep  approaching, 
I  thought,  to  admonish  me.  It  was  the 
preacher,  who,  though  hejwus^^jdvQ  been 
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weary  with  many  services,  gave  me  a 
pleasant  welcome,  and  was  good  enough 
to  invite  me  into  his  vestry,  a  small 
panelled  chamber,  which  carried  one 
back  to  the  days  of  Pepys.  I  sat  in  one 
of  Wren's  own  chairs,  whilst  the  Rector, 
Mr.  Kelly,  took  another,  and  told  me 
about  his  congregation,  which  was  re- 
cruited, I  found,  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  London.  "  Indeed,"  he  laughed,  **  I 
often  call  myself  a  congregational  minister, 
for  the  manner  of  our  services  is  settled 
by  a  Church  Council,  of  which,  of  course, 
1  am  a  member."  It  seemed  a  truly 
liberal  principle,  and  I  easily  understood 
why  St.  Nicholas  is  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  rector  possesses  a  beautiful  cope  and 
chasuble  ;  they  are  of  great  value,  of  great 
age,  and  were  given  to  him  by  some 
friends  in  Florence;  they  are  the  rol)es 
of  the  Church  which  sanctions  their  use  ; 
they  are  exquisite  things  in  themselves, 
they  possess  many  religious  associations, 
and  he  would  like  to  wear  them  in  his 
celebrations;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  might  think  they  savoured 
of  Rome — as  indeed  they  do,  for  dresses 
and  cloaks  of  the  same  fashion  were  the 
ordinary  wear  of  the  Roman  citizen ; 
their  history  is  told  in  the  form  of  a 
pleasant  little  historical  lecture,  and  the 
Council  at  once  agrees  to  their  use  in 
its  services.  Thus  peace  reigns.  Music 
again  is  a  feature  of  the  services,  but  you 
have  seen  that  the  recitals  and  the  more 
elaborate  pieces  are  kept  apart  from  the 
ordinary  service,  so  that,  by  a  simple 
division,  everybody  is  satisfied — Mr. 
Hodge,  the  organist,  and  his  admirable 
choir,  and  the  congregation.  There  is  a 
certain  club,  too,  close  by,  founded  for 
workers  in  the  City  by  the  late  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  the  former  rector,  whose 
name  is  venerated  here,  and  whose 
members  form  a  nucleus  for  the  Sunday 
gatherings.  "Some  call  it  a  *  homey ' 
service,  others  tell  me  that  Wren's  church 
inspires  them ;  every  one  can  hear,  for  it 
is  but  a  chamber,  and  so  you  see  we  are 
a  happy  family.  The  font  you  admire 
is  not  an  ornament,  I  assure  you — it  is 
often  used;  there  are  many  marriages 
here  in  our  old  church,  and  we  do  not 
depend  upon  Autumn  Festivals  for  a 
full  congregation  " — so  said  the  Rector, 
smiling,  as  I  bade  him  good  night ;  and 
I  have  mentioned  these  little  details  of 
Church  Government,  thinking  they  may 
be  of  interest. 


When  I  got  home  to  my  quiet  room, 
and  the  glamour  of  vestments,  lights  and 
music,  and  cheerful  faces,  had  vanished 
like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  amongst  my  posses- 
sions a  flail  which  I  had  bought  for  a  few 
pence  from  a  fine  old  peasant,  who  was 
threshing  out  the  com  with  it  in  an  ancient 
barn  so  like  a  church  that  you  could  have 
worshipped  in  it.  I  took  it  out  of  a 
cupboard  and  examined  it  with  a  new 
interest,  stirred  by  the  harvest  songs  I 
had  been  hearing.  For  thousands  of 
years,  I  suppose,  the  flail  has  never 
changed  in  shape :  two  bits  of  ihom- 
wood  joined  by  a  leather  hinge,  one  the 
handle,  the  other  polished  white  and 
smooth  by  the  grain  ;  but  now  it  is  rather 
a  curiosity,  for  the  hum  and  whirr  of  the 
engine  is  heard  over  all  the  land. 

What  labour  that  poor  implement  had 
done  I  And  its  old  master,  gnarled  and 
grizzled  by  the  wind  and  sun,  a  veritable 
patriarch,  wiih  bowed  back,  face  burnt 
brown,  neck  deeply  furrowed  by  the  plough 
of  time, — there  must  be  some  magic  in 
the  flail,  for  as  it  lay  upon  the  table  I  saw 
him  once  again,  knee-deep  in  straw  and 
grain,  wheeling  it  round  his  head  and 
smiting  the  new-cut  stalks  with  a  vigour 
that  made  the  sweat  pour  off"  him.  Again 
I  saw  him  coming  one  brilliant  Sunday 
morning  to  the  Harvest  Festival  in 
the  village  church,  an  ancient  Norman 
structure  with  rounded  piers  and  noble 
arches,  followed  by  a  quiverful  of  sturdy 
grandchildren,  each  carrying  a  little  posy 
of  wild  flowers  in .  their  hands,  whilst  he 
himself  bore  a  sheaf  of  wheat  under  his 
arm.  Farmers,  shepherds,  peasants — the 
labouring  hind  of  all  degrees — the  church 
was  filled  with  them.  It  is  such  as  they 
who  know  to  its  full  the  meaning  erf 
a  bounteous  harvest,  and  none  eye  the 
heavens  so  anxiously.  It  is  the  book  erf 
books  to  them,  in  which  they  read  signs 
and  portents  that  to  us  dwellers  in  great 
cities,  poor  sicklied  middlemen,  are  but 
so  much  Greek.  We  turn  a  tap,  and 
the  water  flows ;  we  touch  a  bell,  and  lo  ! 
the  genius  of  the  wire  lays  at  our  feet 
all  that  maketh  the  heart  of  man  glad, 
I  will  hang  my  ancient  flail  on  the  wall  to 
chasten  indulgence  and  to  keep  in  mind 
my  patriarch.     His  is  the  toil,  for — 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees^ 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  brought  with  ease. 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  unused  to  toil, 
Should  exercise  with  pains  the  grudging  solL 


The  vestry. 
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WHEN  THE  WORLD^S  ASLEER 

BY  A.   ST.   JOHN   ADCOCK. 

WHEN  the  day  is  past  and  ended,  and  the  daily  tasks  that  men  did 
Have  been  laid  aside  unfinished  till  the  dawn  that  comes  too  soon, 
Children,  then  it  is  the  playtime  of  whatever  slept  by  daytime, 

And  the  people  of  the  darkness  wake  and  live  beneath  the  moon  ; 
All  day,  every  day  in  London,  till  they  get  what  they've  begun  done, 

Busy  workers  fill  the  City,  hurrying  daily  to  and  fro. 
But  when  night  is  there,  thereafter,  oh,  the  ghostly  sighs  and  laughter 

Of  the  folks  who  throng  the  streets  and  leave  no  footprints  where  they  go  ! 

While  the  moon  and  the  lamps  are  alight, 
Ajid  there's  none  to  look  on  at  the  sight, 

Oh,  what  doings  begin 

When  the  world  has  gone-  in. 
And  the  sun  has  gone  out  for  the  night ! 

For  the  ghosts  of  all  the  fancies,  all  the  dreamings  and  romances. 

That  throughout  the  day  were  penned  up  in  the  busy  brains  of  men, 
Climb  or  break  their  high  or  low  pen  and  escape  into  the  open 

And  become  as  good  as  real  in  the  quiet  City  then ; 
And  the  statues  staid  and  solemn  drop  from  pedestal  and  column, 

Stretch  their  stiffened  limbs,  and  live  and  walk  and  talk,  like  me  and  you, 
And  the  pictures  from  the  hoardings,  tired  of  lodging  on  their  boardings, 

Move  among  them,  loving,  hating,  just  as  daylight  mortals  do. 

And,  as  mists  that  from  the  sea  rose,  loving  heroines  and  heroes 

Who  are  all  day  shut  in  volumes  put  away  on  dusty  shelves. 
Youths  and  maidens,  happy  lovers,  blithely  breaking  from  their  covers, 

Meet,  and  baffle  dreadful  villains  who  are  roaming  like  themselves  ; 
Fays  whose  home  for  evermore  is  in  the  realm  of  fairy  stories, 

Gnomes  and  elves,  and  little  people  who  have  made  us  laugh  and  weep, 
Dreams  that  are  but  empty  seeming  until  we  ourselves  are  dreaming. 

Come  to  life  and  fill  the  City  when  the  world  is  all  asleep. 

When  the  moon  and  the  lamps  are  alight, 
And  there's  none  to  look  on  at  the  sight, 

Oh,  what  wonders  begin 

When  the  world  has  gone  in, 
And  the  sun  has  gone  out  for  the  night !  ^  . 
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^HERE  were  a  good  many  of  us 
gathered  together  in  the  smoking- 
room.  It  was  the  hour  of  tea 
and  gossip,  and  then  some  one  suggested 
that  the  electric  Hghts  should  be  turned 
off  and  that  we  should  tell  ghost  stories. 

So  we  gathered   round  the  fire — host, 
hostess,  and  the  Christmas  party — and  the 
supernatural  held  sway.    There  were  some 
good  stories  told,  I 
remember ;  some  of 
the   girls   began    to 
look  nervously  over 
their  shoulders,  and 
to  think  of  the  long 
passage    to   be   pre- 
sently   traversed    to 
their  rooms. 

Then  the  tired 
looking  little  woman 
in  grey*  sitting  back 
in  the  corner,  spoke. 
She  had  a  pleasant, 
sad  face,  and  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  our 
host's.  Some  one 
had  mentioned 
dreams,  rather  scoff- 
ing at  any  belief  in 
them. 

**  I  myself  know 
of  a  very  strange 
dream  experience," 
she  said,  rather  diffi- 
dently. 

We  all  pressed 
her  to  tell  it.  It 
did   not   seem   very 


easy  for  her  to  begin.     She  had  a  very 

low,  gentle  voice. 

"  It   was    a   friend   of  mine,   and   her 

mother.     They  lived   alone   in   a  dreary 

little  house  in  a  country  town.     It  is  long 

ago." 

She  stopped,  as  if  to  be  questioned,  but 

no  one  spoke. 

"  They  were  the  only  two  left  of  a  large 
family.  The  father, 
a  clergyman,  was 
dead,  and  the  sons 
married  or  abroad. 
There  were  no  other 
daughters  ;  the 
mother  was  very 
dependent  on  the 
girl,  being  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid. 
They  were  very 
poor." 

One  of  the  girls  of 
the  party  inter- 
rupted :  **  What  was 
your  friend's  name?" 
she  asked. 

The  little  woman 
in  grey  gazed  into 
the  fire  before  an- 
swering.  She 
seemed  to  be  seeing 
people  and  things 
we  could  not. 

"Marian,"  she 
said  presently. 

Some  one's  chair 
creaked  noisily.  It 
was   the  tall  man'S) 


'/  myself  know  of  a  uery  strange 
dream  experience.'  " 
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with  the  sunburnt  face,  who  had  lately 
come  back  from  Austrah'a.  He  had 
only  arrived  last  night,  and  we  none  of 


but  she  did  not  tell  her  mother;  she 
would  say  she  was  making  something  for 
herself.     But  it  was  something  she  never 


"Ellen,"  she  said  to  me  suddenly,    'I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  strange.' 


us  knew  him.  But  I  rather  liked  his 
face. 

She,  the  story-teller,  went  on,  in  her 
quiet,  even  tones  : 

"  Though  they  were  so  dependent  on 
each  other,  I  don't  think  that  those  two 
were  so  drawn  together  as  many  mothers 
and  daughters  are.  I  don't  mean,"  she 
added  quickly,  "  that  they  were  not  very 
fond  of  each  other,  but  there  was  none 
of  that  perfectly  open  affection  that  sp 
often  exists  between  two  lonely  people. 
No  one  could  have  been  a  better  daughter 
than  Marian.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little 
cold,  a  little  undemonstrative.  I  think 
they  did  not  really  understand  one 
another. 

"  They  were  poor,  but  very  proud.  The 
mother  insisted  on  keeping  a  little  maid 
to  do  the  rough  work,  and  spare  Marian's 
hands.  She  had  such  white  hands,  had 
Marian.  But  they  were  terribly  ham- 
pered. Presently  Marian  took  to  making 
blouses  and  things  for  a  shop  in  the  town, 


wore.     And  her  mother  asked  no  ques> 
tions.     Perhaps  she  guessed. 

**  I  used  often  to  go  to  their  tiny  house. 
My  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
we  would  sometimes  ask  them  to  dinner 
or  tea.     But  they  seldom  came.     I  think 

:  they  were  too  proud  for  one-sided  hospi- 

.  tality." 

-     She  paused  a  moment,  and  again  looked 

'  into  the  fire.  I,  too,  seemed  to  see  the 
girl  making  the  blouses  she  never  wore, 
and  the  mother  who  asked  no  questions. 
The  gentle  voice  went  on  : 

"And  now  the  dream  part  comes.  I 
went,  one  June  afternoon,  to  fetch  Marian 
for  a  walk.  We  went — I  remember  it  so 
well— out  of  the  town  into  the  woods 
above.  I  can  see  her  now.  She  had 
very  pretty  pale  gold  hair ;  people  called 
her  colourless,  but  I  thought  her  lovely. 
She  was  wearing  a  pink  cotton  dress,  and 
had  pinned  a  pink  rose  into  the  front  of 
it.     \Ve  sat  down  in  the  woods. 

"  *  Ellen,'  she   said  to   me,    suddenly. 
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*  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  strange. 
I  have  had  a  dream,  the  same  dream,  for 
a  fortnight,  not  every  night,  but  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days.' 

**  And  then  she  told  it  me.  She  dreamed 
she  was  in  a  house  she  had  never  been  in 
before,  a  large,  spacious  house  with  big 
rooms  and  a  huge  staircase.  It  was 
luxuriously  furnished,  but  it  was  empty. 
Appallingly  empty,  Marian  said  ;  and  she 
always  found  herself,  in  her  dream,  in  the 
hall,  and  then  she  would  start  searching 
the  house,  up  and  down,  always  seeking 
for  some  one.  It  was  not  an  aimless 
search,  but  a  definite  seeking  for  some 
one  person,  but  whom  she  did  not  know. 
And  this  had  happened  many  times,  and 
the  intense  loneliness  of  the  house  was 
beginning  to  frighten  her." 

Some  coals  dropped  noisily  into  the 
grate,  and  one  of  the  younger  girls 
shivered  involuntarily.  The  big  man  in 
the  wicker-chair  again  moved  in  it  noisily. 

"Marian    was,    I    could 
really  nervous,  so   I  made 
whole   thing ;   but,  during  I 
days,  when    I  did  not  see 
thought  of  that  strange   dr^ 
hers.     And  then  she  wrote, 
go  to  tea  that  day.     It  was  i 
note,  with  a  word  misspelt 
never    known    Marian   to   i 
before.     So  I  went.     I  foui 
work  on   a  wonderful   lace 
some  delicate   mauve   ribb( 
could  not  help  thinking  how 
have   become    herself.      Sh 
not  put  her   work   away   w 
came   in,   but   sewed  on 
busily,   a   bright   spot   of 
colour  in  each  cheek.     It 
was    not   until    after    tea 
that  they  told  me.     Then 
Marian  spoke : 

"  *  You  remember,'  she 
said,  still  sewing  busily, 
*my  dream  I  told  you 
of?' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  rather 
wondering  to  hear  her 
mention  it  before  her 
mother. 

***Well,'  went  on 
Marian,  her  eyes  begin- 
ning to  have  rather  a 
distressful  look,  *  I  can- 
not understand  it.  For 
mother  has  that  dream 
too. 


Some  one  drew  in  their  breath  sharply, 
but  the  little  woman  in  grey  did  not 
pause. 

"It  seemed  that  Marian's  mother  had 
had  the  same  dream  as  her  daughter  in 
every  respect.  The  empty,  well-furnished 
house,  the  perpetual  seeking  for  some  one, 
and  the  appalling  feeling  of  loneliness. 
She  had  told  Marian  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  girl  had  told  me,  the  want  of  a 
friend  to  sympathise — to  explain.  And 
this  I  could  not  do.  I  looked  at  Marian's 
mother,  a  little  querulous  woman,  with 
faded  hair — Marian's  would  be  like  it 
some  day.  She  was  looking  at  me  rather 
curiously.  "We  have  had  the  same 
dream  on  the  same  nights,"  she  said, 
clasping  one  hand  over  the  other  nervously. 
She  wore  some  very  fine  rings,  which  no 
poverty  would  have  induced  her  to  part 
with.  "  We  are  both  in  the  same  house, 
seeking  for  some  one,  and  we  cannot  find 
them." 


" '  Has  It  eoer  occurred  to  you  who 
it  la  you  are  seeking  In  your  Dream  House?"* 
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they  were  both  so  frightened.  It  was 
just  an  empty  house."  But  she  did  not 
speak  convincingly. 

The  older  woman  shook  her  head. 
"  But  that  is  just  what  it  was  not,"  she 
answered,  in  those  gentle,  insistent  tones — 
"  just  an  empty  house.  That  might  have 
been  lonely,  but  not  necessarily  frightening. 
It  was  the  feeling  that  they  were  not 
exactly  alone,  but  that  some  invisible 
person  was  eluding  them,  that  gave  them 
that  undefinable  fear." 

The  girl  did  not  answer;  she  was 
sitting  on  a  footstool  at  my  feet,  and 
crept  a  little  closer. 

"  I  suppose  some  people  would  have 
argued  with  Marian  and  her  mother  that 
dreams  were  all  nonsense,  but  they  have 
never  seemed  so  to  me.  We  talked  it 
over.  Each  wrote  down,  at  my  suggestion, 
an  exact  description  of  their  *  Dream 
House '  in  every  detail ;  and  each  tallied, 
to  the  very  subjects  of  the  pictures  on 
the  walls.  I  have  the  descriptions  now. 
Then,  by  my  advice, — and  they  seemed 
to  lean  on  what  I  said, — we  spoke  of  it 
no  more.  I  could  see  ihey  were  both 
nervoifs,  alid  was  glad  to  think  that  in  a 
few  days  they  would  be  going  away  for 
their  little  annual  Jioliday. 

**  I  did  not  see  them  again  for  three 
weeks.  Then  I  heard  that  they  had 
returned,  and  went  round  to  the  house. 
Both  looked  marvellously  better.  Marian's 
cheeks  had  a  little  colour  in  them. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  dream  ;  I 
hoped  they  had  forgotten.  But  I  thought 
they  seemed  more  to  each  other,  more 
drawn  together  than  formerly." 

Again  a  little  pause.  I  wished  the 
man  in  the  wicker  chair  had  chosen  a  less 
noisy  seat ;  he  seemed  such  a  restless 
person. 

"  I  wondered  why  Marian  looked  so 
happy,  and  put  it  down  to  the  change. 
But  the  next  day  she  told  me.  She  had 
met  a  man  at  the  little  seaside  place 
where  they  had  been  staying,  and  had 
become  engaged  to  him.  He  was  the 
friend  of  a  friend  of  theirs.  And  he  was 
coming  to-morrow,  to  stay.  It  would 
have  been  heartless  to  have  said  anything 
to  damp  Marian's  joy,  but  my  flither 
agreed  with  me,  when  I  went  home,  that 
it  seemed  a  little  hurried  But  when  he 
came  we  all  liked  him,  and  he  seemed 
devoted  to  Marian.  He  was  an  engineer, 
and  had  business  up  in  the  North. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  date  of  their 


marriage.  I  asked  Marian  once,  but  she 
said  hurriedly,  *  Oh,  nothing  is  settled 
.  yet ! '  so  I  said  no  more.  And  after  ten 
days  he  went  away.  Marian  settled  down 
again  to  her  blouses,  still  with  that 
wonderful  look  of  hope  on  her  face.  I 
prayed  that  it  might  last.  She  had  long 
letters  from  him.  And  two  months  went 
by." 

"  What  was  the  man's  name?"  I  asked. 
I  do  not  know  what  prompted  me,  and  I 
felt  sorry  directly  the  words  were  said : 
they  seemed,  somehow,  an  impertinence. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment, 
"  Henry  was  his  name,"  she  said ;  "  Marian 
called  him  Harry,  but  Henry  was  his 
name.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  with 
an  odd  scar  on  his  right  cheek.  It  came 
from  an  accident  in  the  engine  works. 

"And  presently  the  dreams  began 
again,  and  Marian  and  her  mother  began 
to  have  that  startled  look  which  p>eople 
get  when  they  fear  something,  but  do  not 
quite  know  what. 

"  One  day  a  sudden  thought  came  to 
me.  They  had  come  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  on  one  of  their  rare  visits.  We  were 
alone  in  the-  drawing-room.  *  Marian,'  I 
said,  *  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  who  it 
is  you  are  seeking  in  your  Dream  House  ? ' 

"  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  ;  they 
had  a  puzzled,  sad  look.  I  wondered  if 
she  was  worried  over — other  things.  She 
had  said  nothing  to  me. 

"*No,'  she  answered,  listlessly:  'at 
least,  I  have  thought,  but  I  have  no  clue.' 

"  *  I  believe,'  I  said,  as  earnestly  as  I 
could,  *that  in>'/7«r  Dream  House,  Marian, 
you  are  looking  for  your  mother,  and  she, 
in  hers,  for  you.' 

"  It  was  odd  how  this  view  seemed 
instantly  to  comfort  them.  We  talked  on 
awhile,  and  then  they  said  they  must  go. 

"  *  I  don't  mind,  now  that  I  feel  that  1 
am  only  looking  for  Marian,*  said  her 
'  mother.     She  looked  at  her  lovingly. 

"  I  hey  waved  to  me  as  I  stood  at  the 

;  gate  \vtitching  them  down  the  road.     The 

.sun,  which    brought   out   the   colour   on 

Marian's  pale  hair,  showed  how  rusty  was 

the  black  of  her  mother's  mantle.     But  it 

had  been  a  smart  garment  once. 

"  I  asked  Marian  a  few  days  later  if  she 
still  dreamed  the  dream. 

"  *  Oh  yes,'  she  said.  *  I  never  expect 
to  do  anything  else  now.  And  you  are 
right,  Ellen :  it  is  mother  I  am  seeking  in 
that  house.     I  seem  to  know  it  now.' 

"  I  had  learnt  by  this  time  the  useless- 
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ness  of  trying  to  talk  of  the  Dream  House 
as  unreal.  For  it  existed.  And  so  I  said 
gently,  *You  will  meet  in  the  Dream 
House  some  day,  Marian.' 

"  I  cannot  forget  the  look  of  pain  and 
horror  that  came  over  her  face.  *  Oh, 
don't  say  that ! '  she  said  earnestly. 

"  And  I  found  that  she  believed,  and 


day  for  a  couple  of  nights.  He  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  dream,  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  reason  Marian  out  of  her  fears. 
Hut  he  came  and  left,  and  I  did  not  see 
him.  Only  Marian,  wild-eyed  and  haggard, 
came  up  to  see  me.  *  Harry  has  gone  ! ' 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  my 
friend's.     And  then  she  told  me  that  he 


'/  saw  clearly  Marian  sitting  up  in  bed,   her  eyes  wide  open  and  unseeing.' 


no  argument  could  convince  her  to  the 
contrary,  that  when  she  and  her  mother 
.did  meet  in  the  Dream  House  it  would 
mean  calamity.  *  Only  one  power  can 
bring  us  together  there,'  she  whispered, 
*and  that  is— Death.' 

"  I  left  her,  feeling  depressed.  I  was 
glad  that  Henry— for  so  she  insisted  I 
should  call   him— was  coming   the    next 


had  wanted  her  to  marry  him  at  once  and 
go  al)road.  He  had  the  offer  of  a  good 
post  in  Australia.  Presently  they  would 
make  a  home  for  her  mother  ;  but  for 
the  present  Marian  must  leave  her.  And 
she  would  not  .  .  .  and  so  they  parted. 

**  I  went  home  with  her  that  evening, 
and  spent  it  with  them.  At  ten  o'clock 
a  maid  called   to  walk    home  with   me  ; 
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but  Marian,  in  an  odd  voice,  begged  me 
not  to  go.  *Stay  with  us  to-night,'  she 
implored.  It  was  so  unlike  Marian.  Her 
mother,  too,  urged  me  to  stay.  She  had 
a  frail,  pathetic  look,  and  seemed  very 
nervous.  So  I  sent  the  maid  back  for  my 
things  and  stayed." 

Outside  the  wind  had  risen,  and  was 
howling  round  the  house.  The  girl  at 
my  feet  crept  ^  little  closer. 

"  I  slept  with  Marian  that  night. 
Though  it  was  a  long  time  before  she 
closed  her  eyes,  she  was  asleep  before  I 
was.  I  felt  unaccountably  nervous.  The 
little  house  was  very  still.  Presently  I 
dozed  off,  then  woke  suddenly.  There 
was  a  bright  moon,  and  the  ivindow  had 
no  curtains,  only  a  thin  blind.  I  saw 
clearly  Marian  sitting  up  in  bed  by  my 
side,  her  eyes  wide  open  and  unseeing. 
*  Why,  mother  ! '  she  said  gladly,  and 
smiled.  Downstairs,  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  below,  the  clock  was  striking  three  ; 
I  heard  it  plainly  through  the  thin  floor. 
She  lay  down  again,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  do  the  same.  Why  was 
I  so  frightened?  I  asked  myself.  I  was 
shivering  as  if  from  cold,  and  yet,  when 
I  touched  my  forehead,  it  was  damp.  And 
I  did  not  sleep  again  that  night,  though 
Marian  slumbered  peacefully.  Outside 
the  wind  was  howling  like  it  does  to-night." 

There  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not 
move  uneasily,  or  turn  to  give  an  apprehen- 
sive glance  round.  The  man  in  the  wicker 
chair  had  changed  his  position,  and  was 
sitting  upright  now.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  interested. 

"  I  think  I  dozed  a  little  towards 
morning,  for  Marian  was  moving  when 
I  opened  my  eyes.  She  had  such  a 
bright,  expectant  look. 

"  *  Ellen,'  she  said  eagerly,  "  I  went  to 
the   Dream    House   last   night  and  met 


mother.  It  was  not  in  the  least  frighten- 
ing ;  we  met  quite  naturally,  and  talked 
as  we  never  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do 
before.  I  think  perhaps ' — she  hesitated, 
my  poor  Marian — *I  have  never  really 
understood  mother.  I  am  going  to  her 
now.' 

**  She  put  on  a  dressing-gown  and  went 
across  the  narrow  passage  to  her  mother's 
room  ;  and  when  she  did  not  come  back, 
I  followed.  But  I  think  I  guessed  the 
truth,  though  Marian  seemed  to  have  for 
gotten  the  significance  of  her  own  words. 
Her  mother  had  died  in  her  sleep.  The 
doctor  said,  presently,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  done  for  her.  She  must  have 
j)assed  away  about  three  o'clock.'' 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  some  one 
asked  what  had  become  of  Marian. 

"  She  went  out  to  a  brother  abroad, 
to  keep  house  for  him,"  said  her  friend 
gently.  "  But  I  never  saw  her  again ; 
she  died  on  the  voyage  out." 

One  of  the  girls  started  up,  indignant 
and  imper.uous.  "  But  why  didn't  she 
marry  Harry  after  all  ?  " 

The  little  woman  in  grey  sighed. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  she  answered  sadly, 
"  he  can  have  really  cared  ;  for  he  made 
no  sign.  Or  perhaps  he  was  proud,  and 
wanted  her  to  recall  him.  Ifh^  cared,  I 
think  he  has  his  punishment  now.  I  did 
hear  he  went  out  to  Australia,  and  became 
rich  and  famous,  and  had  come  into 
property  and  changed  his  name.     But  I 

do  not  know." 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  dressing-gong  boomed  through  the 
house,  and  a  footman  came  in,  switching 
on  the  electric  lights  abruptly.  I  saw  a 
tall  man,  with  a  sunburnt  face,  leaving  the 
room  with  bowed  head.  On  his  right 
cheek,  nearest  to  me,  was  an  odd  red 
scar. 
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THE  ^TORV  OF 

A    BORN  PHILANTHROPIST, 
BY   THE   DUKE   OF   ARGYLL. 


IT  is  a  grey  afternoon  in  Noveml)er. 
The  mist,  however,  lies  only  on  the 
low  grounds,  creeping  up  from  the 
marshes  that  fringe  the  Thames.  A 
frost  has  touched  the  grass,  making  it 
white  under  the  hedges  that  divide  the 
fields,  and  around  the  houses  where  the 
autumn  sun  has  been  unable  to  melt  it. 
But  above  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
slanting  sun  lights  up  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  a  splendid  castle,  which 
rises  from  a  ridge  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  full  river. 

The  royal  standard  of  England,  red 
and  gold  and  blue,  droops  from  the 
immense  central  Round  Tower  of  the 
castle.  The  windows  of  the  huge  long- 
drawn  pile  of  irregular  buildings  below 
this  central  citadel  give  back  the  rays. 
Grey  stone  walls  link  the  lower  towers 
along  the  outer  line  of  defences  with 
which  the  third  Henry  engirdled  this 
palace  and  church. 

From  the  highest  eminence  of  the 
beautiful  line  of  fortifications  can  be  seen 
the  green  plain  on  which  King  John  met 
his  barons,  to  sign  before  them  all  the 
great  charter  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  liberties  of  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States.  These  winding  shores  give  the 
name,  the  old  Saxon  appellation,  to  the 
district. 


It  is  the  Windlesora— the  Windsor  of 
to-day — and  the  spot  from  which  we  at 
present  look  is  part  of  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
the  great  public  schools  of  England — the 
school  of  Eton. 

It  is  half  a  mile  away  from  the  castle 
and  the  bridge  that  spans  this  river 
connecting  the  town  of  Eton  with  that 
of  Windsor.  Quaint  old-fashioned  little 
towns  they  are,  built  almost  wholly  of 
brick,  with  red  roofs  of  tile,  along  crooked 
ways  that  slowly  became  streets,  and  had 
no  modern  straightening  to  stretch  them 
out  in  "  blocks  '*  or  rectangles.  Many  of 
them  still  have  their  patch  of  garden  or 
back-yard  behind  them. 

Near  the  place  where  we  stand  rise 
high  elm  trees,  and  we  see  that  the 
"  hub  "  of  the  town  of  Eton  is  dignified 
by  a  great  group  of  Tudor  buildings,  reared 
not  for  defence,  but  to  enthrone  learning  in 
libraries,  rooms,  and  halls,  and  galleries 
where  teachers  may  train  the  hundreds  of 
boys  who  now  come  to  share  in  the 
benefits  enjoyed  of  old  only  by  about 
eighty  "  King's  scholars." 

Again  a  fine  old  church  of  stone  flanks 
the  pile  of  brick  edifices.  Religion  and 
education  still  march  hand  in  hand  at 
Eton  College,  and  attendance  in  the 
church,  where  there  are  tablets  Jo  com- 
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memorate  the  pupils  who  have  fallen  in 
war  by  land  and  sea,  is  part  of  the  day's 
duty  for  all  the  boys. 

But  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  is 
the  margin  of  a  football  field,  and  attend- 
ance at  fooiball  is  an  unwritten  article  of 
the  schoolboys'  code  fully  as  strict  as  any 
other. 

It  is  the  day  of  a  House  practice  for 
an  important  match,  and  the  hero  of  the 
football  team  has  told  off  a  sturdy  boy  of 
no  great  size  to  take  the  place  of  "  short 
behind,"  a  post  where  a  single  scout 
hangs  on  to  the  centre  body  of  players, 
prepared  to  rush  in  and  kick  the  ball 
back  if  it  comes  out  of  the  ruck,  to 
prevent  a  "run  down"  to  the  goal.  He 
has  a  "  long  behind  "  to  back  him,  while 
another  scout  does  "goal-keeping." 

The  hero  himself  has  been  rather  lazy, 
contented  with  his  superiority,  and  has 
not  been  specially  energetic,  knowing,  as 
he  thinks,  that  he  can  take  the  ball  down 
at  any  time.  He  would  not  like  this  to 
be  questioned. 

But  waking  up  after  a  time,  he  thinks 
he  may  show  his  "form,"  and  .getting 
through  the  ruck  with  the  ball  imagines 
he  will  make  short  work  of  both  "  short " 
and  "  long  behind "  and  of  the  goal- 
kee[X'r. 

Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  sturdy  little 
"short  behind,"  with  no  respect  for  the 
hero's  bulk  and  strength,  dashes  up  under 
his  very  legs,  and  the  ball  is  sent  flying 
far  back  into  the  big  leader's  ground. 

Astonished,  the  great  man  turns  and 
vows  to  give  the  youngster  "  one  another 
time."  And  another  time  soon  arrives, 
with  the  same  result. 

"  Good  I—  well  done.  Piggy  ! "  shout  the 
friends  of  the  little  one,  and  a  third  time 
the  big  one  is  baffled.  This  is  rather  too 
much  for  his  temper,  and  next  time  he 
manages  to  kick  the  ball  right  in  the 
sturdy  one's  face.  But  in  spite  of  this  he 
does  not  get  his  way,  and  the  hero  of  the 
afternoon  is  not  the  big  but  the  little 
fellow.  Magnanimously  the  leader  does 
give  him  praise,  but  only  silently,  and  by 
confirming  him  in  the  position  he  had 
adorned  ! 

Another  scene,  and  a  far  distant  one  : 
it  is  where  the  Essequibo  and  its  sister 
streams  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
that  include  the  peak  named  after  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  intense  sun  is  veiled 
by  no  mists,  but  by  the  feathery  fronds  of 


tree-ferns,  themselves  in  shade  through 
the  overhanging  masses  of  great  trees 
curtained  with  creepers. 

Here  and  there,  wherever  the  bamboos 
can  get  an  opening,  they  shoot  up,  a 
fountain  of  tenderer  green,  like  glorified 
and  straightened  ostrich  plumes  in  delicacy 
of  foliage. 

Two  white-helmeted  men  rest  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  taking  out  pocket 
filters,  carefully  purge  its  waters  before 
they  drink.  In  attendance  on  them  are 
some  negroes,  their  faces  shining  with 
moisture,  and  seemingly  more  tired  than 
are  the  white  travellers.  But  even  they 
look  "  played  out." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hogg,"  said  one,  as  he 
turned  with  a  somewhat  sulky  air  to  his 
companion,  "  I  think  you  must  admit 
we  have  done  enough.  It's  impossible 
to  get  through  this  jungle.  It's  doubtful 
if  the  reports  received  are  the  truth.  Do 
take  my  advice  and  go  back." 

And  Hogg  would  not  keep  him  to  the 
task  he  had  set  before  himself — namely, 
to  struggle  on,  despite  all  difficulties, 
until  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  great 
waterfall  in  the  inland  forest  had  been 
properly  mapped.  His  companion,  an 
agent  in  his  emi)loy,  took  some  of  the 
negroes  back,  and  the  leader  said  good- 
bye to  him. 

There  were  in  Demerara  estates 
belonging  to  "Piggy"  that  required 
supervision,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  until  he  knew  all  that  the  counlr>' 
could  teach.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  certainly  catch  fever. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  persuade  him 
that  the  water  was  dangerous — if  not 
because  of  vegetation,  yet,  as  his  Com- 
missioner told  him,  because  of  siiicious 
deposits.  This  was  so  often  the  case,  it 
was  alleged,  that  fruits  and  pieces  of  wood 
left  in  the  springs  became  soaked  with 
flint  in  solution,  so  that  the  articles  put 
into  the  liquid  turned  hard  like  flint 

"  So  much  the  better,"  was  the  answer  : 
"  if  it  hardens  me,  I  shall  *  cut  up  '  better.** 

It  was  a  marvel  in  the  colony  when 
the  adventurous  Englishman  returned 
safe  and  sound  from  this  expedition, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  beautiful 
and  famous  cascades  were  reached,  and 
knowledge  gained  that  was  of  service  to 
the  colonists. 

But  he  was  not  always  so  fortunate, 
and  a  bad  attack  of  fever  some  time 
afterwards     obliged    him    to    consult    a 
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doctor,  who  allowed  his  patient  to  take 
mercury.  This  had  a  bad  effect,  injuring 
digestion. 

A  medical  consultatiort  was  held.  The 
verdict  was  that  there  was  only  one  means 
of  restoring  health,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
"kill  or  cure."  There  were  drugs  that 
would  take  away  the  damaged  surfaces, 
but  if  nature  was  too  exhausted  to  replace 
them,  death  must  ensue.  If  strength 
enough  remained,  a  new  surface  might 
be  encouraged  to  come,  and  health 
with  it. 

There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
on  the  patient's  part.  "'I'he  medicine, 
by  all  means.''     He  took  it,  and  lived. 

Again  under  "  home "  skies,  let  us 
look  on  another  scene.  It  is  summer, 
and  there  is  again  a  broad  river-like 
stretch  of  water  before  us,  and  away  on 
the  left  a  still  wider  expanse,  where  a 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  lazy  deliberation 
between  wide  flats  where  ducks  and 
seagulls  amuse  themselves  in  shallow 
lagoons :  the  firmer  lands  beyond  are 
still  low,  but  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
old  England's  oaks. 

These  woods  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
"New  Forest"  in  the  Hinterland,  that 
forest  where  William  Rufus  was  hunting 
when  he  met  his  death  by  the  arrow  of 
Wat  Tyrrel.  These  waters  flow  up  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  a  few  miles 
distant.  From  thence  great  ocean  liners 
depart  for  all  distant  harbours,  passing, 
when  they  have  cleared  the  narrows  of 
this  long  inlet,  into  the  channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  England's  southern 
coast. 

On  that  island  Queen  Victoria  built 
a  palace,  which  is  now  filled  by  invalids 
from  the  army.  In  the  buildings  used  in 
her  lifetime  as  stables,  a.nd  in  comfortable 
new  quarters  recently  built,  the  boys  who 
are  to  become  the  officers  of  the  British 
Fleet  receive  their  training. 

All  around  this  southern  coast  are 
pleasant  estates,  with  the  houses  of  their 
owners  showing  wealth,  and  that  love  of 
country  life  which  still  makes  Englishmen 
spend  much  money  on  good  cottages  for 
their  labourers  and  for  the  tenants  of 
the  farms  which  are  rarely  held  in  the 
proprietor's  own  hands. 

The  features  of  the  district  have  no 
very  near  analogy  in  the  New  World,  but 
I  have  been  reminded  on  the  banks 
of  the   James  River  of  these  domains 


at  home.  On  the  Virginian  river  are 
reproduced  the  red  brick  houses  of  the 
south  of  England,  built — as  they  olten 
were  in  Virginia— of  bricks  imported 
from  the  old  country. 

As  we  look  across  the  "  Hamble  " — for 
so  the  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water 
is  called— we  see  an  excellent  house,  the 
windows  of  which  positively  bum  back 
the  sun's  rays.  And  soon  from  an  upper 
"  light "  comes  smoke  and  then  flame, 
and  figures  appear  at  doors  and  from  the 
garden.  But  there  is  apparently  no  one 
but  a  gardener  to  direct  them  what  to  do, 
while  the  flame  and  smoke  from  beneath 
the  roof  come  thicker  and  thicker. 

Then,  as  the  alarm  grows  and  a  few 
men  seem  to  be  doing  what  they  can, 
but  with  little  system  and  no  eflficient 
fire  engine,  the  rooms  in  the  top  story 
are  evidently  flaming,  and  the  house  is 
doomed.  Nothing  stops  the  fire,  and  in 
a  few  hours  only  discoloured  walls  front 
the  creek,  where  the  tide  is  blue  again 
after  its  red  illumination. 

"Mr.  Hogg  will  be  vexed,"  say  the 
servants,  for  the  house  is  hie. 

A  train  brings  him  from  London, 
cheerful  and  hearty  as  ever,  and  much 
interested  to  learn  the  mode  in  which 
the  fire  began — namely,  through  a 
thickened  glass  in  the  window  acting  as 
a  burning  glass  and  concentrating  the 
sun's  rays  on  some  woodwork  within. 
A  few  more  months  j^ee  all  damages 
repaired,  and  the  house  better  able  than 
before  to  give  the  hospitality  its  owner 
could  not  live  without  exercising. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Quintin  Hogg  was 
"well  off""— and  most  of  what  he  had 
was  expended  in  "  the  luxury  of  giving." 

And  his  hospitality  ?  Was  it  given  to 
the  great  of  the  land,  to  those  who  could 
aid  him  with  money,  or  spread  his  name 
through  the  papers,  and  make  him 
"  socially  "  famous  ?  No,  it  was  given  to 
those  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  care  taken  of  them  by  himself,  and 
those  he  had  chosen  to  help  him  in  his 
great  task  of  spreading  manly  principles 
and  Christian  helpfulness  and  resourceful- 
ness among  the  youth  of  London. 

For  these  efforts  the  headquarters  were 
formed  in  the  "  Polytechnic,"  a  large 
building  he  had  purchased  in  Regent 
Street,  London.  Originally  a  place  for 
various  entertainments,  it  was  in  name 
and  accommodation  admirably  suited  to 
his  wants.     He  desired  to  have  space  for 
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the  teaching  of  all  kinds  of  useful  manual 
work,  as  well  as  for  lecture  audiences, 
gymnastics,  and  offices.  At  present  there 
are  nearly  eighteen  thousand  youths  and 
men  with  whom  the  Polytechnic  has 
something  to  do. 

Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  was  tireless  in  his 
personal  attendance.  He  lived  in  a 
house  from  which  there  was  private  access 
to  the  institution  he  had  founded.  He 
obtained  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the 
youths  attending  the  classes.  He  played 
with  them  at  their  games,  he  advised  with 
any  who  would  seek  counsel  of  him.  He 
superintended  all  the  manifold  schemes 
to  amuse,  instruct,  enlighten  them. 

Expeditions  to  all  the  most  accessible 
parts  of  Europe  were  arranged  for  selected 
members  of  his  organisation.  "  Manners 
are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of  loyal  nature 
and  of  noble  mind,"  was  a  maxim  the 
influence  of  whicli  was  made  very  plain 
among  the  young  men. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  feelings,  as 
of  sons  and  younger  brothers  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  shown  by  the  boys  to 
Hogg.  He  would  come  in  gently  among 
them  during  their  time  of  relaxation  from 
work,  and  talk  to  groups  who  crowded 
round  him,  hiding  him  from  view — for  he 
was  a  man  only  about  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height. 

His  figure  was  compact,  and  a  resolute 
face  was  set  on  a  head  that  latterly 
became  very  grey,  while  the  moustache 
and  short  pointed  beard  retained  more  of 
the  black  of  former  days.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  dark  blue,  with  well-marked  eye- 
brows. The  mouth  showed  a  firm  line 
above  a  good  square  chin.  His  laugh 
was  very  hearty,  as  was  his  whole  bearing. 

His  eagerness  gave  him  a  slight  hesita- 
tion on  beginning  a  sentence,  but  he 
spoke  well  afterwards.  Men  never  tired 
in  listening  to  him,  for  he  was  always 
direct  and  to  the  point. 

What  seems  worth  noting  for  all 
dwellers  in  cities,  is  the  power  for  good 
exercised  by  a  single  private  citizen.  The 
"  Founder  "  of  the  **  Poly,"  as  he  and  his 
boys  called  their  institution,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man  with   an  ordinary  fortune. 


There  was  more  competency  in  his  will 
than  in  his  wealth. 

Few  men  with  tenfold  the  money  have 
done  so  much.  He  has  started  a  school 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  its 
Creator  which  trains  and  influences  scores 
of  thousands.  There  is  nothing  distinc- 
tive in  its  religious  teaching,  beyond  its 
downright  simplicity  and  manliness  and 
morality.  A  boy  who  has  imbibed  its 
teaching  could  no  more  do  a  mean  thing 
than  he  could  "  eat  his  hat"  Yet,  with 
all  that  has  been  accomplished,  there 
is  no  trumpeting,  no  advertising  of  its 
virtues,  no  roll  of  theatrical  drums,  no 
display  of  superiority,  no  "  fuss." 

Quintin  Hogg  died  undecorated  by 
any  title  or  medal  or  order  or  Govern- 
ment recognition.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  devote  money,  time,  and  all  his 
great  energy  to  the  quiet  good  work 
which  grew  about  him,  as  healthy  plants 
from  honest  mould. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  one  last  scene. 
The  nearest  Sunday  marking  the  dale  of 
his  death  is  set  aside  among  his  friends  and 
pupils  in  London  as  Founder's  Day,  and 
in  the  afternoon  they  meet  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Polytechnic,  and  they  who  have 
personal  memories  of  him  speak  with 
others  who  may  enforce  the  lessons  he 
taught 

It  was  in  this  room,  where  his  picture 
harfgs  in  front  of  the  gallery  above  the 
platform,  that  he  used  every  Sunday 
evening  to  tell  his  young  men  what  they 
should  avoid  and  what  they  should 
follow. 

It  is  a  curious  gathering,  and  a  very 
businesslike  one.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  hysterical  noisiness. 
Grey-haired  men,  lawyers,  clerks,  working 
lads,  all  sit  there  together  and  listen  to 
the  short  addresses,  and  join  in  the 
stories,  and  speak  of  the  works  of  the 
dead  close  to  the  room  where  he  "fell 
asleep."  A  cheerful  faith  was  his,  and 
cheerful  and  bright  with  hope  seem 
those  whom  he  left  His  work  goes  ort, 
and  gives  a  good  model  for  any  who  wish 
to  make  their  money  give  high  interest 
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Cast  rudely  forth,  with   the  aid   of  a 

..:^: —  i.:^i.     ^i^    "-^-jeman   fell,    like   a 

the   slush   in   the 

For  an  instant  he 

;  back,  with  dazed 

house-front —  that 

e    of    light    under 

md    one     window, 

like     a     bloodshot 

torn    blind.        In 

»ce   of    which    the 

en   the   victim,  he 

I    clutch   his    trea- 

in    his    wrinkled 

I    stiff    with    cold. 

them    cautiously, 

even    in    the   fitful 

Wj  the   gleam   and 

hard    old    palms. 

ilders  shook  with  a 

lat   was  partly  ex- 

and    partly   cold. 

m  he  laughed  long 

loud. 

"  You    hear    me, 
Du    Hennessy,  you 
old     goat ! "     he 
shouted,  scram- 
bling to  his  feet 
with   surprising 
energy.      **You 
tink  I  can't  pay 
for  de  drinks  ? 
I    tell    you    I 
buyit  out,  your 
verdamtnte  old 
saloon !  I  struck 
it  rich,  you  hear 
me — I  struck  it 
rich  ! " 
le    was     answered 
^j  a  roar  of  laughter, 
punctuated   by  shouts 
"<^  """It  frt^-  Of  derision.      His  in- 

credulous    resentment     was     swiftly    ex- 
I.  changed  for   a  fury  of  rage.       He  stood 

THE  opening  of  the  bar-room  door      unsteadily,  balancing   for  an   instant   on 
threw  a  vivid  splash  of  red  on  the      tottering   legs,    then   precipitated  himself 
snow,  and  the  glaring  square  of      bodily  at  the  door, 
light,  giving  a  swift  glimpse  of  the  hot,  It    flew    open,    and    once    more    he 

crowded  room,  made  the  cold  and  the  measured  his  length  on  the  sanded  floor, 
desolation  of  the  street  more  bitter  by  He  was  on  his  feet,  however,  before  the 
contrast  savage  laughter  ceased. 
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"  You  tink  Tni  drunk ! "  he  cried 
furiously,  raising  his  clenched  hands  and 
shaking  them  above  his  head.  **You 
kick  me  out  like  a  dog  into  the  snow  ! 

And  you  know  what  1  come  for,  you 

I  come  to  tell  you  a  segret :  I  come  to 
pay  my  debts  ;  1  come  to  show  you  gold 
— gold — GOLD  !  Now  you  wait :  you  shall 
come  begging,  but  I  tell  you  nodings ; 
you  shall  see  me  no  more :  you  hear, 
you  pack  of  yelping  curs  ! " 

The  thin  shriek  of  the  old  man's  voice 
was  followed  by  a  spellbound  silence. 

Then  the  bar-keeper  made  a  threaten- 
ing movement.  **  You  close  that  door 
outside  o'yerself,  you  Hegeman,"  he 
growled ;  **  if  I  kick  you  out  again,  you'll 
fly  so  far  out  o'  Greenfields  you  won't 
never  find  your  way  back." 

Hegeman  stood  for  an  instant  dumb, 
his  fierce  hawk-face  ashen,  above  a 
veritable  scarecrow  figure  of  rags  and 
mud. 

When  at  length  he  spoke  it  was  in  the 
slow,  tremulous  voice  of  age,  but  even 
the  befogged  brains  of  his  hearers  were 
roused  by  its  biting  irony.  Some  accent 
of  its  suppressed  passion  carried  instant 
conviction. 

"  S'help  me,  boys,  if  it  ain't  Christmas 
Eve !  I  forgod  it,  and  it  is  for  your  good 
vishes  you  gif  me  kicks — yes?  Veil, 
before  1  go,  I  anyhow  gif  you  all  presents 
too,  shust  to  show  how  much  better  as 
you  is  old  Hegeman.  Yes,  how  much 
richer — so  rich  he  can  throw  away  his 
gold  before  pigs,  like  it  says  in  the  Bible. 
So  before  I  shut  your  door  outside  o' 
myself— here,  curse  you,  is  my  presents  !  " 

With  a  gesture  of  incredible  violence 
he  hurled  the  shower  of  stones  at  the 
bar.  His  action  was  followed  by  the 
sharp  rattle  and  patter  of  their  fall, 
the  splinter  and  crash  of  glass. 

Instantly  there  was  uproar.  Old  Hege- 
man fled  down  the  street,  dropping  into 
the  shadow  of  the  building  and  crouching 
behind  a  barrel  in  dread  of  the  expected 
pursuit. 

There  was  no  sound  except  the  bang 
of  the  door  he  had  neglected  to  close. 
Reassured  by  the  silence,  he  crept  back 
and  pressed  his  face  to  the  window. 
Through  the  torn  blind  he  could  see  a 
blur  of  moving  figures  around  the  bar,  a 
tangle  of  men  on  the  floor,  scrambling 
and  fighting  like  animals.  As  he  peered 
in  he  saw  a  stone  snatched  by  a  drunken 
young  giant,   who,   suddenly  sobered   by 


the  gleaming  nugget  in  his  hand,  reeled 
backwards  to  the  door,  fighting  off 
imaginary  enemies  who  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  treasure.  He  rushed 
out  of  the  saloon  howling :  "  Hegeman  ! 
Hegeman  !  Hegeman  ! " 

Cowering  close  to  the  wall,  the  old  man 
watched  him  till  he  had  disappeared  in 
the  shadows  ;  then  he  too  shuffled  off, 
muttering  to  himself,  as  he  wandered 
aimlessly  down  the  deserted  street,  like  a 
homeless  dog.  **  Ach,  the  lust  of  gold  ! " 
he  moaned—"  the  lust  of  gold  ! " 

He  glared  wildly  alx)ut  \  his  last  refuge 
had  been  denied  him. 

The  sordid  mining  town,  that  had 
sprung  into  existence  in  less  than  a  year, 
had  fastened  hooked  claws  into  the  hollow 
between  the  calm,  snowy  hills,  white 
against  the  chill  radiance  of  the  Nevada 
night.  Earlier  in  the  evening  the  street 
had  been  ablaze,  the  whole  population 
swarming  in  and  out  of  the  shops,  reck- 
lessly improvident,  but  anxious  above  all 
things  to  introduce  into  their  rough 
routine  something  of  the  remembered 
ceremonies  of  a  more  well-ordered  com- 
munity. Here  and  there  a  twinkling 
light  still  burned,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  houses  lay  in  darkness,  as  if  frozen 
hard  in  the  luminous  stillness.  'I'he 
intensity  of  the  cold  and  the  piercing 
brilliance  of  the  stars  brought  back  to  him, 
in  a  vision  of  poignant  regret,  a  snowy 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  Bavarian  farmhouse, 
when,  as  a  child,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  dawn,  he  had  gone  to  bed  with 
the  first  stars  in  the  wintry  twilight. 
Between  that  night  and  this  the  years 
rolled  like  a  resistless  river,  and  now  he 
stood  in  the  ebbing  flood — how  old,  how 
battered,  how  alone  !  Grey  and  fierce, 
like  an  old  wolf  at  bay,  he  was  ready 
to  show  his  fangs  at  the  merest  threat 
of  danger.  Life,  hitherto,  had  dealt  him 
nothing  but  blows ;  but  down  under  the 
hard  crust  of  suspicion  formed  by  bitter 
experience  he  remained  a  strange  mixture 
of  sharpness  and  simplicity.  He  had 
incredible  cunning,  but  that  he  had 
retained  some  ineradicable  inclination 
towards  generosity  and  kindness  seemed 
more  astonishing  than  his  slyness.  Though 
circumstances  had  often  forced  him  to 
be  both,  he  was  not  naturally  weak  nor 
cruel.  Like  many  men  of  his  race,  he 
had  begun  by  being  deeply  romantic. 
It  was  in  the  reckless  spirit  of  adventure 
that  he  had  left  the  old  country ;  he  Jiad 
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dreamed  of  success,  of  conquest — a  few 
years  of  hardship,  exposure  and  peril, 
and  then  a  triumphant  return  to  his  own 
village,  scattering  benefits  as  he  went — 
his  old  mother  weeping  with  pride  in 
her  son,  the  farm  waggon  decorated,  the 
village  gay  with  flags  ! 

Now  ihey  were  all  in  their  graves,  even 
the  children  he  had  played  with  ;  and  he 
himseir  utterly  forgotten,  was  no  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  name  in  the  old 
country.  The  success  he  had  struggled 
and  suffered  and  prayed  for  had  come 
to  him,  alas,  too  late ! 

He  stood  still  in  sudden  despair.  He 
told  himself,  with  unconscious  exaggera- 
tion, that  he  was  the  richest  man  in 
Nevada ;  but,  with  impotent  self-pity,  he 
raged  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  wretched,  the  most  utterly  aban- 
doned and  forlorn.  He  lived  over  again 
with  increasing  resentment  the  incidents 
of  the  evening. 

He  had  none  of  the  instincts  of  the 
miser.  If  he  had  not  betrayed  his  secret 
before,  it  had  been  in  no  passion  of 
cupidity,  but  simply  to  save  himself  the 
old  experience- — the  sickening  confession 
of  failure.  Once,  however,  that  assur- 
ance had  been  made  doubly  sure,  how 
he  had  run,  panting,  trembling  with 
eagerness,  his  hands  clutching  his  speci- 
mens— quartz  of  unexampled  richness, 
nuggets  that  shone  an(j  sparkled  !  Some 
of  the  men  he  had  hoped  to  meet  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  desperate 
years  ;  together  they  had  drifted  from 
mining-camp  to  mining-camp,  always  in 
sight  of  success,  and  always  miserably 
thwarted ;  but  hard,  reckless,  savage  as 
they  were,  they  had  shared  his  vicissi- 
tudes —  now  they  should  share  his 
triumph. 

They  had  treated  him  like  a  madman, 
a  drunkard— baiting  him,  mocking  him 
with  ribald  jokes,  shouting  down  his  cries 
to  be  heard. 

^^ Ach^  mein  Gott!^'*  he  groaned;  and 
overcome  by  the  memory  of  his  wrongs 
he  tottered  to  the  nearest  doorstep,  and 
sinking  down  upon  it  sobbed  with  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

After  a  moment  he  became  dully  aware 
that  the  door  behind  him  had  opened; 
a  hand  touched  his  shoulder  gently — a 
woman's  hand,  soft  as  a  flower — and  for 
one  breathless  instant  he  let  it  lie  there, 
as  if  unheeding,  brushing'  his  tough  old 
leather  cheek. 


"What  is  the  matter?  Have  you  no 
place  to  go  to?  Are  you  hungry?  Do 
you  need  help?" 

The  soft,  almost  eager  insistence  of 
the  voice  filled  him  with  astonishment ; 
he  raised  his  head,  and  his  streaming 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  lamp  that  shone 
into  them  and  by  the  vivid  beauty  of  the 
face  that  the  light  illumined. 

**Who  is  it,  Molly?"  called  an  im- 
patient voice  from  the  house.  '*  Come 
in  and  shut  the  door ! " 

A  young  man  hobbled  forward,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  threat- 
ened that  he  was  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  convert  his  crutch  into  a  more  for- 
midable weapon. 

"  It's  a  poor  old  man,"  whispered 
Molly,  hastening  back  to  him — "perhaps 
old  Santa  Claus  in  disguise,  and  good 
luck,  no  less !  He's  crying  fit  to  break 
his  heart  !  " 

"  Drunk  !  "  commented  her  husband 
laconically;  "you'd  better  let  me  speak 
to  him." 

His  own  countenance,  though  haggard 
with  illness,  was  keenly  intelligent,  with 
bold  features  and  dark,  melancholy  eyes. 

Hegeman  did  not  wait  for  further 
interrogation ;  he  rose  and  came  forward 
out  of  the  night  into  the  circle  of  the 
lamplight,  a  terrifying  ^figure,  bowed  and 
old,  with  a  face  of  ghastly  pallor,  and 
indescribable  rags  covered  with  mud. 

"  Let  me  in,"  he  implored,  his  teeth 
chattering ;  "  let  me  in,  or  1  die  mit 
cold!" 

They  allowed  him  to  stagger  into  their 
small  living-room— a  decent,  bare  place, 
stripped  of  everything  but  a  few  chairs 
and  a  table  that  held  a  tiny  green  Christ- 
mas-tree in  a  box. 

The  old  man  tottered  to  the  fire,  holding 
out  his  shaking  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"Why,  I  believe  it's  old  Hegeman!" 
exclaimed  his  involuntary  host. 

The  old  man  turned  sharply  about. 
"Yes,  T  am  old  Hegeman,"  he  began 
defiantly  ;  "  but  you  do  not  know " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  interrupted  Wilmot  Hen- 
drick  impatiently  :  "  you  are  down  on  your 
luck,  of  course.  You  may  spare  us  the 
details — we've  had  enough  trouble  of  our 
own." 

He  turned  to  his  wife  and  spoke  in  a 
lower  tone.  "  Get  him  something  hot 
to  drink,  Molly ;  we'll  have  to  give  him 
shelter,  I  suppose.  Your  *  old  Santa 
Claus'  is  the  woist  reprobate (^^|^fer 
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in  Greenfields,  but  I  suppose  we  can't 
turn  him  out." 

He  threw  himself  back  into  the  worn 
armchair  from  which  he  had  risen,  and 
eyed  his  guest  with  grim  disfavour. 

"  You  will  not  listen,"  protested  the  old 
man  ;  "  mein  Gott^  nobody  will  listen  !  " 

Hendrick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
curtly  gave  him  permission  to  speak. 

"  I  live  near  Shag  Peak,"  he  began  at 
once,  incoherent  in  his  eagerness.  "  I 
came  to  see  my  friends — no,  not  my 
friends  :  curs  they  are,  vultures  !  1  go  to 
Hennessy's  to  tell  them  I  hafe  struck  it 
rich.  They  will  not  hear  I  *  Ha,  ha  !  * 
they  shout,  *he  is  drunk,  he  is  mad!' 
Yes,  and  then  they  kick  me  out  into  the 
mud,  because  I  haf  not  paid  for  my  drinks, 
because  1  haf  been  stony  broke."  He 
glared  vindictively  about,  and  laughed : 
"  I  haf  paid  now  in  gold,  so  much  as  they 
haf  never  seen  ! " 

Hendrick  grunted  his  incredulity,  but 
Hegeman  was  lost  in  the  excitement  of 
his  own  narrative. 

"  I  haf  lived  all  my  life  mid  nodings — 
I  haf  been  starved  in  the  desert,  I  haf 
been  mit  Indians  und  thieves.  Once 
before  1  discover  gold.  You  know  Black 
Hawk  mine?  I  am  cheated  out  of  it. 
They  tell  me  it  is  not  my  claim,  they  hunt 
me  mit  guns,  they  warn  me  if  I  come 
back  they  string  Ae  up.  Now  I  am  in 
Nevada  the  richest  man ;  I  haf  struck  it 
again;  but,  mein  Gott,  it  is  too  late — 
everybody  is  dead,  dead  these  thirty 
years  ! " 

Molly  had  returned  with  a  steaming 
bowl  ,of  bread  and  milk,  but  stood 
hesitating,  her  lovely  young  face  grave 
with  pity  and  not  untouched  with  dread. 
Her  husband  motioned  her  to  come 
forward,  tapping  his  forehead  significantly 
and  pointing  to  the  stout  stick  at  his 
side. 

•*  Du  lieber  fftmmely^  stammered  the 
old  man,  seizing  the  bowl  with  avidity; 
and,  eating  ravenously,  he  dribbled  the 
milk,  and  mopped  it  up  with  his  hat 
that  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  "  Now  I 
am  seven  years  old !  "  he  cried,  when  he 
had  finished,  and,  suddenly  dropping  to 
his  knees,  began  to  pray  aloud  with  fierce 
fervour :  **  For  this  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  I  pay,  my  God,  I  pay  my  gold,  or 
strike  me  dead — I  swear  it ! " 

Hendrick  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  gesture 
of  repulsion.  Any  display  of  emotion 
offended  the  fastidiousness  that  lay  under 


all  his  reserve,  but  this  travesty  of  solemnity 
sickened  him.  He  motioned  to  his  wife 
and  whispered  to  her :  "  Give  him  a  rug 
and  let  him  roll  himself  up  on  the  hearth. 
He*s  harmless,  though  he's  evidently  been 
drinking.  He'll  sleep  it  off  and  be  ready 
for  the  next  bout  to-morrow,  when  well 
have  to  fumigate,  proliably.  Don't  let 
him  rave  any  more.  Come  to  bed— I'm 
tired  ! " 

Hegeman's  keen  old  eyes  watched  the 
tall  crippled  figure  hobble  across  the 
room.  Then  he  glanced  at  the  young 
wife.  She,  too,  was  watching  her  hus- 
band's impatient  clumsiness,  and  her  face 
clouded  over  with  grief  and  anxiety. 

"  What  is  the  matter  mit  him  ? "  he 
demanded. 

"  We've  had  bad  luck,"  said  Molly, 
finding  it  a  relief  to  talk  of  it  even  to 
this  most  forlorn  listener ;  "  we've  only 
been  here  a  few  months.  My  husband 
was  in  a  bank  in  Sacramento,  but  he 
hated  it ;  he's  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  mines  and  mining.  He  should  have 
been  an  engineer.  We  had  a  little  money 
saved  up,  and  when  there  were  reports 
of  these  new  discoveries  here,  we 
determined  to  risk  things  and  come.  But 
Will  has  had  no  chance  at  alL  We've 
had  nothing  but  illness  and  trouble ;  the 
doctor  has  just  lived  in  our  pockets. 
Then,  when  we  were  getting  better,  my 
little  boy  and  I,  my  husband  slipped  on 
the  steps  one  night  and  broke  his  leg." 
Her  lips  quivered  at  the  remembrance. 
"  We've  so  little  left  now,  we  don't  dare 
to  think  of  the  future.  I'm  sure  things 
must  come  right  It  wouldn't  be  fair  if 
they  didn't.  Will  does  a  little  book- 
keeping— but  he  makes  hardly  enough 
to  keep  us  alive.  It  will  be  weeks  still 
before  he  can  get  to  work  !  We  hope  to 
go  to  Bullfrog  or  to  Goldfields  !  " 

"Veil,"  said  Hegeman  simply,  "you 
shall  haf  half  my  gold  mine.  You  stay 
here ;  I  gif  it  to  you  for  your  bread  and 
milk  ! " 

Molly  smiled  at  him — a  charming  smile, 
full  of  pity  for  his  age  and  weakness.  "  I 
hope  you'll  sleep  well,"  she  said,  evading 
the  issue.  "  I'm  sorry  we  have  no  bed 
for  you." 

"You  too,  you  don't  belief  me?** 
demanded  the  old  man. 

Molly  shrank.  "  Yes,  yes,  of  course," 
she  assented  soothingly,  as  one  speaks  to 
a  child. 

Hegeman  took  the  rug  |  roughly  from 
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her   hands.     "You   all   di* 
mad,"    he    muttered ;     " 
I  am  mad ;  maybe  I   onl) 
I  am  rich  !  " 

She  took  the  lamp  j 
moved  across  the  room  ii 
little  glow  of  light  and  cole 
Then  she  wished  him  goo< 
night,  and,  closing  th< 
door,  left  him  alone,  witl 
the  fading  glow  of  the 
fire  and  his  own  wild 
and  brooding  thoughts. 


II. 

Molly  slipped  out  of 
bed  in  the  chill  dawn 
of  Christmas  morning. 
She  dressed  herself 
in  the  dark,  moving 
lightly  so  as  not  to 
disturb  her  husband 
or  the  child,  sleeping 
in  his  little  crib  in 
the  corner.  She  was 
very  much  of  a  child 
herself,  and  was 
possessed  by  a 
delightful  sense  of 
mystery  and  ex- 
citement. The 
mere  fact  that 
it  was  the  day 
for  rejoicing 
filled  her  with 
joy.  Seizing 
her  candle,  she 
groped  her  way 
out  of  the  room 
and  struck  a 
match  before 
she  remem- 
bered her  strange  guest.  The  flicker  of 
the  candle  in  the  dim  room  startled 
her;  she  listened  for  the  sound  of 
the  old  man's  breathing,  the  stertorous 
snore  that  had  kept  her  awake  for 
hours.  She  heard  nothing  but  the  faint 
splutter  of  the  flame.  Holding  the  candle 
high,  she  peered  into  the  corners — the 
room  was  empty.  Her  quick  eyes  took  in 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  glittering  ornaments 
on  the  little  Christmas  tree,  and  beneath  it 
she  could  distinguish  the  procession  of 
wooden  animals  her  husband  had  whittled 
during  the  long  hours  of  his  tedious 
Dlness.  She  had  dutifully  hung,  not  only 
a  pair  of  diminutive   stockings,  but  her 


Haoe  you  no  place  to  go  to?    Are  you  hungry?*" 


own  and  those  she  had  knitted  for — for — 
her  husband  ? 

She  stood  and  stared  at  the  unsightly 
black  objects  that  now  hung  in  the  place 
of  honour  reserved  for  those  beautiful 
warm  grey  socks.  She  could  hardly 
credit  her  own  senses.  She  wished  for 
an  explanation  of  the  trick,  however, 
and  she  continued  her  search  for  the 
ancient  delinquent.  She  found  traces 
of  his  activity  in  the  kitchen  :  he  had 
washed  at  the  sink,  he  had  used  her 
clean  dish-towel— here  was  the  bread- 
drawer  open,  and  the  remains  of  yesterday's 
loaf  had  disappeared.  She  began  to  feel 
a  vague   sense  of  uneasiness  ^ndf  iear. 
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Perhaps  he  had  wandered  in  his  sleep — 
she  had  heard  of  such  things.  Re- 
turning quickly  to  the  front  door,  she 
peered  out  into  the  street,  grey  and 
shadowy  in  the  late  dawn.  There  were 
fresh  footprints  in  the  snow,  but  no 
human  being  stirred.  The  stillness  was 
profound.  Chilled  and  distressed,  she 
closed  the  door,  and  then  suddenly  the 
experience  deepened  to  tragedy.  'I'here 
was  no  longer  room  for  doubt — her 
husband's  overcoat  had  gone.  At  this 
discovery  the  hand  that  held  the  candle 
shook.  She  felt  the  old  man*s  treachery 
as  a  personal  affront.  Her  courage  and 
gaiety  under  trying  circumstances  had 
become  proverbial,  but  this  loss  touched 
a  deeper  chord  even  than  her  husband's 
need.  Her  optimism  and  her  belief  in 
human  goodness  were  passionate  ;  nothing 
hitherto  had  shaken  the  conviction  that 
sympathy  could  always  find  some  motive 
of  good  in  wrong-doinc;.  Sinners  had  no 
place  in  Molly  Hendrick's  world.  Her 
quick-tempered  husband's  outbreak  of 
wrath  was  like  a  storm  that  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  Her  buoyant  spirit  rose  in 
the  remembrance  that  it  was  Christmas 
Day,  and  that  she  had  awakened  with 
a  joyous  premonition  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  it  was  to  provide  compensation 
for  their  misfortunes.  Undoubtedly  it 
had  begun  badly,  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  their  loss  should  overshadow  their 
day. 

The  sun  broke  out  brilliantly  from  a 
sky  of  clear  blue,  the  air  sparkled  crisply, 
children  laughed  and  shouted  in  the 
streets.  The  boys  exhibited  coasters, 
little  girls  paraded  their  dolls.  Neigh- 
bours came  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
kindness — they  had  been  the  unconscious 
objects  of  much  curiosity,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  occasion  was  too 
good  to  be  lost.  If  Wilmot  Hendrick 
accepted  all  these  visitations  with  a 
slightly  ironical  pleasure,  he  was  glad  to 
have  Molly  compensate  for  his  failures  by 
the  warmth  of  her  response.  Under  all  her 
apparent  enjoyment,  however,  the  sting 
remained  ;  the  hurt  had  cut  deep. 

"  Do  let  us  ask  them  all  to  dinner,  dear, 
they've  been  so  kind,"  she  whispered 
persuasively ;  "we  can  eat  up  all  the 
presents  they  have  brought  us.  They'll 
so  like  to  see  us  light  the  little  tree." 

So,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
feast  was  arranged,  and  the  incongruous 
company  crowded  the  small  room.     The 


grocer's  children  had  brought  Teddy  a  little 
red  waggon  piled  high  with  oranges  ;  after 
persuasion  he  was  induced  to  perceive  that 
it  accomplished  its  highest  mission  as  a 
table  decoration.  Molly  purloined  some 
of  the  silver  leaves  from  the  plum  cake  to 
make  a  wreath  for  her  hair.  She  glowed 
like  a  rose,  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
morning  was  felt  only  as  a  subdued  ache 
— the  remembrance  of  pain. 

During  dinner,  to  her  distress,  her 
husband  told  the  story  to  his  guests. 
Most  of  them  knew  the  disreputable  old 
man  by  sight.  Salinsky,  the  Pole,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  nobleman  in  his  own 
country,  and  who  was  as  correct  and  hand- 
some as  a  barber,  confessed  to  having 
once  helped  him  out  of  the  gutter. 

Cortes i,  the  huge  black-haired,  red-faced 
Italian  grocer,  had  a  word  to  say  in  his 
favour.  "  You  know  my  girl,  Elena  :  she 
'ave  a  badda  fall  in  the  snow.  It  is  the 
old  man,  he  picka  her  up.  That  was  not, 
I  think,  weeked.  You  see  wot  I  tell  )  ou — 
he  come  back." 

"  If  he  does,  he'll  get  a  warm  reception," 
said  Hendrick  grimly. 

"It  was  weeked,  Paolo,"  said  Mrs. 
Cortesi,  who  feared  that  her  husband 
might  be  suspected  of  condoning  crime, 
"  to  take  the  coat.  I  was  thinking  perhaps 
you  like  to  'ave  my  husband,  hees  coat, 
just  till  you  are  well." 

Kendrick's  refusal  was  so  gently  worded, 
the  dark  Italian  woman  coloured  with 
pleasure. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dr  Beaujour  faceti- 
ously, making  great  inroads  into  the  wine 
he  had  both  prescribed  and  presented,  "  he 
may  have  gone  to  bring  back  his  gold 
mine." 

**  Bring  back  the  socks  that  thou  took- 
est,"  sang  Molly,  then  sighed  gravely: 
"  I'm  hoping  he'll  bring  back  the  coat  too  ; 
I'll  not  ask  for  the  gold  mine.  Oh,  if  he 
had  only  told  us,  we  could  perhaps  have 
managed  to  give  them  to  him.  It  was 
terrible  to  have  him  rob  us  after  we'd 
taken  him  in  out  of  the  night.  I  can't 
believe  he  knew  what  he  was  doing ;  he 
did  seem  half  crazy,  didn't  he,  Will,  with 
hunger  and  cold  ?  " 

"  Not  to  mention  drink  ! "  said  Hen- 
drick. 

"  Nevertheless,"  insisted  Dr.  Beaujour 
jovially,  filling  his  glass  for  the  third  time, 
"perhaps  he  will  come  back,  like  the 
uncles  in  novels,  with  a  fat  bag  of  gold, 
and  say ^»  ^      -...GoOqIc 
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"What's  that?"  cried  little  Teddy, 
pointing  to  the  window. 

Every  eye  turned  to  follow  the  boy's 
awestruck  finger. 

Against  the  steaming  window-pane  an 
old  man's  head  was  sharply  outlined  for 
an  instant — then  vanished. 

"  It  is  Hegeman  now  !  "  cried  Salinsky, 
with  excitement ;  "we 
must     not     let    him 
escape." 

Hendrick  puslied 
back    his  chair. 

"Oh,  Will,  Will, 
don't  hurt  him  ! "  im- 
plored Molly,  clinging 
to  her  husband's  arm. 
**  Please  let  the  rest 
of  them  go  after 
him." 

They  hastened  to 
the  door,  but  before 
they  had  reached  it, 
it  was  opened  from 
the  outside. 

"I  tella  you  so," 
cried  Cortesi  triumph- 
antly:  "he  bringa 
back  the  socks!" 

Old  Hegeman 
came  into  the  room, 
breathing  heavily;  he 
could  not  speak,  but 
he  glanced  fearfully 
around,  and,  hastily 
closing  the  door, 
leaned  back  against 
it  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock.  Hen- 
drick stood,  straight 
and  tall,  awaiting 
events  ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  haggard  wretch, 
even  in  the  stolen 
coat,  excited  him  to 
no  wrath.  He  divined 
that  it  was  not  as  a  culprit  that  Hegeman 
had  returned. 

**  Well,  man,  haven't  you  anything  to 
say  for  yourself?  "  demanded  Dr.  Beaujour, 
impatiently.  The  little  Frenchman  keenly 
enjoyed  the  dramatic  element  in  the 
situation,  but  as  Hegeman  remained 
speechless,  he  instantly  assumed  a  pro- 
fessional attitude.  "Ciive  him  a  little 
whisky — just  a  few  drops.  That  will  do," 
he  said  authoritatively. 

When  the  old  man  had  gulped  the 
liquor    he   dro|>ped    into   a   chair    in   an 


attitude  of  exhaustion.  His  roving  eyes 
fastened  themselves  on  Molly's  face,  and 
he  gave  her  a  little  friendly  nod  and  the 
flicker  of  a  smile. 

Molly  blushed  with  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance, frowning  at  him  coldly  ;  she  was  not 
again  to  be  so  easily  outwitted. 

"  Dem     black    socks,"     he     managed 


•"/f  l8  for  you:"* 

finally  to  articulate — "  humph,  dat  was  a 
present  ?  " 

His  audience  exchanged  swift  glances. 
Cortesi  eagerly  bent  to  him.  "  He's  askin' 
for  his  black  socks,"  he  explained  :  "  wot 
you  do  wid  them?" 

"  I  put  them  into  the  fire,"  cried  Molly 
indignantly,  "with  the  tongs.  What  did 
he  think  I  would  do  with  them  ?  " 

Hegeman  found  his  voice  instantly : 
"  But  the  papers  in  them  ! "  he  cried : 
"  I  put  my  papers  into  the  socks — my 
claim  that  the  mine   belongs  to  me — to 
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Hegeman.  I  told  you  I  would  give  it  to 
you." 

"I — I  did  not  know  there  was  any- 
thing in  them,"  faltered  Molly,  remember- 
ing remorsefully  how  fiercely  they  had 
blazed  up. 

Hegeman  looked  at  her  so  reproach- 
fully for  an  instant  that  she  flew  to  her 
husband  for  protection. 

"What  does  he  mean,  Will?"  she 
implored. 

"It  means,"  said  Hegeman,  in  a 
shaking  voice,  "  that  you  have  burned 
my  mine.  My  mine  that  I  have  found 
after  forty  years  !  " 

He  fell  back  into  his  chair,  but  in- 
stantly started  up  again. 

"And  now  Hennessy  and  his  men 
will  steal  it  away  from  me.  They  haf 
been  following  me  all  day.  I  haf  been 
hunted  like  a  fox,  but  I  was  too  clever 
for  them,  the  fools  !  They  know  now 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  that  I  haf  struck 
it  rich,  but  they  tell  no  one.  Oh  no, 
they  keep  it  dark ;  they  think  they  will 
find  the  place,  then  they  will  catch  the 
old  man  in  a  trap,  und  nobody  will  care, 
nobody  will  ask  *  Where  is  Hegeman?' 
So  I  have  crawled  away  out  of  my  hut, 
with  what  I  had  hidden  there,  und  I 
have 'waited  for  the  dark— und  now  you 
have  burned  my  claim,  you  have  burned 
my  claim ! " 

He  was  shaken  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  passion  that  seemed  more  triumph  than 
despair. 

"  But  anyhow  you  shall  belief  me 
now,"  he  cried.  "You  shall  not  say 
again,  *  He  is  mad,  he  is  drunk  ! '  What 
is  this,  and  this,  and  this  ?  " 

He  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into 
the  pockets  of  his  overcoat,  and  deposited 
upon  the  table  a  handful  of  stones  and 
dirt ;  but  in  this  rough  community,  where 
every  man  was  an  embryo  miner,  and 
every  miner  an  expert,  it  needed  no 
assayer  to  proclaim  the  value  of  the 
specimens  that  shone  here  and  there, 
with  the  sparkle  and  glint  of  the  pure 
metal. 

Dr.  Beaujour  gave  a  quick  outcry. 
"  Nom  de  Dieu  I  "    he  exclaimed. 

Cortesi  grabljed  Hegeman's  hand,  and 
shook  it  violently.  "  Wot  I  tella  you 
all?"  he  cried,  "wot  I  say  ?  I  say  he 
come  back,  and  he  come  ! " 

He  stepped  aside  and  pointed  to  the 
old    miner   with    a   proud    gesture    that 


appropriated  to  himself  the  importance 
of  the  discovery. 

Hegeman  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  faint  satirical  smile. 

"Yes,  I  now  think  I  will  haf  plenty 
of  friends ;  but  I  haf  one  friend  before  I 
show  my  gold— she  who  did  not  belief  me." 

Molly  blushed ;  she  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

The  old  man  immediately  became  the 
centre  of  attention.  A  heated  discussion 
raged  around  him ;  he  was  plied  with 
food,  with  drink.  His  enjoyment  showed 
itself  in  the  keen  sparkle  of  his  eyes,  sunken 
under  cavernous  brows ;  but  he  made  no 
reply  to  the  suggestions  of  his  new-found 
friends.  Hendrick  alone  remained  silent 
and  indifferent.  In  his  bitterness  he  felt 
that  he  had  again  lost  an  opportunity. 
For  once  his  critical  experience  had  been 
entirely  at  fault,  and  Molly's  instinctive 
generosity  had  been  a  divining-rod.  It 
was  to  him,  however,  that  Hegeman 
finally  turned. 

"  What  you  tink  about  my  claim?"  he 
demanded. 

"  I  think,"  said  Hendrick  with  cold 
decision,  "that  if  you  have  registered 
properly,  there  must  be  a  copy  of  the 
claim,  and  you  haye  only  to  get  some 
reliable  person  to  say  they  know  you 
have  not  disposed  of  it — that  it  has  been 
destroyed.  I  don't  think  you  will  have 
any  difficulty  about  it.  Besides  which, 
if  no  one  has  grabbed  it,  you  can  re-file 
your  claim  to-morrow." 

Then  Hegeman  turned  to  Molly,  and 
rose  to  his  feet  with  instinctive  deference. 

"It  is  for  you,"  he  said,  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  half  an  appeal  ;  "  it  is 
my  present  for  you — it  is  for  Christmas — 
for  your  bowl  of  bread  and  milk." 

Molly's  face  turned  to  her  husband  as  a 
flower  turns  to  the  sun. 

"  You  help  me  mit  my  mine,"  continued 
Hegeman  to  Hendrick.  "  Hennessy,  he 
can't  touch  you.  I'm  a  miner,  nodings 
more ;  und  I  am  old,  but  tough  as  anybody. 
I  can  work  mit  pick  und  shovel,  I  can 
show  you  how — but  you  haf  youth  und 
brains.     Vill  you  do  it  ?  " 

Hendrick's  pale  face  was  suddenly 
illumined — his  chance  had  come. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  decision. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  at  once,"  whispered 
Molly  joyously,  under  cover  of  the  shout 
that     rose,    "that    he    was    *old    Santa 
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The  alleged  ghost  of  a  murdered  bride. 

An  apparition  which  has  been  seen  in  a  French  country  house,  and  photographed  on  the  spot. 
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ARE  APPARITIONS  AT  MAN'S  BIDDING? 
BY  FREDERIC  LEES. 


THE  green  waters  of  the  Seine 
shivered  under  the  cold  breath 
of  a  winter  breeze,  and  banks  of 
white  clouds,  in  an  ever-changing  pro- 
cession of  fantastic,  sunlit  shapes,  sailed 
high  above  the  grey  roofs  of  the  He 
Saint-Louis.  My  brisk  walk  along  the 
quays  in  the  ex- 
hilarating morn- 
ingair  quickened 
both  blood  and 
brain,  set  up  a 
train  of  reflec- 
tions on  one  of 
the  principal 
subjects  about 
which  I  wished 
to  question  Pro- 
fessor Charles 
R  ich  e  t — the 
subject  of  appa- 
ritions. A  few 
days  before,  at 
the  house  of  a 
spiritualist  i  c 
friend,  I  had 
heard  many 
strange  stories 
from  the  lips  of 
people  who  were 
convinced  they 
had  seen  ghosts. 
But,  though  I 
did  not  doubt 
their  sincerity,  I 
doubted  their 
authority  for 
speaking  with 
the  certainty 
they  did,  know- 
ing full  well  the 
unscientific  con- 
ditions    which 
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Professor  Chas.  Richet,   the  French  Sauant  and  Paclfiste. 

From  La  France  Conttmporaine  (Clement  Deltour  St.  Co.,  ParisK 


are  generally  observed  at  spiritualistic 
seances,  I  was  curious  to  hear  a  strictly 
scientific  opinion  on  these  alleged  phe- 
nomena. Christmas,  the  time  when  ghost- 
stones  would  be  told  around  the  crackling 
log  fires  in  thousands  of  English  homes, 


was  drawing  near,  and,  thought  I,  it  would 
be  a  decided  accomphshment  to  be  able 
to  quote,  on  the  authority  of  so  well- 
known  a  scientist  as  the  man  whose  letter 
of  welcome  was  in  my  pocket,  a  few  real 
stories  of  the  supernatural. 

To  the  majority  of  English  people, 
I  reflected,  the 
former  President 
of  the  Society 
for  Psychical 
Research  was 
known  solely  as 
a  scientist,  as  a 
great  physiolo- 
gist,— which  was 
only  natural, 
since  that  was 
the  capacity  in 
which  he  had 
won ;  a  leading 
place  among  the 
master-minds  of 
France ;  but  to 
me,  and  others 
who  had  had 
the  opportunity 
of  studying  his 
career  near  at 
hand,  he  was 
something  more 
than  that.  We 
knew  him  not 
only  as  a  keen, 
successful  in- 
vestigator into 
the  mysteries  of 
life,  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  the 
Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, as  the 
editor,  and  in 
great     part    the 


author,  of  the  monumental  Dictionnaire 
de  Physiologie,  but  also  as  a  leading  pro- 
moter of  international  peace,  and  as  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters— a  novelist, 
a  poet,  and  a  fabulist. 

Books  and  pamphlets^ormina  a  sym- 
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Professor  RlcheVs  desk  and  study. 
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phony  of  colour  with  their  variegated 
bindings,  line  two  sides  of  the  walls  of 
Professor  Richet's  study  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  access  being  had  to  the  topmost 
shelves  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron  stair- 
case and  balcony,  furnished  here  and 
there  with  little  electric  lamps.  Above 
two  tall  windows,  which  look  out  on  to  a 
quiet  shady  garden,  hang  portraits  of  the 
scientist's  friends  ;  and  over  the  mantel- 
piece, on  which  I  noticed  framed  photo- 
graphs of  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  and 
Frederic  Passy,  the  veteran  pacifiste^  is  a 
fine  full-length  portrait  of  his  father,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  science.  A  terra-cotta 
statuette  of  Rabelais,  in  a  doctor's  cap  and 
gown,  surmounts  a  cabinet  of  files  ;  a  white 
marble  bust  of  Voltaire,  old  and  cynical, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  in  a  corner  near  the 
staircase  ;  and  in  another  corner  of  the 
room  is  a  bronze  statuette  representing  a 
workman  breaking  a  number  of  swords 
with  his  hammer,— a  symbol  of  peaceful 
times  to  come.  Can  one  conceive  an 
environment  more  calculated  to  inspire  a 
worker  as  he  sits  at  his  writing-table,  with 
its  portable  electric  lamp  and  its  heaps 
of  manuscripts  and  papers — a  place  more 
conducive  to  quiet  work  ? 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Lifelong  Study. 

As  we  sat  near  a  bright  fire  in  this 
studious  retreat,  Professor  Richet  —a  tall, 
well-built  man,  with  high,  intellectual  fore- 
head and  occasionally  dreamy  eyes  — 
conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
psychic  and  other  phenomena,  ever  and 
anon  meditatively  smoking  his  meer- 
schaum. After  the  exchange  of  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  other  matters,  1 
opened  the  conversation  by  saying : — 

"  I  have  lately  been  reading,  with 
much  pleasure,  Professor  Richet,  some 
of  the  novels  and  short  stories  of  *  Charles 
Epheyre,'  who,  I  believe,  can  be  identified 
with  yourself;  and  I  noticed,  particularly 
in  the  early  psychological  studies,  en- 
titled A  la  Recherche  du  Bonhcur^  and 
in  the  later  nouvelies,  A  la  Recherche  de 
la  GloirCj  that  you  have  drawn  largely 
upon  science  for  your  subject-matter. 
The  fact  did  not  gready  surprise  me,  for, 
considering  *  Charles  Epheyre's '  scientific 
education  and  surroundings,  one  could 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  write  about  doctors,  bacteriologists, 
and  palaeontologists.  But  I  detected 
something  else  in  his  w'orki^rwhich J[ 
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was  less  prepared— an  undercurrent  of  the 
supernatural.  Am  I  right  in  taking  this 
as  a  sign  that  you  were  interested  in 
the  occult  at  an  early  period  of  your 
life?" 

**  Certainly.  *  Meta psych ics  '  have  al- 
ways had  a  great  attraction  for  me.  By- 
the-bye,  that  is  the  new  word  which  I 
suggest  should  be  applied  to  such  psychi- 
cal phenomena  as  apparitions,  telepathy, 
and  clairvoyance.  The  term  'spiritualism,' 
granting  as  it  does  the  existence  of  spirits, 
is  unscientific  and  confusing  to  the  investi- 
gator ;  'occultism'  is  meaningless,  since 
every    science    is    at   first    occult ;    and 

*  psychic  science  '  is  not  sufficiently  exact. 
We  are  really  badly  in  need  of  a  new 
denomination  for  phenomena  which  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  ordinary 
psychology,  so  why  not  adopt  the  neolo- 
gism *  meta- 
psychics' 

(  IVI  €TU  TOt 

\l/v)(LKa)f      just 

as    we    say 

*  m  e  t  a  - 
p  h  y  s  i  c  s , ' 
which  was 
borrowed 
from  the  title 
of  the  chap- 
ters in  Aris- 
totle which 
come  a//er 
those  devoted 
to  physical 
sciences? 
To  return, 
hoNVever,  to 
your  ques- 
tion, let  me, 
whilst  repeat- 
i  n  g     that 

*  m  e  t  a  - 
psychics' 
have  always 
deeply  in  ter- 
es ted  me, 
give  you  an 
instance  of 
how  my  mind, 
when  a  young 
man,  was 
open  to  new 
ideas,  pro- 
vided they 
were  supported  by  evidence,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  might  be 
discountenanced    by  public  opinion  and 


A  phantom  which  breathed. 
The  phantom  "Bien  Boa,"  observed  by  Professor  Charles   Richet  at 
Algiers.    The  seated  figures  are  the  mediums,  Mile.   Martha  B 
the  negress  Aischa. 


the  leaders  of  classical  science.  In  1873, 
when  a  house-pupil  at  the  Bcaujon 
Hospital,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
chance  visit  to  a  hypnoiiser's  exhibition, 
I  began  to  study  hypnotism.  A  year's 
experiments  in  what  was  then  a  new  field 
of  research — Charcot  did  not  begin  his 
great  work  until  five  years  later — resulted 
in  my  discovering  a  number  of  new  facts, 
which  I  naturally  determined  to  publish. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  put  the 
matter  before  my  father.  And  this  is 
what  he  said,  after  trying  to  dissuade  me 
from  carrying  out  my  plan  :  *7//  vas  te 
perdre^  vion  garfori  /  .  .  .  Mais,  enfifi, 
faites  ce  que  tu  veux  !  '  He  acknowledged 
my  conclusions  were  correct  ;  but,  such 
was  the  prejudice  of  the  scientists  of  those 
days  against  hypnotism,  considered  a 
young  man  was  seriously  jeopardising  his 

future  by 
publishing  an 
article  on  the 
subject  in  the 
Journal  de 
r Anatomic  ct 
de  la  Physiolo- 
gic. People 
of  to-day  have 
a  difficulty  in 
realising  that 
hypnotism, 
thirty  years 
ago,  was  re- 
ga  rd  ed  as 
charlatanism. 
I  will  give 
you  " — rising 
and  taking 
one  of  a  set 
of  large  vol- 
umes from  a 
bookcase — 
"document- 
ary evidence 
of  the  fact. 
Here  is  a 
medical  en- 
cyclopredia, 
which,  though 
in  some  re- 
spects a  good 
book,  actually 
declares,  in 
its  article  on 
hypnotism, 
that  *  animal  magnetism  does  not  exist ! ' 
And  the  statement,  moreover,  is  printed 
in  capitals!        Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Science  has  need  of  Courage* 

"  Now,  these  facts  appear  to  me  to  be 
worth  recalling,  because 
a  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  the  past  and 
present  attitude  of 
science  towards  hypnot- 
ism and  the  past  and 
present  state  of  opinion 
regarding  apparitions, 
telepathy,  second-sight, 
and  other  metapsychic 
phenomena.  Thirty 
years  ago  people  scoffed 
at  the  very  mention  of 
these  phenomena; 
nowadays,  thanks  to 
the  example  which  has 
been  set  by  Crookes, 
Wallace,  Lodge, 
Ochorowicz,  Lombroso, 
Myers,  DeRochas-and  others,  no  thinking 
man  denies  their  reality.  In  short,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognised 
among  scientists  that  these  phenomena 
are  worthy  of  close  study,  and  that  they 
must  be  submitted  to  the  same  rigorous 
methods  as  those  which  are  applied  to 
ordinary  branches  of  science." 

"You  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  apparitions  and  kindred  phenomena 
are  contradictory  to  established  scientific 
facts?" 

"  By  no  means.  In  what  way  would 
experimental  proof  of  telepathy,  or  even 
the  production  at  will  of  material  phan- 
toms, undermine  exist- 
ing scientific  truths  ? 
No ;  strange  as  such 
phenomena  may  seem, 
we  must  not  declare 
they  are  impossible. 
Science,  in  order  to 
advance,  has  need  of 
the  most  daring  hy- 
potheses, as  indeed  is 
proved  by  history,  for 
science  is  constituted 
of  facts  which  were 
once  ridiculed.  Did 
not  Magendie  refuse 
to  consider  surgical 
anaesthesia  as  possible 
— and  did  not  Lavoi- 
sier  declare  that 
meteorites  could  not 
sky  because  there  were  no  stones  there  ? 
Who  would  have   thought,  until  the  dis- 


Steteoacopio  photograph  of  "Blen  Boa,' 
Taken  at  the  moment  the  phantom  was  appear- 
ing from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  materialisa- 
tion cabinet. 


CO  very  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  photograph  the  transverse 
apophyses  of  a  man's  vertebrae?" 

"  Exactly,  Professor 
Richet ;  and  science 
must  have  many  other 
wonderful  surprises  in 
store  for  us.  But  tell 
me,  please,  if  you  have 
any  explanation  of 
*  metapsychic  '  pheno- 
mena." 

"  None.  I  can  ad- 
mit neither  that  of 
spirits,  nor  that  of 
human  radiations.  All 
1  can  say  is  this:  it 
appears  to  me  to  be 
certain  that  unknown 
forces  exist  in  nature^ 
and  that  we  possess 
other  channels  of  know- 


ledge than  our  ordinary  ones,^' 

A  Phantom  which  Breathed* 

"  And  you  have  had,  I  believe,  personal 
experience  of  these  forces  ?  For  instance, 
will  you  tell  me  what  happened  on  the 
occasion  of  your  recent  experiments  with 

the  medium  Mademoiselle  Martha  B 

at  the  Villa  Carmen  at  Algiers  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  These  experiments,  which 
date  from  the  end  of  last  year,  were  made 
at  General  Noel's,  and  in  the  presence  of 
this  gentleman,  his  wife,  a  M.  Delanne, 


a    Madame   X- 


ihe  medium 
moiselle    B- 
of    her 
myself 
menters 


Made- 
two 
sisters,     and 


An  exceedingly  Interesting  stereoscopic  photo- 
graph  of   " Bien  Boa"  and  the  two  mediums. 

One  of  the  two  scientists  who  witnessed  the  pheno- 
menon Is  taking  a  photograph  of  the  phantom. 


come    from    the 


We  experi- 
were  seated 
around  a  circular  table 
placed  near  the  cur- 
tains of  a  materialisa- 
tion cabinet,  which 
occupied  one  corner 
of  the  room.  The 
illumination  was  a  red 
lamp,  placed  several 
feet  from  the  ground 
on  a  wooden  bracket, 
and  we  could  see 
each  other  quite 
plainly.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  s/ance 
M.  Delanne  and  I 
carefully  examined  the  room,  but  we  found 
nothing  suspicious,  and  I  can  certify  that 
no  one  was  hidden   there.      Now,   when 
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Mademoiselle  B- 
trance,   what  did 


we 


was   in   a   state  of 
observe  ?    A  form, 


wearing  a  turban,  a  white  tunic,  and  a  vest- 
ment, appeared  from  behind  the  curtain, 
came  into  the  room  near  General  Noel, 
and  disappeared  twice,  as  though  into  the 
ground.  The  *  phantom  '  at  first  looked 
like  a  white  luminous  ball,  with  indistinct 
outlines,  floating  on  the  ground.  It  then 
rose  rapidly  as  though  through  a  trap- 
door. This  occurred  on  August  29th. 
At  a  stance 
on  September 
I  St,  when  the 
mediums  were 
Mademoiselle 

B and   a 

negress  named 
Ai'scha,  we 
again  received 
a     visit    from 

*  Bien  Boa,*  as 
the  phantom 
has  been 
named.  Wish- 
ing to  find  out 
if  it  was  really 
a  living  being, 
I  asked  that 
it  should  blow 
into  a  tube 
filled  with 
baryta  water. 
The  request 
was  granted. 
The  contents 
of  the  tube 
became  tur- 
bid, thus  con-~ 
clusively  prov- 
ing   that    the 

*  phantom*  ex- 
haled carbonic 
acid." 

"  And  are 
you  certain 
that  the  'ap- 
parition* was 
moiselle  B 


Another  photograph  of  "Bten  Boa,"  taken  In  the  presence 

of  AYacha  alone. 

In  this  case  the  phantom  is  floating  in  front  of  the  curtain. 


not    simulated   by    Made- 

,  or  by  the  negress  ?  ** 

**  I  think  that  that  is  very  improbable. 

Fraud  on  her  part  seems  to  me  to  be 

irreconcilable   with    the    facts    observed, 

for  did  we  not  see  Bien  Boa  at  the  same 

time  as  Mademoiselle  B and  Ai'scha, 

and  did  not  the  photographs  which  I  and 
others  took  at  the  siances  show  that  the 
*  phantom  *  and  the  mediums  are  separate 
individuals?  But  I  must  reserve  my 
opinion   as   to   the   possibility  of  fraud. 


I  may,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the 
Annals  of  Psychical  Science^  have  been 
deceived;  but  the  explanation  of  error 
on  my  part  would  be  most  interesting 
to  hear.** 

"  The  medium  who  would  deceive  you. 
Professor,  has  indeed  her  work  cut  out ! 
I  believe  you  have  succeeded  in  un- 
masking not  a  few.  What  was  your 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Eusapia 
Paladino?** 

A  Royal 
Tragedy 
Forewarned* 

**T  hat 
some  of  the 
phenomenawe 
observed  were 
open  to  sus- 
picion, but 
that  they 
could  not  all 
be  accounted 
for  by  the 
hypothesis  of 
fraud.  I  was 
one  of  the 
committee, 
consisting  of 
Lom  broso, 
Gerosa,  and 
other  well- 
known  scien- 
tists, which 
studied  her 
manifestations 
at  Milan,  some 
twelve  years 
ago,  and  we 
witnessed 
many  strange 
things,  such 
as  the  levita- 
tion  of  a  table, 
weighing  six- 
teen pounds, 
at  which  she  was  sitting,  the  appearance 
of  a  hand  in  the  dim  light  of  the  siance 
room,  and  other  equany  disconcerting 
phenomena.  On  one  occasion,  on  turning 
up  the  light,  we  found  she  had  transported 
herself,  without  our  detecting  any  noise, 
from  her  chair  to  the  table.  By  what 
means  did  she  do  it  ?  I  cannot  say.  To 
attribute  these  phenomena  to  fraud  on 
her  part  seems  to  me  to  be  difficult ;  but 
we  do  not  possess  undeniable  evidence 
that  we  were  n^g.{ie^§t^iv@(3tt$^(by  her 
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or  our  own  senses.  I  will  tell  you,  how- 
ever, of  a  case  of  lucidity  which  came  to 
my  notice  on  June  loth,  1903,  under 
absolutely  irreproachable  conditions.  It 
occurred  at  a  friend's  house  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  presence  of  seven  persons,  includ- 
ing myself.  Lowering  the  light — which 
was,  however,  always  sufficient  to  read  by 
— we  received  the  following  message  by 
means  of  raps  without  contact :  *  Banca, 
la  mort  guette  famille.*  What  could 
these  strange  words  mean  ? — we  asked 
ourselves ;  but  no  one  knowing  any  one 
of  the  name  of  Banca,  or  being  able  to 
find  any  application  for  the  phrase  *  death 
menaces  the  family,'  we  looked  upon  the 
communication  as  without  much  interest. 
However,  on  returning  home  I  recorded 
the  words  in  my  note-book.  On  the 
following  day  the  news  reached  Paris  of 
the  assassination  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Servia,  and  on  June  12th  I  found,  on 
reading  the  Temps,  that  Queen  Draga's 
father  was  named  Panta.  The  similarity 
between  Panta  and  Banca  immediately 
struck  me.  The  change  of  /  into  b  was 
a  slight  mistake,  the  pronunciation  being 
almost  identical.  But  what  about  the 
transmission  of  r  for  /?  This  I  found,  on 
writing  to  Belgrade,  could  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  /  in  Panta  is  a  tj\ 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
alphabet.  The  Temps  translation  of  the 
name  was  Panta,  but  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  as  Pantza,  which  brings 
the  letter  very  close  to  our  f.  If  you 
calculate  mathematically  what  was  the 
probability  of  obtaining  by  chance  the 
word  Banca  instead  of  Panta,  you  will 
find  it  is  about  one  in  ten  thousand. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
something  more  than  mere  chance  is 
behind  such  words  as  *  Banca,  la  mort 
guette  famille^  which,  mark  you,  were 
received,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  Paris  and  Belgrade 
time,  at  the  very  moment  that  death  was 
menacing  Panta's  children — Queen  Draga, 
her  brothers  and  her  sisters." 


A  Story  of  a  Famous  Medium* 

At  this  point  of  our  conversation  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  Professor 
Richet,  with  thoughtful  eyes  directed  to 
the  window,  continued  his  devotions  to 
"  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  My  own  gaze  fell 
n  the  signed  portrait  of  Frederic  Myers, 


standing  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  immedi- 
ately the  details  of  the  close  friendship 
which  existed  for  many  years  between 
that  former  president  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  the  recent  holder 
of  the  office  passed  before  me.  I  recalled 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  came 
to  know  each  other  :  their  experiments  in 
Sweden,  in  Saxony,  on  the  lie  Rigaud, 
and  at  Leckhampton  House,  Myers'  home 
at  Cambridge ;  the  admiration  which 
Myers*  fine  mind  and  rigorous  scientific 
methods  inspired  in  his  friend;  and  the 
encouragement  which  the  French  scientist 
received  from  him  during  his  early  study 
of  "  metapsy chics."  This  train  of  thought 
led  up  to  a  recollection  of  Mrs.  Thompson, 
the  celebrated  medium  with  whom  Frederic 
Myers  performed  many  interesting  experi- 
ments, and  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
Professor  Richet  if  he  had  ever  met  her 
at  his  friend's  house. 

"  No  ;  never,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  I 
came  very  near  doing  so,  and  under 
circumstances,  by-the-bye,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  very  curious  incident  connected  with 
this  medium.  Not  long  before  Myers' 
death,  I  invited  him  and  Professor 
William  James  to  my  place  at  Carqueiranne, 
in  the  south  of  France,  to  spend  a  few- 
weeks'  holiday  there,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  experiment  with  Mrs.  Thompson. 
Knowing  that  one  of  my  friends  at 
Nice,  a  M.  Montouni^,  was  interested 
in  *  metapsychics,'  I  telegraphed  him  an 
invitation  to  join  the  parly.  However, 
as  I  was  prevented  by  important  work 
from  leaving  Paris,  he  did  not  go  to 
Carqueiranne.  Now,  it  happened  that 
Mrs.  Thompson,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  1  had  done,  made  a  little 
excursion  on  the  Riviera  before  going  to 
my  house.  Whilst  walking  in  the  Monaco 
gardens,  she  saw  a  lady  and  gentleman 
sitting  on  a  bench,  and,  much  to  her 
astonishment,  distinguished  on  the  latter's 
hat  the  word  *  Carqueiranne.'  Though 
of  a  timid  disposition,  she  decided  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
did  so  by  opening  with  a  reference  to  a 
little  dog  which  was  playing  at  their  feet 
One  question  leading  to  another,  she 
finally  asked,  *  Do  you  happen  to  know 
Carqueiranne  ? '  *  Why,  certainly  ! '  ex- 
claimed my  astonished  friend.  *  I  was 
even  to  have  gone  there  this  week  in 
order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
medium.'  *  And  that  mediurn.'  responded 
Mrs.  Thompson,  *is  niyself  I/^'qqqIc 
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Livings   uses   the   following    words :    *  A 

The  Threshold  of  Another  worlds        common  interest,  a  common  passion,  is 

"  Thank  you,   Professor  Richet,  for  a      the  vein   or   nerve  which   interlinks  and 

very    capital    instance    of    clairvoyance,      modifies    the    monotonous    isolation    of 
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A  remarkable  spirit  photograph  obtained  at  the  house  of  an  Anglo-Indian  medium. 
The  apparition  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dead  Ayah,  or  native  nurse. 

One  more  question,  please,  and  I  have  individual  lives.  Is  it  not,  then,  con- 
done. You  will  remember  that  Myers,  ceivable  that  in  these  direct  telepathic 
in  his  *  Note  on  a  Suggested  Mode  of  transferences  between  mind  and  mind — 
Psychical  Interaction,'  in  Fiintasms  of  the  these  associations  whichr^eemt<p   effect 
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themselves  beyond  our  threshold  of 
consciousness,  and  only  to  startle  us  by 
their  occasional  intrusion  into  the  field  of 
sense — we  may  be  gaining  a  first  glimpse 
of  a  process  of  psychical  evolution  as  true 
and  acute  as  any  in  the  physical  world  ?  of 
some  incipient  organic  solidarity  between 
the  psychical  units  which  we  call  man 
and  man  ?  *  What  do  you  think  of  this 
theory  of  psychical  evolution  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  Myers  may  very  possibly 
be  correct.  Do  you  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  we  have  reached  the  full 
development  of  our  mental  and  psychical 
powers  ?  /do  not.  No  ;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development  we  are  still  but 
children,  and  a  thousand  years  hence 
man  will  see  what  a  short  distance  we 
have  travelled  along  the  path  of  evolution 
compared  to  himself.  Do  you  think 
that  the  coming  man,  with  his  increased 
knowledge  and  his  enlarged  powers  of 
perception,   will   be  so   stupid   as    to   go 


to  war  with  his  neighbour  ?  No ;  wars 
will  have  no  place  in  the  future  history 
of  society.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  be  a  pacifister 

And  Professor  Richet,  as  he  accom- 
panied me  to  the  door,  entered  upon  one 
of  his  pet  subjects — the  promotion  of 
friendship  among  nations.  He  told  me 
of  an  excellent  plan  for  fostering  the 
Anglo-French  entente  cordiale^  and  asked 
me  to  record  it,  so  that  others  might 
adopt  it.  For  some  years  past,  during 
the  scholastic  vacations,  he  and  his 
friend  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  have  exchanged 
children,  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
apart  from  those  of  language  learning. 
**  You  should  see  my  son  and  young 
Lodge  when  they  are  saying  *  good-bye  * 
at  the  end  of  the  holidays,"  said  Professor 
Richet.  "  They  part  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  That  is  the  sympathy  which  I 
should  like  to  see  existing  between  every 
Englishman  and  Frenchman." 
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OUTSIDE,  the  tiny,  hard-driven 
snow  was  drifting  into  white 
streaks  along  the  path-edges. 
The  wind  was  strong  from  the  dark  north- 
east, and  it  was  very  cold.  The  tea-things 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  a  silence  fell 
as  we  drew  up  to  the  high-heaped  fire. 
I  had  found  Mrs.  Mackensie,  the  mother 
of  an  intimate  friend,  alone.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  women  imaginable  ; 
but  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  being  terribly 
afraid  of  her,  and  not  daring  to  have  a 
second  bun  at  tea-time.  She  is  cloaked 
alx)Ut  with  a  coat  of  icy  English  reserve 
that  struck  awe  into  our  juvenile  breasts  ; 
but  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and 
typical  of  quiet  English  homes  and 
mothers,  seems  to  radiate  from  this 
gracious,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  woman. 

To-night,  sitting  in  the  firelight,  with 
the  storm  whining  querulously  without, 
she  was  particularly  thoughtful.  Her 
back  was  towards  the  fading  window,  and 
her  flice  lit  up  by  the  fire ;  and  I  sat  quiet 
and  admired  the  arched  eyebrow,  the 
small  straight  nose  and  the  tender  mouth 
that  made  up  the  delicate  profile. 

**  I  have  often  wondered,"  said  I, 
breaking  the  long  silence,  "  who  the 
turbaned  officer  on  the  mantelpiece  is?" 

She  took  her  eyes  from  the  mile-deep 
caverns  in  the  fire  and  glanced  at  the 
faded  daguerrotype.  *'  He  was  a  dear 
friend  of  my  husband's  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
more  than  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Forgive  me  .  .  .  if  .  .  ." 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  him,  if  you  like, 
before  I  go  up  to  dress,"  she  went  on 
gently,  looking  at  the  fire  with  brighter 
eyes.  **  When  I  was  a  girl  we  went  to 
India — to  my  father,  who  was  a  colonel 
of  the  Guides.  We  were  stationed  at — 
never  mind  the  place — and  I  met  my 
husband,  who  was  our  adjutant,  and  the 
officer  in  the  turban,  who  was  his  friend. 
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We  were  right  on  a  troubled  borderland, 
and  the  outposts,  but  a  few  miles  away, 
were  often  shot  at.  He,  the  officer  in  the 
turban,  taught  me  to  ride,  and  we  used 
to  ride  together,  often.  He  was  a  major, 
much  older  than  I,  and  older  than  my 
husband.  One  evening  we  rode  together 
into  the  sunset.  The  sky  was  a  clear 
crimson,  and  strange  pink  rays  sprang 
upwards  to  the  wonderful  blue*  zenith 
from  behind  the  pur])le  brown  hills.  We 
dismounted  by  a  little  shrine,  and,  while 
we  watched  the  lingering  glories  of  the 
sky,  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  When 
he   heard   my   answer    he    begged    me : 

*  Would  you  try  to  love  me  a  little— only 
a  little?' 

"And  then  .  .  .  then  we  rode,  in 
silence,  back  to  the  cantonment.  After 
this  I  noticed  that  the  adjutant  avoided 
me.  As  there  were  only  a  few  English 
on  the  station,  this  change  was  made, 
perhaps,  more  noticeable  than  it  would 
have  been  at  Simla,  Peshawur,  or  a  big 
cantonment  in  the  plains. 

**  Well,  it  was  the  day  before  the 
gymkhana  that  the  officer  in  the  turban 
gave  me   some   beautiful    roses,    saying : 

*  If  you  wear  them  to-morrow  and  give 
me  one,  1  shall  know  your  answer  is 
Yes.  If  you  don't  ...  I— I  must 
exchange.  I  cannot  live  in  this  small 
place  and  hope  tm  do  my  work  when  it 
is  a  hopeless  task  to  win  the  girl  I  love 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  there  is  some 
one  else  ? ' 

**I  told  him,  *No!  there  was  no  one 
else,'  but  suddenly  I  thought  of  the 
adjutant. 

*•  That  night  I  saw  my  mother ;  and  I 
thought  that  I  was  the  eldest  girl  of  a 
large  family,  and  that  I  liked  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him,  for  he  was  a  good 
man  ;  and  I  would  do  my  best  to  make 
him   happy.      So  next   day    I   wore   the 
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roses,  and,  when  we  were  together  for 
a  moment,  I  gave  him  one.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  never  really  known  good 
women,  for  his  mother  had  died  when  he 
was  a  baby,  and  almost  all  his  life  had 
been  spent  with  his  Guides  amongst  the 
cruel  hills.  When  I  had  pinned  on  the 
rose  he  looked  at  me  with  swimming  eyes, 
and  kissed  my  hand  ever  so  gently,  and — 
*  My  God  !  .  .  .'  he  said,  then — *  God 
bless  you  • '  and  he  walked  away. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  ihe  gymkhana, 
which  was,  I  remember,  a  Friday,  there 
was  a  ball.  We  called  it  a  ball  for  fun  — 
it  was  really  a  musical  evening  with  a  little 
dancing,  to  which  a  few  of  the  higher 
chiefs,  who  were  officers,  were  invited. 
On  the  day  before,  when  I  gave  him  the 
rose— a  deep,  dark,  red  one — my  lover 
seemed  very  happy ;  and  he  had  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  tent-pegging,  in  which 
the  second  was  taken  by  a  daring  trooper, 
his  orderly  and  one  of  his  old  squadron. 
W^hen  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he 
made  me  promise  to  keep  him  all  the 
waltzes  lor  to-morrow  night.  He  told  me 
he  would  be  visiting  the  advanced  posts 
during  the  day,  but  would  be  back  in 
lime  to  change  for  dinner  and  the  dance  ; 
and  he  said  he  would  go  through  anything 
and  everything  to  dance  with  me.  The 
li^ht  in  his  eyes  and  the  strength  of  the 
man  made  me  feel  proud  of  his  love ;  and 
1  thought  I  loved  him  in  return.  At  the 
time,  remember,  I  was  only  seventeen. 

"That  Friday  morning,  when  I  was 
going  for  my  ride,  I  found  an  old  grizzled 
native  officer,  who  saluted  me  gravely. 

"  *  The  Major-Sahib  has  ordered  me  to 
ride  with  you  to-day,  and  upon  such 
occasions  as,  through  duty,  he  himself 
may  be  unable.  Whither  does  my  lady 
ride  ? ' 

**  The  old  fellow  had  assumed  an  air  of 
complete  proprietorship,  and  I  sliould 
have  been  angry,  but  that  I  knew  he  had 
been  orderly  to  Jack's  father,  and  nursed 
him  as  a  baby,  and  known  him  all  his  life. 
This  morning  I  wished  to  gallop  alone, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
my  lover's  care  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  meant. 

"  1  dressed  for  dinner  that  night  feeling 
as  happy  as  a  girl  could.  But  Jack  did 
not  turn  up,  and  I  sat  next  to  Lieutenant 
Mackensie.  As  my  Jiancfs  greatest  friend 
he  had  been  the  first  to  know  of  our 
engagement,  and  he  told  me  things  about 
him  that  made  me  neaily  cry.     How  he 


had  twice  saved  Mackensie's  life  in  the 
last  war.  How  all  the  men  loved  him, 
and  how  his  old  squadron  worshipped 
him.  How  he  and  his  men  had  kept  the 
wild  tribesmen  at  bay  for  a  whole  blazing, 
stifling  day's  fighting,  and  saved  a  brigade 
from  defeat.  How  he  had  ridden  with 
his  squadron  in  a  desperate  charge  ;  lx;en 
wounded,  and  saved  by  the  devotion  of 
the  old  man  who  had  ridden  with  me 
that  morning,  and  the  terrible  courage 
of  the  fierce  troopers  whom  he  led 
to  their  deaths.  And  I  had  not  heard 
a  word  of  this  from  Jack. 

"  After  dinner  we  received  our  friends, 
and  the  dancing  began.  Mackensie  had 
slipped  away.  Three  waltzes  were  over, 
and  I  had  been  wandering  about  dis«- 
consolately,  and  still  my  lover  did  not 
come.  I  began  to  feel  annoyed  with  him 
for  disappointing  me  and  making  me  the 
talk  of  the  room.  I  danced  the  fourth 
with  Mac,  and  we  agreed  to  sit  out  the 
next.  As  he  took  my  hand  he  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  as  if  he  were  throwing 
away  a  load,  and  I  have  never  heard  him 
so  brilliant  before  or  after,  as  he  was  that 
night.  When  he  took  me  into  a  little 
room  opening  on  to  the  veranda  I  was 
laughing  at  some  silly  joke,  and  Jack  was 
almost  driven  out  of  my  head.  Then 
with  a  rush  I  thought  of  him. 

**  *I  think  it  is  very  horrid  of  Jack  not 
to  turn  up  :  he  might  have  left  some  of  his 
work  for  to-morrow,'  I  said. 

"  *  I'm  glad  he  has  not ;  but,  seriously, 
it  must  be  something  quite  unavoidable  I ' 
said  he. 

**  Like  a  foolish  girl  I  would  not  admit  it. 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  evening 
and  being  envied  by  the  other  girls. 
Mackensie  got  quite  angry  with  me. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  step  and  a  jingling 
of  spurs  and  sword  in  the  veranda  ;  and 
my  lover  strode  to  the  window.  He  was 
very  tired  and  pale,  I  thought,  and  his 
uniform  all  dusty  and  smeared  with  dark 
mud.  He  kept  his  bright,  dark  eyes  on 
me  from  under  the  white  helmet. 

"  *  I  have  kept  my  word,  Kathleen. 
Sorry  to  be  so  late,  though.  There  has 
been  trouble  in  the  hills.  Frank,  old 
chap  !  .  .  .  will  you  look  after  Kathleen 
while  I  change  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  now  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  always  ?  You  will,  I  know  .  .  . 
and  warn  Peshawur  ! — warn  Peshawur  I' 

"  He  turned  abruptly  and  jingled  away 
into  the  distance  ;  I  seemed  to  hear  him 
for    niiles-tinkle-ti5)k,le^^pk@^j^^y 
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just  for  a  second.  Frank  gripped  my 
bare  arm  until  he  almost  hurt.  I  saw 
that  whilst  Jack  was  speaking  he  held 
his  hand  upon  his  breast  above  his  heart, 
crumpling  up  my  rose  ;  and  the  dark  red 
petals  slipped  out  between  his  fingers,  and 
some  clung  upon  his  tunic  and  his  sash. 
Frank  turned  his  head  away  from  me. 


"  Frank  was  looking  hard  at  the  steadily 
burning  match. 

"  *  Perhaps,'  said  he,  putting  his  foot 
on  it—*  perhaps.* 

"  He  rejoined  me,  and  I  thought  he 
looked  rather  queer  and  white. 

"  *  Oh,  Frank  ! '  I  cried  :  *  you  don't 
think  he's  hurt  ? ' 


'She  took  her  eyes  from  the  mile-deep  caoerna  In  the  fire  and  glanced  at  the  faded  daguerrotype." 


*'*I  told  you  he'd  come  somehow;  we'll 
go  and  have  supper  while  he's  changing. 
Beautiful  night  it  is,  by  Jove  ! ' 

*'  He  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  long 
windows  and  lit  a  cigarette,  dropping  the 
match  on  to  the  matting  outside. 

"  *Jack  was  very  serious,'  said  I  ;  *and 
wasn't  he  tired  and  dusty  ?  Do  you  ihink 
he's  had  a  fall  ? ' 


"  *  Certainly  not !  but  I  expect  he's  tired. 
Come  in  to  supper.    He  11  be  here  soon.' 

"  He  took  me  in,  and  we  drank  cham- 
pagne, and  he  kept  mc  amused  and 
laughing,  and  pressed  the  wine  on  me. 
But  after  a  time,  when  the  music  had 
begun  again,  I  wondered  why  Jack  didn't 
come.  He  had  had  lots  of  time  to  dress, 
and  I  began  thinking  of  him  once  more. 
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"  *  I  wonder  why  Jack  was  crumpling 
up  my  poor  red  rose  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Red  rose  ?  You  saw  a  .  .  .  Oh  ! 
yes,  yes,  I  remember.  ...  I  expect  he 
had  been  wearing  it  all  day,  and  it  had 
fallen  to  bits  as  he  came  into  the  veranda 
.  .  .  better  give  him  one  of  those  beauties 
off  your  dress  ! ' 

"  *  No !  .  .  .  he's  keeping  me  waiting, 
and  he  shan't  have  one  ! ' 

"  *  Well  .  .  .  would  you  mind  if  I  went 
and  hunted  him  up  ?  .  .  .  and — er — he 
said  something  about  warning  Peshawur, 
didn't  he?' 

***Yes,  he  said,  "Warn  Peshawur,  warn 
Peshawur!"     Why?' 

"  *  Oh  !  another  row  on,  I  suppose. 
Sure  you  don't  mind  my  leaving  you  ? ' 

"Suddenly,  as  the  music  stopped,  we 
heard  a  clamour  of  voices.  Then  a 
splendid,  booted  officer — turbaned,  clank- 
ing— swaggered  into  the  room,  and  talked 
quite  casually  to  my  father,  the  colonel, 
who  called  Frank  to  him;  and  I  went 
with  the  others  to  the  windows  that 
looked  towards  the  men's  quarters.  They 
were  all  out  in  a  mob  round  the  guard- 
room ;  shouting,  with  murmured  intervals, 
whilst  a  man  on  a  horse  gesticulated  and 
spoke  loudly,  so  that  we  heard  his  voice 
but  not  the  words.  It  was  just  like  the 
shouting  you  hear  at  French  Revolution- 
ary plays.  My  father  and  Frank  were 
hurrying  towards  them.  I  insisted  upon 
following,  dreading  I  knew  not  what. 
Jack,  as  he  stood  in  the  window  and 
spoke  so  gravely,  came  before  my  eyes, 
every  detail  distinct,  and  I  felt  a  creeping 
horror  go  over  me. 

"  *  Aye  !  Colon^l-Sahib,  they  killed  the 
Major-Sahib ! '  It  was  the  Major's 
orderly,  swaying  slightly  on  his  steaming 
horse. 

"  *  Oh,  Jack  !  it  was  your  wraith  ! '  I 
thought,  as  the  man  went  on. 

"  *  Aye  !  aye  !  they  slew  him  by  treachery 
.  .  .  the  little  boy  who  was  born  for 
the  squadron  long  ago  !  .  .  .  The  lieu- 
tenant whom  we  loved.  .  .  .  who  led 
us  against  those  who  have  slain  him.  .  .  . 
Killed  him  !  .  .  .  the  boy  whom  we  saw 
grow  to  manhood  amongst  us — who 
would  have  been  Colonel-Sahib  after 
thee.     To  horse  !  comrades,  to  horse  ! ' 

"He  saw  me  in  my  pale  dress  in  the 
white  moonlight. 

"  *  Comrades  !  he  was  to  have  married 
the  Colonel-Sahib's  daughter.  She  will 
have  sorrow  in  her  heart  for  many  days. 


In  the  narrow  gorge  they  shot  him,  from 
behind  the  rocks.  From  me  they  fled. 
Yea  !  from  me,  a  single  trooper — cr)  ing 
I  was  mad.  I  told  them,  "Wait  till  six 
hundred  swords  are  loose  along  the 
border!  .  .  ."' 

"  He  vi-aved  a  dulled  sabre  round  his 
head,  gasped,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
horse's  neck. 

"  *  See  !  Colonel-Sahib,  see  !  Five  great 
wounds  he  hath,  that,  bleedmg,  cry  for 
vengeance  !  .  .  .  They  call  us  .  .  .  call 
us  to  avenge  my  baba,  whom  1  carried  on 
my  shoulder  long  ago  !  .  .  .  Yes,  long 
ago.  .  .  .  Saddle ! '  It  was  the  old 
native  officer  who  had  ridden  with  rae 
that  morning. 

"  The  men  of  Jack's  old  squadron  raced 
to  the  stables ;  the  whole  regiment  was 
surging  round  the  dead  trooper,  and  the 
roar  of  their  voices  was  like  the  fall  of  a 
mighty  wave.  Another  voice  rang  clear 
above  it,  and  the  clamour  fell  and  grew 
more  savage.  To  me  it  was  like  a  night- 
mare. I  knew  dimly  that  my  hands  were 
on  my  temples,  and  that  I  was  moaning 
— I  hardly  knew  why — amidst  that 
snarling  din. 

"  I  felt  Frank's  arms  about  me.  *  He 
told  me  to  take  care  of  you.  You  must 
get  inside ! ' 

"  I  felt  dazed,  and  he  almost  carried  me 
to  our  bungalow,  and,  *  Orders  !  Colonel- 
Sahib,  give  us  orders ! '  they  were  shout- 
ing, shouting,  shouting. 


"  In  the  morning,  as  the  strident  bugles 
blew  the  quickening  reveille — resonant 
and  clear — they  brought  my  lover  home. 
He  had  been  shot  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast— right  through  the  heart.  As  I 
saw  the  wound,  I  thought  with  a  sudden 
horror  of  my  rose.  Frank  says  that  he 
saw  blood  dripping  from  Its  fingers  when 
It  stood  in  the  doorway  and  told  him  to 
take  care  of  me  and  warn  Peshawur.  This 
was  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  we 
took  the  Khyber.  When  he  dropped  his 
match  on  the  veranda  and  saw  no  stains, 
he  knew  that  Jack  was  dead,  and  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened.  It 
must  have  made  me  see  the  rose-leaves, 
so  that  I  should  not  be  frightened.  They 
found  his  hand  clutching  my  rose  upon 
the  wound  ...  my  rose  all  soaked 
in  .  .  .  Oh !  I  can  see  it  now  .  .  .  see 
it  now.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Mackensie  paused.    It  had  grown 
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'Suddenly  there  waa  a  step  and  a  jingling  of  spurs  and  sword  in  the  oerandah." 


quite  dark  outside,  and  the  wind  had 
sobbed  itself  to  sleep  and  was  whimpering 
in  its  dreams. 


I  started  at  the  postman's  double 
knock.  The  door  of  the  room  opened, 
letting  in  a  broad  shaft  of  light. 

"For    you,    ma'am,"    said    the     trim 


parlour-maid,  switching  on  the  lamps,  as 
she  took  the  letters  to  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Mackensie  picked  them  up  ab- 
stractedly. "  You  won't  mind  my  leaving 
you  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  I  must  really  go  and 
dress."  She  has  a  way  of  smiling  at  you 
with  her  eyes.  "  You  know  where  to 
find  the  cigarettes,  and — Frank  will  be  in 

soon."  digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  A  FRENCH  HOMR 

BY  M.    E.    CLARKE. 


CHRIS TMAS  DAY  in  Paris  is  the 
most  home-keeping  feast  day  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  the  day  of  days 
for  the  children,  of  course.  Their  little 
minds  have  been  wandering  for  weeks  in 
an  enchanted  land,  peopled  with  beautiful 
girl  dolls  in  "  dreams  of  frocks  "  and  hand- 
some boy-dolls  in  brilliant  uniforms,  trains 
that  go  round  a  miniature  railway,  motor- 
cars that  whizz  along  at  a  breakneck  pace, 
balloons  that  soar  without  any  difficulty, 
woolly  biars,  elephants,  monkeys — in  fact, 
a  whole  menagerie  such  as  one  sees  big 
and  alive  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in 
the  summer,  and  small  and  stuffed  at  the 
Bon  Marche  in  the  winter.  If  only  "  Le 
Petit  J^su,"  as  He  runs  about  the  roofs  on 
Christmas  Eve,  would  tell  P^re  Noel  to 
give  one  animal  of  each  kind  to  every 
child  in  Paris,  how  happy  a  city  it  would 
be  1  But  that,  they  are  told,  is  impossible, 
so  they  place  their  slippers  in  the  fire- 
place with  the  modest  hope  that  one  at 
least  of  all  these  wonders  will  be  dropped 
down  their  chimney  during  the  night ;  and 
when  at  last  they  fall  asleep,  their  dreams 
are  all  of  Christmas-trees  glittering  with 
spangles,  candles  and  golden  balls,  under 
which  sit  the  dolls  mon  longed  for,  and 
up  which  climb  the  most  coveted  animals, 
while  Le  Petit  J^su  and  Fhre  Noel 
struggle  along  with  bags  loaded  with 
unseen  wonders. 

The  bigger  girls  and  boys  also,  even 
though  they  have  passed  the  age  of  fairy- 
land with  its  pretty  fancies  and  quaint 
beliefs,  look  forward  to  the  pleasures  and 
presents  of  the  season  with  excitement. 
They  too  have  gizcd  with  longing  eyei 
at  the  shops,  and  have  given  gentle  hints 
to  "p.xpa"  at  what  they  considered 
opportune  moments.  But  what  they  love 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  to  walk  with  their 
elders  among  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  the  streets,  where  every  detail  is  full 
of  interest  to  their  young  eyes  :  the  little 
stalls  on  the  boulevards  with  their  medley 
of  cheap  wares,  the  camelots  crying  some 
new  invention  and  proving  its  worth  with 
object-lessons,  the  smell  of  the  roast 
diestnuts,  the  great  bunches  of  silver- 
berried  mistletoe  slung  on  long  poles  ;  even 
the  forests  of  stiff  little  Christmas-trees 
set  about  the  doors  of  the  grocery  stores. 
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strike  a  pleasant  chord  and  remind  them 
of  the  one  waiting  for  them  at  home. 
It  is  hard  to  drag  them  away  from  these 
fascinating  scenes,  and  they  beg  hard  to 
go  to  midnight  mass,  to  hear  the  famous 
Noel  sung,  and  afterwards  to  keep  r^- 
veillon  at  one  of  the  famous  restaurants. 
But  here  "  papa  "  is  firm  in  his  refusal, 
and  they  are  finally  coaxed  off  to  bed  with 
enticing  prospects  of  to-morrow's  joys, 
and  a  story  of  the  old-fashioned  provincial 
Christmas,  when  all  the  family  assisted 
on  Christmas  Eve  at  the  burning  of  the 
"buche  de  Noel."  Tradition  said  this 
log  of  wood  should  be  from  a  fruit-tree, 
one  end  of  it  should  be  held  by  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  the  other  by  the 
youngest,  and  when  it  was  laid  upon  the 
fire  the  father  should  chri.sten  it  with  a 
glass  of  hot  wine,  saying : 

Allegresse  !  Allegrcsse  ! 
Mes  beaux  enfants  que  Dieu   nous  comble  d'alle- 
gresse 

Avec  Noel,  tout  bien  vicnt  : 
Dieu  nous  fasse  la  grdce  de  voir  Tannec  prochainc, 
Et,  sinon  plus  nombreux,  puissons  nous  u'y  etre 
pas  nioins. 

Christmas  morning  in  a  modem  French 
home  differs  very  little  from  that  in  an 
English  home,  except  that  "a  Merry 
Christmas "  is  turned  into  **  Bon  Noel." 
At  daybreak  all  the  children  are  awake, 
with  anxious  eyes  turned  towards  the  fire- 
place, and  very  soon  after  sleep  is  out  of 
the  question  for  any  one.  The  fairy-tale 
has  come  true  !  Petit  J^su  has  told  P^re 
Noel'  to  drop  down  the  chimney  just 
the  very  toys  most  wanted  by  His  litile 
friends,  and  when  they  go  to  mass  a  few 
hours  later  and  see  Him  in  His  cradle, 
surrounded  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
wise  men,  their  little  hearts  grow  quite 
big  with  affection  for  the  Holy  Child. 

Goose  is  the  national  dish  for  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  France,  and  it  is  served  with 
as  much  pomp  and  circumstance  as  is 
the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  or  the 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  of  America. 
Its  merits  are  discussed  in  detail  and  at 
great  length  by  all  the  family,  even  little 
"  Jean  "  announcing  gravely,  with  a  nod 
borrowed  from  his  father,  that :  il  est 
vraiment  bon.  But  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  day  is  the  evening  party.  Very  often 
it  is  fancy  dress,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
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"  They  prance  through  the  cane  walk, 

the  French  child  delights  in  more  than 
dressing  up.  Boys  or  girls,  they  simply 
love  to  play  a  part,  and  it  is  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable  to  watch  their  airs  and 
graces  as,  arrayed  in  the  stately  robes  of 
some  historic  personage,  or  pirouetting  as 
a  fairy,  they  prance  through  the  babies 
polka,  the  Boston,  the  cake  walk,  and  the 


[Bronger,   rar.s. 

,   in  which  papa  leads  the  way." 

cotillon,  in  all  of  which  **  papa  "  leads  the 
way,  for  the  French  father  enjoys  the 
fun  quite  as  much  as  his  children,  and 
even  though  he  may  have  lost  the  first 
slimness  of  youth,  he  has  by  no  means 
grown  too  heavy  for  "  tripping  it  down  the 
middle  "  with  his  pretty  daughter  and  her 
girl  friends  on  Christmas  Day.     OglC 
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AnOld. 
Love 

1 1  LUSTRATIONS    BY    KdMUND    DuLAC. 

J   LOVED  him  so  in  those  far-off  days, 

And  the  thought  of  him  comes  again 
With  a  tender  touch  of  old  delight, 
And  a  throb  that  is  almost  pain*. 

I  was  always  content  to  be  with  him, 

We  never  were  seen  apart ; 
I  poured  out  the  whole  of  my  troubled  soul. 

And  gave  him  my  girlish  heart. 

And  then  he  vanished — I  know  not  how, 
But  my  mother  sent  him  away; 

And  bitter  the  tears  I  shed,  and  hard 
Were  the  words  that  I  said  that  day. 

^k     And  often  the  passion  wakes  again 
^^       With  the  grief  that  a  young  heart  feels ; 
^Y      For  no  one  has  ever  taken  the  place 
Of — my  woolly  lamb  on  wheels  1 

D.  Eardley-Wilmot. 
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